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h  On  the  Demonstration  ofPresneVs  Formulas  for  Reflected  and 
Refracted  Light ;  and  their  Applications,  By  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Sfc,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford*, 

h    A    QUESTION  between  two  fundamentally  different  views 

JljL  of  the  theory  of  polarization,  which  has  been  long 
agitated  among  inquirers  into  the  undulatory  theory,  viz.  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  vibrations  in  relation  to  that  of 
polarization,  has  of  late  excited  more  peculiar  interest,  partly 
from  the  announcemejat,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  remarkable  crucial 
experiment  by  Professor  Stokes,  and  partly  from  several  subse- 
quent  investigations,  especially  the  recent  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  general  bearing  of  the  experimental  evidence  by  M.  Haidinger. 

The  revival  of  this  question  recalls  the  attention  of  the  studeni 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  elementary  de- 
monstration of  those  parts  of  the  theory  on  which  it  depends  has 
long  been  left,  and  from  which  recent  speculations  have  done 
little  to  deliver  it* 

2.  The  well-known  and  remarkable  formulas  originally  given 
by  Fresnel  to  express  the  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations,  and  thence 
the  intensities,  of  reflected  and  refracted  rays  of  polarized  light 
(for  singly-refracting  media),  which  are  found  to  represent  so 
beautifully  all  the  observed  changes, — in  fact  including  the  whole 
doctrine  of  plane  polarization,  and  thus  invaluable  as  inductive 
laws, — ^yet  long  remained  confessedly  defective  as  to  their  system- 
atic deduction  from  theory. 

8.  Fresnel,  indeed,  with  that  marvellous  sagacity  for  which 
he  was  so  conspicuous,  satisfied  himself  of  their  truth  by  reason- 

*  Gommumcated  by  the  Author. 
Pha.  Mag,  S.  4.  Vol,  12.  No.  76.  July  1856.  B 
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ing  on  assamptioDB  in  some  instances  confessedly  empirical^  in 
others  dependent  on  analogies^  or  hypotheses  not  me  from  doubt^ 
and  at  any  rate  little  connected  into  a  system. 

4.  This  investigation, -whose  questionable  points  are  so  &irly 
stated,  and  ably  grappled  with,  by  Mr.  Airy  in  his  tract  on  the 
Undulatory  Theory  (1831,  art,  128  et  seq.),  has  been  since  pur- 
sued on  different  principles  by  M.  Gauchy,  and  especially  by  the 
late  Prof.  Maccullagh  in  his  memoir  '^  On  th«  Laws  of  Crystal- 
line Reflexion  and  Refraction '^  (Mem.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xviii. 
1838),  whose  views  have  been  ably  but  briefly  expounded  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory  (part  2.  p.  30, 
1841).  More  recently,  Mr.  Power  has  investigated  the  subject 
by  a  systematic  analysis,  directed  to  other  objects,  but  inclu<ung 
an  important  element  in  these  deductions  ('^  On  Absorption  of 
Rays,''  fee,  Phil.  Trans.  1854,  part  1). 

6.  But  among  these  distinguished  philosophers  there  exists 
considerable  diversity,  and  even  contradiction  of  views.  Nor,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  the  subject  been  so  discussed  as  to  enable 
us  to  trace  the  source  of  these  discrepancies,  or  fairlv  to  estimate 
the  claims  of  the  opposing  theories,  or  the  force  of  the  experi- 
mental results  which  bear  upon  them.  Thus  it  seems  highly 
desirable,  that  questions  affecting  so  fundamental  a  part  of  the 
undulatory  theory  should  be  cleared  up  and  placed  on  an  un- 
assailable oasis. 

Having  lon^  ago  thrown  aside  some  investigations  oh  the 
subject,  in  which  I  was  then  engaged,  I  have  of  late  had  my 
attention  recalled  to  the  question,  and  have  thus  been  induoed 
to  revise  and  extend  those  investigations,  in  the  hope  of  contri* 
buting  towards  the  settlement  of  the  points  involved,  or  at  any 
rate  of  putting  the  whole  discussion  before  the  student  in  a  con« 
neeted  point  of  view ;  with  which  object  I  have  been  led  to  eom- 
mence  ab  initio,  so  that  those  who  have  only  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  may  be  enabled  to  follow  the  de* 
ductions  without  difficulty,  and  may  here  be  furnished  with  that 
systematic  elucidation  which  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be 
found  in  any  existing  publication.  - 

Theoretical  Views, 

6.  The  formulas  for  the  amplitudes  of  the  incident,  reflected, 
and  refracted  rays,  as  given  by  Prof.  Maccullagh  and  later  writers, 
though  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  Fresnel,  and  frdfilling 
gaierally  the  same  conditions,  yet  differ  from  them  in  certain 
cases  as  to  the  sign,  and  in  others  as  to  the  values  of  the  ex^ 
pressions. 

7.  But  the  main  point  of  difference  and  difficulty  consists  in 
this :  Presnel  investigates  two  sets  of  formulas ;  one  set  (H)  for 
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the  respective  rays  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  the  vibra- 
tions are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence^  another  set  (K) 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  parallel  to  that  plane.  Now 
those  of  Maecollagh^  which  correspond  closely  to  FresnePs  first 
set  (H),  are  deduced  on  the  contrary  supposition  of  vibrationer 
parallel  to  incidence^  while  those  corresponding  to  Fresnel's 
second  set  (K)  are  for  vibrations /^^^Tu^tcu&^r  to  that  plane. 

8.  In  eidier  investigation  the  formulas  (K)  are.  those  which 
represent  evanescence  of  the  light  at  the  polarizing  angle,  while 
the  formulas  (H)  represent  brightness  at  that  incidence. 

But  when  a  ray  vanishes  at  the  polarizing  angle^  we  know  that 
its  plane^  of  this  second  incidence^  must  he  perpendicular  to  that 
of  its  first  incidence  or  original  polarization.  Hence^  according 
as  the  vibrations  (K)  may  be  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  thiii 
second  plane  of  incidence^  they  must  be  respectively  perpendicular 
or  partUlel  to  the  first  or  plane  of  polarization.  The  questioi) 
thus  reduces  itself  to  whether^  in  polarized  light  in  general^  the 
vibrations  exe  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  pluie  of polariaation. 

9.  M.  Cauchy^  in  an  earlier  paper  {Mem,  Inatit.  vol.  x.  p.  304}^ 
had  inferred  with  Maccullagh^  from  dvnamical  views^  that  the 
vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  But  in  a 
later  memoir  {Bull.  Math.  July  1830)  he  deduces  formulas  cor<i 
responding  to  FresneFs  on  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  perpen- 
diadar  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  even  more  formally 
renounces  his  earlier  opinion  and  returns  to  that  of  Fresnel.  He 
also  connects  similar  equations  with  higher  dynamical  principles 
in  the  Nouv.  Exerciees  Math,  (liv.  7). 

Synopsis  of  Formulas  referred  to. 

10.  FresneFs  formulas  for  yihrBiiona perpendiculai:  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  (A  being  the  amplitude  of  the  incident,  h!  of  the 
reflected,  and  A,  of  the  refracted  rays,  and  dividing  by  h,  i  being 
the  angle  of  incidence,  r  of  refraction), 


^_  —  sin  (t— r)      |,  _2sinrcos>  ,„. 

'^"       sin  (i+r)^     '*'"  trin(t-fr)'      •     •     •     W 

and  for  vibrations  para/&/  to  the  plane  of  incidence  (similarly 
designated  by  A,  /?,  and  A^), 

L/_  tan  (t-r)  f       tan(tT)\cost  .„ 

tan(t+r)'      '""\^     tan  (f>r)/cosr'     *     ^^^ 
Theae  last  may  be  otherwise  expressed  thus : 

1/—  ^  ^*""  ^  ^^ 
"*"  sin2t+  sin2r* 


,  ^  /      2sin2r       \co8 «        4  sin  r  cos  t 
'^  \sin2i+  sin2r/i 


sin2i+  sin  2r /cos r  "*  sin  2i -h  sin  2r* 
B2 
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11.  Here  we  may  observe,  in  the  numerator  of  h^ 


and  of  kp 


2  sin  r  cos  ts  -  sin  2t : 

28in2r^  =  i2sin2t. 
cosr     ^ 


'  12.  It  is  also  desirable  to  notice,  that  these  expressions  are 
the  same  as  those  given  in  Mr.  Airfs  Tract,  §  129,  under  the 
slightly  different  form  in  which  they  directly  result  firom  the 
pecnliar  process  there  pursued,  viz.  writing  sin  (r  —  t)  and 
—  tan  (r— •). 

Also  the  numerator  of  if  is  positive  for  all  values  of  (t-^r), 
which  is  necessarily  less  than  90^,  while  the  denominator  becomes 
00  at  (t+r)=:90^,  which,  according  to  Brewster's  law,  is  the 
polarizing  angle,  and  for  greater  values  continues  negative, 

13.  Prof.  Maccullagh's  formulas  are, — 

for  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 

A'=^ife^„    h,^-^^-, (HO 

8m(t+r)'      '     8m(t-fr)  ^    ' 

for  ^i^r^iioxi^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 

I'—  ^^^^<'~sin2r  _  tan  {i'-^r) 

""  sin  2i  +  sin  2r  ""  tan  (i + r)' 

2Bin2t       _        tan(t-r)  .^^ 

'""  8in2t  +  8in2r  ""    ^tan(t+r)*     •     '     "     ^^^ 

These  last  are  sometimes  expressed  under  the  forms 

jj^  sin  {i'^r)  cos  (»-Hr)      , 8in2t 

""  cos  (t — r)  sin  (i + r)'      '""  cos  (t — r)  sin  (f + r) ' 

14.  Comparing  these  formulas  with  FresnePs  (distinguished 
by  using  roman  letters),  we  may  observe  from  (11), 

A'=-h',     A,=h^, 

Here  also  k^  undergoes  the  same  change  of  sign  at  the  incidence 
of  complete  polarization. 

Densities  and  Vibrating  Masses. 

16.  In  deducing  these  formulas,  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to 
express  the  ratio  of  the  ^passes  of  sther  simultaneously  vibrating 
without  and  within  the  medium;  and  the  differences  in  the 
respective  formulas  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  very  opposite 
suppositions  made  by  the  several  philosophers  as  to  the  density 
of  the  tether  in  different  media, — Fresnel  supposing  it  mare  dense 
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within  the  denaer  medium;  Caacby^2e««  dense;  and  Maccullagh^ 
equally  dense  in  all  media.     The  last-named  writer  has  argued 
that  refraction  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  density  of  the  aether 
89  such.     He  especially  observes^  that  ''in  doubIy*refracting    / 
crystals,  the  density,  being  independent  of  the  direction,  could    ( 
not  be  conceived  to  vary  with  the  refiractive  index'*  (p.  89).    And     \ 
Prof.  Stokes  has  observed,  that  in  the  vibrations  of  sether, ''  di«> 
minution  of  velocity  seems  capable  of  being  accounted  for  on        j 
several  distinct  hypotheses/'  t 

16.  The  expressions  for  the  masses  of  sther  vibrating  in  the        \ 
same  time  without  and  within  the  denser  medium,  are  obtained 

on  these  different  suppositions  as  to  the  density  of  the  sther,  as 
follows  :— 

If  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  incident  ray,  v^  that  of  the  refracted^ 

and  the  index  f^s  — ,  then  at  a  perpendicular  incidence,  the  simul* 

taneously  vibrating  masses  will  be  simply 

(m)  ^  *>  ^   _  sint 

(m^) ""  V| '"'^  ""  sin  r * 

If  the  densities  be  8,  8^,  then,  according  to  the  view  of  Fresnelj 
*,>S,  and 

8  _sin^r_  1 

?;^sin«t  •"/*»' 

and  we  must  multiply  in  this  ratio,  which  gives 

K)     /** 

If  S^Sp  according  to  the  view  of  MaccuUagh, 

(m) 

K) 

17.  In  either  case,  for  oblique  inddences  we  must  multiply  by 
the  rectangular  breadth  of  the  rays  on  the  same  base  or  section 
of  the  surface,  which  will  be  as  cos  t :  cos  r,  or 

m  _  (m)  cos  t 
m^ ""  (m^)cosr* 
Thus,  according  to  Fresnel, 

w  ^1  cost^sinrcost 
mj'^  fi  cos  r"^  sint  cos  r* 
According  to  MaccuUagh, 

m  _    cos  t  __  sin  2» 
»ii  ""'^cos r  ^ sin  JJr' 
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18.  It  may  here  be  observed^  that  if  we  admit  equal  densitiei^ 
we  must  nevertheless  suppose  some  retarding  power  in  the  sether 
within  the  denser  medium.     It  is  still  conceivable  that  this  may 

-  follow  the  same  law  as  that  of  increased  density^  and  that  thus 
Fresnd^s  formula  might  still  apply. 

Or  again^  this  reduces  itself  to  the  condition^  that  for  perpen- 
dicular incidence  we  should  have 

N_i 

which  might  be  simply  the  original  condition^  without  involving 
the  division  by  ffi,  as  above^  and  might  be  dependent  directly  on 
some  hypothesis  assumed  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  sether. 

19.  Expressing  FresneFs  values  by  roman  letters^  and  com- 
paring with  Maccullagh's^  we  have 

m  _m  Jl_ 

20.  According  to  the  view  of  Gauchy^  the  density  is  diminished 

in  the  denser  medium.     If  we  suppose  it  diminished^  according 

to  the  same  law^ 

S        4       ,  m        A  cost 

F-  =  /i*  and  —  =/i* . 

0^  m^     '^  cosr 

21.  Mr.  Power,  taking  a  for  the  distances  of  the  molecules 
without^  and  a^  within^  the  medium,  obtains  what  is  equivalent  to 

m  ^  aJ^v.coB  i      ^v  cos  • 


m^     a^VfConr     S^^^cosr' 

but  having  avoided  any  assumption  of  the  li^w  of  refraction  at 
the  outset,  he  deduces  (§§  18,, 28)  the  value 

which  seems  irreconcileable  with  the  admitted  principle  fi^-, 
unless  by  supposing  SssS^  which  would  agree  with  Maecullagh's 

view.     Or  if  we  could  have  n  s  — ^,  the  expression  would  agree 

.   gs' 
with  FresnePs  view ;  or  if  ^  =/i^,  with  that  of  diminished  den*- 

sity.  But  as  neither  of  these  suppositions  seem  reconcileable 
with  admitted  principles,  it  will  not  be  material  to  discuss  them 
further. 

Equivalent  Vibrations. 

22.  As  to  the  general  nature  of  the  vibratory  forces  concerned, 
it  will  be  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the  vibratory  force  of  the 
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external  ttth^  or  incident  ray  is  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  that 
oommnnicated^  partly  to  the  reflected^  partly  to  the  refracted 
ray ;  so  that  the  vibratory  force  of  the  incident  waves  most  be 
distributed  between  the  reflected  and  refracted. 

28.  An  obvious  geometrical  relation  is  dmved  from  the  known 
dkreetione  of  the  incident,  reflected^  and  refracted  rays^  which, 
with  the  pandlel  to  one  of  them^  form  a  triangle,  whose  angles 
being  known^  the  sides  are  in  the 
ratios  of  their  einee :  and  the  same 
relation  subsists  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  amplitudes  at  right 
angles  to  the  rays,  and  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

24.  The  triangle  formed  by 
the  directions  of  the  incident, 
reflected^  and  refracted  rays,  wiU 
have-*- 

The  angle  formed  by  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  =2t 
••«  *i«  incident  and  refracted  rays  ae  (t — r) 

•••  M«  reflected  and  refracted  rays  =:(t+r). 

Then  the  sidesj  or  parts  of  the  rays  or  amplitudes  intercepted 
will  be 

hi  _  sin  (f — r)     hj        Bin2i 
A  ^sin(i+r)'    A  **sin(t  |-r)* 

25.  Again,  these  sides  have  mechanically  the  relation  of  the 
resultant  and  components  of  the  vibratory  motions  in  their  re- 
spective directions.  Hence  this  simple  relation  is  adopted  by 
Prof.  Maccullagh  to  express  the  relative  amplitudes  or  vdocities : 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  (as  he  observes)  they  so 
nearly  resemble  the  e^roressions  adopted  by  Fresnel,  on  the  op- 
posite hypothesis  of  vibrations  j!>«y«ufi(n</flr  to  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence, with  which  this- construction  can  have  no  relation. 

26.  For  yyat9i\ori%  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  or 
when  the  vibrations  of  all  the  three  ravs  BXtparaUel  to  the  eur» 
face  of  the  medium,  it  is  also  inferred  that  the  amplitudes  must 
be  mechanically  equivalent^  or,  as  more  distincdy  argued  by 
Mr.  Power,  that '' a  particle  at  the  surface  of  separation  wQl  hd 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  performing  its  phase  to  the  inci- 
dent, to  the  reflected,  and  to  the  refracted  rays,  with  transverse 
velocities  proportional  to  the  amplitudes  of  those  rays  respect- 
ively;.^' and  that  ''since  this  particle  cannot  move  in  more  than 
one  way  at  once,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  latter  must  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  former,  according  to  the  law  of  the  composition  of 
velocities.'' 


(HO 
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27.  But  these  are  merely  particular  cases  of  the  general  theory 
of  "  equivalence  of  vibrations/'  first,  I  believe,  systematically 
proposed  by  Prof.  Maccullagh  as  the  basis  of  his  higher  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction  at  the  surfaces  of 
crystals.  Yet  some  cases  of  it  appear  to  have  been  assumed  by 
Fresnel,  though  under  a  slight,  out  material,  difference  of  view. 
The  general  principle  common  to  both  is,  that  in  '^  two  conti- 
guous media,  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  vibrations  are 
mechanically  equivalent  :'^  but  a  difference  in  conception  of  the 
distribtUion  of  the  force  among  them  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  expressions ;  on  either  view,  how- 
ever, these  expressions  indicate  conditions  distinctively  applying 
to  vibrations  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence. 

28.  Taking  three  co-ordinate  planes,  XY  that  of  the  surface^ 
XZ  that  of  incidence,  and  YZ  perpendicular  to  incidence,  any 
vibration  A  passing  through  the  origin  taken  at  the  point  of  in- 
cidence, and  inclined  to  XZ  by  an  angle  d,  and  to  XY  by  0, 
may  be  resolved  into 

y^hmi0,    x=shco^0coB<f>,    ;2r=Acosdsin^. 

Then  for  h  of  the  incident  ray  we  have  ^s=t  and  d 

•«•      A'  of  the  reflected  ray  we  have  ^=t  and  6' 

•  •  •       A^  of  the  refracted  ray  we  have  ^ = r  and  Og. 

The  law  of  equivalent  vibrations,  according  to  Prof.  Mac- 
cullagh, is  expressed  by  these  relations  between  the  resolved 
parts  respectively : — 

in  z,  h  cos  0  sin  i  +  hi  cos  ff  sin  is  A^  cos  0^  sin  r ; 

in  y,  Asin^  +  A^sin^=A^sin^,; 

in  X,  Acos^cosi+A'cos^cosissA^cosd^cosr. 

29.  Hence  if  the  plane  of  vibration  coincide  with  YZ  perpen- 
dicular to  incidence,  0=zff=0^z=. 90^,  and  the  law  becomes  simply 

A+A'=A^. 

If  it  coincide  with  XZ,  ^=^=^^=0,  and  it  becomes 

A  cos  t + A'  cos  1= Ay  cos  r, 

or  A+A'=:A,^U(A,). 

'cost       ^  " 

These  two  may  be  included  in  the  formula 

(A,)=A,(sind4-~^cosd).   .   .     .     (L) 

^=90^  gives  (A,)  =  A„  and  ^=0  gives  (A,)=a/ 


cosr 
'cosi* 
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Such  is  the  principle  of  equiyalent  vibrations^  according  to 
Prof.  Maccullagh;  in  other  words,  it  is  founded  on  the  pro« 
position  that  "  the  incident  and  reflected  vibrationa  are  equivalent 
to  the  refracted.'^ 

80.  It  does  not  appear  to  what  extent  Fresnel  had  adopted 
any  generalized  view  or  this  kind ;  but  in  the  deduction  of  his 
formula,  he  introduces  an  equation  which  is  equivalent  to 

cost    ' 

for  vibrations  jNiraSe/  to  the  plane  of  incidence;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  expression  for  the  law  of  equivalence,  in  that 
case  we  must  also  take  for  that  o{  perpendicular  vibrations. 

In  other  words,  the  law  of  equivalent  vibration,  according  to 
FresnePs  view,  will  differ  from  that  of  Maccullagh  in  that  it 
affirms  the  proposition  that  "  the  refracted  and  reflected  vibratiom 
are  equivalent  to  the  incident** 

These  values  of  A^  which  we  will  call  (I/),  may  be  combined 
in  the  same  expression  as  before  (L). 

Equation  ofyn  viva. 

81.  That  the  amplUudee  of  the  vibrations  are  the  measures  of 
the  t^bct^ief  of  those  vibrations  whose  time  is  constant^  is  obvious; 
aud  further,  that  the  square  of  the  amplitude  or  velocity,  multu 
plied  by  the  vibrating  mass,  is  the  true  measure  of  the  intensity  i 
and  consequently  that  the  principle  of  vis  viva,  of  which  it  is  a 
simple  application,  is  true,  undoubtedly  receives  ample  proof 
a  posteriori,  inasmuch  as  all  the  calculations  founded  on  this 
principle  agree  to  such  extreme  accuracy  with  the  experimental 
results,  whatever  question  may  have  existed  as  to  its  establish- 
ment  ^priori. 

82.  Mr.  Power,  assuming  the  general  principle,  but  following 
an  original  analytical  method,  deduces  directly  expressions  for 
the  vis  viva  of  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  ray  respect- 
ively  j  and  applies  them  by  introducing  the  same  expressions  for 
the  amplitudes  as  those  of  Maccullagh,  and  on  the  same  suppo- 
sition as  to  the  directions  of  the  planes  of  vibration,  though  not 
on  the  same  hypothesis  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  aether,  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  led  to  conclusions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
which  have  been  considered  by  some  as  questionable,  but  the 
consideration  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry. 

88.  Assuming  the  ordinary  formula  for  vibrations  in  any  p/oR^^ 

umh«m  —  {vt'^a!)i 
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if  n  be  the  number  of  vibrationB  in  a  nnit  of  time^  v^^tiK;  a&d 
for  two  media^ 

— =5^^     r  =^  ^  =^  ^^^  homogeneous  light. 

84.  If  we  consideri  first,  a  single  line  of  vibrating  molecules^ 
we  may  investigate  the  vis  viva  of  that  line;  but  from  this  pro« 
ceeding  to  the  vibrating  mass,  we  must  multiply  the  previous  ex- 
pression by  the  density  (or  equivalent  retarding  property),  which 
we  may  express  generally  by  S  and  5,  for  the  external  and  in- 
ternal lether;  and  by  the  rectangular  breadths  of  the  oblique 
rays  on  the  same  base  or  section  of  the  surface,  which  will  be 
respectively  proportional  to  cost  and  cosr:  thus  we  shall  have 
in  general  for  the  multipliers,  S  cos  i  and  S^  cos  r ;  the  former  for 
the  incident  and  reflected,  the  latter  for  the  refracted  ray. 

36.  Mr.  Power's  investigation  is  restricted  to  a  particular 
hypothesis  as  to  the  density,  but  may  be  more  simply  and  gene- 
rally followed  but  thus : — 

.  For  a  length  dx,  in  which  the  molecules  have  a  common 
velocity,  we  may  take  for  that  velocity, 

du     iirhv       %ir,  ^      . 

and  for  a  single  line  of  vibrating  molecules^  the  vie  vha 

I  y^dx^  — jji —  1  cos*— (©/—«?)<&• 

For  a  portion  from  x  to  ^r-f-X,  the  integral  is  easily  found  to 
reduce  to  ^ ;  and  thus  for  those  limits, 

and  for  the  vibrating  mass,  as  before  explained  (34), 
For  the  incident  ray /issStt^A^S cost 
.  ••    reflected  ray//  s=  %7!^ntPv6  cos  i 
. .  •     refracted  ray/), = fhAth^JS^  cos  r. 

But  since  the  principle  of  vw  viva  fpyenpssff^p^^  we  have  the 

equation  connecting  the  vires  viva, 

/itS  cos  •(**- Af«)  a  8,  cos  rA,*, 
or  generally 

m{h^^h^^m/^^^ (M) 

where,  on  substituting  the  values  of  m  and  m,  on  the  respective 
hypotheses,  we  can  express  the  vites  viva  equally  on  the  respect- 
ive views  of  Fresnel,  Maccullagh,  and  others. 
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86.  In  some  of  these  investigations!  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies^  to 
which  the  communication  of  vibratory  motion  in  aether  presents 
BO  striking  an  analogy.  The  well-known  equations  einpressing 
the  law  of  impact  are  adopted  directly  as  the  basis  of  FresneFs 
proof  in  the  case  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence^  giving  rise  to  his  formulas  (H)« 

The  very  same  equation  is  deduced  by  Maccullagh  from  his 
abstract  dynamical  principles^  without  reference  to  the  above^ 
mentioned  analogy;  but  applied  on  the  same  hypothesis  as  to 
the  vibrations^  and  on  his  assumption  as  to  the  density^  it  pro- 
duces his  formulas  (K). 

37.  This  deduction^  which  is  independent  of  any  particular 
supposition  as  to  detisities  or  direction  of  vibrations,  is  as  foUows : — 

Combining  equations  (L)  and  (M}|  we  have 

A/    ""in  ^      (A+AO«     '^A+A''   - 
whence, 

•     '    m-^m,     hi 


m-k-mi     A 
whence  again, 


f 


(N) 


(*+*,)«»«.-*,  or  *i«^^ (0) 

Deduction  of  Bxpressiane  for  the  Amplitudee, 

38.  (I.)  On  the  hypothesis  of  equal  densities,  we  have  directly, 
on  substituting  in  the  equation  (N)  the  values  of  the  masses  and 
dividing  by  k,  supposed  =1, 

9ns8in2t,    m^^sinZr, 
•     •  Li_  Bin2i— sm8r      j__      2sin2t 

^^  sin2i  +  sin2r'     *'     sin2i4-sin2r-    '     *     ^^^ 

These  are  MaccullagVs  formulas  deduced  in  the  same  way,  and 
here  (as  before)  li  changes  sign  at  t+r=90^ 

89.  It  is  also  evident  that  these  values  fulfil  the  equations  of 
vie  viva  (M),  viz. 

(*«--*«) a:*«-52iL«  sin2f  sin2r, 

as  well  as  that  of  equivalence  of  vibrations  (L), 

A+A'^A,s2sin2t; 

which  last  shows  that  they  belong  necessarily  to  vibrations  j9«r- 
fendkular  to  the  plane  of  mcidence. 
40.  F(Hf  vibtations/^tfrotttf/ to  the  plane  of  incidence  :^«ince  we 
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are  here  ooncemed  only  with  the  ratios  of  the  amplitades^  we 
may  sappose  one  of  them  the  same  as  in  the  last  ease^  and  thenee 
find  the  others^  which  will  be  different  in  order  to  fiilfil  the  dif* 
ferent  conditions.  Thus  assuming  ki^h^,  the  condition  of  equi* 
valence  (L)  gives 

/I  .  r/\     1  cosr     ^  .    ^.cosr     .  .    . 

(A+ A') = A^ r=2  sm  2t ;  =:4sm  t  eos  r : 

'cost  cost 

and  from  this,  with  that  of  vis  viva  (M),  vix. 

(A«-A'^=A;-?^=16sintcostBinrcosr=(A  +  A')(A-A') 

(A— A^) =4  cos  t  sin  r 

2Ass4  sin  t  cos  r +4  cos  t  sin  r 

2A'=s4  sin  t  cos  r — 4  cos  t  sin  r ; 

and  since  always  sin  i  ^  sin  r  and  cos  r  >  cos  t,  the  last  value  is 
always  positive*     Hence  dividing  by  h,  considered  s=  Ij 

^_8in^-r)  8in2t  ^ 

^■"sin(t+r)'  /'     sin(t+r)  '     •     •     •     W 

the  same  values  as  those  derived  from  the  geometrical  construc- 
tion before  mentioned  (24). 

41.  (II.)  Ou  the  hypothesis  of  increased  density  (or  of  in-^ 
creased  retardation  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  same  law), 
we  have  for  the  masses  m s=  sin r cost,  fn|=:sintcosr,  in  which, 
since  sin r  <  sin t  and  cosf  <:cos r,  we  have  always  m^nip  and 
therefore  when  we  substitute  in  equation  (N),  we  have 

m^mi^  — (sin  t  COST—  sinrcost)^:  —  sin  (t— r). 
Thus  from  that  equation  we  have  directly,  dividing  by  A,  as  before, 
,,      — 8in(t— r)       .      2  sin  r  cost  ,„. 

sm(t+r)    '       '      sm(i+r)  ^    ' 

These  are  FresnePs  formulas  as  derived  originally  jfrom  assu- 
ming the  same  equation  (N)  on  the  analogy  of  impact. 

42.  But  it  is  also  evident  from  the  process  of  elimination  by 
which  that  equation  is  here  obtained,  that  these  values  fulfil  the 
equation  of  vis  viva, 

(A«-A«)  ^h,^fi^^  =  sin  2t  sin  2r, 
^  '       "^cost  ' 

as  well  as  that  of  equivalence  of  vibrations  (L), 

A+^=sAp  or  sin(t+r)— sin  (t—r)e=2 sin f  cost; 

which  last  proves  that  they  necessarily  belong  to  vibrations  per* 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

48.  For  vibrations  paraUel  to  the  plane  of  incidence: — as 
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before,  if  we  assume  k^^Zh^  to  find  k  and  ]/,  the  condition  of 
equivalent  vibrations  (L)  gives 

i  ,  1/     ,  cosr      .   .  .cosr    ^  •    o 

k+K^kt ra4smrcosf ;s28in2r. 

'cost  cost 

Also  the  equation  of  vis  viva  (M)  becomes 

(A«-*«)=A,V-^=48in2tsin2r=(*+*')(*-*'), 
cos  t 

whence 

*-if=2sin2t 

2A=:sin2r+8in2» 

2A'=8in2r— 8in2t\ 
Hence,  as  before, 

jj^  8in2r— •sin2t      ,  _      4  sin  rcos  t  .j^. 

Bin2r  +  8in2t'      '""  sin  2r  +  sin  2t '  '     '     ^   r 

And  since  for  t = t»  or  (t + r)  =90°,  sin  2r = sin  2t,  we  have  A'=0; 
for  incidences,  t  <  tr,  we  have  sin  2r  <  sin  2t,  and  therefore -^il/; 
and  for  t  >  «r sin 2r  >  sin 2t  or4- A*. 

44.  Or  again,  urithoui  assuming  the  value  of  kp  we  may  proceed 
thus :  from  the  equation  of  vis  viva^ 

^  '  smtcosr       ' 

from  the  law  of  equivalence. 

Equating  these,  we  have 

(**— il'*)  sinr  cos*  r  cos  t = (*  +  k!)^  sin  t  cos' t  cos  r 

(*«-A'Vin2^=(*+*')'8in2t 

i«(sin2r-  sin2t')=2**'sin2t  +  *«(sin2t+  sin2r) ; 
and  observing  that 

2kkf  sin  2t = **'(  (sin  2t — sin  2r)  +  (sin  2t + sin  2r) ) 

(* + AO*(sin  2r-sin  2i)  =  (*+ A')*'(sin  2 1 + sin  2r) 

A(sin2r-sin2t)a:*'(sin2r+  ^m2i) 

cos  t 

Ar+A's=2sin2r,  and  thence  A.=2sin2r ; 

*  '  cosr 

or  as  before,  dividing  by  k, 

„     8in2r— 8in2t      ,        4  sinr  cost 


sin  2r  +  sin  2t'       '     sin  2r  +  sin  2t* 
45.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  formulas  differ  from 
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those  of  Fresnel^  as  before  gi7en^  in  that  the  numerator  of  A'  is 
here  negative  for  •  -<  «r  and  positive  for  i  >  «. 

This  difference  is  traceable  to  the  process  by  which  the  deduc- 
tion of  Fresnel's  original  form  was  effected ;  it  being  made  by 
means  of  two  equations  (see  Airy^s  Tracts  §  129)^  one  of  which 
is  the  same  as  the  equation  of  vis  viva,  viz. 

sin  r  cos  i(**— A'*)  =  sin  t  cos  r*,* ; 
the  other  is 

cos  i{k — A') = cos  r  k^, 

which  involves  a  different  assumption  as  to  the  principle  of  equi- 
valent vibrations^  as  before  observed  (30). 

46.  It  will  be  desirable  to  follow  the  deduction  of  the  for- 
mulas on  this  supposition. 

For  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence^  from 
the  vi^  viva, 

^  ^smtcosr       ' 

From  this  law  of  equivalence  (30)^ 

Hence 

(A*— A^)  sin  r  cos  t  =  (A— A^)*  sin  i  cos  r, 
or 

(A+ A^)  sin  r  cos  t=  (A— A^)  sin  t  cos  r 

A(sin  •  cos  r  —  sin  r  cos  •) = A'(sin  r  cos  t  +  sin  i  cos  r), 
whence 

A/—  aip(»-"y)      jr  __  2  sin  r  cos  i 
Sin  (« +  r)        '      sm  (t  -f  r) 

These  differ  from  FresnePs  original  formulas  in  the  sign  of  U. 

47.  For  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence^  on  the 
same  supposition  (30)  we  have 

'cosr 
and  thenoe^  as  in  (44)^ 

(*«-*«)  sin2r=(*-*0*  8in  2t; 
whence^  in  like  manner^ 

(*-A')*(sin  2i^sin  2r)  =  (* - A')*'(Bin  2i +sin  2r), 
and  thence 

j^_Bin2t^  sin2r        ,  ..  _    48inrco8  i 
"■  Bin2t+  sin Sr*  '""  sin2t-f  8in2f«' 
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wbieb  iHre  the  formulas  of  Fresnel  ae  mginaUy  deduced,  and  in 
which  (aa  before)  we  ha?e  +  A'  for  t  <  v^  and  —A'  for  i^-^. 

48.  £[ere^  again^  we  might  otherwise  deduce  the  same  for- 
mulas; as  before  (43)  assuming  ki^2hp  we  should  have 

jt--il/^jt22£r=2sin2r, 
cost  ' 

and  (*•— *'*)=s48in2r  sin  2i  gives  k-\-V=^2  sin  2i,  whence 

-,     sin2»— sin2r        ,   .         4 sin r cost 

sm2tH-8m2r'  '     sm2tH-sm2r 

49.  In  another  point  of  view  we  may  observe  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  all  the  above  formulas  (genendiziag  a  remark  in 
Mr.  Power's  paper)^  as  follows : — 

Trigonometrically^  we  have  evidently, 

sin*(t + r)  —  sin*  (t  — r)  =  sin  2t  sin  2r, (P) 

[sin 2t  +  sin 2r]«—  [sin  2i-  sin  2r]«=4 sin  2i sin  2r.     (Q) 

60.  Also  from  /i  sin  r  =s  sin  t,  we  have  the  identical  equation 

4/b&  sin  r  sin  t  cos*  t  cos  r  s4  sin*  t  coi*  t  cos  r, 
or 

fjk  cos  t  (sin  2r  sin  2t')  =s  cos  r  (sin*  2%) ; 

whence,  substituting  in  this  equation  the  value  from  (P),  it 
becomes 

fbcos  t[sin*  {i+r)^  sin*  (»— r)]  =  cosr(sin*2t) ; 
or  from  (Q)  we  have 
|A  cost  [{sin  2t+  8in2r)*— (sin2i—  8in2r)*]a=  cosr  4Bin*3t; 

which  agree  with  the  formulas  of  MaccuUagh,  and  the  equation 
of  vis  viva  on  the  hypothesis  of  equal  densities. 

51.  Again,  we  have  the  identical  equation 

4  cos*t  sin  t  sin  r  cosr =4/^sin  r  cos*  t  sin  r  cos  r, 
or 

cos  t(sin  2t  sin  2r)^fi  cos  r(4  cos*  1 8in*r) ; 

whence  from  (P)  we  have 

COS  t  [8in*(t + r)  —  8in*(t — r)]  =/*  cos  r  (4  cos*  t  sin*  r) ; 
or  from  (Q)  we  have 

C08t[(®i^2t  +  8in2r)*— (sin2t— sin2r)*]=/L6COsr(16cos*tsin*r); 
which  agree  with  Fresnel^s  formulas,  and  the  equation  of  via  viva 
on  the  hypothesis  of  increased  densitjjr* 

52.  But  thus  far  nothing  determines  the  plane  o/viiratimu 
For  this  purpose  we  must  apply  the  law  of  equivalent  vibrations ; 
and  in  either  case,  since  it  is  the  squares  of  the  amphtudes  which 
enter  the  formulas,  we  may  take  ±A',  ±A^,  ±hl,  ±kf,  according 
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as  they  f  cdfil  the  conditions  ivith  the  npper  or  lower  sign :  in 
this  way  we  reproduce  the  foregoing  resnlts,  which  it  is  needless 
here  to  repeat. 

Experimental  Evidence. 

68.  That  the  whole  series  of  experimental  results  relative  to 

Eolarization  are  accurately  represented  by  the  foregoing  formulas, 
as  been  fully  substantiated  by  the  researches  of  Fresnel^  Ara^^ 
Brewster^  and  others ;  but  these  changes  afford  no  distinctive 
test  between  the  several  theories  here  adverted  to. 

54.  It  may  be  desirable  more  particularly  here  to  notice  the 
interpretation  of  the  change  of  sign  in  these  formulas* 
In  general  it  is  obvious^  that  in  the  elementary  formula 

ttssA  sin  -^  (t?^— or); 


if  we  suppose  x  increased  to  ^+  qi  we  have 


X 
2' 


t/ssAsin— N'— a?--o/=*®^  —  (r^— a?)— TT  =—Asin —(»/—«), 
or  that  a  difference  of  sign  indicates  a  change  of  180°  m  phase, 
and  that  this  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  ^  in  route. 

55.  This  conclusion  includes  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  loss  or  gain  of  half  a  wave-length  between  reflexion  at  the 
first  surface  of  a  dense  medium  represented  by  sin  (t— r),  where 
we  have  t  >  r ;  and  at  the  second^  where  we  have  t  <  r,  which 
gives  —sin  (t— r)^ — a  difficulty  which  so  long  embarrassed  the 
early  history  of  the  theory^  and  which  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to 
state  thus  clearly^  though  of  so  elementary  a  character^  as  it 
would  sometimes  appear  to  be  still  felt. 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  when  this  change  of  sign  is 
material. 

Intensities  of  Light, 

56.  The  intensities  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  at  dif- 
ferent incidences,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  incident  light, 
are  measured  by  the  vires  vivie,  that  is,  by  the  vibrating  masses 
multiplied  by  the  squares  of  the  amplitudes  or  velocities. 

Thus,  considering  the  intensity  of  the  incident  ray  as  unity, 
for  (H)  let 


and  for  (K)  let 


I=mA'«,     I^=m^«, 
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ordividmg,  j^^«     I,=  ^A« 


m, 


whence^  calculating  the  values  of  hf,  h^  and  t!^  k^  for  the  several 
mcidences^  we  have  the  intensities  directly* 
But  from  the  equation  of  vk  viva  we  have 

(1-A'«)=5V> 

'      m    * 

Thus^  knowing  only  the  values  hi  and  U^  we  obtain  at  once  those 
of  the  refracted  intensities^  instead  of  having  to  calculate  A,  and 
itp  which  is  a  troublesome  process ;  thus  we  take  simply 

And  this^  it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of  any  hypothesis 
as  to  densities. 

57.  If  we  calculate  L  and  J^  directly  as  above,  the  values  of 
the  amplitudes  will  diner  according  to  the  hypotheses  of  the 
density :  but  then  we  have  to  observe,  as  before,  that  (denoting 
FresneFs  values  by  roman  letters)  we  have  (14)  and  (19) 

A,=hj*,     k.^kifi,    —'=—'— 5, 
and  thus 

ffi   '      m    '       m    '      m    ' 

Thus,  either  way,  the  calculated  intensities  will  be  the  same  on 
either  hypothesis. 

58.  To  trace  the  intensities  at  different  incidences : — 

(1.)  At  the  perpendicular  incidence  i sO  and  rsO.     Thus  the 

formulas  become  A' =:^  ^^n'  ^^^  ^^^  actual  values  may  be 
found,  since  at  perpendicular  incidences  we  have  (16), 

For  equal  densities,  -^  =- ; 
^  m      fjb 


For  increased  density,  — '  =  /* 


m 

In  either  case  the  formula  hl=     ""    ^  will  give 

•    m-f-mi 

Pka.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  76.  July  1856. 
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This  was  Dr.  Young's  formula^  deduced  in  an  early  stage  of  these 
inquiries. 

If  we  suppose  /ass  1*5^  this  will  give 

I,=  l-A«=-96. 

Also  y^^cos(»-r)^y 

co8(i+r) 
whence  J=*«=A»=04,    J,=  -96. 

(2.)  For  the  angle  of  complete  polarization  t+r=90°, 
8in{»— r)=co8  2r,    8in(»+.r)=l,    tan»=/*=l'6astan56^  IQ*, 
I=A«=cos«2r,    J=l-A«=8in«2r, 

(3.)  In  the  limit  of  ohlique  incidence^ 

1=90°,     sin  (•— r)=  cosr,     sin  (»+r)=  eosr, 
I=A'«=1,    J^l-A^^O, 
tan  (90-r)  =  tan  (90+r), 

(4.)  For  these  and  other  incidences  generally^  the  following 
table  will  show  the  approximate  intensities. 

Intensities  at  different  Incidences. 


^-1-6. 

Fomralfta  H. 

FdrmalwK.             1 

<. 

r. 

!=*'«. 

i,=(i -*'•;. 

J=ik«. 

j,=(i-»^). 

6  ' 

5   ' 

•040 

•960 

-040 

•960 

80 

13  10 

•047 

•953 

•034 

•966 

40 

85  88 

•077 

•983 

•014 

•986 

56  19 

3d  41 

•158 

•848 

•000 

1-000 

60 

35  16 

•176 

•884 

•008 

•998 

80 

41    8 

•516 

•485 

•197 

-808 

90 

41  49 

1-000 

•000 

1-000 

•000 

59.  The  necessai^  imperfections  of  photometry  preclude  any 
accurate  verification  of  these  numerical  results  j  but  by  throwing 
the  two  images  of  a  roimd  hole  in  an  opake  plate  covering  one 
end  of  a  rhomboid  of  ioeland  spar  on  a  surface  of  glass^  at  dif- 
ferent incidences,  the  eye  can  readily  compare  the  intensities 
in  some  of  the  more  marked  cases,  both  of  the  reflected  and 
the  transmitted  rays,  of  the  two  beams  polarized  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  which  show  a  general  agreement  with 
theory. 
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60.  The  qnestioB  whether  the  plane  of  vibration  is  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the*  plane  of  polarization^  has  been  lately  dis- 
cussed at  large  by  M.  Haidinger,  whoj  after  an  extended  com- 
parative view  of  the  experimental  consequences  involved  in  con- 
nexion with  various  optical  phsenomena  on  either  supposition, 
decides  in  &vour  of  the  superior  simplicity  and  consistency  of 
FresnePs  view,  that  the  plane  of  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation.  (See  Phil.  Mag.  March  1856,  vol.  xi. 
p.  242,  No.  71.  The  original  is  in  Foggendorff^s  Annalen,  Oct. 
1855.     See  also  Silliman^s  Journal,  Jan.  1856.) 

61.  A  very  refined  and  ingenious  suggestion  for  a  direct 
"  experimentum  crucis'^  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dale  to  the 
British  Association  in  1846,  but  practical  difficulties  appear  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  application.  (See  '  Report,'  1M6,  Sec- 
tion A.) 

62.  But  a  more  recent  result  of  Prof.  Stokes  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive on  the  question  of  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  vibration. 
In  his  paper  '*  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Diffiraction  "  (Gam- 
bridge  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  part  1,  1840),  he  has  established 
theoreticaUy  the  conclusion,  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  dif' 
fracted  ray  previously  polarized,  is  in  general  different  from  that  of 
the  incident,  excqpt  when  perpendicular,  and  when  parallel,  to  the 
plane  of  diffraction.  For  intermediate  positions  their  directions 
are  connected  by  a  simple  law,  which  mav  be  expressed  by  saying, 
that  if  the  arcs  of  inclination  of  the  vibrations  to  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  difiraction  be  measured  on  two  semicircles 
intersecting  in  a  common  diameter  coinciding  with  that  perpen- 
dicular, and  inclined  to  each  other  at  the  angle  of  diffi^ction, 
then  the  arc  of  inclination  of  the  incident  vibration,  measured  from 
the  point  of  intersection,  being  taken  as  longitude,  that  of  the 
diffracted  vibration  will  be  the  corresponding  right  ascension. 

It  the  two  semicircles,  whose  planes  are 
respectivelyperpendicular  to  the  directions 
of  the  incident  and  the  difiracted  rays,  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  0,  equal  to  the  angle 
of  diffi*active  deviation,  and  if  aa  and  Oi  be 
the  inclinations  of  the  diffracted  and  inci- 
dent vibrations  measured  from  the  inter- 
section 0°,  by  Mr.  Stokes's  theory  they 
are  connected  by  the  equation 

tan  ot^sa  cos  0  tan  Ui, 

which  leads  to  the  construction  here  re- 
presented by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  extremities  of  a^  and  Oi  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  a^.    Whence  it  follows,  that  near  the  intersection  {(f), 
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that  is  the  perpendicular  position^  the  changes  in  the  inclination 
of  the  di&acted  ray  will  be  much  less  rapid^  or  the  indications 
more  crowded  together^  than  near  the  parallel  position  (90^),  or 
the  plane  of  diffraction. 

But  we  can  observe  the  changes  only  in  the  plane  o{ polariza- 
tion. I(,  then^  these  changes  are  more  slow  near  the  perpen-- 
dicuhr  (0^),  the  planes  of  polarization  are  parallel  to  those  of 
vibration}  if  near  the  parallel  (9(f),  then  they  are  perpendicular 
to  those  of  vibration. 

A  series  of  experiments  of  the  most  elaborate  and  accurate 
kind  unequivocally  show  the  latter  to  be  the  fact, 

63.  Thus  experiment  obliges  us  to  adopt  PresneVs  hypothesis  of 
vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  by  con- 
sequence (as  here  shown)  either  increased  density  or  some  other 
property  expressed  by  the  same  law. 

In  thus  being  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hypothesis  of  equal 
density^  or  at  least  the  formulas  expressing  it^  we  do  not,  in  fact, 
sacrifice  anything  in  point  of  simplicity,  the  same  amount  of 
analysis  being  requisite  to  deduce  the  expressions  on  either  sup- 
position ;  and  in  giving  up  the  beautiful  geometry  of  Maccullagh, 
we  do  ample  justice  to  his  more  substantial  discoveries, — the 
general  laws  of  equivalence  of  vibrations  (whatever  difference 
may  arise  on  a  subordinate  point),  and  their  connexion  with  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  vis  viva,  on  which  the  whole  theory 
reposes.  There  are,  however,  some  other  points  hinted  at  in 
what  precedes,  which  may  demand  further  inquiry  at  a  future 
opportunity. 

II.  On  the  Cones  which  pass  through  a  given  Curve  of  the  Third 
Order  in  Space.     By  A.  Cayley,  Esq.* 

THE  following  investigation  is  connected  with  the  theory  of 
the  cubic  (a,  b,  c,  d^x,  y)^,  and  in  particular  with  a  theorem 
that  the  determinant  formed  with  the  second  differential  coeffi* 
cients  of  the  discriminant  gives  the  square  of  the  discriminant. 

Consider  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  d  sb  linear  functions  of  co- 
ordinates, the  equations 

(equivalent,  of  course,  to  two  equations)  belong  to  a  curve  of  the 
third  order  in  space,  the  edge  of  regression  of  the  developable 
surface  obtained  by  putting  the  discriminant  equal  to  zero,  or 
which  has  for  its  equation 

-a«rf«  +  6a&crf-4ac»-4A8rf+3*V=0. 
And,  moreover,  the  above  forms  are  the  general  representations 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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of  any  curve  of  the  third  order^^  aud  developable  soiface  of  th^ 
fourtn  order.  The  question  arises^  to  find  the  equation  of  the 
cone  of  the  third  order  having  an  arbitrary  point  for  its  vertex, 
and  passing  through  the  curve  of  the  third  order.  This  may  be 
done  by  Joachimsthal^s  method :  let  a,  l3,y,She  the  values  of 
a,  b,  Cy  d  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  in  the  equations  of  the 
carve,  say  in 

for  a,  bj  c,dymt/^ua-^vayUb'\-vPyUC'\-frfyUd'\-v&;  if  from  the 
e<}uations  so  obtained  u,  v  are  eliminated,  the  resulting  equation 
will  be  that  of  the  cone  of  the  third  order. 
The  substitutions  in  question  give 

Ltt«-f2Mut;+Nr«=0 
LV  +  2M'ut;+NV=0, 

L=2(ac-*«),     M=a7+c«-2AA     N  =2(«7-/8^, 
I/=2(W-c«),    M'=68-fdf;3-2(?y,    N'=2(/3S-7«). 
The  result  of  the  elimination  is 

4(LN^M«)(yN'-M'«)-(LN'+iyN-2MMO«=0, 
and  we  have 

LN'  +  L'N-2MM'=4(fry-tfi8)H4(fl/9-A«)(cS-rfy) 
+2(ca-a7)(A5-rf/9). 
Write  for  shortness, 

iy— c/3=:/,     c«— tfy=m,     a/8— i«=n, 

values  which  give  (/*+  m^ + n^ = 0.     Then  forming  the  expression 

4(4/n-m«)(4A/-^«)-(4P4-4fiA+2inj|r)«, 
this  is  equal  to* 

-16/(/»-n/a  + /mjr-2/nA-|-njr«+m«A). 

♦  With  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  the  factor  i(=6y— c^),  it  is  worth 
notidng,  that,  putting  6=:Ar/3,  c=ity,  we  have  identically 

L  «»+2M  w+Nc»=2[(<iy- W)«-h(«y-/3«)r](**+«^)« 
LV+2M'w+NV=2[(i3d-cy)ii+Od-y»)«](ifctt+r), 

j.  e.  the  two  functions  will  contain  a  common  factor  if  6=^0,  o^=.ky,  or 
what  is  the  same  thine,  if  fry~c/3=0.  But  if  the  functions  contain  a  com- 
mon fiEu;tor,  their  resultant  vanishes,  t.  e.  the  resultant  will  vanish  in  virtue 
of  the  relation  by—efi^s^Oy  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  by^cfi  is  a  factor  of 
the  resultant. 
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And  the  equation  of  the  cone  is 

/»— n/a  +  %— 2/nA-fnjr«  +  m*A=0. 
Or  substituting  and  expanding, 

-|-S09S-^7«)a«c-«(«7-/3«)^*  +  2S(«7-/8«)flc«-2a(/3S-7«)i»« 

+S(/37-aS)flAc-a087-«S)dic+(ayS-8;37«+2)8«S)aM 

-  (a/8S-3/8V  +  2«7^flcrf=0. 

Now  putting 

bd—c^^p,     bc—ad^q,     ac^b'^=r, 

and  in  like  manner 

/3S-.y«=P,  i87-«S=Q,  «7-/8«=R, 

and  reducing^  the  final  result  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

P{     -      2abp  +  {ya--2l3b)q  +  {Sa-yc)r] 

+  Q{      -        aqf-^-iyb  -  I3c)q      +       8br} 

+  R{-(«rf-/8c);?-08rf-27c)^      +      2Scr} 

=0, 

where  a,  i,  c,  d  are  current  co-ordinates,  and  J9,  q,  r  are  quadratic 
functions  of  a,  b,  c,  d.  The  equation  is  (as  it  should  be)  satisfied 
by  the  equations  (p=0,  g=0,  r=0)  of  the  given  curve;  it  is 
also  satisfied  per  se  when  F=0,  Q=0,  R=0,  t.  e.  when  the 
vertex  is  a  point  on  the  curve ;  this  indicates  a  change  in  form 
of  the  equation,  and  in  fact  the  cone  is  in  this  case  of  the  second 
order  only.     Suppose  that  the  co-ordinates  of  ihe  vertex  are  in 

this  case  given  by  ^  =  -  =  ^-  =  —  (o-  an  arbitrary  quantity),  it 

may  be  easily  shown  that  the  equation  of  the  cone  is 

or  at  full  length, 

(Arf-c*)  +  <r(pc-ad)  +  <r«(ac-**)  =0. 

In  fact  this  equation  is  evidently  that  of  a  surface  of  the  second 
order  passing  through  the  curve ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  it  is  a  cone. 

2  Stone  Buildings, 
May  1,  1856. 
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III.  On  a  peculiar  Power  possessed  by  Porous  Media  (Sand  and 
Charcoal)  of  removing  Matter  from  Solution  in  Water.  By 
Henbt  M.  Witt,  F.C.8.,  Assistant  Chemist  to  the  Govern- 
meat  School  of  Applied  Science*, 

VARIOUS  methods  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
for  the  purification  of  water  for  the  supply  of  towns,  but 
none  has  been  found  so  practically  convenient  and  efficacious  as 
simple  filtration  through  porous  media,  such  as  sand ;  moreover, 
charcoal  being  known  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  removing 
organic  matters  from  solution,  this  substance  has  been  sug- 
gested and  occasionally  employed  either  as  a  substitute  for,  or 
an  auxiliary  to,  ordinary  sand  filtration. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  by  chemical  analysis  the  more  precise  nature  of  the 
eflTects  produced  upon  ordinary  river-water,  such  as  that  of  the 
Thames,  by  its  passage  through  filters  composed  of  these  media 
respectivelji^  and  of  comparing  their  powers ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  results  obtained  possess  an  interest  extending  con- 
siderably beyond  the  question  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  which 
they  were  made. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  construction  of  experimental  filters, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Simpson,  en- 
gineer to  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company,  to  investigate  the 
results  obtained  by  that  Company's  system  of  filtration  as  carried 
on  up  to  the  present  time  at  Chelsea ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  embracing  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  obligation  to 
this  gentleman,  and  specially  also  to  his  son,  Mr.  James  Simp- 
son, jun.,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  his  very  able 
cooperation  throughout  this  inquiry. 

The  system  of  purification  adopted  by  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works Company  at  their  works  at  Chelsea,  consisted  hitherto 
(for  the  supply  has  by  this  time  commenced  from  Kingston)  in 
pumping  the  water  up  out  of  the  river  into  subsiding  reservoirs, 
where  it  remained  for  six  hours ;  it  was  then  allowed  to  run  on  to 
the  filter  beds.  These  are  large  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  each 
exposing  a  filtering  surface  of  about  270  square  feet,  and  the 
water  passes  through  them  at  the  rate  of  about  6^  gallons  per 
square  foot  of  filtering  surface  per  hour,  making  a  total  quantity 
of  1687-5  gallons  per  hour  through  each  filter. 

The  filters  are  composed  of  the  following  strata  in  a  descend- 
ing order : — 

*  Communicated  hy  the  Author. 
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ft.    in. 
No.  1.  Pine  sand 2    6 


2.  Coarser  sand 
8.  Shells.     .     . 

4.  Pine  gravel  . 

5.  Coarse  gravel 


1  0 

0  6 

0  8 

3  8 


These  several  layers  of  filtering  materials  are  not  placed  per- 
fectly flat,  but  are  disposed  in  waves,  as  seen  in  the  sectional 
drawing;  and  below  the  convex  curve  of  each  undulation  is 
placed  a  porous  earthenware  pipe,  which  conducts  the  filtered 
water  into  the  mains  for  distribution. 

Chelsea  Waterworks,  Thames  Banh,     Transverse  Section  of  FUter. 
Dovmward  Filtration. 


Ground 
line. 


a.  Water  line.  b.  Top  of  fine  nnd.  c.  Collecting  drain  (perforated). 

Note. — Depth  of  water  over  the  sand  «=4  ft.  6  in. 

The  upper  layer  of  sand  is  renewed  about  every  six  months, 
but  the  body  of  the  filter  has  been  in  use  for  about  twenty 
years. 

Samples  of  water  were  taken  and  submitted  to  examination— 

1st.  Prom  the  reservoir  into  which  the  water  was  at  the  time 
being  pumped  from  the  middle  of  the  river. 

2nd.  Prom  the  cistern  after  subsidence  and  .filtration. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, viz.  on  the  12th  of  September  and  the  29th  of  December, 
1855 ;  and  also  on  the  10th  of  May  1856;  and  the  results  are 
embodied  in  Tables  I.,  II.  and  III.,  each  containing  four 
columns, — No.  1  showing  the  quantities  of  the  several  sub- 
stances originally  present,  represented  in  grains  in  the  imperial 
gallon  (70,000  grains)  of  water ;  No.  2,  the  amounts  present 
after  filtration ;  No.  3,  the  actual  quantities  separated  in  grains 
in  the  gallon  of  water ;  and  No.  4,  the  per-centage  ratio  which 
the  amounts  separated  bear  to  the  quantities  originally  present. 
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Remits  of  Filtration  through  Sand  at  the  Chelsea  Waterworks. 
Table  I.— September  12,  1855. 


1. 

Originally 
preMnt. 

s. 
filtntioD. 

s. 

Amount 
lepvated. 

4. 

Per-centam 
ntioofMpa- 
rated  matter. 

Total  aolid  reddue  (including 
suspended  matter) 

}  65*527 

1*240 
64*287 
16112 
48*175 
12-240 
20-170 

41-290 

0-674 
40HI16 

24-237 

0-566 
23-671 
nearly 
7*559 
MOO 
1*820 

86*98 

45-63 
86*82 

alL 
15-69 

9*23 

Organic  matter 

Total  mineral  matter 

Total  Boluble  salts 

40-616 
11-140 
18-357 

Chlorine 

Ctilnride  of  indium  T .-...,....  r 

Table  II.— December  29,  1855. 


1. 

OriginaUy 
preient. 

s. 

After 
flltntioo. 

3. 

Amoant 
■epMBted. 

4. 

Per-centage 
ntioofaepa. 
rated  matter. 

Total  solid  residue  (including 
snqtended  matter)  

}  31*467 

2-375 
29*092 
7*035 
22*057 
8*675 
1-667 
2-747 
2962 

24153 

1-889 
22-264 
1*403 
20-861 
8-402 
1*546 
2*547 
2*372 

7*314 

0-486   - 

6-828 

5*632 

M96 

0*278 

0-121 

0-200 

0-590 

28-24 

20*46 
28*47 
80-05 

725 
19-92 

Organic  matter  

Tat«]  mineral  matter..*. 

Suspended  matter 

Total  dissoWed  salts 

Ume  .'. 

Chlorine 

Chloride  of  sodium    

Sulphuric  acid    

Table  III.— May  lOy  1856. 

Originally 
preMfflt. 

s. 

After 
flltratfam. 

s. 

Amount 
•epanted. 

4. 

Per-eentage 
ratio  of  aepa. 
rated  matter. 

Total  solid  residue  (including 
suspended  matter)  

1 55-60 

4-05 
51-55 
28  93 
22-62 

8*719 

22-85 

1-349 
21-501 

2*285 
19*216 

8-426 

32-75 

2-70 

30049 

26-645 

3-404 

0-293 

58-90 

66-66 
58-29 
9a' 1 0 

Organic  matter  ............... 

Total  mineral  matter 

Suspended  matter 

Total  dissolved  salts 

Limi? ,..-.r.„ 

By  these  analytical  >  results  (if  entitled  to  confidence^  and  I 
may  state  that  idl  due  care  and  attention  was  given  to  ensure 
their  accuracy)  it  is  shown  that  this  process  of  mere  sand  fil* 
tration  is  one  of  more  importance^  and  of  a  more  pecuUar  and 
interesting  character,  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

It  has  been  asserted  as  a  principle  that  sand  filtration  can 
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only  remove  bodies  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  statement  nas  been  established  by  experi- 
ment; in  fact,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  iaj  published  ana- 
lytical examination  of  the  effects  of  sand  filtration. 

These  experiments  supply  the  deficiency,  and  show  moreoyer^ 
that  these  porous  media  are  not  only  capable  of  removing  sus- 
pended matter  (80  to  92  per  cent.),  but  even  of  separating  a 
certain  appreciable  quantity  of  the  salts  Jrom  solution  in  water  I 
viz.  from  6  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  amount  originally  present, 
9  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  common  salt,  3  per  cent,  of  the  lime, 
and  5  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  curious  also  that  the  proportion  of  matter  removed  in 
this  way  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  degree  of  impurity 
of  the  water;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  matter  originally 
present  in  the  water,  the  larger  the  per-centage  ratio  of  the 
salts  removed,  e.  g, : — 

In  Sept.  In  Dec.        In  May. 

Total  impurity  of  water  .  .  .  65527  81-467  5590 
Per-centage  of  salts  removed     •     15*69  5*42  15*04 

This  point  will,  however,  become  more  apparent  by  comparing 
these  experiments  with  those  made  at  Kingston,  where  the 
water  is  much  purer,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
more  particularly  to  refer. 

This  fact,  of  the  power  possessed  by  sand  and  other  porous 
media,  which  rests  for  demonstration  not  only  upon  the  three 
preceding  experiments,  but  also  upon  others  to  be  presently 
described,  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  a  hygienic 
and  OBConomic  point  of  view  as  relating  to  the  great  question 
of  water  supply,  but  also  in  its  bearings  upon  agriculture  and 
geology. 

It  is  possible  that  soils  may  remove  matters  from  solution  in 
water,  not  only  by  decompositions  between  the  contained  salts 
and  the  aluminous  silicates  of  the  soil  (as  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Way),  but  also  in  virtue  of  this  pecuUar  action. 

Again,  water  containing  considerable  quantities  of  saline 
matter  in  solution  may,  by  merely  percolating  through  great 
masses  of  porous  strata  during  long  periods,  be  gradually  de- 
prived of  its  salts  to  such  an  extent  as  probably  to  render  even 
sea-water  fresh. 

This  may  in  fact  be  one  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  production  of  freshwater  springs  which  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  tide  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea :  for  instance,  Darwin,  in  the 
'Voyage  of  the  Beagle'  (vol.  iii.  p.  545),  mentions  that  on 
Keeling  Island,  one  of  the  coral  reefs  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
there  are  freshwater  wells  which  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide. 
Mr.  Darwin,  however,   suggests  another  explanation  of  this 
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phsenomenon ;  he  says  that  *^  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  fresh  water  should  regularly  ebb 
and  flow  with  the  tide.  We  must  believe  that  the  compressed 
sand  or  porous  coral  rock  acts  like  a  sponge^  and  that  the  rain- 
water which  falls  on  the  ground  being  specifically  lighter  than 
salt^  floats  on  its  surfSeu^,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  movements* 
There  can  be  no  actual  attraction  between  salt  and  fresh  water^ 
and  the  spongy  texture  must  tend  to  prevent  all  admixture 
from  slight  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  foun- 
dation consists  only  of  loose  firagments,  upon  a  well  being  dug 
salt  or  brackish  water  enters,  of  which  fact  we  saw  an  instance 
on  this  small  island/' 

Now  I  would  not  presume  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  ex- 
planation, still  it  is  possible  that  the  phsenomenon  may  be  a 
mixed  one,  and  that  the  peculiar  power  which  I  have  found  to 
be  possessed  by  porous  media  may  contribute  towards  the  re- 
sult by  abstracting  a  portion  (at  least)  of  the  salts  from  the  sea- 
water  during  its  passage  through  the  porous  rock. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  Mr.  Darwin's  ex^ 
planation.  If  the  sand  did  not  possess  the  power  of  removing 
salts  from  solution,  to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events,  the  rain- 
water inside  would  tend,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  become  salt  bv 
the  commixture  with  it  of  the  sea-water  from  without,  which 
would  take  place  through  the  porous  diaphragm  so  much  the 
more  readily  on  account  of  their  difference  of  density,  in  virtue 
of  the  "  osmotic  force  *'  so  ably  investigated  by  Professor  Graham. 
Indeed,  the  last  fact  mentiimed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  viz.  that  when 
the  wall  consists  of  loose  fragments  the  wells  are  salt,  tends  to 
show  that  it  is  only  the  very  finely  divided  sand,  the  porous  me«' 
dium  offering  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  which  possesses 
the  power  of  removing  the  salts,  for  if  the  non-commixture  of 
the  salt  and  fresh  water  arose  only  from  their  difference  of 
density,  the  coarseness  of  the  diaphragm  would  not  materially 
affect  it. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  action,  the  only  suggestion 
which  I  may  venture  to  offer  is,  that  it  possibly  arises  from  the 
weak  chemical  affinity  in  virtue^of  which  salts  are  held  in  solu- 
tion in  water,  being  overcome  by  a  physical  force,  the  attraction 
of  cohesion,  or  more  properly  adhesion,  exerted  by  the  greatly 
extended  surface  of  the  porous  body ;  this  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  such  weak  chemical  forces  as  solution  being  overcome 
by  a  physical  attraction.  Gmelin*  instances  several  otlier  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  the  physical  force  of  '*  adhesion'*  to  over- 
come weak  chemical  attractions,  e.  g. :  "  When  vinegar  is  filtered 
through  quartz  sand,  the  first  portion  of  Uquid  that  runs  through 

*  Handbook  of  Chemistry^  Cavendish  Society's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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is  robbed  of  almost  all  its  add,  and  the  vin^ar  does  not  pass 
through  unchanged  until  the  sand  has  become  well  charged 
with  acid.  Potato  brandy  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered 
through  quartz  sand,  yields  at  first  pure  water,  then  a  mixture 
of  water  and  alcohol  deprived  of  its  fusel  oil,  and  lastly,  the 
original  mixture  unaltered :  wood  shavings  also  deprive  vinegar 
of  nearly  all  its  acid ;  charcoal  acts  still  more  powerfuUy*/' 

Now  it  is  possible  that  these  being  organic  compounds  they 
may  be  oxidized,  even  into  carbonic  add  and  water,  under  these 
circumstances;  but  whatever  di£ference  of  opinion  may  arise 
respecting  the  cause,  this  cannot  affect  the  simple  expenmental 
fact. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  if  sand  possess  this  power.  Are  not 
the  salts  removed  from  the  water  accumulated  in  the  sand,  and 
would  not  this  throw  light  upon  the  mode  of  formation  of  sand- 
stone conglomerate  rocks  ?  To  enable  me  to  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  have  in  my  possession  samples  of  sand,  before  use,  and 
also  after  employment  in  the  middle  of  the  filter  at  Chelsea  for 
no  less  than  twenty  years,  and  their  analyses  will  form  the  sub- 

{'ect  of  a  future  communication ;  pressure  of  other  duties  having 
utherto  prevented  me  from  the  completion  of  this  important 
point  in  the  inquiry* 

But,  as  before  mentioned,  the  preceding  are  not  the  only  ex- 
periments which  I  have  made  on  this  subject :  the  following  were 
performed  at  Kingston,  where  the  water  is  far  purer,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  charcoal 
and  comparing  its  powers  with  those  of  sand. 

A.t  the  time  these  experiments  were  in  progress,  the  Company's 
filter-beds  at  Kingston,  now  just  completdL,  were  unfinished, 
and  consequently,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  both  of  sand 
and  charcoal  on  the  comparatively  pure  water  of  Kingston,  it 
became  necessary  to  construct  smaller  experimental  fiilters. 

The  earlier  experiments  were  upon  the  effects  of  charcoal,  and 
several  preliminary  trials  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  form  of  filter  and  rate  of  filtration  which  would  nearest 
approximate  to  the  operation  as  carried  on  on  the  large  scale. 

In  the  first  of  these  experiments,  to  which  attention  may  be 
drawn,  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  river  into  a  dstem  of 
slate,  where  a  deposition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  suspended 
matter  took  place;  it  was  then  conducted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  right-hand  compartment  of  a  nearly  cubical  wooden  cistern, 
this  nght-hand  compartment  being  separated  from  the  one  on 
the  left  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  the  walls  of  which  were  of  wire* 
gauze,  and  the  interior  filled  with  fragments  of  oak  charcoal, 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to  a  walnut :  this  charcoal  dia* 
*  Wagenmann,  Poggendorflf  b  Annalen,  audv.  600. 
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phragm  exposed  a  filtering  surface  of  about  4-38  square  feet ; 
the  filtration  was  lateral  and  descending^  the  water  entering  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  right-hand  compartment^  and  passing  out 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  left-hand  division ;  the  rate  of 
filtration  being  half  a  gallon  per  minute. 

A  sample  of  the  water  was  analysed  before  passing  into  the 
filter^  and  after  coming  from  it,  after  the  continuance  of  the  opera- 
tion for  a  certain  number  of  hours.  The  results  were  as  follows  :— 

Table  IV. 


Original 
water  uMd. 

After<)7houn*  action. 

After  91  boars'  action. 

Com- 
parison. 

Amount 
sepa. 
rated. 

Per-cent- 
agemtio 

Com- 
parison. 

Amount 
sepa- 
rated. 

Per-cent- 
age  ratio 

Total  reaidne  

Mineral  salts  

Organic  matter   ... 

Chlorine 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

23-949 

22-519 

1-430 

1-054 

1-737 

23-688 
0-475 

0-281 
0-955 

1-17 
66-78 

22-076 

21-618 

0-458 

0-9731 

1-603 

1-873 
0-901 
0-972 
-081 
0-134 

7-82 
4-00 
68-00 
7-685 
7-714 

After  115  hours' action. 

Afteriaghonrs' action. 

Total  residue  

Mineral  salts  

Organic  matter  ... 
Chlorine  

23949 

22-519 

1-430 

1054 

1-737 

23012 

0-i^ 
0885 
1-457 

0-937 

(h'si'o 

0-169 

3-91 

56-67 
1608 

23-411 

22-44 

0-971 

0-973 

1-603 

0-538 
0-079 
0-459 
0-081 
0-134 

2-242 
3-66 
3210 
9-73 

9-8 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

0-280 

1610 

This  experiment  exhibits  more  strikingly  perhaps  than  any  of 
the  others,  the  very  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  employ- 
ment of  charcoal  the  amount  of  impurity  separated  by  it  goes 
on  increasing  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  diminishes ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  again  more  particularly  allude  after  describing 
the  experiment  comparing  sand  and  charcoal  simultaneously ;  it 
demonstrates  also  very  satisfactorily  the  power  possessed  by 
charcoal,  like  sand,  of  removing  not  only  suspended  matters,  but 
also  soluble  salts,  e,  g.  chloride  of  sodium  :  but  to  this  point  I 
shall  again  refer. 

Although  very  satisfactory  as  showing  the  power  of  charcoal 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  yet  it  being  pro- 
bable  that  b^  employing  the  charcoal  in  lumps,  as  was  done,  it 
had  not  a  fair  chance  of  exhibiting  its  peculiar  properties,  inas« 
much  as  only  very  imperfect  contact  was  effected  between  the 
impurities  contained  in  the  water  and  the  particles  of  charcoal, 
it  was  resolved  to  try  an  experiment  with  charcoal  in  powder,  or 
nearly  so,  in  granules  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Moreover,  even  then 
we  should  have  succeeded  only  in  proving  the  absolute  effect  of 
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charcoal,  for  we  had  learnt  that  the  results  thus  obtained  did  not 
admit  of  comparison  with  those  of  filtration  through  sand  at 
Chelsea,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  original  com* 
position  of  the  water;  therefore,  in  order  to  estabhsh  at  the 
same  time  the  absolute  effect  of  charcoal  as  a  filtering  medium 
upon  the  purer  water  at  Kingston,  and  also  to  compare  it  with 
that,  of  sand,  two  experiments  were  made  simultaneously  with 
the  same  water,  the  one  of  filtration  through  charcoal  alone,  and 
the  other  through  sand  alone,  both  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  both  these  experiments  the  filtration  was  not 
effected  laterally  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  but  downwards  in  the 
usual  way  through  beds  of  the  same  size  of  the  respective  filter- 
ing media  contained  in  wooden  troughs,  the  water  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  top  and  passing  off  from  below. 

The  sand-filter  had  an  area  of  4  square  feet,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  materials : — 

ft.    in. 

Fine  sand 19 

Shells 0     1^ 

Gravel    .  , 0     1  j 

Coarse  gravel  ......    0    9 

2    9 

The  rate  of  fiiltration  being  half  a  gallon  per  minute. 

Table  V. — Results  of  Sand  Filtration. 


Original 
water  used. 

After  88  horn*  action. 

After  ISO  hoora*  action. 

Com- 
par»on. 

Amoant 

S5: 

Per-cent- 
age  ratio  of 

aeparated. 

Com- 
panaon. 

Amount 
aep^ 
rated. 

Per-eent- 

age  ratio  of 

quantitr 

aqMrated. 

Total  residue  

Mineral  salts   

Organic  matter   ... 

Chlorine  

Chloride  of  sodium. 

84*578 
83-687 
0-8906 
3-509 
0-868 
1-480 

83-87 
88-858 
1-018 
8-668 

0-708 
0-889 

(>84'6 

8-88 
3-50 

84-109 

83-69 
83-04 
0-648 

0-671 
1-105 

0-888 
0^647 
08486 

0-191 
0315 

3-613 
8-73 

8816 
8811 

After  240  hoora'  action. 

After  370  boon*  action. 

Total  residue  

Mineral  salts  

Organic  matter  ... 
Suspended  matter. 

Chlorine  

Chloride  of  sodium. 

84-578 
83-687 
0-8906 
3-509 
0-868 
1-480 

88-534 
81-517 
0-917 
1-88 
0-674 
MIO 

8-044 
8170 

l-'689 
0-188 
0-310 

8-316 
9-161 

46483 

81-8 

318 

88-507 

81-698 
0-809 
1-584 

8-071 

1-989 

1-985 

8-486 
8-397 

54-85 

Apart  from  its  special  interest^  as  compared  with  the  following 
experiment  made  simultaneously  through  charcoal^  the  following 
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points  are  in  themaelves  remarkable  in  the  results  obtained  by 
this  filtration  through  sand : — 

Ist.  Iliat  the  filter  continued  increasing  in  efficacy  even  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment^  i.  e.  for  376  hours^  not  having 
lost  any  of  its  power  when  the  experiment  was  terminated. 

2nd.  That  no  weighable  quantity  of  dissolved  organic  matter 
was  removed  by  the  sand  in  this  experiment ;  but  it  ihust  be 
remembered  that  the  quantity  originally  present  was  but  small. 

Srd.  Its  power  of  removing  soluble  ^ts  was  considerable;  as 
a  maximum^  21  per  cent,  of  the  common  salt  being  separated. 

Table  VI.— Results  of  Charcoal  Filtration. 


Original 
water  uaed. 

After  7S  hours'  action. 

After  ISO  hours'  action. 

Com. 
pariaon. 

Amount 

Per-oent- 

age  ratio  of 

quantity 

separated. 

Com- 
parison. 

Amount 

Per-cent- 
age  ratio  of 
quantity 
separated. 

Total  reridne  

Mineral  matter   ... 
Organic  matter   ... 

Chlorine  

Chloride  of  sodium. 

24-578 
23-687 
0-8906 
8*509 
0-862 
1-420 

2213 
21-376 
0-755 

2-448 

2-312 

0*1356 

9-906 
976 
15-22 

21-644 
3-06 

2-934 
0*449 

11*93 
12-79 

After  240  hoora'  action. 

After  870  hours'  action. 

Total  residue  

Mineral  matter   ... 
Organic  matter   ... 
Suspended  matter. 

Chlorine  

Chloride  of  sodium. 

24-578 
23-687 
0-8906 
3*509 
0-862 
1-420 

20-821 

2*79 

3-767 

0-7i*9 

1628 

...... 

20-48 

lis 

3*204 
3*033 
01206 

13-08 
12-34 
13-54 

On  comparing  this  experiment  with  the  preceding,  the  follow- 
ing points  come  out  as  showing  the  difference  between  the  effects 
of  sand  and  charcoal  as  filtering  media. 

Ist.  By  the  charcoal,  speaking  generally,  a  considerably  larger 
quantity  of  the  total  residue  contained  in  the  water  was  removed 
than  by  the  sand,  their  maximum  results  being  respectively  as 
follows : — 


Amount  ongi- 
nally  present. 

the  gallon. 

Amount  separated  in  per-oentage 
of  the  quantity  present. 

B,«uul. 

By  charcoal. 

By  sand. 

Bycharooal. 

24-678  gn. 
in  the  gallon. 

}     2-074 

3-757 

8*426 

16-28 

But,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  welUknown 
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power  of  chareoal  to  remove  oi^anic  principles  from  solution  in 
water^  its  superiority  over  sand  is  more  especially  observable  in 
this  respect;  no  weighable  quantity  of  oi^nic  matter  being 
separated  by  the  sand^  whilst  15  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  present 
was  removed  by  the  charcoal. 

Nevertheless  the  case  is  quite  altered  when  more  impure  water 
is  filtered  through  the  same  medium ;  for  instance^  it  will  be 
remembered  that  sand  does  remove  organic  matter  from  water 
when  the  quantity  present  is  somewhat  greater.  Thus,  in 
Tables  L,  II.  and  ill.  it  is  shown  that  at  Chelsea^  where  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  present  in  the  water  rose  to  2*375 
grs.  in  the  gallon,  then  the  sand  removed  20*46  per  cent ;  when 
the  quantity  present  amounted  to  4*05  grs.,  66*66  per  cent. ; 
and  lastly,  when  to  9*909  grs.,  no  less  than  95*23  per  cent,  was 
removed  I 

Now  this  is  a  most  striking  and  important  result  in  a  hygienic 
point  of  view.  The  evil  consequences  said  to  result  from  the 
water  supply  of  London  at  present  in  use  are  mainly  attributed 
to  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  water ;  but  these  analyses 
show  that  the  more  impure  the  water  (within  certain  limits),  the 
greater  is  the  power  of  porous  filtering  media  to  remove  these 
impurities,  probably  from  the  more  perfect  contact  between  the 
filtering  medium  and  the  impurities  present.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  would  not  go  on  o^f  infinitum;  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  more  organic  matter  there  is 
present  in  a  water,  the  more  would  necessarily  be  removed  by 
sand  filtration ;  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
if  the  quantity  had  increased  much  beyond  what  was  contained 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  these  experiments,  a  consider- 
able amount  might  have  passed  through  unrestrained ;  all  I  wish 
to  be  understood  is,  that  vnthin  the  limits  of  the  quantities  present 
when  these  experiments  were  made,  sand  was  found  incapable  of 
removing  an;^  appreciable  quantity  of  organic  matter  when  the 
amount  originally  present  in  the  water  was  exceedingly  small; 
but  that  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantity  present  increased,  the 
proportion  separated  rose. 

Now  the  power  of  charcoal,  I  believe,  increases  in  a  similar 
manner;  but  no  experiments  could  conveniently  be  made  on  the 
large  scale  at  Chelsea  to  enable  me  to  draw  a  strict  comparison 
between  the  effects  of  sand  and  charcoal  upon  the  more  impure 
water  there,  similar  to  what  had  been  made  at  ELingston  with  the 
comparatively  pure  water ;  therefore  to  enable  me  to  adduce  ex- 
perimental evidence  on  this  point,  a  comparative  experiment  was 
made  on  the  small  scale  with  an  artificially  prepared  impure 
water. 

This  water  was  prepared  as  follows :— To  the  sample  of  Thames 
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water  collected  at  Kingston  on  the  8th  of  October^  1855^  cow- 
dung  and  garden  mould  were  added,  in  the  proportion  of  4  oz.  of 
solid  cow-dung  (without  straw)  and  4  oz.  of  garden  mould  to  2 
gallons  of  the  water ;  the  whole  was  allowed  to  digest  for  a  week, 
bemg  frequently  shaJcen  during  this  period;  it  was  then  allowed 
to  settle  K)r  twelve  hours,  and  the  supernatant  fetid  fluid  poured 
off  and  submitted  to  examination.  It  was  found  to  contain  in 
the  gallon— 

Total  residue     .     .     .     71'772  grs. 
Organic  matter      .     .     29*308  ••• 
Mineral  matter      .     .     42*468  ••• 

And  the  results  obtained  by  filtration  respectively  through  sand 
and  charcoal  are  contained  in  the  following  Tables : — 

Table  VII. — Action  of  Vegetable  Charcoal  on  artificially 
impure  Water. 


Original  oon- 
■tituento. 

Present  after 
filtration. . 

Amount  sepa- 
rated in  grains 

Per-centage 

ratio  of  matter 

separated. 

Total  residae  

Organic  matter    ... 
Mineral  salts   

71-772 
29308 
42-464 

33-86 

3-50 

3036 

37-912 
25-808 
12-104 

52-82 
88-05 
28-26 

Table  VIII.— Action  of  Sand. 


Orifmal  con- 
stituents. 

Present  after 
filtration. 

Amount  sepa- 
rated in  (Trains 
in  the  gallon. 

Per-«entage 

ratio  of  matter 

sepHrated. 

Total  residue  

Organic  matter   ... 
Mineral  salts   

71-772 

29-308 
42-464 

70-23 

27-86 
42-38 

1-542 

1-458 
0-084 

2-14 
4-97 
0197 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two  experiments^  being 
made  only  on  the  small  scale  in  the  laboratory^  though  strictly 
comparable  with  each  other,  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with  any 
of  the  others;  they  serve  only  to  demonstrate  how  far  greater  is 
the  power  possessed  by  charcoal  of  removing  organic  matters 
from  solution  than  that  of  sand,  though  the  difference  in  their 
action  on  soluble  inorganic  salts  is  less  marked. 

Another  point  of  distinction  between  the  effects  of  charcoal 
and  sand  upon  the  Thames  water  at  Kingston  was  this — that 
whereas  the  efficacy  of  the  sand-filter  continued  increasing  even 
up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  amount  of  impurity 
separated  by  the  charcoal  arrived  in  all  cases  at  a  maximum  after 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  then  began  to  decrease,  as  will 
be  more  perspicuously  shown  by  the  following  Table : — 
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Tablx  IX. — Showing  the  period  of  maximum  efficacy  of  the 
several  filters. 


Amounti  of  total 

piCMntmoMdi 
cue. 

Nomber 
ofhoun' 
•etionor 
theflltar. 

in  tho^dloD  by 

FerHsenUee  ntio  of  quatitj 
•epuntodby 

Sand. 

Chaicod, 
ingranulei. 

Chucottl, 
inlmniN. 

'^., 

Chweod, 
ingnnuki. 

a«o.i,^ 

mtampo. 

14-578 
83-949 
83-949 
83-949 
84-578 
88949 
84-578 
84-578 

hn. 

83 

67 

91 

115 

180 

139 

840 

376 

0-708 

0-888 

8-044 
8-071 

8-868 
•  •••»• 

8-934 
3767 

0^281 
1-873 

8-88 

3-*6i'3 
8-426 

11-66 

i'5-28 

117 
7-88 

(h538 

3-^1 
2-848 

1  iitoi 

ld-03 

Lastly^  these  experiments  upon  the  comparatively  pure  water 
of  Kingston  show  that  charcoal^  as  well  as  sand,  is  capable  of 
separating  mineral  salts  from  solution  in  water,  as  is  evident  by 
an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  Tables. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  results 
of  this  investigation  : — It  has  been  shown, — 

1st.  That  sand,  charcoal,  and  probably  other  porous  media, 
possess  the  very  peculiar  property  of  removing,  not  merely  sus- 
pended impurities,  but  even  dissolved  salts  from  solution  in  water. 

2nd.  That  charcoal  enjoys  pre-eminently  the  power  of  ab« 
stracting  organic  matter  from  solution :  but  that  even  sand  like- 
wise is  capable  of  effecting  the  same  result,  though  to  a  far  leas 
extent. 

8rd.  That  these  powers,  possessed  by  both  these  media,  in« 
crease  in  intensity  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  degree  of  im- 
purity of  the  solution. 

4th.  That  these  properties  of  porous  media  have  important 
bearings  upon  hygienic  science,  agricultural  principles,  and  geo- 
logical phsenomena. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  noticed,  by  the  various  ana- 
lyses given  above,  great  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  river- 
water,  between  the  two  points  at  which  experiments  were  made, 
viz.  at  Chelsea  and  Kingston,  as  well  as  at  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  a  number  of  analyses  made  during  the  year 
since  May  1855, 1  hope  to  draw  attention  in  a  subsequent  paper 
as  elucidating  these  facts. 
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IV*   Omparative  View  of  the  Cleavage  of  Crystals  and  Slate 
Rocks,    By  John  Tyndall,  Esq.,  F.R.8.  ^c* 

WHEN  the  student  of  physical  science  has  to  investigate 
the  character  of  any  natural  force^  his  first  care  must  be 
to  purify  it  from  the  mixture  of  other  forces^  and  thus  study  its 
simple  action.  If^  for  example^  he  wishes  to  know  how  a  mass 
of  water  would  shape  itself,  suj^sing  it  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  bent  of  its  own  molecular  forces^  he  must  see  that  these 
forces  have  free  and  undisturbed  exercise.  We  might  perhaps 
refer  him  to  the  dew<*drop  for  a  solution  of  the  question ;  but 
heie  we  have  to  do,  not  only  with  the  action  of  the  molecules  of 
the  liquid  upon  each  other,  but  also  with  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  the  mass,  which  pulls  the  drop  downwards  and  elongates 
it.  If  he  would  examine  the  problem  in  its  purity,  he  must  do 
as  Plateau  has  done,  withdraw  the  liquid  mass  from  the  action 
of  gravity,  and  he  would  then  find  the  shape  of  the  mass  to  be 
perfectly  spherical.  Natural  processes  come  to  us  in  a  mixed 
manner,  and  to  the  uninstructed  mind  are  a  mass  of  unintelligible 
confusion.  Suppose  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  musical  performers 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  room,  each  playing  his  own  instrument 
to  perfection:  though  each  individual  instrument  might  be  a 
wellspring  of  melody,  still  the  mixture  of  all  would  produce  mere 
noise.  Thus  it  is  with  the  processes  of  nature.  In  nature 
mechanical  and  molecular  laws  mingle  and  create  apparent  con- 
fusion. Their  mixture  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  noise 
of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  the  vocation  of  the  man  of  science  to 
resolve  this  noise  into  its  components,  and  thus  to  detect  the 
"  music ''  in  which  the  foundations  of  nature  are  laid. 

The  necessity  of  this  detachment  of  one  force  from  all  other 
forces  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  phseno- 
mena  of  crystallization.  I  have  here  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  Prolonging  the  mental  vision  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
sense,  we  see  the  atoms  of  that  liquid,  like  squadrons  under  the 
eye  of  an  experienced  general,  arranging  themselves  into  batta- 
lions, gathering  round  a  central  standard,  and  forming  themselves 
into  solid  masses,  which  after  a  time  assume  the  visible  shape  of 
the  crystal  which  I  here  hold  in  my  hand.  1  may,  like  an  ignorant 
meddler  wishing  to  hasten  matters,  introduce  confusion  into  this 
order.  I  do  so  by  plunging  this  glass  rod  into  the  vessel ;  the 
consequent  action  is  not  the  pure  expression  of  the  crystalline 
forces ;  the  atoms  rush  together  with  the  confusion  of  an  unor- 

*  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  6th  of  June,  1866,  and  printed  in  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the 
Institution. 
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ganized  mob^and  not  with  the  steady  accuracy  of  a  disciplined  host. 
Here  also  in  this  mass  of  bismuth  we  have  an  example  of  this  con- 
fused crystallization ;  but  in  the  crucible  behind  me  a  slower  pro- 
cess is  going  on :  here  there  is  an  architect  at  work  "who  makes 
no  chips^  no  din,^'  and  who  is  now  building  the  particles  into 
crystals^  similar  in  shape  and  structure  to  those  beautiful  masses 
which  we  see  upon  the  table.  By  permitting  alum  to  crystal- 
lize in  this  slow  way,  we  obtain  these  perfect  octahedrons ;  by 
allowing  carbonate  of  lime  to  crystallize,  nature  produces  these 
beautiful  rhomboids ;  when  silica  crystallizes,  we  have  formed 
these  hexagonal  prisms  capped  at  the  ends  by  pyramids;  by 
allowing  saltpetre  to  crystallize  we  have  these  prismatic  masses, 
and  when  carbon  crystaUizes,  we  have  the  diamond.  If  we  wish 
to  obtain  a  perfect  crystal,  we  must  allow  the  molecular  forces 
free  play :  if  the  crystallizing  mass  be  permitted  to  rest  upou  a 
surface  it  will  be  flattened,  and  to  prevent  this  a  small  crystal 
must  be  so  suspended  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
liquid,  or,  if  it  rest  upon  the  surface,  it  must  be  turned  daily  so 
as  to  present  all  its  faces  in  succession  to  the  working  builder. 
In  this  way  the  scientific  man  nurses  these  children  of  his  inteU 
lect,  watches  over  them  with  a  care  worthy  of  imitation,  keeps  all 
influences  away  which  might  possibly  invade  the  strict  morality 
of  crystalline  laws,  and  finally  sees  them  developed  into  forms 
of  symmetry  and  beauty  which  richly  reward  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them*. 

In  building  up  crystals  these  little  atomic  bricks  often  ar- 
range themselves  into  layers  which  are  perfectly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  which  can  be  separated  by  mechanical  means ; 
this  is  called  the  cleavage  of  the  crystal.  I  have  here  a  crystal- 
lized mass  which  has  thus  far  escaped  the  abrading  and  disin- 
tegrating forces  which  sooner  or  later  determine  the  fate  of 
sugar-candy.  If  I  am  skilful  enough  I  shall  discover  that  this 
crystal  of  sugar  cleaves  with  peculiar  facility  in  one  direction. 
Here  again  I  have  a  mass  of  rock-salt :  I  lay  my  knife  upon  it 
and  with  a  blow  cleave  it  in  this  direction ;  but  I  find  on  further 
examining  this  substance  that  it  cleaves  in  more  directions  than 
one.  Laying  my  knife  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position, 
the  crystal  cleaves  again ;  and  finally  placing  the  knife  at  right 
angles  to  the  two  former  positions,  the  mass  cleaves  again.  Thus 
rock-salt  cleaves  in  three  directions,  and  the  resulting  solid  is 
this  perfect  cube,  which  may  be  broken  up  into  any  number  of 
smaller  cubes.  Here  is  a  mass  of  Iceland  spar,  which  also  cleaves 
in  three  directions,  not  at  right  angles,  but  oblique  to  each  other, 

♦  To  Mr,  Pattinson,  of  the  Felling  Chemical  Works,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  I  am  indebted  for  some  fine  specimens  of  crystallized  alnm  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 
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the  resulting  solid  being  a  rhomboid.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
mass  cleaves  with  equal  facility  in  all  three  directions.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  I  may  say  that  many  substances  cleave  with 
unequal  facility  in  different  directions,  and  the  heavy  spar  I  hold 
in  my  hand  presents  an  example  of  this  kind  of  cleavage. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  some  other  phsenomena 
to  which  the  term  cleavage  may  be  applied.  This  piece  of  beech- 
wood  cleaves  with  facility  parallel  to  the  fibre,  and  if  our  ex- 
periments were  fine  enough  we  should  discover  that  the  cleavage 
is  most  perfect  when  the  edge  of  the  axe  is  laid  across  the  rings 
which  mark  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  fibres  of  the  wood  lie 
side  by  side,  and  a  comparatively  small  force  is  sufficient  to 
separate  them.  If  you  look  at  this  mass  of  hay  severed  from  a 
rick,  you  will  see  a  sort  of  cleavage  developed  in  it  also ;  the 
stalks  lie  in  parallel  planes,  and  only  a  small  force  is  required 
to  separate  them  laterally.  But  we  cannot  regard  the  cleavage  of 
the  tree  as  the  same  in  character  as  the  cleavage  of  the  hayrick. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  the  atoms  arranging  themselves  accordmg  to 
organic  laws  which  produce  a  cleavable  structure,  in  the  other 
case  the  easy  separation  in  a  certain  direction  is  due  to  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  coarse  sensible  masses  of  the  stalks 
of  hay. 

In  like  manner  I  find  that  this  piece  of  sandstone  cleaves 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  bedding.  This  rock  was  once  a  powder^ 
more  or  less  coarse,  held  in  mechanical  suspension  by  water. 
The  powder  was  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  fine  grains  of 
sand  and  small  plates  of  mica.  Imagine  a  wide  strand  covered 
hj  a  tide  which  holds  such  powder  in  suspension* :  how  will  it 
sink  ?  The  rounded  grains  of  sand  will  reach  the  bottom  first, 
the  mica  afterwards,  and  when  the  tide  recedes  we  have  the  little 
plates  shining  like  spangles  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand.  Each 
successive  tide  brings  its  charge  of  mixed  pOwder,  deposits  its 
duplex  layer  day  after  day,  and  finally  masses  of  immense  thick- 
ness are  thus  piled  up,  which  by  preserving  the  alternations  of 
sand  and  mica  tell  the  tale  of  their  formation.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  accept  this  without  proof.  Take  the  sand  and  mica,  mix 
them  together  in  water,  and  allow  them  to  subside,  they  will 
arrange  themselves  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated;  and  by 
rq)eating  the  process  you  can  actually  build  up  a  sandstone  mass 
which  shall  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  presented  by  nature, 
as  I  have  done  in  this  glass  jar.  Now  this  structure  cleaves 
with  readiness  along  the  planes  in  which  the  particles  of  mica 
are  strewn.     Here  is  a  mass  of  such  a  rock  sent  to  me  from 

*  I  merely  use  this  as  an  illustration ;  the  deposition  may  have  really 
been  due  to  sediment  carried  down  by  rivers.  But  the  action  must  have 
been  periodic,  and  the  powder  duplex. 
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Halifax :  here  are  other  masses  from  the  auarries  of  Over  Dar- 
wen  in  Lancashire*.  With  a  hammer  ana  chisel  you  see  I  can 
cleave  them  into  flags ;  indeed  these  flags  are  made  use  of  for 
roofing  purposes  in  the  districts  from  which  the  specimens  have 
come^  and  receive  the  name  of  '' slatestone/'  But  jwi  will 
discern  without  a  word  from  me,  that  this  cleavage  is  not  a 
crystalline  cleavage  any  more  than  that  of  a  hayrick  is.  It  is 
not  an  arrangement  produced  by  molecular  forces;  indeed  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  this  jar  of  sand 
and  mica  the  particles  arranged  themselves  into  layers  by  the 
forces  of  crystallization,  instead  of  by  the  simple  force  of  gra- 
vity, as  to  imagine  that  such  a  cleavage  as  this  could  be  the 
product  of  crystallization. 

This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  has  never  been  imagined,  and  it 
has  been  agreed  among  geologists  not  to  call  such  splitting  as 
this  cleavage  at  all,  but  to  restrict  the  term  to  a  class  of  phse- 
nomena  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  slate  quarries  of  Cumberland  and 
North  Wales  will  have  witnessed  the  phenomena  to  which  I 
refer.  We  have  long  drawn  our  supply  of  roofing-slates  from 
such  quarries ;  schoolboys  ciphered  on  these  slates,  they  were 
used  for  tombstones  in  churchyards,  and  for  billiard-tables  in 
the  metropolis;  but  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  did 
men  begin  to  inquire  how  their  wonderfid  structure  was  pro- 
duced. What  is  the  agency  which  enables  us  to  split  Honister 
Crag,  or  the  cliffs  of  Snowdon,  into  laminae  from  crown  to  base  f 
This  question  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  geologists,  and  occupies  their  attention  perhaps  more 
than  any  other.  You  may  wonder  at  this.  Looking  into  the 
quarry  of  Penrhyn,  you  may  be  disposed  to  explain  the  ques- 
tion as  I  heard  it  explained  two  years  ago.  ''These  planes  of 
cleavage,^'  said  a  friend  who  stood  beside  me  on  the  quarry's  edge, 
''  are  the  planes  of  stratification  which  have  been  lifted  by  some 
convulsion  into  an  almost  vertical  position .''  But  this  was  a 
great  mistake,  and  indeed  here  lies  the  grand  difficulty  of  the 
problem.  These  planes  of  cleavage  stand  in  most  casea  at  a 
high  angle  to  the  bedding.  Thanks  to  Sir  B^erick  Murchison, 
who  has  kindly  permitted  me  the  use  of  specimens  from  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Grcology  (and  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  my  acknowledgements  to  the  distinguished  staff  of  that 
noble  establishment,  who,  instead  of  considering  me  an  in- 
truder, have  welcomed  me  as  a  brother),  I  am  able  to  place  the 
proof  of  this  before  you.  Here  is  a  mass  of  slate  in  which 
the  planes   of  bedding  are   distinctly  marked;   here  are  the 

*  For  the  specimens  from  Halifax  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Richard  Carter, 
and  for  those  from  Darwen  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
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planes  of  cleavage^  and  you  see  that  one  of  them  makes  a  large 
angle  with  the  other.  The  cleavage  of  slates  is  therefore  not 
a  question  of  stratification,  and  the  problem  which  we  have 
now  to  consider  is,  "  By  what  cause  has  this  cleavage  been  pro- 
duced?'' 

In  an  able  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject  in  1835,  Prof. 
Sedgwick  proposed  the  theory  that  cleavage  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  crystalline  or  polar  forces  after  the  mass  has  been  con* 
solidated.  ^*  We  may  affirm/'  he  says,  ^'  that  no  retreat  of  the 
parts,  no  contraction  of  dimensions  in  passing  to  a  solid  state 
can  explain  such  phenomena.  They  appear  to  me  only  resol- 
vable on  the  supposition  that  crystfdline  or  polar  forces  acted 
upon  the  whole  mass  simultaneously  in  one  direction  and  with 
adequate  force."  And  again,  in  another  place:  '^Crystalline 
forces  have  rearranged  whole  mountain  masses,  producing  a 
beautiful  crystalline  cleavage,  passing  alike  through  all. the 
strata*."  The  utterance  of  such  a  man  stinick  deep,  as  was 
natural,  into  the  minds  of  geologists,  and  at  the  present  day 
there  are  few  who  do  not  entertain  this  view  either  in  whole  or 
in  partf.  The  magnificence  of  the  theory,  indeed,  has,  in  some 
cases,  caused  speculation  to  run  riot,  and  we  have  books  pub- 
lished, aye  and  largely  sold,  on  the  action  of  polar  forces  and 
geologic  magnetism,  which  rather  astonish  those  who  know 
something  about  the  subject.  According  to  the  theory  referred 
to,  miles  and  miles  of  the  districts  of  North  Wales  ana  Cumber- 
land, comprising  huge  mountain  masses,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  parts  of  a  gigantic  crystal.  These  masses  of  slate  were 
originally  fine  mud;  this  mud  is  composed  of  the  broken  and 
abraded  particles  4>f  older  rocks.  It  contains  siUca,  alumina, 
iron,  potash,  soda,  and  mica  mixed  in  sensible  masses  mechani- 
cally together.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  mass  became  consoli- 
dated^ and  the  theory  before  us  assumes  that  afterwards  a  pro- 
cess of  crystallization  rearranged  the  particles  and  developed  in 
the  mass  a  single  plane  of  crystalline  cleavage.  With  reference 
to  this  hypothesis,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  bold  stretch  of  ana- 
logies; but  still  it  has  done  good  service:  it  has  drawn  atten- 

*  Tnuuactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  ser.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  477* 
t  In  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  dated  bom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
February  20,  \S^,  Sir  John  Henchel  writes  as  follows : — "  If  rocks  have 
been  so  heated  as  to  allow  of  a  commencement  of  crystallization,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at  which  the  particles  can  begin 
to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at  least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general 
law  most  then  determine  the  position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on 
coolmg.  Probably  that  position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  heat  escapes.  Now  when  all  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the 
same  nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  position,  that  must  of  course 
determine  a  cleavage  plane." 
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tion  to  the  question  ^  right  or  wrong^a  theory  thus  thoughtfully 
uttered  has  its  value;  it  is  a  dynamic  power  which  operates 
against  intellectual  stagnation;  and  even  by  provoking  oppo- 
sition is  eventually  of  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  would 
however  have  been  remarkable  if,  among  the  ranks  of  geolo- 
gists themselves,  men  were  not  found  to  seek  an  explanation  of 
the  phsenomena  in  question,  which  involved  a  less  hardy  spring 
on  the  part  of  the  speculative  faculty  than  the  view  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

The  first  step  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  to  put  oneself  into 
contact  with  nature,  to  seek  facts.  This  has  been  done,  and  the 
labours  of  Sharpe  (the  late  President  of  the  Geological  Society, 
who,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew  him, 
has  so  suddenly  been  taken  away  from  us),  Sorby  and  others 
have  furnished  us  with  a  body  of  evidence  which  reveals  to  us 
certain  important  physical  phsenomena,  associated  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  slaty  cleavage,  if  they  have  not  produced  it:  the 
nature  of  this  evidenee  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Fossil  shells  are  found  in  these  slate-rocks.  I  have  here 
several  specimens  of  such  shells,  occupying  various  positions  with 
regard  to  the  cleavage  planes.  They  are  squeezed,  distorted 
and  crushed.  In  some  cases  a  flattening  of  the  convex  shell 
occurs,  in  others  the  valves  are  pressed  by  a  force  which  acted 
in  the  plane  of  their  junction,  but  in  all  cases  the  distortion 
is  such  as  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  rock  which  contains 
these  shells  has  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage ;  the  shells  are  all 
flattened  and  spread  out  upon  these  planes.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  fossil  trilobite  of  normal  proportions.  Here  is  a  series  of  fos- 
sils of  the  same  creature  which  have  suffered  distortion.  Some 
have  lain  across,  some  along,  and  some  oblique  to  the  cleavage 
of  the  slate  in  which  they  are  found;  in  all  cases  the  nature 
of  the  distortion  is  such  as  required  for  its  production  a  com- 
pressing force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage. 
As  the  creatures  lay  in  the  mud  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
jaws  of  a  gigantic  vice  appear  to  have  closed  upon  them  and 
squeezed  them  into  the  shape  you  see.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  exertion  of  pressure,  let  me  introduce  to  your  notice  a  case 
of  contortion  which  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Sorby.  The  bed- 
ding of  the  rock  shown  in  this  figure  was  once  horizontal;  at 
A  we  have  a  deep  layer  of  mud,  and  at  mn  a  layer  of  compara- 
tively unyielding  gritty  material ;  below  that  again,  at  B,  we 
have  another  layer  of  the  fine  mud  of  which  slates  are  formed. 
This  mass  cleaves  along  the  shading  lines  of  the  diagram : 
but  look  at  the  shape  of  the  intermediate  bed :  it  is  contorted 
into  a  serpentine  form,  and   leads  irresistibly  to  the   conclu- 
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sion  that  the  mass  has  been  pressed  together  at  right  angles 
to  the  planes  of  cleavage.  This 
action  can  be  experimentally  C 
imitated^  and  I  have  here  a  piece 
of  clay  in  which  this  is  done 
and  the  same  result  produced 
on  a  small  scale.  The  amount 
of  compression^  indeed^  might 
be  roughly  estimated  by  sup- 
posing this  contorted  bed  m  n  to 
be  stretched  outfits  length  mea- 
sured and  compared  with  the 
distance  c  d;  we  find  in  this  way 
that  the  yielding  of  the  mass 
has  been  considerable. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  another  proof  of  pres- 
sure; you  see  the  varying  colours 
which  indicate  the  bedding  on 
this  mass  of  slate.     The  dark 
portion,  as  I  have  stated,  is  gritty,    ^m 
and  composed  of  comparatively 
coarse  particles,  which,  owing  to 
their  size,  shape  and  gravity,  sink 
first  and  constitute  the  bottom 
of  each  layer.    Gradually,  from 
bottom  to  top  the  coarseness  di- 
minishes, and  near  the  upper  surface  of  each  layer  we  have  a  mass 
of  comparatively  fine  clean  mud.     Sometimes  this  fine  mud  forms 
distinct  layers  in  a  mass  of  slate-rock,  and  it  is  the  mud  thus 
consolidated  from  which  are  derived  the  German  razor-stones, 
so  much  prized  for  the  sharpening  of  surgical  instruments.     I 
have  here  an  example  of  such  a  stone;  when  a  bed  is  thin,  the 
clean  white  mud  is  permitted  to  rest,  as  in  this  case,  upon  a  slab 
of  the  coarser  slate  in  contact  with  it :  when  the  bed  is  thick,  it 
is  cut  into  slices  which  are  cemented  to  pieces  of  ordinary  slate, 
and  thus  rendered  stronger.     The  mud  thus  deposited  sometimes 
in  layers  is,  as  might  be  expected,  often  rolled  up  into  nodular 
masses,  carried  forward,  and  deposited  by  the  rivers  from  which 
the  slate-mud  has  subsided.     Here,  indeed,  are  such  nodules 
enclosed    in  sandstone.      Everybody  who   has  ciphered  upon 
a  school-slate  must   remember  the  whitish-green  spots  which 
sometimes  dotted  the  surface  of  the  slate;   he  will  remember 
how  his  slate-pencil  usually  slid  over  such  spots  as  if  they  were 
greasy ;  now  these  spots  are  composed  of  the  finer  mud,  and 
they  could  not,  on  account  of  their  fineness,  bite  the  pencil  like 
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the  surrounding*  gritty  portions  of  the  slate.  Here  is  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  spots :  you  observe  them  on  the  cleavage  sur- 
face in  broad  patches ;  but  if  this  mass  has  been  comprised  at 
right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage^  ought  we  to  expect  the 
same  marks  when  we  look  at  the  edge  of  the  slab  ?  The  nodules 
will  be  flattened  by  such  pressure^  and  we  ought  to  see  evidence 
of  this  flattening  when  we  turn  the  slate  edgeways.  Here  it  is. 
The  section  of  a  nodule  is  a  sharp  ellipse  with  its  major  axis 
parallel  to  the  cleavage.  There  are  other  examples  of  the  same 
nature  on  the  table ;  I  have  made  excursions  to  the  quarries  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland^  and  to  many  of  the  slate-yards  of  Lou- 
don^ but  the  same  fact  invariably  appears^  and  thus  we  elevate  a 
common  experience  of  pur  boyhood  into  evidence  of  the  highest 
significance  as  regards  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
geology.  In  examining  the  inagnetism  of  these  slates^  I  was 
led  to  infer  that  these  spots  would  contain  a  less  amount  of  iron 
than  the  surrounding  dark  slate.  The  analysis  was  made  for 
me  by  Mr.  Hambly  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Percy  at  the  School 
of  Mmes.  The  result  which  is  stated  in  this  Table^  justifies  the 
conclusion  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Analysis  of  Slate. 
Purple  Slate,  two  analyses. 

1.  Per-centage  of  iron     .     .     •     5*85 

2.  „        „  ...     618 

Mean     .     .     5*99 

Greenish  Slate. 

1.  Per-centage  of  iron     .     .     .     8*24 

2.  «        «  ...     8'12 

Mean     .     .     818 
The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  dark  slate  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  greenish  spot  is^  according  to  these  analyses,  nearly  double 
of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  spot  itself.     This  is  about  the 
proportion  which  the  magnetic  experiments  suggested. 

Let  me  now  remind  you  that  the  facts  which  I  have  brought 
before  you  are  tvpical  facts — each  is  the  representative  of  a  class. 
We  have  seen  shells  crushed ;  the  unhappy  trilobites  squeezed, 
beds  contorted,  nodules  of  greenish  marl  flattened;  and  all  these 
sources  of  independent  testimonv  point  to  one  and  the  same 
conclusion,  namely,  that  slate-rocks  have  been  subjected  to  enor- 
mous pressure  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
cleavage*. 

*  While  to  my  mind  the  eridenoe  in  proof  of  pressure  seems  perfectly 
irresistihle,  I  hy  no  means  assert  that  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated  it 
is  incapahle  of  modification.    All  that  I  deem  important  is  the  ftict  that 
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In  reference  to  Mr.  Sorby's  contorted  bed^  I  have  said  that 
by  supposing  it  to  be  stretched  out  and  its  length  measured^  it 
would  give  ub  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  yielding  of  the  mass 
above  and  below  the  bed.  Such  a  measurement,  however^  would 
not  quite  give  the  amount  of  yielding ;  and  here  I  would  beg 
your  attention  to  a  pointy  the  significance  of  which  has,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  of,  hitherto  escaped  attention.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  specimen  of  slate  with  its  bedding  marked  upon  it ;  the  lower 
portions  of  each  bed  are  composed  of  a  comparatively  coarse 
gritty  material  something  like  what  you  may  suppose  this  con- 
torted bed  to  be  composed  of.  Well,  I  find  that  the  cleavage 
takes  a  bend  in  crossing  these  gritty  portions,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  these  portions  is  to  cleave  more  at  right  angles  to 
the  bedding.  Look  to  this  diagram:  when  the  forces  com- 
menced to  act,  this  intermediate  bed,  which  though  compara- 
ratively  unyielding  is  not  entirely  so,  suffered  longitudinal  pres- 
sure ;  as  it  bent,  the  pressure  became  gradually  more  lateral, 
and  the  direction  of  its  cleavage  is  exactly  such  as  you  would 
infer  &om  a  force  of  this  kind — ^it  is  neither  quite  across  the 
bed,  nor  yet  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cleavage  of  the  slate 
above  and  below  it,  but  intermediate  between  both.  Supposing 
the  cleavage  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure,  this  is  the  di- 
rection which  it  ought  to  take  across  these  more  unyielding  strata. 

Thus  we  have  established  the  concurrence  of  the  phenomena 
of  cleavage  and  pressure — that  they  accompany  each  other ;  but 
the  question  still  remains,  Is  this  pressure  of  itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  cleavage  f  A  single  geologist,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  answers  boldly  in  the  affirmative.  This  geologist  is 
Sorby,  who  has  attacked  the  question  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
physical  investigator.  You  remember  the  cleavage  of  the  flags 
of  Halifax  and  Over  Darwen,  which  is  caused  bv  the  interpo- 
sition of  plates  of  mica  between  the  layers.  Mr.  Sorby  exa- 
mines the  structure  of  slate-rock,  and  finds  plates  of  mica  to  be 
a  constituent.  He  asks  himself,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
pressure  upon  a  mass  containing  such  plates  confusedly  mixed 
up  in  it  ?  It  will  be,  he  argues,  and  he  argues  rightly,  to  place 
the  plates  with  their  flat  si]urfaces  more  or  less  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  He  takes  scales 
of  the  oxide  of  iron,  mixes  them  with  a  fine  powder^  and  on 
squeezing  the  mass  fi^ds  that  the  tendency  of  the  scales  is  to  set 
themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.  Now  the 
planes  in  which  these  plates  arrange  themselves  will,  he  con- 
tends, be  those  along  which  the  mass  cleaves. 

prewure  has  been  exerted ;  and  provided  this  remain  firm,  the  fate  of  any 
minor  portion  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  here  established  is  of  oompa- 
rativelv  little  moment. 
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I  coald  show  you  by  tests  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
those  applied  by  Mr.  Sorby^  how  tnie  his  conclusion  is,  that  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  elongatdl  particles,  or  plates,  will  be  such  as  he 
describes  it.  Nevertheless,  while  knowing  this  fact,  and  admiring 
the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Sorby  has  treated  this  question,  I 
cannot  accept  his  explanation  of  slate-cleavage.  I  believe  that 
even  if  these  plates  of  mica  were  wholly  absent  the  cleavage  of 
slate-rocks  would  be  much  the  same  as  it  is  at  present. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  minor  facts, — I  will  not  urge  that 
the  perfection  of  the  cleavage  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  mica  present ;  but  I  will  come  at  once  to  a  case  which  to  my 
mind  completely  upsets  the  notion  that  such  plates  are  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  production  of  cleavage.  * 

Here  is  a  mass  of  pure  white  wax  :  there  are  no  mica  particles 
here ;  there  are  no  scales  of  iron,  or  anything  analogous  mixed 
up  with  the  mass.  Here  is  the  self-same  substance  submitted 
to  pressure.  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  eminent  geolo- 
gists whom  I  see  before  me  to  the  structure  of  this  mass.  No 
slate  ever  exhibited  so  clean  a  cleavage ;  it  splits  into  laminae  of 
surpassing  tenuity,  and  proves  at  a  single  stroke  that  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  produce  cleavage,  and  that  this  cleavage  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  intermixed  plates  of  mica  assumed  in  Mr.  Sorby's 
theory.  I  have  purposely  mixed  this  wax  with  elongated  par- 
ticles, and  am  unable  to  say  at  the  present  moment  that  the 
icleavage  is  sensibly  affected  by  their  presence, — if  anything,  I 
should  say  they  rather  impair  its  fineness  and  clearness  than 
promote  it. 

The  finer  the  slate  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  resemblance 
of  its  cleavage  to  that  of  the  vrax.  Compare  the  surface  of  the 
wax  with  the  surface  of  this  slate  from  Borrodale  in  Cumberland. 
You  have  precisely  the  same  features  in  both :  you  see  flakes 
clinging  to  the  surfaces  of  each,  which  have  been  partially  torn 
away  by  the  cleavage-  of  the  mass :  I  entertain  the  conviction 
that  if  any  close  observer  compares  these  two  effects,  he  will  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  common 
cause*. 

But  you  will  ask  me  how,  according  to  my  view,  does  pressure 
produce  this  remarkable  result.  This  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
words. 

Nature  is  everywhere  imperfect  I  The  eye  is  not  perfectly 
achromatic,  the  colours  of  the  rose  and  tulip  are  not  pure  colours, 

*  I  have  usually  softened  the  wax  by  warming  it,  l^eaded  it  with  the 
fingers,  and  pressed  it  between  thick  plates  of  glass  previously  wetted.  At 
tbe  ordinary  summer  temperature  the  wax  is  soft,  and  tears  rather  than 
cleaves ;  on  this  account  I  cool  my  compressed  specimens  in  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  when  thus  cooled  they  split  beautifully. 
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and  the  freshest  air  of  our  hills  has  a  bit  of  poison  in  it.  In  like 
manner  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  body  of  perfectly 
homogeneous  structure.  I  break  this  day  which  seems  so  inti- 
mately mixed,  and  find  that  the  fracture  presents  to  my  eyes 
innumerable  surfaces  along  which  it  has  given  way,  and  it  has 
yielded  along  these  surfaces  because  in  them  the  cohesion  of  the 
mass  is  less  than  elsewhere.  I  break  this  marble,  and  even  this 
wax,  and  observe  the  same  result :  look  at  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dried  pond;  look  to  some  of  the  ungravelled  walks  in 
Kensington  Gardens  on  drying  after  rain, — they  are  cracked 
and  splits  and  other  circumstances  being  equal,  they  crack  and 
split  where  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  is  least.  Take  then  a  mass 
of  partially  consolidated  mud.  Assuredly  such  a  mass  is  divided 
and  subdivided  by  surfaces  along  which  the  cohesion  is  compara- 
tively small.  Penetrate  the  mass,  and  you  will  see  it  composed 
of  numberless  irregular  nodules  boimded  by  surfaces  of  weak 
cohesion.     Figure  to  your  mind^s  eye  such  a  mass  subjected  to 

i)ressure, — the  mass  yields  and  spreads  out  in  the  direction  of 
east  resistance*;  the  little  nodules  become  converted  into 
laminse,  separated  from  each  other  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion, 
and  the  infallible  result  will  be  that  such  a  mass  will  cleave  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted. 

Further,  a  mass  of  dried  mud  is  full  of  cavities  and  fissures. 
If  you  break  dried  pipe-clay  you  see  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
there  are  multitudes  of  them  so  small  that  you  cannot  see  them. 
I  have  here  a  piece  of  glass  in  which  a  bubble  was  enclosed ;  by 
the  compression  of  the  glass  the  bubble  is  flattened,  and  the 
sides  of  the  bubble  approach  each  other  so  closely  as  to  exhibit 
the  colours  of  thin  plates.  A  similar  flattening  of  the  cavities 
mast  take  place  in  squeezed  mud,  and  this  must  materially 
facilitate  the  cleavage  of  the  mass  in  the  direction  already 
indicated. 

Although  the  time  at  my  disposal  has  not  permitted  me  to 
develope  this  thought  as  far  as  I  could  wish,  yet  for  the  last 
twelve  months  the  subject  has  presented  itself  to  me  almost 
daily  under  one  aspect  or  another.  I  have  never  eaten  a  biscuit 
during  this  period  in  which  an  intellectual  joy  has  not  been 
superadded  to  the  more  sensual  pleasure,  for  I  have  remarked 
in  all  such  cases  cleavage  developed  in  the  mass  by  the  rolling- 
pin  of  the  pastrycook  or  confectioner.  I  have  only  to  break 
these  cakes,  and  to  look  at  the  fracture,  to  see  the  laminated 
structure  of  the  mass ;  nay,  I  have  the  means  of  pushing  the 
analogy  farther,  I  have  here  some  slate  which  was  subjected  to 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  mass  were  sq[ueezed  equally  iu 
ail  directions  no  laminated  structure  could  be  produced ;  it  must  have  room 
to  yield  in  a  lateral  direction. 
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a  high  temperature  daring  the  conflagration  of  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell's premises.  I  invite  you  to  compare  this  structure  with 
that  of  a  biscuit ;  air  or  vapour  withm  the  mass  has  caused  it 
to  swells  and  the  mechanical  structure  it  reveals  is  precisely  that 
of  a  biscuit.  I  have  gone  a  little  into  the  mysteries  of  baking 
while  conducting  my  inquiries  on  this  subject^  and  have  received 
much  instruction  from  a  lady  friend  in  the  manufacture  of  pufF- 
paste.  Here  is  some  such  paste  baked  in  this  house  under  my 
own  superintendence.  The  cleavage  of  our  hills  is  accidental 
cleavage,  but  this  is  cleavage  with  intention.  The  volition  of 
the  pastrycook  has  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  mass,  and 
it  has  been  his  aim  to  preserve  a  series  of  surfaces  of  structural 
weakness,  along  which  the  dough  divides  into  layers.  Puff-paste 
must  not  be  handled  too  much,  for  then  the  continuity  of  the 
surfaces  is  broken;  it  ought  to  be  rolled  on  a  cold  slab,  to 
prevent  the  butter  from  melting,  and  diffusing  itself  through  the 
mass,  thus  rendering  it  more  homogeneous  and  less  liable  to 
split.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  puff-paste ;  it  is  a  grossly 
exaggerated  case  of  slaty  cleavage. 

As  time  passed  on  cases  multiplied,  illustrating  the  influence 
of  pressure  in  producing  lamination.  Mr.  Warren  DelaRue  in- 
forms me  that  he  once  wished  to  obtain  white-lead  in  a  fine 
granular  state,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  first  compressed  the 
mass  :  the  mould  was  conical,  and  permitted  the  mass  to  spread 
a  little  laterally  under  the  pressure.  The  lamination  was  as 
perfect  as  that  of  slate,  and  quite  defeated  him  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  a  granular  powder.  Mr.  Brodie,  as  you  are  aware,  has 
recently  discovered  a  new  kind  of  graphite :  here  is  the  substance 
in  powder,  of  exquisite  fineness,  l^is  powder  has  the  peculia- 
rity of  clinging  together  in  little  confederacies ;  it  cannot  be 
shaken  asunder  like  lycopodium  ;  and  when  the  mass  is  squeezed,^ 
these  groups  of  particles  flatten,  and  a  perfect  cleavage  is  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Brooie  himself  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  specimens  for  this  evening's  lecture.  I  will  cleave  them 
before  you :  you  see  they  split  up  into  plates  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  was  exerted.  This 
testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable,  as  the  facts  were  obtained 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  cleavage. 

I  have  nere  a  mass  of  that  singular  substance  Boghead 
cannel*.  This  was  once  a  mass  of  mud,  more  or  less  resembling 
this  one,  which  I  have  obtained  from  a  bog  in  Lancashire.  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  bringing  this  substance  before  you,  for,  as  in 
other  cases,  so  in  regard  to  Boghead  cannel,  science — not  science, 
let  me  not  libel  it,  but  the  quibbling,  litigious,  money-loving 
portion  of  human  nature  speaking  through  the  mask  of  scienee 
*  For  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  Edmondson. 
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—has  so  contrived  to  split  hairs  as  to  render  the  qualities  of  the 
substance  somewhat  mythical.     I  shall  therefore  content  myself, 
with  showing  you  how  it  cleaves^  and  with  expressing  my  conviction 
that  pressure  had  a  great  share  in  the  production  of  this  cleavage. 

The  principle  which  I  have  enunciated  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
almost  trivial ;  nevertheless^  it  embraces  not  only  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  but,  if  time  permitted,  I  think  I  could  show  you 
that  it  takes  a  much  wider  range.  When  iron  is  taken  from  the 
puddling  furnace  it  is  a  more  or  less  spongy  mass :  it  is  at  a 
welding  heat,  and  at  this  temperature  is  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  rolling :  bright  smooth  bars  such  as  this  are  the  result 
of  this  rolling.  But  I  have  said  that  the  mass  is  more  or  less 
spongy  or  nodular,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  heat,  these 
nodules  do  not  perfectly  incorporate  with  their  neighbours :  what 
then  ?  You  would  say  that  the  process  of  rolling  must  draw  the 
nodules  into  fibres — it  does  so ;  and  here  is  a  mass  acted  upon 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner 
this  fibrous  structure.  The  experiment  was  made  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Percy,  without  any  reference  to  the  question  of  cleavage. 

Here  are  other  cases  of  fibrous  iron.  This  fibrous  structure 
is  the  result  of  mechanical  treatment.  Break  a  mass  of  ordinary 
iron  and  you  have  a  granular  fracture ;  beat  the  mass,  you  elon« 
gate  these  granules,  and  finally  render  the  mass  fibrous.  Here 
are  pieces  of  rails  along  which  the  wheels  of  locomotives  have 
slided* ;  the  granules  have  yielded  and  become  plates.  They 
exfoliate  or  cdme  off  in  leaves  j  all  these  effects  belong,  I 
believe,  to  the  great  class  of  phsenomena  of  which  slaty  cleavage 
forms  the  most  prominent  example  f* 

Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  reached  the  termination 
of  our  task.  I  commenced  by  exhibiting  to  yon  some  of  the 
phsenomena  of  crystallization.  I  have  placed  before  you  the  facts 
which  are  found  to  be  associated  with  the  cleavage  of  slate  rocks. 
These  facts,  as  finely  expressed  by  Helmholtz,  are  so  many  tele- 
scopes to  our  spiritual  vision,  by  which  we  can  see  backward 
through  the  night  of  antiquity,  and  discern  the  forces  which 
have  been  in  operation  upon  the  earth^s  surface 

*'  Ere  the  lion  roared. 
Or  the  eagle  soared." 

From  evidence  of  the  most  independent  and  trustworthy 

*  For  these  spedmens  and  other  valuable  assistance  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Williams. 

t  An  eminent  authority  informs  me  that  he  believes  these  surfiiees  of 
weak  cohesion  to  be  due  to  the  interposition  of  films  of  ^;raphite,  and  not 
to  any  tendency  of  the  iron  itself  to  become  fibrous :  this  of  course  does 
not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to  pro- 
pose. AU  thaSt  the  theory  requires  is  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  however 
prodnoed,  and  a  change  of  shape  of  such  surfaces  consequent  on  pressure 
or  rolling. 
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character,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  slaty  masses 
have  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure^  and  by  the  sure 
method  of  experiment  we  have  shown — and  this  is  the  only 
really  new  point  which  has  been  brought  before  you — ^how 
the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  cleavage.  Expand- 
ing our  field  of  view,  we  find  the  self-same  law,  whose  foot- 
steps we  trace  amid  the  crags  of  Wales  and  Cumberland, 
stretching  its  ubiquitous  fingers  into  the  domain  of  the  pastry- 
cook and  ironfounder ;  nay,  a  wheel  cannot  roll  over  the  hafr- 
dried  mud  of  our  streets  without  revealing  to  us  more  or  less  of 
the  features  of  this  law.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
spirit  in  which  this  problem  has  been  attacked  by  geologists, 
indicates  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  their  science.  The 
great  intellects  who  have  laboured  at  geology,  and  who  have 
raised  it  to  its  present  pitch  of  grandeur,  were  compelled  to 
deal  with  the  subject  in  mass ;  they  had  no  time  to  look  after 
details.  But  the  desire  for  more  exact  knowledge  is  increasing ; 
facts  are  flowing  in,  which,  while  they  leave  untouched  the 
intrinsic  Wonders  of  geology,  are  gradually  supplanting  by  solid 
truths  the  uncertain  speculations  which  beset  the  subject  in  its 
infancy.  Geologists  now  aim  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  conditions  of  nature,  and  to  produce  her  results ;  they  are 
approaching  more  and  more  to  the  domain  of  physics,  and  I 
trust  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  interlace  our  friendly 
arms  across  the  common  boundary  of  our  sciences,  and  pursue 
our  respective  tasks  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  encom*age- 
ment  and  goodwill. 

V.  On  the  Form  of  an  Alloy  of  Bismuth.  By  W.  H.  Miller, 
M.A,,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge ;  mth  an  Analysis  of  the  Alloy,  by  Allan 
Dick,  Esq.,  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  School  of  Mines'^. 

THE  specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Percy  from  Mr.  Pers- 
house  of  Birmingham. 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  prismatic  system.     The  symbola 
of  their  simple  forms  are — c,  001 ;  r,  11 1. 

The  angles  between  normals  to  their  faces  are, — 


re 

o        1 

60  17 

rr' 

61  38 

rr" 

89     4 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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The  plane  angles  of  the  face  c  are  72^  17'  and  107®  43'. 
Twins.     Twin-face  c. 


CO 

59  26 

ru 

1  52 

^ 

90  56 

Cleavage.     Cy  very  perfect  and  easily  obtained. 

Analysis, 

Specific  gravity  s  9*46. 

A  well-crystallized  portion  of  it  was  reduced  to  powder,  ex- 
amined in  the  usual  manner,  and  found  to  consist  of  snlphur, 
bismuth,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur, — 10'43  grs.  were  digested  in  warm 
nitric  acid,  till  the  sulphur  which  separated  had  melted  into  a 
globule.  Weight  of  sulphur  globule  0*19  gr.  It  was  roasted, 
and  the  residue  weighed  0*04  gr.  This  was  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  and  added  to  the  original  solution,  from  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  was  precipitated  and  weighed  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  Weight 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  1*05  gr. 

Estimation  of  the  Metals. — 10*43  grs.  were  dissolved  as  above, 
the  solution  diluted,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  it.  The  sulphurets  were  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  acidulated  water  containing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  nickel  was  precipitated  as  oxide  by  caustic  potash, 
reduced  by  hydragen,  and  weighed  as  metal  0*59  gr. 

The  sulphurets  were  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  bismuth 
separated  from  the  copper  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  repeated  in  order 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  copper  from  the  precipitated  bismuth, 
which  was  ignited  and  weighed  10*27  grs. 

The  ammoniacal  filtrate  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
ammoniacal  salts  expelled.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  copper  precipitated  as  oxide  by  caustic  potash. 
Weight  of  oxide  of  copper  O'SO  gr. 

Results  tabulated. 
Bismuth    ....     88*49 
Nickel       ....       6-65 
Copper      ....       2*29 
Sulphur    ....       2*82 
99-25 
Estimating  the  sulphur  in  combination  with  the  copper  and 
a  portion  of  the  bismuth,  and  considering  these  sulphides  as 
foreigii  matter,  the  formula  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Ni  Bi^, 
the  atomic  weight  of  bismuth  being  taken  as  208. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  76.  July  1856.  E 
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VI.  On  the  Density  of  the  Earth,  deduced  from  the  ExperimerUs 
of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  Harton  Coal-pit,  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUeffe,  Dublin'^. 

SOME  time  ago  the  following  density  of  the  earth  was  de- 
duced by  me,  by  the  aid  of  very  simple  considerations,  from 
the  pendulum  observations  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  Harton 
Coal-pit,  South  Shields,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

The  method  of  deducing  the  density  is  rough,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  the  same  value  as  the  more  precise  and 
detailed  considerations  on  which  Mr.  Airy  has  based  his  own 
calculations ;  yet  as  it  is  simple,  and  easily  tmderstood,  it  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine.    It  is  based  on  the  following  facts : — 

Ist.  From  the  fact  that  the  seconds'  pendulum  gains  2^ 
seconds  per  day  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal-pit,  I  infer  that  gra- 
vity at  the  surface  is  to  gravity  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  as  19200 
to  19201. 

2nd.  If  a  spheroidal  shell  be  drawn  through  the  bottom  of  the 
coal-pit  similar  to  the  spheroid  forming  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
the  mass  of  the  whole  earth  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  this  spheroid, 
plus  the  matter  exterior  to  it,  including  sea  and  land. 

The  two  foregoing  propositions,  being  facts,  will  easily  be  ad- 
mitted ;  I  now  add  to  them  an  hypothesis  which  very  probably 
does  not  deviate  far  from  the  truth ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

That  the  attraction  of  the  sea  and  land,  external  Jo  the  sphe- 
roid through  the  bottom  of  the  coal-pit,  does  not  differ  sensibly  from 
the  attraction  of  a  shell  bounded  externally  by  a  similar  surface, 
and  having  a  mean  density  the  same  as  the  mean  density  of  the  sea 
and  land  external  to  the  spheroid. 

If  this  be  admitted,  we  can  state  the  two  facta  already  given 
as  follows:—  g^  l^^^l 


i^^'V' (1) 


19200^ 

A=(l4-^*>+^, (2) 

In  these  equations — 

A  is  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  earth ; 
h  is  the  mean  density  of  the  portion  included  by  the  sphe- 
roid passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  coal-pit ; 
p  is  the  mean  density  of  the  land  and  water  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coal-pit ; 

-  is  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  coal-pit  to  the  radius  of 

the  earth. 

*  Commtmioated  by  the  Author. 
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ABsoming  the  depth  of  the  pit  to  be  1260  feet^  and  the  radiuB  of 

the  earth  4000  miles,  we  have  —  =  ..^y  ^.     Eliminating  S  from 

equations  (1)  and  (2),  and  substitating  this  ndae  of  -^  we  find 

^  =  141^ ^*> 

To  find  the  value  of  p,  I  make  nse  of  the  following  fiicta : — 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  height  of  the  continents  above 
the  sea-level  is  1000  feet ;  and  according  to  Rigaud,  the  relative 
areas  of  land  and  water  are  as  1  to  2*815.  Hence,  since  the 
bottom  of  the  coal-pit  is  1200  feet  below  the  sea-level,  if  we 
suppose  all  the  land  and  water  blended  into  one  couche  of  a 
thickness  of  1200  feet,  and  denote  its  mean  density  by  p,  we 
find,  asaming  the  mean  density  of  the  land  to  be  2*75, 

2200x/x2-75-hl200xM;xl=sl200(tt;  +  /)p; 

w  denoting  the  area  of  water,  and  /  the  area  of  land;  and  sub- 
stituting for  these  their  values,  we  obtain  finally 

p=2059 (4) 

Substituting  this  mean  density  of  the  land  and  water  at  the 
surface  for  p  in  equation  (3),  we  find 

A=5-480 (5) 

This  result  agrees  closely  with  the  best  experiments  made  with 
the  torsion  balance,  and  appears  to  be  fairly  deducible  &om  the 
observed  facts,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

Trinity  College,  Dablin, 
June  18, 1856. 

VII.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreiffn  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

[Ck>ntinued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  461.] 

IN  the  April  Number  of  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
Berthelot  has  an  important  paper  on  the  relation  between 
Pormic  Acid  and  Carbonic  Oxide. 

.  Carbonic  oxide  bears  the  same  relation  to  formie  acid  that 
defiant  gas  does  to  alcohol: — 

C«0«     +     2H0     «     C«H«0*, 

Carboilic  oxide.  Formic  acid. 

C^H*     +     2H0     =     C4H«0«; 

defiant  gaa..  Alcohol. 

and  formic  acid,  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  carbonic 
oxide;  just  as  sdcohol,  by  the  same  treatment,  gives  olefiant  gas, 

E2 
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On  this  relation  Berthelot  foands  a  new  method  for  theionna- 
tion  of  formic  acid^  which  consists  in  placing  carbonic  oxide  under 
conditions  favourable  to  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water. 
By  enclosing  carbonic  oxide  along  with  moist  potash  in  a  flaak^ 
and  heating  for  several  days^  this  condition  is  satisfied :  the  car« 
bonic  oxide  is  perfectly  absorbed  by  the  potash,  which  is  con- 
verted into  formiate  of  potash,  from  which  formic  acid  is  obtained 
by  appropriate  methods. 

In  the  hope  of  uniting  directly  nascent  carbonic  oxide  with 
the  elements  of  water,  Berthelot  investigated  the  decomposition 
of  oxalic  acid  at  lOO*^  C.  under  different  circumstances ;  heated 
alone,  it  is,  to  a  slight  extent,  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide.  This  decomposition  is  much  accelerated  by 
the  presence  of  acids,  and  is  not  due  to  a  chemical  but  to  a  cata^ 
lyiic  action.  When  oxalic  acid  is  heated  to  100®  C.  with  syrupy 
glycerine,  a  copious  evolution  of  pure  carbonic  acid  takes  place. 
At  the  expiration  of  some  time  this  evolution  ceases,  and  the 
glycerine  then  contains  half  the  carbon  of  the  oxalic  aeid 
in  the  form  of  formic  acid,  which  is  not  in  combination  with  the 
glycerine,  but  merelv  dissolved  like  ammoniacal  gas  in  water. 

Here  the  carbonic  oxide  and  the  water  produced  simulta- 
neously and  in  the  nascent  state  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxalic  acid  unite  to  produce  formic  acid,  the  glycerine  exercising 
merely  a  catalytic  action. 

By  repeatedly  adding  water  to  the  glycerine  and  distilling,  the 
whole  of  the  formic  acid  contained  in  it  passes  over.  This  pro- 
cess is  extremely  productive,  as  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity  is 
obtained,  and  the  glycerine  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  for 
it  is  not  acted  on. 

By  this  means  also  pure  carbonic  oxide  may  be  obtained ;  for 
if  in  the  preparation  of  formic  acid,  after  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acia  has  ceased,  the  glycerine  be  heated  to  200®,  the  whole 
of  the  formic  acid  contained  in  it  is  decomposed  into  water  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  passes  off  perfectly  pure. 

When  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  into  a  saturated  solutim  of 
protochloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  compound  of  the 
two  bodies  is  obtained  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  laminse,  and 
has  the  formula 

4Cu«Cl,8C0  7HO. 

Berthelot  found  that  hydrobromic  acid,  when  left  in  contact 
with  mercury  for  a  very  long  time,  is  decomposed  into  bromide 
of  mercury  and  hydrogen.  The  same  change  takes  place,  but 
much  more  rapidly,  when  these  bodies  are  heated  together  to 
100°  C.  This  slow  decomposition  of  hvdrobrQmic  acid  by  mer- 
cury is  a  new  example  of  the  influence  of  time  on  chemical  action. 
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Bottssitigault  commiuiieatea  some  experiments  on  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  ateepinggrainfor  seed.  This  process  has  two  objects^ the 
one  to  protect  the  harvest  from  disease,  the  other  to  prevent  the 
seed  horn  being  devoured  by  vermin.  The  substances  generally 
used  are  salt,  glauber  salt,  lime,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  But 
although  these  may  hinder  the  development  of  cryptogamic 
sporules,  they  have  Uttle  effect  in  preventing  the  seed  from  being 
eaten.  The  greatest  part  of  the  substance  used  remains  in  the 
husk,  which  the  animal  rejects. 

The  moat  effectual  means  is  the  employment  of  arsenic ;  this 
not  only  preserves  the  seed  from  decay,  but  if  eaten  by  the 
v<»inin  it  destroys  them,  being  so  strongly  poisonous.  By  using 
arsenic  in  a  soluble  form,  such  as  the  arsenite  of  soda,  it  may  be 
added  to  the  grain  in  perfectly  definite  proportions. 

Bottssingault^s  process  is  as  follows : — A  solution  of  arsenite 
of  soda  is  prepared,  which  contains  57  grammes  of  arsenioua 
aeid  in  the  litre.  Of  this  arsenical  solution  3^  litres  are  taken  and 
added  to  12^  litres  of  water.  A  hectolitre  of  corn  is  placed  in 
a  large  tub,  and  these  L6  litres  of  mixture  are  added,  the  com 
being  continually  stirred.  In  about  an  hour  the  whole  of  the 
Ufuid  ia  absorbed,  and  the  grain  is  then  dried.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  exercise  extreme  care  in  using  the  arsenical  solution, 
lUid  it  is  well  to  colour  it  strongly  by  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash,  so  that  its  presence  would  be 
leadily  betrayed. 

This  steeping  is  not  an  unprofitable  affair,  for  it  first  effectually 
preserves  the  harvest,  and  secondly,  by  killing  the  vermin  which 
might  devour  it,  converts  them  into  useful  manure. 

An  important  paper  by  Fremy  on  the  fluorides  is  published 
in  the  May  Number  of  the  same  journal.  The  results  he  has 
arrived  at  are  best  seen  from  his  own  summary  of  them. 

1.  Hydrofluoric  acid  may  be  obtained  anhydrous  and  pure, 
by  calcining  in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  hydrofluate  of  fluoride 
of  potassium  previously  well  dried.  In  this  state  the  acid  is 
gaaeotts  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  attacks  glass  and  all  sili« 
ciDiis  aubstancea  energetically,  contrary  to  what  has  been  asserted 
on  the  subject  in  the  laat  few  years. 

2.  All  the  experiments  made,  confirm  the  constitution  of  this 
acid  as  admitted  by  most  chemists,  viz.  that  it  is  a  hydrogen  acid. 

3.  The  fluorides  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of 
which  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  important  properties. 
The  first  class  contains  the  anhydrous  fluorides,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  chlorides ;  the  second  class,  the  hydrated  fluorides,  which 
comport  themselves  like  the  hydrochlorates ;  in  the  third  dass 
are  found  the  hydrofluates  of  the  fluorides,  which  are  true  acid 
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4.  The  anhydrous  fluorides  are  remarkable  for  their  stability ; 
the  hydrated  fluorides^  on  the  contrary^  are  only  slightly  stable, 
and  are  decomposed  even  by  being  dried  in  t^ocvo,  hydrofluoric  acid 
being  disengaged,  and  a  residue  of  oxyfluoride  or  oxide  being  left. 

5.  The  imhydrous  fluorides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  form 
double  fluorides;  this  property  is  seen  even  with  insoluble 
fluorides.  These  last  compoimds  cannot  be  obtained  by  double 
decomposition,  as  they  always  retain,  as  a  double  salt,  part  of 
the  soluble  salt  used  in  their  preparation* 

6.  Hydrogen  does  not  decompose  all  the  fluorides,  even  at  a 
high  temperature ;  it  does  not  act  on  fluoride  of  calcium,  but  it 
reduces  the  fluorides  of  lead,  of  tin,  &c  with  the  greatest  eaae. 
The  reduction  by  hydrogen  of  metallic  fluorides  such  as  those 
of  lead,  tin^  &c.,  which  resist  the  reducing  action  of  carboi^ 
appears  to  demonstrate  in  a  positive  manner  that  these  com- 
poimds  contain  no  oxygen,  and  are  really  binary  compounds. 

7.  All  the  fluorides,  even  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
calcium,  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  vapour  of  water. 

8.  Oxygen  and  chlorine  decompose  fluoride  of  calcium  at 
furnace  heat,  and  liberate  a  gas  which  appears  to  be  fluorine. 

9«  Vapour  of  sulphur  does  not  act  on  fluoride  of  calcium,  but 
^his  body  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  vapour  of  sulphide 
of  carbon ;  there  is  formed  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  probably 
fluoride  of  carbon :  the  presence  of  silicious  substances  facilitates 
the  reaction. 

10.  The  analyses  of  the  principal  fluorides  made,  such  as  those 
of  potassium,  sodium^  calcium,  tin,  lead,  and  silver,  show  that  the 
eqtdvalent  of  fluorine,  as  determined  by  Berzelius,  is  correct. 

11.  All  the  fusible  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  the  voltaic 
eurrent,  and  disengage  a  gas  which  appears  to  be  the  radical  of 
the  fluorides. 

The  author  is  still  engaged  on  the  subject,  and  promises  still 
more  extensive  contributions. 

In  the  preparation  of  aluminium^  DeviUe  often  accidentally  ab« 
tained  a  dark  gray  crystalline  substance,  which  was  found  to  be 
silicon  in  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  graphite.  Wohler  eom-» 
municates,  in  Liebig's  Annalen  for  March,  a  method  by  whick 
this  allotropic  modification  of  silicon  may  be  produced  at  pleasure. 

Aluminium  is  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  about  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  perfectly  dry  silico-fluoride  of  potassium.  On 
cooling,  the  slag  in  the  crucible  is  found  to  contain  a  well-formed 
dark-coloured  regulus,  from  which,  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  aluminium  used.  In  this  case  the  alumi- 
nium appears  to  determine  the  crystallization  of  the  silicon^  aa 
melting  cast  iron  determines  that  of  graphite. 
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The  silicou  in  this  condition  forms  large  and  small  opake 
crystalline  lamime  possessing  a  metallic  lustre,  and  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  natural  and  artificial  graphite;  but  it  has  more 
of  a  metallic  lustre  than  these,  and  its  colour  inclines  to  a  leaden 

It  might  be  obtained  in  large  crystals  if  the  operation  were 
conducted  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale.  Its  exact  crystalline 
form  has  not  been  determined ;  but  in  some  modifications  of  the 
experiment,  large  hexagonal  plates  have  been  obtained,  the  edges 
of  which  were  curved  like  those  of  diamond.  It  is  harder  than 
glass,  bnt  not  so  hard  as  topas.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*49 ; 
less,  therefore,  than  that  of  its  oxygen  compound,  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  quartz  and  of  rock-crystal  is  from  2*6  to  2*8. 

It  is  not  at  all  afiected  by  being  heated  in  the  alcohol  and 
oxygen  flame;  but  when  fusea  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  decom- 
poses the  carbonic  acid,  carbon  and  carbonic  oxide  being  produced, 
and  the  silicon  itself  being  converted  into^  silicic  acid.  It  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Grenther  investigated  the  products  of  distillation  of  the  Tor- 
bane  Hill  mineral.  They  are  composed  principally  of  an  oil 
containing  parafBne  in  solution.  The  oil  consists  of  a  carbo- 
hydrogen  homologous  with  olefiant  gas. 

Gossmann  and  Atkinson  communicate  observations  on  lophine 
and  some  of  its  salts.  For  lophine  they  propose  the  formula 
C^  H'^  N*,  which  differs  very  little  from  that  adopted  by  Fownes, 
one  of  the  original  discoverers  of  this  base. 

Breunlin  proposes  a  new  theory  of  the  constitution  of  blue  and 
green  nltramarine.  His  view  is,  that  ultramarine  is  a  compound 
of  a  silicate  of  the  formula  of  nepheline  with  a  polysulptude  of 
sodium.  A  translation  of  this  paper  was  given  in  the  preceding 
Number  of  this  Journal. 

On  the  coast  of  Oldenburgh  large  quantities  of  a  kind  of 
prawn  are  caught,  which  are  made  into  an  artificial  manure  by 
being  dried  and  powdered.  Uanstein  has  analysed  this  sub- 
sUmoe,  and  finds  that  it  contains  more  nitrogen,  but  less  phos- 
phates than  Peruvian  guano ;  the  deficiency  in  this  latter  consti- 
tuent might  be  made  good  by  the  addition  of  bone-meal. 

By  the  action  of  potash,  cinnamic  acid  is  decomposed  into  ben- 
soic  and  acetic  acids  according  to  the  following  equation : — 
C9  w  0« + 2(KH0) = C«  H8  K0« + C^  H*  0«K + H^. 

Chiozza,  who  observed  this  decomposition,  found  that  when  a 
mixture  of  aldehyde  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  saturated  with 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  gently  heated^  the  hydride  of  cinnamyle  or 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  produced.  The  author  supposed  that  a  change 
takes  place  here  analogous  to  that  observed  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  an  organic  acid  in  alcohol.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  acting  on  one  of  the  aldehydes  may  produce  the 
compound  C1C*H®  or  CIC^H*;  and  this  acting  on  the  other 
aldehyde^  would  produce  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydride  of  cin- 
namyle. Adopting  the  notation  used  by  Chiozza^  the  change 
would  be  thus  expressed : — 

CIH  +  C7H«0=C1C7H*  +  H«0, 

Hydrochloric      Benzoic  Water, 

add.  aldehyde. 

CIC^H^  +  C'H^O  =    CIH    +  C9H«0; 

Aldehyde.    Hydrochloric    Cinnamic 
acid.  aldehyde, 

or 

CIH    -f    C2H4  0=ClC«H9-fH2  0, 

Hydrochloric      Aldehyde.  Water, 

acid. 

C1C«H»+C7HS0  =  CIH  +  C^H^O. 

Benzoic    Hydrochloric    Cinnamic 
aldehyde.  acid.  aldehyde. 

On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  dry  formiate  of  lead, 
Wohler  observed  the  formation  of  a  body  crystallizing  in  fine 
needles.  This  substance  has  been  investigated  by  Limpricbt 
and  Ritter,  who  consider  it  to  be  a  new  sulphur  acid,  and  they 
propose  for  it  the  name  Thioformic  acid.  In  its  formation,  a 
portion  of  the  formic  acid  liberated  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  formiate  of  lead  decomposea  with  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  into  the  new  acid  and  into  water : — 

C«H204+2HS=C«H«0«S«  +  2HO. 
Formic  acid.  New  acid. 

But  the  analyses  made  do  not  accord  well  with  each  other ; 
and  from  the  reactions  made  on  the  small  quantity  produced,  no 
useful  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  subject  requires  more 
complete  investigation. 

In  acting  with  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  anise,  it  is  generally  aaaumed 
that  hydruret  of  anisyle  and  oxalic  acid  are  alone  formed,  thus  :— 
C«>H«0«-fl20  =  Ci«H«0«     +     CMI208  +  2HO. 

Oil  of  anise.  Hydruret  of  aoisyle.      Oxalic  acid. 

But  Limpricht  and  Bitter  show  that  there  is  a  well-marked 
intermediary  stage  in  the  reaction  at  which  an  acid  containing 
20  equivs.  of  carbon  is  obtained : — 

C«)Hi«0«+6HO  +  40=C«oHi8oi«. 
Oil  of  anise.  New  acid. 
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The  acid  has  been  named  Anisomic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from 
kn  aqueous  sohitiou  in  small  laminse^  but  on  account  of  its  great 
solubility  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  good  crystals.  Analyses 
of  its  soda^  silver^  and  baryta  salts  have  been  made. 

Limpricht  proposes  a  new  method  for  the  formation  of  alde- 
hydes. He  considers  that  iu  the  formation  of  acetone^  2  equivs. 
of  acetate  of  lime  are  necessary ;  and  he  expresses  the  change  as 
follows^  using  Gerhardt^s  notation  : — 

Acetate  of  lime.  Acetate  of  lime.    Carbonate  of  lime.    Acetone. 

From  one  equivalent  of  the  acetate^  the  radical  acetyle^  and 
from  the  other  equivalent^  methyle^  unite  to  form  acetone^  the 
other  elements  forming  carbonate  of  lime. 

By  heating  together  acetate  of  lime  and  formiate  of  lime^  an 
acetone  is  obtained  which  contains  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in 
the  place  of  methyle ;  in  other  words,  an  aldehyde, — 

Acetate  of  lime.        Formiate  of  lime.  Aldehyde. 

By  distilling  valerianate  of  lime  with  formiate,  valeraldehyde 
18  produced. 

This  method  has  only  theoretical  interest,  for  the  aldehydes 
are  produced  only  in  small  quantities,  and  so  mixed  with  empy- 
reumatic  products  that  it  is  difficult  to  purify  them. 

Mohr  proposes  a  modification  of  the  method  of  estimating 
chlorides  by  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  which 
the  point  where  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  rendered  more  distinct. 

Mohr  adds  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride  to  be  estimated  a 
little  chromate  of  potash  solution,  and  then  adds  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution.  As  long  as  any  chloride  remains  not  precipitated, 
no  chromate  of  silver  is  formed;  but  when  all  the  chloride  is 
precipitated,  the  addition  of  even  a  drop  in  excess  of  the  standard 
solution  causes  the  formation  of  some  chromate  of  silver,  which 
is  instantly  seen  by  its  characteristic  red  colour. 

In  the  April  Number  of  the  same  Journal,  Gorup  Besanez 
gives  the  result  of  an  investigation  on  the  constituents  of  the 
contents  of  certain  glands.  Two  years  ago  he  announced  the 
discovery,  in  the  thymoid  gland,  of  a  weak  basic  body  which  he 
named  thymine.  This  he  has  since  investigated  more  closely, 
and  finds  that  it  is  leucine.  This  body  is  an  almost  invariable 
constituent  of  the  glandular  juices,  and  is  contained  in  largest 
quantity  in  the  pancreas.     He  found  in  the  pancreas  a  tolerably 
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large  quantity  of  a  new  body^  having  the  greatest  similarity 
with  leucine,  both  in  appearance  and  chemical  relation.  It 
is  homologous^  and  not  identical  with  leucine.  Its  formula 
is  C'o  H"  NO*;  that  of  leucine  is  C^^  H^^  no4^  The  other 
conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  have  merely  a  special  physiolo- 
gical interest. 

Carius  describes  a  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  binoxide  of  manga^ 
nese  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  llie  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  removed  by  washing  with  strong  nitric  acid^  as  the  sub- 
stance is  decomposed  by  water^  and  the  nitric  acid  is  afterwards 
expelled  by  a  gentle  heat.  It  has  the  formula  Mn^  G^,  3SO^. 
It  forms  a  deep  green  powder^  without  a  trace  of  crystallization  j 
attracts  moisture  with  great  avidity^  and  must  be  kept  in  closed 
tubes.  By  treatment  with  water  it  is  converted  into  hydrated 
oxide  of  manganese^  and  is  indeed  the  best  source  for  thia 
body. 

The  Para  nuts,  the  produce  of  a  tree,  the  Bertholletia  excelsa, 
which  belongs  jto  the  family  of  the  Lecythodeee,  contain  upwards 
of  50  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  oil.  This  oil^  according  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  Caldwell,  consists  of  stearine^  palmitine^  and  oleine. 

According  to  Grimm  and  Bamdohr^  the  gas  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not  pure 
carbonic  oxide,  but  contains  II  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid. 
This  appears  to  be  reduced  from  the  sulphuric  acid  by  some 
of  the  carbon  in  the  £errocyanide. 

Liebig  gives  a  new  method  for  silvering  glass  in  the  cold, 
which  answers  its  purpose  extremely  well.  Tte  silvering  liquid 
consists  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  contain- 
ing caustic  soda  or  potash.  Before  using,  this  is  mixed  with 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  its  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
milk,  containing  one  part  of  sugar  of  milk  to  ten  parts  of  water ; 
the  glass  plates  to  be  silvered  are  then  dipped  into  this  mixture, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  silver- 
ing is  then  complete.  The  process  is  not  costly ;  a  square  metre 
of  surface  requires  silver  of  the  value  of  hd.  Liebig  goes  into 
the  details  necessary  for  ensuring  success. 

Glass  can  only  be  permanently  gilded  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  gilding  liquid  is  composed  of  a  solution  of  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  sodium,  containing  some  caustic  soda.  At  the 
time  of  using,  alcohol  and  aether  are  added  to  it,  and  a  gentle 
heat  applied.  As  in  the  former  ease,  certain  precautions  are 
necessary,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper. 
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Fleitmann  communicatea  a  process  for  estimating  copper. 
The  solution  of  copper,  when  freed  from  nitric  acid  and  metals 
which  might  hinder  the  action,  is  precipitated  by  means  of  pure 
metallic  zinc,  and  the  precipitated  copper  well  washed  out.  It 
is  then  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron :  this 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  gives  twice  the  quantity  of  proto- 
chlorioe  of  iron,  which  may  be  estimated  by  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  usual  way. 

Wicke  investigated  the  quantity  of  butter  contained  in  goat's 
milk  taken  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  The 
quantity  of  butter  at  those  times  is  respectively  as  4*6  :  4*9  :  5*2. 
The  average  quantity  of  butter  is  4*9  per  cent.  Cow^s  milk 
contains^  according  to  Playfair,  the  same  amount. 

Pebal  continues  his  investigations  on  the  constitution  of  citric 
acid.  It  is  not  possible  with  our  limited  space  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  his  paper,  as  he  enters  very  much  into  theore- 
tical considerations. 
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Dec.  6, 1855. — Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communication  was  read  : — 
"  Results  of  the  Examination  of  certain  Vegetable  Products 
irom  India."— Part  I.     By  John  Stenhouse,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Royle,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  select  such  vegetable  products  from  the  extensive 
collection  at  the  India  House  as  seemed  mof>t  likely  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  investigation.  My  attention,  during  the  last  twelve 
months^  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  three  of  these  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  results  of  their  examination  I  now  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  the 
others  as  they  may  be  completed. 

Datisca  cannabina. 

The  first  of  these  substances  which  I  examined  consisted  of  a 
quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  Datisca  cannabina,  from  Lahore,  where 
this  plant  is  employed  to  dye  silk  of  a  /ast  yellow  colour.  The 
roots,  which  had  been  cut  into  pieces  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  were 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  had  a 
deep  yellow  colour.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  Datisca  canna- 
bima  was  examined  by  Braconnot  in  1816,  who  discovered  in  it  a 
crystallizable  principle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  datiscine. 
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Bnconnot,  of  course,  did  not  sabject  this  substance  to  analysis,  but 
he  described  its  appearance  and  properties  in  an  exceedingly  accu- 
rate manner*.  Tlie  observations  of  Bimconnot  had  fallen  into  such 
entire  oblivion,  however,  that  for  many  years  past,  we  find  in  most 
of  the  larger  systems  of  chemistry  the  term  datiscine  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  inuline.  Thus  in  Brande's  'Chemistry,'  vol.  ii; 
p.  1168,  we  find  it  stated  that  a  variety  of  names  had  been  given  to 
inuline,  such  as  "  dahline,  datiscine,"  &c. 

The  bruised  roots  were  extracted  in  a  Mohr's  apparatus  by  long* 
continued  digestion  with  wood-spirit.  The  liquor  obtained,  which 
had  a  dark  brown  colour,  was  concentrated  by  distilling  off  a  por* 
tion  of  the  wood-spirit.  The  brown  syrupy  liquid  remaining  in  die 
retort,  on  being  poured  into  open  vessels  and  standing  for  some 
time,  deposited  a  resinous  matter  containing  merely  traces  of  a  cry- 
stalline substance.  When  this  syrupy  liquid,  however,  was  treated 
with  about  half  its  bulk  of  hot  water,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
brown  resin  was  rapidly  deposited,  and  the  mother-liquor  having 
been  poured  off  and  leffc  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposited  a 
considerable  quantity  of  an  imperfectly  crystallizable  substance 
resembling  grape-sugar.  These  crystals  are  datiscine  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  resinous  matter.  Tlie  datiscine,  however, 
is  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
to  remove  any  trace  of  tannic  acid,  and  repeated  cryBtallizationa  out 
of  weak  spirits  of  wine. 

Properties  of  Datiscine. — Datiscine,  when  pure,  is  perfect 
colourless.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold,  boiling 
alcohol  dissolving  any  amount  of  it.  By  slow  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, its  alcoholic  solutions  yield  'small  silky  needles  arranged  ih 
groups.  Cold  water  does  not  dissolve  much  of  it,  but  it  is  tolerabty 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  hot  solutions  on  cooling  depositing  it 
in  shining  scales. 

Datiscine  is  not  very  soluble  in  ether ;  but  an  ethereal  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yielded  larger  crystals  than  were  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  On  adding  water  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  datis- 
cine, no  precipitate  is  immediately  obtained,  unless  the  solution  is 
greatly  concentrated;  but  on  standing,  very  pure,  pale  yellow^ 
coloured  crystals  of  datiscine  separate. 

When  datiscine  is  heated  to  about  180^  C,  it  melts,  and  it  the 
heat  be  increased,  it  bums,  evolving  an  odour  of  caramel,  and  leay«s 
a  voluminous  charcoal.  If  datiscine  be  heated  in  a  close  vessel 
while  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  slowly  passed  over  it,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  crystalline  substance  sublimes.  Datiscine  and  its  solutions  have 
a  very  bitter  taste  ;  and  though  it  does  not  produce  any  change  on 
test-paper,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  feebly  acid  body. 

It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia,  also  in 
lime-  and  baryta- water.  The  addition  of  an  acid  to  these  solutions 
causes  the  precipitation  of  the  datiscine. 

llie  aqueous  solution  of  datiscine  is  precipitated  by  neutral  and 
basic  acetates  of  lead,  and  chloride  of  tin.  These  precipitates  haeve 
*  Anndcs  de  Chimie  et  de  Pbyii^pie,  1316,  fli.  277. 
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%  bxi^t  yellow  colour.  Salts  of  copper  produce  ^eenish,  and 
those  of  peroxide  of  iron  brownish-green  precipitates.  In  con- 
sequence of  tlie  lead  salts  forming  such  gelatinous  precipitates,  they 
could  not  be  employed  for  determining  Uie  equivalent  of  datiscine. 
.  Actum  tf  dilute  StUpkuric  Acid  on  Datiscine, — When  an  aqueous 
solutioii  of  datiscine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  very  dilute  suU 
phuric  aotd>  it  deposits  a  crystalline  substance.  On  examining  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  crystals,  very  distinct  evidences  of  the 
p«'esenoe  of  sugar  were  obtained.  These  experiments  show  there* 
fore  Uiftt  datiscine,  like  saHcine  and  similar  bodies,  belongs  to  the 
nlaas  of  gUieosides,  and  is  a  copulated  compound  of  sugar  and 
another  ^stance  which  I  shall  call  "  datiscetine." 

Datiscetine. — ^Datiscetine  in  its  general  appearance  and  pro- 
perties closely  resembles  datiscine,  but  on  a  closer  examination 
these  two  substances  are  found  to  differ  essentially  both  in  com- 
position and  properties.  Datiscetine  when  pure  assumes  the  form 
4A  fine  needles  which  are  nefu'ly  colourless.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
sleohol,  a  hot  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  depositing  the  greater 
portion  in  crystalline  groups.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  con- 
sequently datiseetme  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solutions  by 
4^e  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  ether  in  almost  any  quantity, 
a^d  is  deposited  on  the  evaporation  of  that  liquid  in  needles.  These 
pcoperties  of  datiscetine  enable  us  to  obtain  it  in  a  tolerably  pure 
state,  even  when  very  impure  datiscine  is  employed  in  its  pre- 
puution. 

Properties  f^  i>(i^»c«/tiitf.*— Datiscetine  has  no  taste.  When 
beated  it  melts  like  datiscine,  but  the  heat  required  is  much  higher 
tiian  for  that  body.  It  recryatallizes  on  cooling.  By  operating  very 
cautiously,  a  porti(m  of  the  datiscetine  may  be  sublimet. «  The  sub- 
£mate,  however,  appears  to  be  altered  datiscetine.  Datiscetine 
when  burned  does  not  emit  the  odour  of  caramel.  Datiscetine, 
like  datiscine,  dissolves  in  aUmline  solutions,  and  is  reprecipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  aeid.  An  alcoholic  solntion  of  acetate  of  lead 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  datiscetine  produces  a  deep  yellow 
precipitate,  which  can  be  easily  washed  both  by  alcohol  and  water. 
This  precipitate  therefore  was  subjected  to  analysis,  and  from  the 
results  obtained,  the  formula  C^^  Hg  0}o+ 2PbO  was  calculated, 
which  agrees  with  the  formula  (Cg^  H|o  Oi^)  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  datiscetine. 

Analysis  qf  Datiscine. — It  is  difficult  to  calculate  a  formula  for 
datiaciae,  the  numbers  of  which  shall  agree  with  those  found  by 
analysis.  When,.,  however,  the  decomposition  of  datiscine  into 
.4atisoetine  and  sugar  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  seems  probable 
tiiat  the  formula  for  datiscine  is 

Datiscetine -f      sugar      rs  datiscine 

^80  *^10  ^12+^12  ^12  ^12=  ^42  ^22  ^24* 

If  the  formula  C42  Hjg  O24  be  correct,  the  decomposition  of  datis- 
ehie  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  would  be  analogofis  to  that  of  salicine 
wHeii  treaCedIn  the  same  way. 

Dilute  hydeochlorio  aeid«  like  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes 
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datiscihe,  converting  it  into  datiscetine  and  sugar.  On  l)oiling  vA 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  datiscine  for  some  hours,  traces  of  sugar 
could  be  detected,  thus  showing  that  a  small  portion  of  the  datiscine 
had  been  decomposed. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  datiscine  dissolves  in  cold  so- 
lutions of  potash  without  decomposition.  When  boiled,  however, 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  for  some  time,  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  the  precipitate,  thrown  down  hj  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
has  all  the  properties  of  datiscetine.  In  this  respect,  therefore^ 
datiscine  agrees  with  tanuin  and  similar  glucosides,  which  yield  the 
same  products  when  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalies.  Yeast  and 
emulsine  appeared  to  exert  no  action  on  solutions  of  datiscine. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Datiscine  and  Datiecetine. — Gold  nitric 
acid  of  the  ordinary  strength  acts  violently  upon  datiscetine,  browii 
vapours  are  disengaged,  and  a  resinous  substance  is  produced, 
which  is  ultimately  dissolved,  forming  a  dark  red  liquid,  which» 
when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  nitropicric  acid. 

Datiscine  treated  in  the  same  way  yields  nitropicric  and  oxalic 
acids. 

When  datiscine  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  and 
the  solution  obtained,  when  cooled,  deposits  pale  yellow  crystals, 
which  agree  in  every  way  with  the  properties  ascribed  to  nitrosali- 
oylic  acid. 

On  allowing  datiscine  to  stand  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
in  the  cold  it  gradually  dissolves,  the  solution,  when  left  to  eva* 
porate  in  vacuo,  depositing  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  nitropicric  acids. 

Action  of  Potash  on  Datiscine  and  Datiscetine.'-^lt  was  stated  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  paper  that  datiscine  and  datiscetine  dissolve  in 
cold  solutions  of  the  alkalies  without  decomposition,  and  that  datis* 
cine,  when  boiled  with  potash,  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
datiscetine.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  try  the  action  of  fused 
hydrate  of  potash.  Datiscetine,  when  added  in  small  successive 
portions  to  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  assumed  a  deep  otange  colour, 
and  then  dissolved  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  When  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  had  ceased,  the  mass  was  dissolved  in 
water  and  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  partly  resinous 
substance  separated,  which,  by  sublimation,  yielded  perfectly  colour- 
less, long  crystals  closely  resembling  benzoic  acid.  Their  solution 
in  water  on  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron  gave  that  deep  violet 
tint  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  is  ap 
characteristic  of  salicylic  acid. 

Action  of  Chromic  Acid  on  Datiscetine, — On  distilling  datiscetine 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  a  liquid  came  over, 
containing  no  oily  drops,  but  having  the  smell  of  salicylous  acid, 
and  which,  when  tested  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  formed  a  purple- 
coloured  solution  characteristic  of  that  acid. 

It  follows  therefore,  I  think,  from  the  experiments  already  de- 
tailed, that  datiscine,  like  salicine,  phloridzine,  &c.,  is  a  glucoside, 
and  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  salicine  than  any  other  gluoosidt. 
with  the  exception  of  populine^  yet  known. 
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I  will  oondude  this  account  of  datiscine  by  proposing  the  follow* 
ing  practical  application.  As  is  well  known,  the  colouring  matter 
of  madder,  when  boiled  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  is  changed  into 
sugar  and  garancine,  a  new  dye- stuff,  which,  for  many  purposes,  is 
found  superior  to  that  originally  present  in .  the  madder.  Within 
the  last  tweWe  months  Mr.  Lieshing,  by  treating  the  colouring 
matters  in  weld  and  quercitron  bark  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  has 
resolved  them  into  new  colouring  matters,  which  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  found  nearly  three  times  more  powerful  as 
dye-stuffs  than  the  original  colouring  matters  from  which  they  had 
been  produced. 

As  datiscine,  when  boiled  ¥rith  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  undergoes 
a  perfectly  similar  transformation,  being  resolved  into  sugar  and 
datiscetine,  which  has  a  much  higher  colouring  power  than  the 
datiscine  which  has  produced  it,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  silk 
dyers,  who  may  hereafter  employ  solutions  of  Datiaca  camuibina,  will 
find  it  highly  advantageous  to  convert  their  datiscine  into  datiscetine 
by  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Oil  of  the  Ptychotis  Ajowan. 

The  Ptychotis  Ajowan  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  well  known  in 
India  for  its  aromatic  and  carminative  properties.  When  its  seeds 
are  distilled  with  water  they  readily  yield  between  five  and  six  per 
cent,  of  an  essential  oil  resembling  in  smell  that  of  oil  of  thyme. 
When  this  oil  is  left  in  shallow  vessels  to  spontaneous  evaporation 
at  low  temperatures,  it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful  crystals, 
which  are  identical  with  the  stearopten  brought  from  India  by  the 
Jate  Dr.  Stocks,  and  described  by  me  in  a  short  notice  in  the  De- 
cember Number  of  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  for  1854. 

The  crude  oil  was  rectified,  and  the  portion  which  came  over 
between  160^  C.  and  164°  C.  was  collected  separately  and  carefully 
rectified  over  sodium.  Its  boiling-point  was  found  to  be  172°  C.» 
and  ita  composition  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  namely 

The  stearopten  obtained  from  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  oil 
was  purified,  and  formed  large  fiat  rhombohedral  crystals,  which  have 
been  carefully  measured  by  Professor  Miller  of  Cambridge.  When 
subjected  to  analysis  it  gave  the  formula 

CaoHi^O^orCa^HiaOiHO. 

In  the  notice  of  the  stearopten  of  this  oil  which  appeared  in  the 
<  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  from  the  examination  of  the  small 
quantity  then  at  my  disposal,  a  different  formula  was  deduced, 
which   I  now  withdraw,  and  substitute   the  preceding   formula. 


'^ 


H|4  Oj.  in  its  stead. 


Jhen  the  crystalline  stearopten  is  digested  for  eight  or  nine 
days  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a 
erystallizable  acid,  apparently  containing  no  nitrogen,  lliis  acid 
is  bat  slightly  soluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  is  deposited  in 
needles  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution.     It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
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and  ether,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  cryvtals.  Both  its  silrer 
and  its  haiyta  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  appear  Tery  stable.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  new  acid,  and  this  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
ascertain. 

When  the  stearopten  is  gently  warmed  with  oil  of  yitiiol  it 
dissolves,  and,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  This 
new  compound,  which  is  a  copulated  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water,  and,  on  cooling,  is  deposited  in  large  scaly  crystals,  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  forms  both  a  crystallizable  lead  and 
baryta  salt. 

When  the  stearopten  is  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  substance  exceedingly 
analogous  in  almost  every  respect  to  the  thymoil  obtained  by  Lalle- 
mande  by  subjecting  the  stearopten  of  oil  of  thyme  to  similar 
treatment.  As  the  details  of  Lallemande's  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  published,  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  with  abso- 
lute confidence  on  the  identity  of  the  stearoptens  from  the  Pfychotis 
and  oil  of  thyme ;  but  if  not  identical,  as  I  rather  apprehend  they 
are,  they  are  certainly  extremely  similar  bodies'*'. 

Gum  of  the  Gardenia  lucid  a,  Roxb.  (the  Decamalee  Gum  qfScinde), 

The  specimen  of  this  gum  on  which  I  operated  was  evidently 
very  old.  It  formed  a  hard,  dry  mass,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
with  numerous  patches  of  a  greenish-yellow  matter  disseminated 
through  it.  It  had  but  a  faint  odour,  unless  freshly  fractured  or 
gently  heated,  when  it  smelt  like  the  urine  of  the  cat. 

A  comparatively  recent  specimen  of  this  gum,  which  I  saw  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Stocks,  had  merely  the  consistence  of  candied 
honey,  and  an  exceedingly  offensive  odour.  Dr.  Stocks  informed 
me  that  the  fresh  gum  was  employed  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  as 
it  kept  off  the  flies.  The  resin  was  digested  in  strong  spirit  of 
wine,  till  a  saturated  solution  was  obtained.  This,  on  cooling,  im- 
mediately deposited  some  yellow  amorphous  flocks.  These  were 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  clear  liquid  slowly  evaporated  tii 
vacuo.  On  standing  a  few  days,  it  deposited  a  quantity  of  golden 
yellow  slender  crystals,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  crystals 
had  considerable  lustre,  and  were  very  brittle.  To  this  crystalline 
substance  I  purpose  giving  the  provisional  name  of  gardenine, 
Gardenine  is  netu'Iy  insoluble  both  in  cold  and  hot  water.  It  dis- 
solves pretty  readily  in  alcohol,  but  much  less  readily  in  ether ; 
ether  yielding  bright  yellow  solutions,  out  of  which  it  crystallizes 
on  cooling.     Alkalies,  such  as  ammonia,  do  not  appear  to  increase 

*  Since  this  paper  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  notice  of  the 
Ptychotis  oil,  hy  Dr.  Haines,  of  the  Bombay  College,  was  read  hefore  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society.  Dr.  Haines  has  generally  arrived  at  similar 
Gonclnsions  to  my  own.  He  regards,  howerer,  the  carbohydrogen  portion  of  the 
oil  not  as  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  as  C,o  ^H' 

His  formula  for  the  stearopten  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  this  paper ;  and  he 
regards  it  as  identical  with  Lallemande's  thymole. 

Dr.  Haines,  however,  appears  not  to  have  observed  the  cryitalline  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  stearopten. 
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ita  Bolnbility.  .  It  is  more  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
Iboida  than  in  water,  and  is  precipitated,  apparently  unchanged,  on 
the  addition  of  water.  Its  alcoholic  solutions  give  no  precipitate 
with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
When  gardenine  is  digested  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is 
rapidly  decon^xised ;  nitropicric  acid,  but  apparently  no  oxalic  acid, 
h&jag  produced. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  very  small  quantity  of  resin  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  was  unable  to  prepare  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  gardenine 
either  to  subject  it  to  analysis  or  to  examine  it  more  particularly. 
Dr.  Royle  has,  however,  commissioned  a  large  quantity  of  the  resin 
from  India,  which  I  trust  will  ere  long  enable  me  to  complete  its 
examination.  Gardenine  appears  ta  belong  to  the  tolerably  nume- 
rous class  of  indifferent  crystedlizable  resins,  of  which  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful. 

January  10,  1856. — ^Admiral  Beechey,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Existence  of  Multiple  Proportion  in  the  quantities  of 
heat,  or  equivalent  alteration  of  mternal  space  of  bodies,  caused  by 
definite  changes  of  state  as  produced  by  Chemical  Combination  or 
otherwise."     By  Thomas  Woods,  M.D. 

6ay-Lussac  having  shown  that  the  combining  proportions  of 
gases  and  vapours  are  either  equal  in  volume  or  some  multiple  of 
each  other,  and  other  chemists,  particularly  Playfair  and  Joule, 
having  extended  the  same  law  to  sohds  and  Hcjuids,  it  is  evident 
that  spectjie  vohime  of  its  combining  equivalent  is  characteristic  of 
matter.  But  as  every  substance  is  composed  of  matter  and  space, 
or  of  particles  with  some  distance  between  them,  as  is  shown  by  ex* 
pansion  and  contraction,  whenever  volume  is  altered  there  must  be 
dther  an  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  internal  space  of  the 
body.  This  alteration  of  volume  is  evident  in  the  case  of  bodies 
expanding  or  contracting  by  gain  or  loss  of  heat ;  but  in  chemical 
combination,  where  alteration  of  internal  space  must  take  place  also 
(as  shown  by  change  of  temperature,  and  because  tpeeifie  volume  . 
bdng  characteristic  of  matter,  this  yolume  must  change  when  the 
matter  changes,  by  a  substitution  of  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  matter 
for  one),  in  chemical  combination,  I  say,  this  alteration  of  internal 
space  is  not  so  plainly  demonstrable.  Still,  in  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature, we  have  not  only  an  evidence,  but  a  measure  of  the  change 
of  state  of  combining  bodies.  For,  the  phenomena  of  heat  being 
produced  by  a  diial  force  acting  equally  in  opposite  directions,  one 
body  cocding  or  contracting  as  another  becomes  heated  or  expands, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  whenever  heat  or  expansion  is  found 
in  one  body,  the  opposite  change  is  oocurring  in  some  other.  Now, 
regarding  this  proposition  as  true,  it  is  intended  to  be  proved  from 
the  combinations  of  oxygen  that  the  internal  space  of  a  substance  is 
lost  and  gained  in  multiple  proportion,  in  the  definite  changes  of 
state  of  bodies,  sudi  as  in  the  condensation  of  vapours  into  liquids, 
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and  liquidfl  into  lolidt,  and  the  rerene ;  and  abo  in  chemical  comhi*' 
nations  and  decompontions ;  and  therefore  that  the  naee  aa  well  aa 
the  matter  of  which  Tolume  is  compoaed  can  he  only  added  to  or 
taken  away  in  what  is  called  its  combining  equivalent. 

In  order  to  find  whether  the  heat  of  chemical  combination,  which 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  alteration  of  internal  wptio^t  is  equally 
produced  by  the  same  substance  uniting  with  others,  or  if  not»  if  it 
IS  given  out  in  multiple  proportion^  oxygen  is  made  to  combine  with 
sevend  other  simple  bodies,  and  the  alteration  of  temperature  noted* 

The  method  of  oxidising  these  substances,  the  details  of  each  pro* 
cess  being  given  in  the  paper,  consisted  in  diasolvins  them  in  aomi 
suitable  menstruum,— for  instance,  in  sulphuric  acid,  Uquor  of  potasa» 
and  nitric  add.  When  the  two  former  are  used,  water  is  deooni*. 
posed  to  oxidize  the  dissolved  body ;  in  the  last  case,  the  nitric  acid 
IS  resolved  into  oxygen  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  the  former  of  which 
unites  with  the  substance  to  be  oxidized,  the  latter  escaping.  Other 
combinations  and  decompositions  at  the  same  time  take  place  (as 
detailed  in  the  paper),  and  being  taken  into  account  (decompositions 
absorbing  as  much  heat  as  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
constituents),  the  alteration  of  temperature  by  the  oxidation  alone . 
is  arrived  at. 

In  this  manner  eighteen  different  metals  were  oxidized,  but  the 
heat  of  oxidation  was  obtained  satisfactorily  only  with  twelve.  Other 
experimenters  (Favre  and  Silbermann  and  Andrews)  have,  with  a 
different  object  in  view,  found  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  fourteen 
other  substances;  their  conclusions  are  added  as  being  from  un- 
prejudiced sources,  and  the  result  of  all  the  experiments  is  brought 
together  in  a  table,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portion exists.  The  numbers  found  by  the  different  experimenters 
are  all  calculated  to  the  same  standard.  The  unit  of  neat  is  the 
amount  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1000  grains  of  water 
1^  Fahr.,  and  the  quantity  of  the  metal  oxidized  is  an  equivalent  of 
each,  oxy|en  =  l. 

To  find  whether  the  law  extends  to  change  of  state  when  no 
chemical  combination  takes  place,  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  by 
the  condensation  of  an  equivalent  of  steam,  and  by  the  solidification 
of  an  equivalent  of  water,  is  eiven.  The  following  is  the  table  giting 
the  thermal  equivalents  of  the  several  substances,  the  names  of  the 
experimenters,  and  the  ratio  of  proportion.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  condensation  of  steam  bemg  in  multiple  proportion  with  the 
other  thermal  equivalents,  the  expansion  of  all  otDer  bodies  into 
vapour  must  be  included ;  for  I  showed  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  JanuaiT  1852  (page  48^,  that  all  bodies  expana  into  vapour 
in  some  multiple  of  their  atomic  volumes,  and  their  atomic  volumes 
being  in  ratio  also,  their  expansion  or  gain  of  internal  space  in  tliis 
definite  change  must  be  in  multiple  proportion. 
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Table  showing  the  qtiantitj  of  heat  produced  in  1000  grs.  of  water 
bj  the  oxidation  of  an  equivalent  of  each  substance,  0=1. 


Units  of 
beat. 


Ratio. 


Name  of  Experimenter. 


Latent  heat  of  ice ... 
Lalaaihiatoftteaiii 


Iodine 

Chlorine 

Nftiogen** 

Sflver 

Seleniiini    .... 

Mercaiy 

Palladium  .... 
Molybdenum . 

Carbon  

Aiaenc  

Antimonj  .... 

Copper  

Cobalt    •»•.... 

Bismuth 

Nickel 


Hydrogen 
Tin 


Phosphorus 
Cadmimn  .« 

Iron    


Zinc    

Manganese. 
Baiinm  .... 


Sodiiun  ... 
Potassium 


•1603 
1-887 

•8 
-1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
2-7 
2*4 
2-42 
3*38 
8-3 
4-8 
4-8 
4-9 
4-8 
4-82 
6-5 
6-9 
7-8 

80 

81 
818 

7-95 

9-6 
10-4 
12-8 
16*16 
175 
173 


•1603 
8  times  1603 

5  times  '1603 

»      twice''8      - 


3  times  -8 

4  times -8 


*-   6  times  *6    •< 
8  times  -8 


10  times  -8    ^ 


12  times  *8 

13  times  *8 
16  times  '8 
20  times -8 

22  times  •S 


{ 


Woods. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Woods. 

Woods. 

Fayre  and  Silbermann. 

Woods. 

Woods. 

Woods. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Woods. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Woods. 

Woods. 

Woods. 

Favre  and  fiilbenuann. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Mean  of  Andrews  and  Favre 

and  Silbermann. 
Favre  and  Silbermann. 
Woods. 
Mean  oi  Andrews  and  Favre 

and  Silbermann. 
Favre  and  Silbermann. 
Woods. 
Woods. 
Woods. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 
Favre  and  Silbermann. 


Jfote. — I  proved  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
nne  for  October  1851,  that  "  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  body 
absorbs  as  much  heat  as  the  combination  of  the  elements  originallj 
produced."  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  prove  this  as  a  general  propo- 
ntion,  and,  bj  so  doing,  laid  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  thermo- 
chemical  researches  since  carried  on ;  for,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
process  which  took  decomposition  into  account  was  used  before  mjr 
paper  was  published. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November  1852,  I  proved 
that  the  intensity  of  chemical  affinity  might  be  measured  by  the 
ijuantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  combination. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  papers,  Mr.  Joule  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1852,  a  memoir  proving  exactly 
the  same  proposition,  but  giving  me  the  merit  of  priority  in  a  pre- 
liminary remark.  It  is,  however,  singular  that  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann  bring  forward  in  1853  (Jnnafa  de  Chimie  et  de  PhyHquef 
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vol.  xzxvii.  p.  507)  the  reiy  same  experiments  to  prore  the  tame 
fact,  and  give  it  as  their  own. 

As  regards  the  second  paper.  In  six  months  after  its  puhlication, 
Messrs.  Favre  and  Silbermann  {Annates  de  Chimie  ei  de  Phymque, 
Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  484)  prove  the  same  truth  with  the  same  experi* 
ments,  using  exactly  the  same  metals,  and  give  their  memoir  as 
producing  an  original  idea. 

I  notice  these  coincidences  here  as  being  remarkable,  and  because 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  paper  referred  to  are  the  ground- 
wrk  01  the  present  experiments,  and  also  with  a  view  to  prevent 
an  unconscious  repetition  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann. 


OBOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  553.J 
May  28,  1856. — Colonel  Portlock,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  :^ 

1.  "On  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  Wigtonshiie."  By  J.  C.  Moore, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  objects  of  this  communication  were, — Ist,  to  point  out  a 
remarkable  arrangement  in  the  rocks  which  form  the  peninsula 
between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Corswall  Point ;  aiid,  2nd]y,  to 
show  the  relative  positions  of  the  graptolitic  schists  of  Wigtonshire 
and  of  the  coarse  conglomerate  and  limestones  of  Ayrshire.  The 
author  had  already  shown  in  a  former  communication  that  the  rocks 
from  tbe  Corswall  Lighthouse  for  a  great  distance  to  the  south  have, 
in  the  main,  a  southerly  dip ;  and  that,  after  passing  to  the  south  of 
Port  Patrick,  the  dip  is  found  to  be  reversed,  that  is,  to  the  north. 
By  subsequent  visits  to  this  coast,  Mr.  Moore  has  been  enabled  to 
offer  a  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
folds,  exhibited  more  or  less  perfectly  along  tliis  coast -section,  a 
distance  of  more  than  30  miles.  These  foldings  of  the  beds  have 
the  anticlinals  (the  arches  of  which  are  occasionally  preserved) 
thrown  northward  along  the  northern  portion  of  the  section ;  their 
shorter  or  northern  sides  being  vertical  or  nearly  so,  and  their 
longer  or  southern  sides  being  inclined  at  varying  angles,  often  not 
more  than  30*^.  The  opposite  conditions  obtain  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  section  towards  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  Sometimes 
the  flexures  are  very  numerous ;  in  one  place  as  many  as  fifteen 
occur  in  five  miles. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Luce  the  coast- section,  parallel  to 
the  above,  affords  confirmations  of  the  same  structure.  The  strata 
are  undulated,  with  the  axes  of  the  folds  toward  the  south,  and  the 
long  sides  of  tlie  folds  gently  dipping  northward.  The  east  coast 
of  Loch  Ryan  may  be  regarded  as  a  northern  prolongation  of  this 
section,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  Corswall  Point  section,  exhibits 
a  section  of  rocks  folded  over  towards  the  north. 

At  Corswall  Point,  and  in  the  corresponding  section  in  Loch 
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Byan,  are  coarse  conglomerates  of  granite,  porphyry,  &p.,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  section  are  schists  with  graptolites,  which 
hitter»  from  the  general  southern  dip  of  the  strata  and  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  axial  arches,  appear  to  overlie  the  former.  The 
graptolite-echists,  however,  are  the  equivalent  of  the  graptolitic  and 
anthiacittic  schists  of  Dumfriesshire,  Selkirkshire,  and  Peebleshii^^ 
and  are  really  lower  in  stratigraphical  position  than  the  conglo- 
merates of  CoTBwall  Point  and  the  conglomerates  and  limestone  of 
the  south  of  Ayrshire,  of  which  the  Wrae  limestone,  with  its  asso- 
ciated conglomerate,  is  the  counterpart.  The  abnormal  relative 
position  of  the  conglomerates  and  graptolite-schists  on  the  western 
coast  of  Wigtonshire  is  due,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  an  inversion 
of  the  rock-masses,  similar  to  the  great  inverted  flexures  of  strata 
seen  in  the  Ardennes,  the  Eifel,  the  Appalachians,  &c.  This  great 
folding  up  of  the  Silurian  strata  has  tlurown  them  into  axial  folds 
which  have  an  E.N.E.  strike,  similar  to  that  prevailing  over  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  Norway,  and 
must  be  due  to  some  physical  cause  which  has  operated  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  granites  of  Gaimsmuir* 
Criffel,  &c.  have  been  protruded  subsequently  to  the  great  move- 
menta  above  alluded  to,  and  have  somewhat  deranged  the  E.N.B* 
strike. 

2.  "  On  the  action  of  Ocean- currents  in  the  formation  of  the 
Strata  of  the  Earth."  By  G.  Babbage,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Gommuni« 
cated  by  W.  H.  Fitton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  the  author  traced  out  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  distribution  of  very  finely  divided  earthy  matter, 
borne  outwards  from  river- mouths  and  sea- cliffs  into  the  ocean* 
currents,  over  extensive  areas.  The  time  that  a  particle  df  matter 
requires  to  fall  through  a  given  distance  in  a  resisting  medium 
depends — 

1st.  On  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particle  itself. 

2nd.  On  its  greater  or  less  magnitude. 

3rd.  On  its  form. 

4th.  On  the  law  of  the  resistance  of  the  medium  through  which 
it  falls. 

These  several  points  were  treated  of  by  the  author,  who  then 
proceeded  to  show  under  what  conditions  /certain  finely  triturated 
substances,  of  given  size  and  composition,  suspended  in  a  current 
of  a  given  velocity,  would  be  deposited  in  a  sea  of  a  given  depth. 
He  noticed  also  how  the  uniformity  of  a  stratum  might  be  interfered 
with  by  the  varying  conditions  both  of  the  sediment  and  of  the 
sea-bottom.  Altered  relations  between  the  specific  gravity,  the 
shape^  and  the  size  of  the  particles,  when  duly  adjusted,  render 
ocean-currents  capable  of  either  separating  mixed  substances,  or  of 
combining  together  different  substances.  Hence  endless  combina- 
tions  arise  from  the  variation  of  these  conditions. 

Local  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  sea-bed,  on  which  sedi- 
ment brought  from  a  distance  is  deposited,  were  pointed  out  as 
probable  causes  of  irregularities  in  stratified  deposits, — giving  origin. 
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indeed,  either  to  outliera  or  disconnected  masws,  which  might  hk 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  subsequent  denudation. 

Sedimentary  matter  carried  by  ocean-currents  to  the  profound 
depths  of  the  ocean  subside  into  these  depths  beyond  the  reach  both 
of  currents  and  of  wave-action.  The  downward  motion  becomes 
continually  diminished,  and  the  particles  ultimately  come  to  ab* 
solute  rest,  or  move  through  water  of  increasing  density  with  ex* 
cessive  slowness,  so  as  to  cover  the  ocean-bottom  with  an  incoherent 
pulpy  mass  of  fluid  mud,  of  great  thickness,  and  less  dense  for  tha 
most  part  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part, — or  to  form  a  similar 
mass  of  sediment  suspended  in  mid- water. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  immense  period  of  time  during 
which  this  sediment  is  subsiding  into  the  profound  ocean-depths  and 
massing  itself  into  a  mud-bed,  various  hydrographical  changes  might 
take  place  and  cause  new  currents  to  bring  diflerent  sediments  over 
the  same  area,  which  newer  deposits  would  descend  into  and  be 
mingled  with  the  older  precipitates. 

.  The  author  proceeded  to  treat^f  the  effects  of  an  alteration  of 
isothermal  surfaces,  caused  by  the  interference  of  this  more  or  less 
suspended  mud- cloud  with  the  conduction  of  heat  from  the  earth's 
surface.  Consolidation  of  the  lower  strata  would  be  caused  by  the 
isothermal  surfaces  below  the  ocean  rising  upwards.  Currents  of 
iieated  water,  similarly  caused,  might  variously  disturb  the  sediment 
and  give  it  flexuous  stratification.  Heated  water  might  be  retained 
in  portions  of  the  sedimentary  masses,  and  alter  by  its  solvent 
power  the  constituent  materids;  or  the  heated  water  might  be 
oonverted  into  steam,  or  generate  permanent  g^ases,  which  might 
derange  or  alter  the  suspended  material  in  various  ways.  If  the 
sediment  had  not  reached  the  bottom,  but  formed  a  freely  suspended 
mud-cloud  in  mid-ocean,  the  effect  of  the  interposed  bed  of  fluid 
mud  impeding  the  upward  progress  of  heat  from  the  lower  region 
would  necessarily  be  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  water  below  the 
mud,  and  thus  place  the  sediment  between  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  heated  water  and  the  downward  pressure  of  the  overlying  water. 
The  ocean  above  would  cease  to  derive  its  usual  supply  of  heat  from 
below,  and  become  climatally  altered.  The  now  consolidated  mud* 
bed  would  of  its  own  weight  either  sink  bodily  down,  and  take 
different  positions  according  to  its  consistency  and  the  form  of  the 
ocean-bottom,  or  it  would  be  contorted  and  broken  through  from 
the  effect  of  the  accumulated  heat  below.  In  tracing  the  results  of 
this  upward  pressure  and  bursting,  the  author  observed  that  on  the 
enormously  thick  and  partially  consolidated  stratified  mass  one  or 
more  weak  points  would  admit  of  the  formation  of  elevated  domes, 
and  that  from  the  bursting  of  one  of  these  domes,  in  a  sea  of  much 
greater  length  than  breadth,  a  vast  wave  would  be  propagated 
through  the  plastic  matter,  which  would  advance  and  be  foUowed 
by  others  less  perhaps  in  degree.  As  the  original  wave  advanced, 
the  diminishing  depth  of  the  ocean  would  cause  the  head  of  the 
•  wave  to  advance  with  greater  speed  than  its  base,  impeded  by 
.friction  on  the  ocean-floor,  and  give  it  its  advancing  form  and  a 
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itoeptr  deoliyity  in  front  than  on  its  bind  side;  this  might  b# 
oamed  30  far  that  the  foremost  wave  may  even  double  itseff  over» 
Mid  yet,  owing  to  the  plasticity  of  the  mass,  there  might  be  no 
branch  of  continuity.  To  the  transmission  of  such  impulses  through 
aemi-eonsolidated  strata*  the  author  refers  for  an  explanation  of  tba 
overlapping  and  inversion  of  strata  seen  in  the  Appalachian  and 
ether  mountain*ranges. 

The  pi^per  coneluded  with  remarks  on  the  indications  of  the  agt, 
and  causes  influencing  the  structure  of  deposits,  such  as  cleavage* 
&e.,  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  observations  on  sedimentary 
formations,  and  as  illustrating,  with  them,  some  of  the  consequencea 
of  several  physical  causes  which  act  through  vast  intervals  of  tinsi 
upon  the  strata  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth* 

Junt  4,  1856. — Colonel  Portlock,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  oommuuioations  were  read : — 

1.  "Notice  of  the  Keuper  Sandstone  and  its  Fossils  found  at 
Leieester."  By  James  Plant,  Esq;  Communicated  by  J.  W.  Salter* 
Esq.»  F.G.S. 

The  author  met  with  the  following  section  of  the  Keuper  and 
everlying  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leicester,  in  a  N.W» 
direction : — 1 .  alluvial  deposits,  containingremains  of  Deerand  Ozen» 
with  nuts,  leaves,  &c.,  10  feet  t  2.  gravels  and  elays,  with  Elephants^ 
teeth,  oolitic  detritus,  and  boulders  of  syenitio  and  metamorphic  rooks» 
80  feet :  8.  laminated  clays  and  blue  marls,  60  feet :  4.  thin  strata 
of  Keuper  shales,  grey  marl,  and  sandstone,  with  numerous  irregular 
branched  oasts  on  the  surfaces,  usually  called  Fucoids,  but  referred 
by  Mr.  Plant  to  OergonuB,  80  feet  x  6.  fine  silicious  white  sandstone* 
in  beds  about  3  feet  thick,  occasionally  intercalated  with  by  a  thin 
band  of  carbonaceous  matter,  20  feet :  6.  clays,  thin  sandstones,  and 
grey  marls,  35  feet:  making  a  total  of  nearly  200  feet  of  Keuper  beds. 
Besides  the  ramiform  surface-markings  above  alluded  to,  the  Keuper 
here  exhibits  ripple- marks,  foot- tracks,  and  other  superficial  impres- 
sions,  and  yields  some  remains  of  plants,  referred  to  EcMnostachys  and 
VoUzia,  also  numerous  specimens  of  the  little  Potidonomya  minuta, 
together  with  teeth  and  spines  of  Fish,  fragments  of  bone,  and 
coprolites.  The  author  remarked  that  the  Leicester  Keuper  most 
closely  agrees  with  the  same  formation  in  Gloucestershire,  as  de- 
scribed by  Murchison  and  Strickland,  even  in  lithological  characters. 
The  Keuper  beds  are /divisible  into  three  chief  members  in  each 
district, — the  upper,  thin  sandy  shales,  with  way-boards  of  green 
marl,-^tbe  middle,  thick  beds  of  soft  white  sandstone, — and  the 
lower  like  the  upper. 

2.  "  Remarks  on  the  Keuper  of  Warwickshire.''  By  the  Rev. 
P.  B.  Brodie.  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  old  quarries  on  Shrewley  Common,  described  by  Murchison 
and  Strickland,  are  now  closed,  but  excavations  near  the  Canal 
at  Shrewley  and  Rowington  have  lately  afforded  sections  and  soma 
foasUa  of  the  Keuper  b^,  as  follows :— 1.  Sandstone  and  marl,  a 
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few  inclies ;  2.  Reddish  marl,  4  inches ;  3.  Oreen  mail,  4  inches  r 
4.  Light-coloured,  fine-grained  sandstone  divided  by  marls,  3  feet*. 
with  Posidonomya  minuta.  Fish-bones,  and  Ripple-mark ;  5.  Gritty 
sandstone,  with  teeth  oiAcrodus,  and  fish-bones  and  spines,  8  intshes; 
6.  Green  marl,  j-  inch ;  7.  Hard  sandstone,  with  PoMonomya,  10 
inches ;  8.  Sandst^me  divided  by  green  marls,  10  feet,  with  remaioa 
of  Plants,  Voltzia  and  Calamites  ?  9.  Red  marl.  Bones  of  Labyrin- 
thodon  were  met  with ;  and  Foot-tracks  also  occur,  but  their  place 
in  the  series  was  not  determined.  Fucoidal  markings  are  frequent 
throughout ;  and  ripple-mark  is  common  in  the  sandstones.  The 
Warwickshire  Keuper  very  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Worcestershire,, 
as  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symonds,  but  at  Pendock  the  bed 
No.  5  is  coarser,  is  still  richer  in  osseous  remains,  and  contains  car«- 
bonaceous  matter. 

3.  "On  a  new  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  Diphceras  {Orthooerat 
bisiphonatum  of  Sowerby).     By  J.  W.  Salter,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  communication  the  author  pointed  out  the  apparent  rela- 
tions of  this  peculiar  form,  which  has  been  figured  in  the  '  Silu-^ 
rian  System '  and  in  '  Siluria.'  It  possessed  ordinary  septa,  pierced 
by  an  excentric  beaded  siphuncle,  and  also  had  a  deep  lateral  cavity 
passing  down  side  by  side  with  the  siphuncle,  and  affecting  at  least 
seven,  if  not  more  of  the  uppermost  septa. 

Mr.  Salter  remarked  that  the  structural  peculiarities  of  Ortho^ 
ceras  paradosicum  and  of  Goniocerat  might  elucidate  the  character  of 
the  shell  in  question  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  study  of  Ascoceras  and 
Cameroceras  would  be  still  more  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Salter  also  described  anew  species  of  Ascoceras  (A,  Barrandii)^ 
found  not  long  since  in  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  at  Ludlow,  and  at 
Stansbatch  in  Herefordshire. 

4.  "  On  an  Orthoceras  from  China."  By  S.  P.  Woodward,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

The  specimen  in  question  was  one  of  several  that  were  imported 
from  China  in  1854  by  Mr.  D.  Hanbury.  They  are  longitudinal 
sections  in  thin,  polished  slabs  of  limestone,  and  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Shanghae,  from  some  place  200  miles  distant. 
They  seem  to  have  been  used  as  screens,  having  been  mounted  in 
carved  wooden  frames  with  stands.  Mr.  Woodward  described  in 
detail  the  appearances  presented  by  the  foss'd  in  question,  which  is 
probably  of  Devonian  age,  and  offers  some  interesting  facts  as  tq 
the  original  relations  of  the  siphuncle,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
shell,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal.  The  specimen  exhibits  appear- 
ances attributed  to  the  gradual  separation  and  ultimate  collapse  of 
the  lining  membrane  from  the  wails  of  the  air-chambers  towards  the 
upex  of  the  spire,  during  the  life-time  of  the  animal. 

He  stated  that  the  changes  which  this  specimen  has  undergone 
appear  to  be  these, — 1 .  When  buried  in  the  sea-bed,  the  mud  entered 
the  siphuncle  and  filled  the  interior  of  those  chambers  in  which  the 
eiphuncle  was  incomplete.  2.  Water,  containing  carbonate  of  lime 
ia  solution,  penetrated  the  air-chambers  and  oUier  cloeed  spacesi 
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ooatiDg  all  the  inner  Burfaces  with  tufa.  3.  The  ehell  was  dissolved 
and  removed  before  the  coneolidation  of  the  surrounding  mud,  which 
thua  obtained  access  to  all  those  cavities  whose  calcareous  lining  was 
incomplete.  4.  The  cavities  which  the  mud  could  not  enter  were 
filled,  or  nearly  filled  with  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward  concluded  his  paper  with  remarks  on  the  structure  and  filling 
up  of  the  siphuncle  in  Actinocerae  and  other  allied  forms  of 
Cephalopoda. 

5.  "On  Trap-dykes  intersecting  Syenite  in  the  Malvern  Hills. 
Worcestershire."    By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  F.G.S. 

Th«  author  described  the  dykes  of  greenstone  and  trap  traversing 
syenite  in  a  quarry  between  the  Winds  Point  and  the  Obelisk. 
The  syenite  is  altered  by  contact  with  the  dykes,  and  the  appear- 
ances closely  resemble  those  observed  by  the  author  in  the  syenite 
on  which  the  great  bonfire  was  made  on  the  Beacon  Hill  in  January 
last. 

6.  "  On  the  Movement  of  Land  in  the  South  Sea  Islands."  By 
James  G.  Sawkins,  Esq.,  F.O.S. 

The  author  when  visiting  the  Friendly  Islands  in  1854  collected 
information  relative  to  an  earthquake  which  had  lately  occurred, 
accompanied  by  a  sinking  of  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  portion 
of  Tongataboo,  and  an  uprise  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  an  island  or  shoal  of  black  sand  at  a  distance  of  thirty  milea 
to  the  westward.  Another  earthquake  occurred  afterwards  at  Nina- 
poon,  an  island  to  the  northward,  which  was  not  felt  at  Tongataboo. 
The  author  also  referred  to  other  indications  of  local  movements  of 
land  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

7.  "On  the  possible  origin  of  veins  of  Gold  in  Quartz  and  other 
rocks."    By  L.  L.  B.  Ibbetson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Having  mixed  a  solution  of  gold  in  nitromuriatic  acid  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  placed  it  in  a  Berlin  evaporating-dish 
on  a  thick  sheet  of  copper  over  a  gas-lamp,  the  author  observed  a 
crack  in  the  basin,  which  waa  increasing.  On  transferring  the  solu- 
tion to  another  basin,  he  found  that  the  crack  presented  a  vein  of 
gold;  the  pure  gold  forming  small  nodular  masses  along  the 
fissure,  both  inside  and  out,  and  resembling  veins  of  gold  in  auri- 
ferous quartz-rocks.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  solution  was  being  evaporated,  the  diluted  state 
of  the  solution  still  left  unevaporated,  and  the  difierence  of  the 
appearance  of  the  nodular  form  of  the  gold- vein  from  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  the  metallic  gold  obtained  by  evaporation  firom  such  a 
solution,  the  author  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  and  exhibit 
the  specimen  to  the  meeting. 
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IX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

THE  ABSORPTION  OF  HEAT  BY  PBCOMFOSITION . 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gbhtlbmbh,  Panomtowa,  June  186^ 

TN  an  abstract  of  a  paper  sent  by  me  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub* 
^  lished  in  the  '  Proceedings'  for  January  last,  I  claim  the  disooYery 
of  the  law  that  "  decomposition  absorbs  as  much  heat  as  the  coni' 
hination  of  the  elements  originally  produced."  In  the  •  Proceeding*' 
of  the  Society  for  March  following,  Mr.  Joule  disputes  my  claim, 
and  refers  to  papers  of  his  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
October  1841.  He  also  says  he  sent  a  memoir  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  1846,  which  however  was  not  published  until  1852,  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

As  to  [the  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
October  1841,  after  carefully  reading  it,  I  cannot  find  anything 
in  it  which  proves  the  law  I  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Joule  proves 
in  it  that  the  heat  produced  in  a  conductor  by  a  galvanic  cur* 
rent  is  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  and  the  square  of  the  inten* 
sity  of  the  current,  meaning  by  "intensity"  the  quantity  passed 
through  a  certain  resistance  in  a  given  time.  .  When  he  caused 
the  current  to  pass  through  an  electrolyte,  he  found  that  this  law 
did  not  hold  good,  that  the  same  amount  of  heat  was  not  pro*' 
duced  as  when  it  passed  through  a  solid  body.  He  therefore  ooq^ 
eluded, — and  he  says  he  found  by  an  experiment,  which  he  does  not 
describe — that  part  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  used  up  in  pro* 
ducing  electrolysation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  employed  in  evolving 
beat.  Now,  so  far  from  any  proof  being  here  offered  that  "  decom- 
podtion  absorbs  as  much  heat  as  combination  produces,"  an  exactly 
opposite  doctrine  is  taught ;  for  the  eonclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is, 
that  if  the  intensity  of  the  current  was  not  lessened  by  electrolysa- 
tion, the  same  amount  of  heat  would  be  produced  in  the  electrolyte 
as  in  the  solid  conductor  offering  the  same  resistance,  or  in  other 
words,  that  if  the  same  quantity  of  galvanic  current  from  the  same 
source  passed  through  an  electrolyte  and  through  a  wire  ^an  ezpe« 
riment  easily  made  by  accommodating  the  length  of  the  wire  to  the 
resistance  of  the  electrolyte),  the  same  quantity  of  sensible  heat 
would  be  generated.  But  this  is  quite  opposed  to  the  truth.  In  my 
experiments  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October 
1851,  and  in  Mr.  Joule's,  published  in  the  same  Magazine  for  July 
185  2,  it  is  shown  that  the  current  under  these  circumstances  developes 
different  amounts  of  heat,  and  that  the  difference  is  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  decomposition. 

With  respect  to  the  memoir  sent  by  Mr.  Joule  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1846,  although  it  proves  the  law  referred  to  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  my  paper  does,  it  cannot  interfere  with 
my  claim  to  the  discovery,  as  it  was  not  published  for  nine  months 
after  mine.  In  all  cases  I  believe  the  first  publication  of  a  discovery 
decides  the  priority.    The  publication  of  his  paper  nine  monlha- 
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after  mioe  can  only  affect  me  by  offering  additional  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  my  experiments. 

Since  I  published  my  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber 1851,  thermo-chemioai  researches  have  been  extensively  carried 
on,  and  all  based  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  there  proved,  viz. 
V  that  decomposition  of  a  compound  body  absorbs  as  much  heat  as 
combination  of  the  elements  produced."  Before  that  date  no  such 
experiments  were  thought  of,  that  is,  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  the  union  of  elements  was  in  no  instance  calculated  from  any 
process  taking  decomposition  into  account.  The  reason  why  the 
combustion  of  a  compound'body,  such  as  alcohol,  does  not  produce 
as  much  heat  as  the  elements  would  when  separately  ignited,  was 
not  even  understood, — proofis  that  philosophers  were  not  aware  of 
the  principle  before  my  paper  was  published,  and  consequently  had 
not  perceived  it  in  Mr.  Joule's. 

I  published  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November 
1852,  proving  that  tlie  intensity  of  the  affinity  of  elements  for  oxy- 
gen might  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  heat  their  combination 
with  that  body  produces.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Joule's  paper  pub- 
lished in  vol.  XX.  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1842,  I  find  that 
he  has  there  proved  the  same  proposition.  If  I  had  known  of  thl» 
paper  when  I  published  mine,  I  would  have  quoted  it  in  preference ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that  if  the  proposition  be  true  and 
of  importance,  I  have  a  right  to  claim  its  establishment ;  for  although 
Mr.  Joule  in  1842  brings  it  forward,  in  1843  he  rejects  it.  (See 
Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  page  442.)  It  was  therefore  the  more  necessary 
snbaeqaently  to  show  it  was  correct. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Tmoxas  Woods. 


ON  HEAT  AS  THB  EQUIYALSNT  OP  WORK. 

Hoppe  has  contributed  a  memoir  upon  this  most  interesting  and 
important  subject,  which  places  the  analytical  theory  in  a  remarkably 
clnur,  simple,  and  general  point  of  view,  so  far  at  least  as  it  relates 
to  permanent  gases.  We  shall  give  the  author's  investigation  in 
extenso,  making  however  a  slight  change  in  the  symbols  employed, 
so  as  to  assimilate  them  to  those  usually  employed  by  writers  on 
the  calculus  in  French  or  English.  The  temperature  r  of  an  enclosed 
permanent  gas  ma^  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  pressure  p, 
and  the  volume  t;  by  the  following  formula,  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  laws  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Mariotte  :-— 

/w=^(l+ar).       ......     (1) 

In  this  formula  m  represents  the  mass  of  the  gas,  a.  any  definite 
prsMora,  that  of  one  atmosphere  for  instance,  i  the  density  at  the 
teupexatttre  0^  and  pressure  a.    If  we  consider  the  temperature  to 
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be  measuxed  by  the  increments  of  volume  of  the  gas  itself,  a  will  \m 
absolutely  constant,  and  Mariotte's  law  will  be  the  only  fact  resting 
upon  experience. 

Let  ^  denote  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  mass  m  of  the  gas 
must  receive  from  without,  in  order  to  produce  any  changes  whatever 
vap,v  and  r.  Then  considering  p  and  v  as  independent  variablet« 
and  r  as  a  function  of  both,  we  can  make 

dv  dv       dp  dp 

The  magnitudes  c  and  c*,  defined  in  this  manner,  express  the  capa- 
cities for  heat  at  a  constant  volume  and  at  a  constant  pressure,  and 
may  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  constant.  Substituting  in  these 
expressions  the  values  of  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of  r  as 
obtained  from  (1),  namely, 

dr Ip    ^  ^^    ^P 

dv'^  maa*  dp  ~^  ma  a 
we  have 

d^  ^icp  ^  rf&  _  Z(/v 

dv'^  aa*      dp'^  aa' 
and  hence  for  the  total  differential  of  ^ 

rfd  =  —  (cprfv  -|-  c^vdp) , 
att 

If  now  the  gas  pass  from  one  state  to  another,  so  that/i  and  v  change 
according  to  any  definite  law,  p,  v,  and  ^  become  functions  of  each 
other,  and  we  have 

*»~j(^^*'-l-^*) (9) 

If  r^  denote  the  initial  temperature,  then  from  the  equation  (1) 
we  hav£ 

rfrss: (pdv-^vti^) ; 

maa 

and  if  we  integrate  between  the  same  limits  as  those  to  which  ^  is 
referred,  and  multiply  by  mi/,  we  have 

mc^ir^T^^^c'f   rpdv+/vdp\      .     .    .     (9) 

which,  subtracted  from  equation  (2),  gives 

d-mc'(r-ro)=  — (c-cO^ (4) 

<i  ft 

where  q^  /pdv  expresses  the  work  done  in  the  change  of  state. 

The  result  i9  therefore  as  foUows  : — "  The  quantity  of  heat  commu- 
nicated to  a  gas  during  any  change  of  volume  and  pressure  consists 
of  two  parts,  one  of  which  expresses  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  at  a  constant  volume,  while  the  other  is  a  constant 
multiple  of  the  work  done."    In  particular  we  infer  that  this  quuu 
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llty  of  heat  is  ia  itself  proportional  to  the  work  as  soon  as  the  initial 
temperature  is  regained,  while  the  pressure  and  volume  may  have 
other  values ;  as  pure  loss  of  heat  it  appears,  it  is  true,  only  after  a 
eomplete  restoration  of  the  original  condition. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  neither  Mariotte's  law  nor  the  law  of  liie 
invarialnlity  of  the  capacities  is  accurately  true.  If  c  and  c'  are  sub- 
ject to  any  small  changes  in  consequence  of  changes  of  pressure  or 
temperature,  we  may  consider  them  as  functions  of  p  and  v,  and 
write  equations  (2)  and  (3)  as  follows : — 

whence  by  subtraction, 

d-m/e^dr^  —   /\c-c')pdv. 

If  now  during  the  change  there  is  only  work  consumed  or  work 
performed,  if  consequently  |Nii;  undergoes  no  change  of  sign,  we  may, 
by  a  known  property  of  definite  integrals,  place  the  feu;tors  c  and 
c^c^  before  the  sign  of  integration,  when  the  last  equation  will  cor- 
respond with  equation  (4):  only  we  now  understand  by  c'  and 
C^c^  certain  definite  mean  values  between  the  greatest  and  least  of 
those  which  these  functions  assume  during  the  entire  change.  The 
validity  of  the  relation  between  work  and  heat  is  consequently  not 
changed  by  small  variations  in  the  capacities  for  heat.  The  propor- 
tional number  itself  is  of  course  subject  to  simultaneous  variations, 
which  however  are  smaller  than  the  variation  in  the  capacities. 

If  the  gas  be  restored  to  its  original  volume,  so  that  at  any  time 
piv  must  change  its  sign,  the  proportional  number  is  no  longer 

necessarily  a  mean  value  of  —  (c— c')  ;  yet  we  see,  by  representing 

ax 

specially  the  heat  conveyed  during  positive  and  negative  work,  that 
this  number  can  differ  but  little  from  the  values  of  its  expression  as 
long  as  the  excess  is  not  too  small,  if,  however,  there  remains  from 
a  large  amount  of  work  only  a  small  positive  excess,  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  that  the  proportional  number  could  not  differ  consi- 
derably from  the  values  of  its  expression. 

Finally,  if  Mariotte's  law  be  not  strictly  accurate,  we  may  put 
pv-\'p  for  pv,  and  consider  p  as  a  small  magnitude  depending  on  p 
and  V,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  zero.  In  this  case, 
in  place  of  pdv  and  vdp,  we  shall  have  relatively 

pdv^  -^  dv  ;    and  vdp+  -^  dp, 
dv  dp 

The  last  magnitude  is  cancelled,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  resulting 

equation.     On  the  other  hand,  q  now  becomes 
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Were  p  of  the  form  1^09)+ '(v)»  the  quantity  added  to  q  iroold 
=)f/(t;),  and  would  vanish  after  the  restoration  to  the  original  Tolume. 
In  general,  however,  p  would  produce  a  change  in  the  quantity  of 
heat,  which  evidently  would  be  always  smaU,  inasmuch  as  a  aoddea 
or  quick  change  in  p  is  very  improbable. — Poggendorff's  AnmaleHy 
zcvii.  p.  80,  January  1856 ;  and  SiUiman's  Journal  for  May  1856» 


EXPLOSIVE  ACTION  OF  SODIUM  ON  WATER. 
BY  PBEDEBICK  W.  GRIFFIN^  PH.D. 

The  action  of  sodium  on  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  is  such 
an  elegant  proof  of  the  composition  of  that  liquid  and  other  points, 
as  to  lead  to  its  being  occasionally  introduced  in  lectures.  I  have, 
however,  found  the  experiment  liable  to  a  grave  accident,  which 
ought  altogether  to  banish  it  from  public  demonstrations.  Some 
years  ago,  during  my  private  course  of  lectures,  I  passed  a  piece  of 
the  metal,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  into  a  tube  filled  with 
water,  18  inches  in  length  by  1  in  diameter.  When  the  action  was 
mearly  over,  a  powerful  explosion  occurred,  which  forced  the  tube 
(weighing  upwards  of  a  pound)  violently  through  my  hand  and 
dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  ceiling.  As  I  had  often  before  per- 
formed the  experiment  with  perfect  safety,  I  presumed  that  air  must 
have  somehow  got  mixed  with  the  hydrogen;  the  more  so  as,  simply 
holding  the  sodium  in  the  fingers,  I  had,,  to  slip  it  under  more 
quickly,  brought  the  mouth  of  the  tube  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  On  all  subsequent  occasions  I  placed  the  sodium  in  a  little 
tube  dosed  atone  end,  which  it  almost  filled,  and  stopping  the  mouth 
with  the  finger,  opened  it  below  the  larger  tube,  which  was  kept  at 
least  a  couple  of  inches  under  water,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  letting  in  air  by  any  sudden  jerk  or  otherwise.  All  went  off  weU 
for  several  times,  till  at  a  public  lecture  in  Devonshire  an  explosioa 
resulted  more  violent  thkn  the  first,  and  the  tube  was  blown  into 
splinters  which  strewed  the  floor  of  one  half  of  the  room,  and  slightly 
wounded  several  persons.  Since  that  occurrence  I  have  relinquished 
«howing  this  experiment  in  public  at  all,  though  nttmeroos  trials 
iippear  to  prove  that  a  piece  less  than  a  pea  may  be  used  with 
safety,  though  there  is  smnetimes  a  slight  ooncuesioa  at  the  end. 
The  caute  of  the  detonation  remiuns  to  be  explained.  In  the  last 
instance  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  tiiat  no  explosive  mixture  wil^ 
«ir  was  formed,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  effect  proceeds  from 
the  water  round  the  sodium  being  thrown  into  the  wphermM  H0t»^ 
This  view  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  first  moment  of 
contact  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  always  libeiated*  but  the  action 
speedily  becomes  weaker,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  extremely 
slow.  In  all  probability  the  metal  is  then  merely  decomposing 
the  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour  around  it ;  and  when  the  piece 
is  small,  it  disappears  tranquilly  in  this  way ;  when  it  is  larger, 
so  that  the  action  is  prolonged,  its  temperature  slightly  falls,  contact 
ensues,  and  a  burst  of  gas  and  steam  takes  place  with  explosive 
violence.     In  both  cases  the  tube  was  three-quarters  fall  of  gas,  and 
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I  noticed  a  sudden  downward  rush  of  the  liquid  the  moment  before 
the  explosion. 

The  detonation,  with  occasional  fracture  of  the  vessel^  observed  by 
Wagner  and  Couerbe*  to  take  place  when  sodium  floating  fused  on 
water  b  struck  with  a  spatula,  probably  proceeds  from  the  same 
eanse,  the  highly  heated  globule  being  forced  mechanically  into  sud- 
den intimate  contact  with  the  liquid. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sodium,  I  may  add  tliat  when  it  is  melted 
with  a  little  naphtha  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  no  air,  it  presents 
to  the  fuU  extent  the  high  lustre  and  mobility  of  mercury,  from  which 
indeed  it  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye ;  but  as  soon  as  it  so- 
lidifies, it  assumes  a  slightly  crystalline  and  dead  white  surface,  more 
nearly  resembling  frosted  silver. 

Bristol  School  of  Chemistry, 

June  19,  1S66.  

MEtEOEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOB  MAT  1856. 
CAtnndt.— May  1.  Overcast:  oold  ahowers,  partly  baU:  dear  and  cold     8. 
Quite  dear :  doady :  frosty  at  night.    3.  Cloudy  and  cold :  showery.    4.  Overcast : 
doody :  dear,  with  sharp  frost  at  night.    5.  Frosty  early  a.m.  :  cloudy  and  cold, 

6,  Fine :  cloudy  and  cold  :  rain.  7.  Cold  rain.  8.  Densely  douded :  cold  north 
wind.  9.  Heavy  clouds.  10.  Uniformly  overcast :  fine.  11.  Light  haze :  fine : 
cloudy,  12.  Uniform  haze :  rain.  13.  Rain :  cloudy.  14.  Heavy  showers.  15, 
Fine:  ahowers,  with  some  hail.  16.  Fine.  17.  Cloudy.  18.  Boisterous^  vrith 
lain  and  hail.  19.  Very  fine.  20.  Very  fine:  slight  frost.  21.  Finei  rain. 
22.  Bain.  23.  Cloudy :  fine.  24.  Fine.  25.  Cloudy :  rain.  26,  Fine.  27.  Very 
fine :  heavy  rain  at  night.  28.  Cloudy :  very  fine.  29.  Hazy :  doudy :  fine.  SO. 
Cloudy  and  cold.    31.  Rain. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 50''*09 

Mean  temperature  of  May  1855    48  '78 

Mean  temperature  of  May  for  the  last  thirty  years 53  *55 

Ayerage  amount  of  rain  in  May     1*852  inches. 

BoBiom, — May  1.  Cloudy :  ndn  and  sleet  p.m.    2, 3.  Cloudy :  rain  and  hail  p,iff. 

4,  5.  Cloudy.    6.  Cloudy  :  hail  and  snow  a.m.    7.  Cloudy.    8.  Cloudv:  rainA.ic« 

9, 10.  Cloudy.    11.  Fine.    12, 13.  Cloudy.    14.  Cloudy:  rain  with  thunder  pjc. 

15, 16.  Cloudy.     17.  Cloudy:  rahi  p.m.     18.  Cloudy:  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    19« 

Cloudy.    20, 21.  Fine.    22.  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    23.  Fine :  rain  and  thunder  p.k. 

24.  Cloudy :  rain  AJi.  and  p.m.    25,  26.  Cloudy :  rain  p.m.    27.  Fine :  rain  P.M. 

28.  Cloudy  :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    29.  Cloudy :  30.  Fine.    31.  Cloudy :  rain  p.m. 
Statdwiek  Mohm^  QribMy.— MaT  1.  Bright  a.m.  :  doudy  p.m.    2.  Sleet-shower* 

AJi* :  cloudy  P.M.     3^5.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.     6.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  clear  p.m. 

7.  Clear  a.m.  and  p.m.  8.  Cloudy  a.m.:. clear  p.m.  9.  Clear  a.m.  :  rain  p.m. 
10.  Cloudy  A.M. :  drops  p.m.  11.  Drizzle  a.m.  :  fog  p.m.  12.  Hazy  a.m.  :  clear, 
fine  P.M.  13.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.  14.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  rain  p.m.  15.  Cloudy  a.m. 
4bropa  f.ic  16.  Bright  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  17.  Clear,  fine  a.m.  :  doudy,  finepof. 
18.  Showers,  bright  A.M.  s  showers  p.m.  19.  Cloudy  a.m.:  showers  p.m.  20. 
Bright  A.M. :  clear  p.m.  21,  22.  Bright  a.m.  :  eloudy  p.m.  23,  24.  Cloudy  A.M. 
and  P.M.  25.  Clear  a.m.  and  p.m.  26,  27.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.  28.  Bright  a.m  : 
doudy  P.M.    29 — 31.  Clear  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Mean  temperature  of  May  for  previous  twenty-nine  years  ...  47^85 

Mean  temperature  of  this  month  46*83 

Mean  temperature  of  May  1855 43-81 

Average  quantity  of  rain  in  May  for  fifteen  previous  years  ...      1*66  inches 
The  great  drought  continues ;  the  rain  during  the  last  three  months  being 

toM  than  the  average  for  May  alone,  which  ia  our  driest  BMmtfa,  and  not  half  ihd 

qjoantity  that  fell  in  Maioh  alone  last  year. 

*  GmeUn,  Handbook  (Cav.  Soc.)>  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  Benehas>  'Drait^ 
ToL  iL  p.  83. 
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X.  On  a  mod^ed  Form  of  the  second  Fundamenial  Theorem  in 
the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.     By  R.  Clausius*. 

IN  my  memoir  '^  On  the  Moving  Force  of  Heat,  and  the  Laws 
which  can  be  dedaced  therefrom  f,"  I  have  shown  that  the 
theorem  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work,  and  Gamot's 
theorem,  are  not  mutaally  exclusive,  but  that,  by  a  small  modi- 
fication of  the  latter,  which  does  not  affect  its  principal  part,  they 
can  be  brought  into  accordance.  With  the  exception  of  this 
indispensable  change,  I  allowed  the  theorem  of  Gamot  to  retain 
its  original  form,  my  chief  object  then  being,  by  the  application 
of  the  two  theorems  to  special  cases,- to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which,  according  as  they  involved  known  or  unknown  properties 
of  bodies,  might  suitably  serve  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
theorems,  or  as  examples  of  their  fecundity. 

This  form,  however,  although  it  may  suffice  for  the  deduction 
of  the  equations  which  depend  upon  the  theorem,  is  incomplete, 
because  we  cannot  recognize  therein,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  real  nature  of  the  theorem,  and  its  connexion  with  the  first 
fundamental  theorem.  The  modified  form  in  the  following  pages 
will^  I  think,  better  fulfil  this  demand,  and  in  its  applications 
will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Before  proceemng  to  the  examination  of  the  second  theorem, 
I  may  be  allowed  a  few  remarks  on  the  first  theorem,  so  far  as  this 
is  necessary  for  the  supervision  of  the  whole.     It  is  true  that  I 

*  The  present  memoir  appeared  in  Poggendorff's  Annaien,  vol.  T^cm. 
p.  481,  and  was  referred  to  by  the  author  in  a  letter  lately  published  in 
this  Magazine ;  it  is  also  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  memoir 
on  the  steam-engine  by  the  same  author,  a  translation  of  which  will  shortly 

t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  103. 
Phil.  MagTS.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  77.  Aug.  1856.  G 
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might  assame  this  as  known  from  my  former  memoirs  or  from 
those  of  other  authors^  but  to  refer  back  would  be  inconvenient; 
and  besides  this,  the  demonstration  I  shall  here  give  is  prefer- 
able to  my  former  one,  .because  it  is  at  once  more  general  and 
more  concise. 

Theorem  of  the  equivalence  of  Heat  and  Work, 

Whenever  a  moving  force  generated  by  heat  acts  against  an- 
other force,  and  motion  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  ensues, 
positive  work  is  performed  by  the  one  force  at  the  same  time  that 
negative  work  is  done  by  the  other.  As  this  work  has  only  to 
be  considered  as  a  simple  quantity  in  calculation,  it  is  perfectly 
arbitrary,  in  determining  its  sign,  which  of  the  two  forces  is 
chosen  as  the  indicator.  In  researches  which  have  a  special 
reference  to  the  moving  force  of  heat  it  is  customary  to  deter- 
mine the  sign  accordingly,  by  counting  as  positive  the  work  done 
by  heat  in  overcoming  any  other  force,  and  as  negative  the  work 
done  by  such  other  force.  In  this  manner  the  theorem  of  the 
equivalence  of  heat  and  work,  which  forms  only  a  particular  case 
of  the  general  relation  between  vis  viva  and  mechanical  work, 
can  be  briefly  enunciated  thus : — 

Mechanical  woi-k  may  be  transformed  into  heat,  and  conversely 
heat  into  work,  the  magnitude  of  the  one  being  always  proportional 
to  that  of  the  other. 

The  forces  which  here  enter  into  consideration  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  those  which  the  atoms  of  a  body  exert  upon  each 
other,  and  which  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  body, 
and  those  which  arise  from  the  foreign  influences  to  which  the 
body  may  be  exposed.  According  to  these  two  classes  of  forces 
which  have  to  be  overcome,  I  have  divided  the  work  done  by 
heat  into  internal  and  external  work,  which  are  subjected  to  essen- 
tially difibrent  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  work,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when 
a  body,  departing  from  its  initial  condition,  suffers  a  series  of 
modifications  and  ultimately  returns  to  its  original  state,  the 
quantities  of  internal  work  thereby  produced  must  exactly  can- 
cel one  another.  For  if  any  positive  or  negative  quantity  of  in- 
ternal work  had  remained,  it  must  have  produced  an  opposite 
external  quantity  of  work  or  a  change  in  the  existing  quantity 
of  heat,  and  as  the  same  process  could  be  repeated  any  number 
of  times,  it  would  be  possible,  according  to  the  sign,  either  to 
produce  work  or  heat  continually  from  nothing,  or  else  to  lose 
work  or  heat  continually,  without  obtaining  any  equivalent ;  both 
of  which  cases  are  universally  allowed  to  be  impossible.  But  if 
at  every  return  of  the  body  to  its  initial  condition  the  quantity 
of  internal  work  is  zero,  it  follows,  further,  that  the  internal  work 
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corresponding  to  any  given  change  in  the  condition  of  the  body 
is  eompletely  determined  by  the  initial  and  final  conditions  of 
the  latter,  and  is  independent  of  the  path  pursued  in  passing 
irom  one  to  the  other.  Conceive  a  body  to  pass  successively  in 
different  ways  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other,  but  always  to 
return  in  the  same  manner  to  its  initial  state.  It  is  evident  that 
the  quantities  of  internal  work  produced  along  the  different  paths 
must  all  cancel  with  'the  common  quantity  produced  during  the 
return,  and  consequently  must  be  equal  to  each  other. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  external  work.  With  the  same  initial 
and  final  conditions,  this  can  vary  just  as  much  as  the  external 
influences  to  which  the  body  may  be  exposed  can  differ. 

Let  us  now  consider  at  once  the  internal  and  external  work 
produced  during  any  given  change  of  condition.  If  opposite  in 
sign  they  may  partially  cancel  each  other,  and  what  remains 
must  then  be  proportional  to  the  simultaneous  change  which 
has  occurred  in  the  quantity  of  heat.  In  calculation,  however, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  if  we  assume  an  alteration  in  the 
quantity  of  heat  equivalent  to  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  work. 
Let  Q,  therefore,  be  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  im- 
parted to  a  body  during  its  passage,  in  a  given  manner,  from 
one  condition  to  another,  any  heat  withdrawn  from  the  body 
being  counted  as  an  imparted  negative  quantity  of  heat.  Then 
Q  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  employed 
in  increasing  the  heat  actuaUy  existing  in  the  body,  the  second 
in  producing  the  internal,  and  the  third  in  producing  the  ex- 
ternal work.  What  was  before  stated  of  the  second  part  also 
applies  to  the  first-^it  is  independent  of  the  path  pursued  in  the 
passage  of  the  body  from  one  state  to  another :  hence  both  parts 
together  may  be  represented  by  one  function  U,  of  which  we  at 
present  only  know  that  it  is  completely  determined  by  the  initial 
and  final  states  of  the  body.  The  third  part,  however,  the  equi- 
valent of  external  work,  can,  like  this  work  itself,  only  be  deter- 
mined when  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  changes  of  con- 
dition took  place  is  known.  If  W  be  the  quantity  of  external 
work,  and  A  the  equivalent  of  heat  for  the  unit  of  work,  the 
value  of  the  third  part  will  be  A.W,  and  the  first  fundamental 
theorem  will  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

Q=U+A.W (I) 

When  the  series  of  changes  are  of  such  a  nature  that  through 
them  the  body  returns  to  its  original  condition,  or  when,  as  we 
shall  in  future  express  it,  these  changes  form  a  circular  process, 
we  have  U=0 

and  the  foregoing  equation  becomes 

Q=A.W (1) 
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In  order  to  give  special  forms  to  equation  (I)j  in  which  it 
shall  express  dc^nite  properties  of  bodiesj^  we  must  make  special 
assumptions  with  respect  to  the  foreign  influences  to  which  the 
body  is  exposed.  For  instance^  we  will  assume  that  the  only 
active  external  force,  or  at  least  the  only  one  requiring  consi- 
deration  in  the  determination  of  work,  is  an  external  pressure 
everywhere  normal  to  the  surface^  and  equally  intense  at  every 
point  of  the  same,  which  is  always  the  case  with  liquid  and 
gaseous  bodies  when  other  foreign  forces  are  absent,  and  might 
at  least  be  the  case  with  solid  bodies.  It  will  be  seen  that  under 
this  condition  it  is  not  necessary,  in  determining  the  external 
work,  to  consider  the  variations  in  form  experienced  by  the 
body,  and  its  expansion  or  contraction  in  diflEerent  directicms, 
but  only  the  total  change  in  its  volume.  We  will  further  assume 
that  the  pressure  always  changes  venr  gradually,  so  that  at  any 
moment  it  shall  differ  so  little  from  the  opposite  expansive  force 
of  the  body,  that  both  may  be  counted  as  equal.  Thus  the 
pressure  constitutes  a  property  of  the  body  itself,  which  can  be 
determined  from  its  other  contemporaneous  properties. 

In  general,  under  the  above  circumstances,  we  may  consider 
the  pressure  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  body,  so  fur  as  it  is 
essential  to  us,  as  determined  so  soon  as  its  temperature  t  and 
volume  V  are  given.  We  shall  make  these  two  magnitudes,  there^ 
fore,  our  independent  variables,  and  shall  consider  the  pressure 
p  as  well  as  the  quantity  U  in  the  equation  (I)  as  functions  of 
these*  If,  now,  t  and  v  receive  the  increments  di  and  Jv,  the  cor« 
responding  quantity  of  external  work  done  can  be  eaoly  ascer* 
tained.  If  any  increase  of  temperature  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  vohune,  no  external  work  is  produced  j  on  the  other 
hand,  if,  with  respect  to  the  differentials,  we  neglect  terms  higher 
than  the  second  in  order,  then  the  work  done  during  an  incre- 
ment of  volume  dv  will  be  pdv.  Hence  the  work  done  during  a 
simultaneous  increase  of  /  and  v  is 

and  when  we  apply  this  to  the  equation  (t),  *we  obtain 

Jf^^dV+A.pA). (2) 

On  account  of  the  term  A  .pdv,  this  equation  can  only  be  inte- 
grated as  soon  as  we  have  a  relation  between  t  and  v,  Dy  means 
of  which  t  and  p  may  be  expressed  as  functions  of  v  alone.  It 
is  this  relation  which,  as  above  required,  defines  the  manner  in 
iHiich  the  changes  of  condition  take  place. 

The  unknown  Ainction  U  may  be  eliminated  from  this  equa^ 
tion.     When  written  in  the  form 
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we  easily  see  that  it  is  divisible  into  the  two  equations 
rfQ_rfU 

and 

Let  the  first  of  these  be  differentiated  according  to  v  and  the 
second  according  to  /.  In  doing  so  we  may  apply  to  U  the  well- 
known  theorem,  that  when  a  function  of  two  mdependent  varii^ 
bles  is  successively  differentiated  according  to  both,  the  order  in 
which  this  is  done  does  not  affect  the  result.  This  theorem, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  magnitude  Q,  and  we  must  use 
symbols  which  will  show  the  order  of  differentiation.  This  is 
ioTLt  in  the  following  equations : — 

rf/rfQ\_iPU 

rf/rfQ\     rf«U^.    # 
By  subtraction,  we  have 

an  equation  which  no  longer  contains  U. 

The  equations  (2)  and  (8)  can  be  still  further  specialized  by 
applying  them  to  particular  classes  of  bodies.  In  my  former 
memoir  I  have  shown  these  special  applications  in  two  of  the 
most  important  cases,  viz.  permanent  gases  and  vapours  at  a 
mairimnm  density.  On  this  account  I  will  not  here  pursue  the 
subject  further,  out  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
fundamental  theorem  in  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

Theorem  of  the  equivalence  of  traneforfnatums. 

Camofs  theorem,  when  brought  into  agreement  with  the  first 
fundamental  theorem,  expresses  a  relation  between  two  kinds  of 
transformations,  the  transformation  of  heat  into  work,  and  the 
passage  of  heat  firom  a  warmer  to  a  colder  body,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  transformation  of  heat  at  a  higher  into  heat  at  a 
lower  temperature.  In  its  original  form  it  may  be  enunciated 
in  some  such  manner  as  the  following  :-^/n  aU  caeee  where  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  concerted  into  work,  and  where  the  body  effect- 
tMff  this  tranrformation  uUifmtdy  retume  to  its  original  condition, 
another  quantity  of  keat  must  necessarily  be  transferred  from  a 
warmer  to  a  colder  body;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  last  quantity 
of  heat,  in  relation  to  th  first,  depends  only  upon  the  temperatures 
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of  the  bodies  between  which  heat  passes^  and  not  upon  the  nature 
of  the  body  effecting  the  transformation. 

The  demonstration  of  this  theorem,  however,  is  based  upon 
too  simple  a  process,  in  which  only  two  bodies  losing  or  recei- 
ving heat  are  employed,  and  where  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  one 
of  the  two  bodies  between  which  the  transmission  of  heat  takes 
place  is  the  source  of  the  heat  which  is  converted  into  work. 
But  in  this  manner,  by  previously  assuming  a  particular  tempe- 
rature for  the  heat  converted  into  work,  the  influence  which  a 
change  of  this  temperature  has  upon  the  relation  between  the 
two  quantities  of  heat  remains  concealed,  and  therefore  the  theo- 
rem in  the  above  form  is  incomplete. 

It  is  true  this  influence  may  be  determined  without  great 
difficulty  by  combining  the  theorem  in  the  above  limited  form 
with  the  first  fundamental  theorem,  and  thus  completing  the 
former  by  the  adding  to  it  the  results  thus  arrived  at.  But  by 
this  indirect  method  the  whole  subject  would  lose  much  of  its 
clearness  and  facility  of  supervision,  and  on  this  account  it  ap- 
pears to  me  preferable  to  deduce  the  general  form  of  the  theo- 
rem immediately  from  the  same  principles  which  I  have  already 
employed  in  my  former  memoir,  in  order  to  prove  the  modified 
theorem  of  Camot. 

This  principle,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  following  deve- 
lopment rests,  is  as  follows : — Heat  can  never  pass  from  a  colder 
to  a  warmer  body  without  some  other  change,  connected  therewith, 
occurring  at  the  same  time.  Everything  we  know  concerning  the 
interchange  of  heat  between  two  bodies  of  different  tempera- 
tures confirms  this,  for  heat  everywhere  manifests  a  tendency  to 
equaUze  existing  differences  of  temperature,  and  therefore  to 
pass  in  a  contrary  direction,  t.  e,  from  warmer  to  colder  bodies* 
Without  further  explanation,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  principle 
will  be  granted. 

For  the  present  we  will  again  use  the  well-known  process  first 
conceived  by  Camot  and  graphically  represented  by  Clapeyron, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that,  besides  the  two  bodies  be- 
tween which  the  transmission  of  heat  takes  place,  we  shall  assume 
a  third,  at  any  temperature,  which  shall  furnish  the  heat  con- 
verted into  work.  An  example  being  the  only  thing  now  re- 
quired, we  shall  choose  as  the  changing  body  one  whose  changes 
are  governed  by  the  simplest  possible  laws,  e,g.  a  permanent 
gas.  Let,  theretbre,  a  quantity  of  permanent  gas  having  the  tem- 
perature /  and  volume  v  be  given.  In  the  adjoining  figure  we 
shall  suppose  the  volume  represented  by  the  abscissa  o  h,  and  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  at  this  volume,  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture /,  by  the  ordinate  h  a.  This  gas  we  subject,  successively,  to 
the  following  operations  :— 
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1.  The  temperature  /  of  the  gas  is  changed  to  ti^  which^  for 


A^  7c 

the  sake  of  an  example^  may  be  less  than  t.  To  do  this,  the 
gas  may  be  enclosed  within  a  surface  impenetrable  to  heat,  and 
allowed  to  expand  without  either  receiving  or  losing  heat.  The 
diminution  of  pressure,  consequent  upon  the  simultaneous  in- 
crease of  volume  and  decrease  of  temperature,  is  represented  by 
the  curve  a&;  so  that,  when  the  temperature  of  the  gas  has 
reached  /j,  its  volume  and  pressure  have  become  oi  and  ih 
respectively. 

2.  The  gas  is  next  placed  in  communication  with  a  body  K,, 
of  the  temperature  /,,  and  allowed  to  expand  still  more,  in  such  a 
manner,  however,  that  all  the  heat  lost  by  expansion  is  again  sup- 
plied by  the  body.  With  respect  to  this  body,  we  shall  assume 
that,  owing  to  its  magnitude  or  to  some  other  cause,  its  tempe-. 
rature  does  not  become  appreciably  lower  by  this  expenditure  of 
heat,  and  therefore  that  it  may  be  considered  constant.  Conse- 
quently, during  expansion  the  gas  will  also  preserve  a  constant 
temperature,  and  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  portion  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  b  c.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  furnished  by  K|  shall  be  Q|. 

8.  The  gas  is  now  separated  from  the  body  K^  and  allowed  to 
expand  still  further,  but  without  receiving  or  losing  heat,  until 
its  temperature  has  diminished  from  ti  to  t^.  The  consequent 
diminution  of  pressure  is  represented  by  the  curve  c  d,  which  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  6. 

4.  The  gas  is  now  put  in  communication  with  a  body  K,, 
having  the  constant  temperature  t^,  and  compressed;  all  the 
heat  thus  produced  in  it  being  imparted  to  K,.  This  com- 
pression is  continued  until  K^  has  received  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  Q,  as  was  before  furnished  bv  K,.  The  pressure  will  in<» 
crease  according  to  the  equilateral  hyperbola  de. 

5.  The  gas  is  then  separated  from  the  body  K^  and  com- 
pressed^ without  being  permitted  to  receive  or  lose  heat,  until 
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its  temperature  rises  from  tc^  to  its  original  value  t,  the  pressure 
increasing  according  to  the  curve  ef.  The  volume  o  n  to  which 
the  gas  is  thus  reduced  is  smaller  than  its  original  volume  o  h, 
for  the  pressure  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  compression  de, 
and  therefore  the  work  to  be  spent^  were  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding magnitudes  during  the  expansion  6  c ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  restore  the  same  quantity  of  heat  Q, ,  the  compression  must 
be  continued  further  than  would  have  been  necessary  merely  to 
annul  the  expansions. 

6.  The  gas  is  at  length  placed  in  communication  with  a  body 
K^  of  the  constant  temperature  ty  and  allowed  to  expand  to  its 
original  volume  o  h,  the  body  K  replacing  the  heat  thus  lost,  the 
amount  of  which  may  be  Q.  When  the  gas  reaches  the  voliune 
o  h  with  the  temperature  ty  it  must  exert  its  original  pressure, 
and  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  which  represents  the  last  dimina* 
tion  of  pressure,  will  precisely  meet  the  point  «. 

These  six  changes  together  constitute  a  eircular  proeeu,  the 
gas  tdtimately  returning  to  its  original  condition.  Of  the  three 
bodies  K,  K|  and  K^,  which  throughout  the  whole  process  are 
considered  merely  as  sources  or  reservoirs  of  heat,  the  two  first 
have  lost  the  quantities  of  heat  Q  and  Qj,  and  the  third  has 
received  the  quantity  Qj,  or,  as  we  may  express  it,  Q|  has  been 
transferred  from  K^  to  K,,  and  Q  has  disappeared.  Hie  last 
quantity  of  heat  must,  according  to  the  first  theorem,  have  been 
converted  into  external  work.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  during 
expansion  being  greater  than  during  compression,  ana  therefore 
.the  positive  amount  of  work  greater  than  the  negative,  there  haa 
been  a  gain  of  external  work,  which  is  evidently  represented  by 
the  area  of  the  closed  figure  abcdef.  If  we  call  this  amount 
of  work  W,  then,  according  to  equation  (I), 

Q=A.W. 

The  whole  of  the  above-described  circular  process  may  be  re- 
versed or  executed  in  an  opposite  manner  by  connecting  the  gas 
with  the  same  bodies  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  be- 
fore^ executing  the  reverse  operations,  t. «.  commencing  with  the 
compression  af,  after  which  would  follow  the  expansions /e  and 
e  d,  and  lastly  the  compressions  dc,cb  and  b  «.  llie  bodies  K  and 
K]  will  now  evidently  receive  the  quantities  of  heat  Q  and  Q,, 
and  K$  will  lose  the  quantity  Q, .  At  the  same  time  the  nega- 
tive work  is  now  greater  than  the  positive,  so  that  the  area  of 
the  closed  figure  now  represents  a  lose  of  work.  The  result  of 
the  reverse  process,  therefore,  is  that  the  quantity  of  heat  Q|  has 
been  transferred  from  K^  to  Kj,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  Q, 
generated  fi-om  work,  given  to  the  body  K. 

In  order  to  learn  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  simidta* 
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neous  tranBformatioDa  above  described^  we  shall  first  assume  that 
the  temperatures  of  the  three  reservoirs  of  heat  remain  the  same^ 
but  that  the  circular  processes  through  which  the  transform* 
ations  are  effected  are  different.  This  will  be  the  case  wheUi 
instead  of  a  gas,  some  other  body  is  submitted  to  similar  trans- 
formations, or  when  the  circular  processes  are  of  any  other  kind, 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  that  the  three  bodies  K,  K|  and 
EL,  are  the  only  ones  which  receive  or  impart  heat,  and  of  the 
two  latter  the  one  receives  as  much  as  the  other  loses.  These 
several  proeesses  can  be  either  reversible,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case,  or  not,  and  the  law  which  governs  the  transformations  will 
vary  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  the  modification  which  the  law 
for  non-reversible  processes  suffers  may  be  easily  applied  after- 
wards, so  that  at  present  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  repereible  circular  processes. 

With  respect  to  all  these  it  may  be  proved  from  the  foregoing 
principle,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  Q|,  transferred  from  K|  to* 
K^,  hiss  always  the  same  relation  to  Q,  the  quantity  of  heat 
transformed  into  work*  For  if  there  were  two  such  processes 
wherein,  Q  being  the  same,  Q|  was  different,  then  the  two  pro- 
cesses could  be  executed  successively,  the  one  in  which  Q|  was 
smaller  in  a  direct,  the  other  in  an  opposite  manner.  Then  the 
quantity  of  heat  Q,  which  by  the  first  process  was  converted  into 
work,  would  be  again  transformed  into  heat  by  the  second  pro- 
cess and  restored  to  the  body  K,  and  in  other  respects  every- 
thing would  ultimately  return  to  its  original  condition ;  with  this 
sole  exception,  however,  that  more  heat  would  have  passed  from 
K,  to  K|  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  the  wnole,  there- 
fore, a  transmission  of  heat  from  a  colder  body  Kg  to  a  warmer 
K|  has  occurred,  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  before 
mentioned,  has  not  been  compensated  in  any  manner. 

Of  the  two  transformations  in  such  a  reversible  process  either 
can  replace  the  other,  if  the  latter  is  taken  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  so  that  if  a  transformation  of  the  one  kind  has  occurred, 
this  can  be  again  reversed,  and  a  transformation  of  the  other 
kind  may  be  substituted  without  any  other  permanent  change 
being  requisite  thereto.  For  example,  let  the  quantity  of  heat 
Q,  produced  in  any  manner  whatever  from  work,  be  received  by 
the  body  K ;  then  by  the  foregoing  circular  process  it  can  be 
again  withdrawn  from  K  and  transformed  back  into  work,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  heat  Qi  will  pass  from  K|  to 
Kg;  or  if  the  quantity  of  heat  Q|  had  previously  been  trans- 
ferred from  K|  to  Kg,  this  can  be  again  restored  to  K|  by  the 
tianaformation  of  work  into  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  K. 

We  aee,  therefore,  that  these  two  tianaformations  may  be 
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regarded  aspheenomenaof  the  same  nature,  and  we  may  call  two 
transformations  which  can  thus  mutually  replace  one  another 
equivalent.  We  have  now  to  find  the  law  according  to  which 
the  transformations  must  be  expressed  as  mathematical  magni- 
tudes, in  order  that  the  equivalence  of  two  transformations  may 
be  evident  from  the  equality  of  their  values.  The  mathematicid 
value  of  a  transformation  thus  determined  may  be  called  its  equi^' 
vdenee-value  (AequivaleuEwerth). 

With  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  each  transformation  is 
to  be  considered  positive,  it  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily  in  the 
one,  but  it  will  then  be  fixed  in  the  other,  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
transformation  which  is  eouivalent  to  a  positive  transformation 
must  itself  be  positive,  in  future  we  shall  consider  the  trans* 
formation  from  work  to  heat  as  positive,  and  therefore  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  will  be  also 
positive. 

With  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  equivalence-value,  it  is 
first  of  all  clear  that  the  value  of  a  transformation  from  work 
into  heat  must  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  produced, 
and  besides  this  it  can  only  depend  upon  the  temperature. 
Hence  the  equivalence^value  of  the  transformation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  Q,  of  the  temperature  /,  from  work,  may  be  repre- 
sented generally  by 

wherein  y(/)  is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  which  is  the  same 
for  all  cases.  When  Q  is  negative  in  this  formula,  it  will  indi- 
cate that  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  is  transformed,  not  from  work 
into  heat,  but  from  heat  into  work.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
value  of  the  transmission  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q,  from  the 
temperature  /,  to  the  temperature  t^  must  be  proportional  to 
the  quantity  transmitted,  and  besides  this,  can  only  depend  upon 
the  two  temperatures.  In  general,  therefore,  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  Q  .  Y{t,,  /,), 

wherein  F(/i,  t^  is  a  function  of  both  temperatures,  which  is 
the  same  for  all  cases,  and  of  which  we  at  present  only  know 
that,  without  changing  its  numerical  value,  it  must  change  its 
sign  when  the  two  temperatures  are  interchanged ;  so  that 

n^h)=-Y{t„u) (4) 

In  order  to  institute  a  relation  between  these  two  expressions, 
we  have  the  condition,  that  in  every  reversible  circular  process 
of  the  above  kind,  the  two  transformations  which  are  involved 
must  be  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign ;  so  that  their 
algebraical  sum  must  be  zero.  For  instance,  in  the  process  for 
a  gas,  so  fully  described  above,  the  quantity  of  heat  Q,  at  the 
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temperature  t,  was  converted  into  work;  this  gives'— Q  .f{t) 
88  its  equivalence-value,  and  that  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Qi> 
transferred  from  the  temperature  t^  to  t^  wiU  be  QiF(tx>  t^jt  so 
that  we  have  the  equation 

~Q./(0+Qi.F(/j,/^=O (5) 

Let  us  now  conceive  a  similar  process  executed  in  an  opposite 
manner,  so  that  the  bodies  E^  and  K^  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
Qi,  passing  between  them,  remain  the  same  as  before ;  but  that 
instead  of  the  bodv  K  of  the  temperature  /,  another  body  K'  of 
the  temperature  r  be  employed;  and  let  us  call  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  by  work  in  this  case  Q', — ^then,  analogous  to  the 
last,  we  shall  have  the  equation 

Q'yi<')+Q.F(<»<.)=o (6) 

Adding  these  two  equations,  and  applying  (4),  we  have 

-Q/i:0+Q'M=o (7). 

If  now  we  regard  these  two  circular  processes  together  as  one 
circular  process,  which  is  of  course  allowable,  then  in  the  latter 
the  transmissions  of  heat  between  Kj  and  K,  will  no  longer 
enter  into  consideration,  for  the^  precisely  cancel  one  another, 
and  there  remain  only  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  taken  from  K  and 
transformed  into  work,  and  the  quantity  Q'  generated  by  work 
and  given  to  K'.  These  two  transformations  of  the  same  kind, 
however,  may  be  so  divided  and  combined  as  again  to  appear  as 
transformatioDS  of  different  kinds.  If  we  hold  simply  to  the 
fact  that  a  body  K  has  lost  the  quantity  of  heat  Q,  and  another 
body  K'  has  received  the  quantity  Q',  we  may  without  hesitation 
consider  the  part  common  to  both  as  transferred  from  K  to  K', 
and  regard  only  the  other  part,  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over 
the  other,  as  a  transformation  from  work  into  heat,  or  vice  versd. 
For  example,  let  the  temperature  i!  be  greater  than  t,  so  that 
the  above,  being  a  transmission  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
body,  will  be  negative.  Then  the  other  transformation  must  be 
positive,  that  is,  a  transformation  from  work  into  heat,  whence 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  Q'  imparted  to  K'  must  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  Q  lost  by  K.  If  we  divide  Q'  into 
the  two  parts 

QandQ'-Q, 

the  first  will  be  the  quantity  of  heat  transferred  from  K  to  K|, 
and  the  second  the  quantity  generated  from  work. 

According  to  this  view  the  double  process  appears  as  a 
process  of  the  same  kind  as  the  two  simple  ones  of  which 
it  consists,  for  the  circumstance  that  the  generated  heat  is 
not  imparted  to  a  third  body,  but  to  one  of  the  two  between 
wluch  the  transmission  of  heat  takes  place,  makes  no  essential 
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difference/  because  the  temperature  of  the  generated  heat  is 
arbitrary^  and  may  therefore  have  the  same  ^ue  as  the  tern- 
perature  of  one  of  the  two  bodies^  in  which  case  a  third  body 
would  be  superfluous.  Consequently,  for  the  two  quantities  of 
heat  Q  and  Q'— Q,  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  (6)  must 
hold,  t.  e. 

(Q'-Ql/(0+QlP(',0=o. 

Eliminating  the  magnitude  Q'  by  means  of  {7),  and  dividing  by 
Q,  this  equation  becomes 

F(/,O=/l<0-/(0, (8) 

BO  that  the  temperatures  /  and  ^  being  arbitrary,  the  function 
of  two  temperatures  which  applies  to  the  second  kind  of  trans- 
formation is  reduced,  in  a  general  manner,  to  the  function  of 
one  temperature  which  applies  to  the  first  kind. 

For  brevity,  we  will  introduce  a  simpler  symbol  for  the  last 
function,  or  rather  for  its  reciprocal,  inasmucn  as  the  latter  will 
afterwards  be  shown  to  be  the  more  convenient  of  the  two.  Let 
us  therefore  make 

/(0=f (9) 

SO  that  T  is  now  the  unknown  function  of  the  temperature 
involved  in  the  equivalence-values.  Further,  Tj,  Tg,  &c.  shall 
represent  particular  values  of  this  function,  corresponding  to  the 
temperatures  t^,  t^  &c. 

According  to  this,  the  second  fundamental  theorem  in  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  which  in  this  form  might  appro- 
priately be  called  the  theorem  of  the  equivalence  of  tTfxnsfwm- 
ationSf  may  be  thus  enunciated : 

If  two  transformations  which,  without  necessitating  any  other 
permanent  change,  can  mutually  replace  one  another,  be  called 
equivalent,  then  the  generation  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  of  the 
temperature  t  from  work,  has  the  equivalence-vabie 

and  the  passage  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  from  the  ienqierature 

t,  to  the  temperature  tj,  has  the  value 


^(t^    V' 


wherein  T  is  a  Junction  of  the  temperature,  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  transformation  is  effected. 
If,  to  the  last  expression,  we  give  the  form 

T.     T,' 
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it  is  evident  that  the  passage  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q^  firom  the 
temperature  /,  to  the  temperature  t^  has  the  same  equivalence-* 
value  as  a  double  transformation  of  the  first  kind^  that  is  to  aay^ 
the  transformation  of  the  quantity  Q  from  heat^  at  the  tempera* 
ture  ti  into  work,  and  from  work  into  heat  at  the  temperature  /«• 
A  discussion  of  the  question  how  far  this  external  agreement  is 
based  upon  the  nature  of  the  process  itself  would  be  out  of 
place  here;  but  at  all  events,  in  the  mathematical  determination 
of  the  equivalence-valucj  every  transmission  of  heat,  no  matter 
how  efiFectedi  can  be  considered  as  such  a  combination  of  two 
opposite  transformations  of  the  first  kind. 

By  means  of  this  rule,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  a  mathematical 
expression  for  the  total  value  of  all  the  transformations  of  both 
kindS|  which  are  included  in  any  circular  procesS|  however  com-* 
plicated.  For  instead  of  examining  wnat  part  of  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  received  by  a  reservoir  of  heat,  during  the  cir- 
cular process,  has  arisen  from  work,  and  whence  the  other  part 
has  come,  ever^r  such  Quantity  received  may  be  brought  into 
calculation  as  if  it  had  been  generated  bv  work,  and  every 
quantity  lost  by  a  reservoir  of  heat,  as  if  it  had  been  converted 
into  work.  Let  us  assume  that  the  several  bodies  K|,  K^,  K3,  &c*, 
serving  as  reservoirs  of  heat  at  the  temperatures  /|,  t^  /^  &;c., 
have  received  during  the  process  the  quantities  of  heat  Q^,  Qj^  Qa, 
&0.,  whereby  the  loss  of  a  quantity  of  heat  will  be  counted  as 
the  gain  of  a  negative  quantity  of  heat ;  then  the  total  value  N 
of  all  the  transformations  will  be 

n=t|+%'^%  +  *^-  =  ^? ^^^) 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  temperatures  of  the  bodies  Kj,  K^  K3, 
ftc.  are  constant,  or  at  least  so  nearly  constant,  that  their  varia- 
tions may  be  neglected.  When  one  of  the  bodies,  however, 
either  by  the  reception  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  itself,  or 
through  some  other  cause,  changes  its  temperature  during  the 
process  so  considerably,  that  the  variation  demands  eonsidera- 
tion,  then  for  each  element  of  heat  dQ,  we  must  employ  that 
temperature  which  the  body  possessed  at  the  time  it  received  it, 
whereby  an  integration  will  be  necessary.  For  the  sake  of 
generality,  let  us  assume  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  bodies ; 
then  the  foregoing  equation  will  assume  the  form 


N=»/^, (11) 

wheieia  the  integral  extends  over  all  the  quantities  of  heat 
reeenred  by  the  several  bodies. 

U  the  process  is  revereible,  then,  however  complicated  it  may 
b^  we  can  piove,  as  in  the  simple  process  before  considered^ 
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that  the  transformations  which  occur  must  exactly  cancel  each  other, 
so  that  their  algebraical  sum  is  zero. 

For  were  this  not  the  case^  then  we  might  conceive  all  the 
transformations  divided  into  two  parts^  of  which  the  first  gives 
the  algebraical  sum  zero^  and  the  second  consists  entirely  of 
transformations  having  the  same  sign.  By  means  of  a  finite  or 
infinite  number  of  simple  circular  processes^  the  transformations 
of  the  first  part  must  admit  of  being  made  in  an  opposite 
manner^  so  that  the  transformations  of  the  second  part  would 
alone  remain  without  any  other  change.  Were  these  trans- 
formations negative,  t.  e.  from  heat  into  work^  and  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature,  then  of 
the  two  the  first  could  be  replaced  by  transformations  of  the 
latter  kind,  and  ultimately  transmissions  of  heat  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  temperature  would  alone  remain,  which  would  be  com- 
pensated by  nothing,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  above  principle. 
Further,  were  those  transformations  positive,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  execute  the  operations  in  an  inverse  manner  to 
render  them  negative,  and  thus  obtain  the  foregoing  impossible 
case  again.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  second  part  of  the 
transformations  can  have  no  existence. 

Consequently  the  equation 

'^=0 (II) 

is  the  analytical  expression  of  the  second  fundamental  theorem 
in  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

The  application  of  this  equation  can  be  considerably  extended 
by  giving  to  the  magnitude  t  involved  in  it  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent signification.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  consider  a  circular 
process  consisting  of  a  series  of  changes  of  condition  made  by  a 
body  which  ultimately  returns  to  its  original  state,  and  for  sim- 
plicity, let  us  assume  that  all  parts  of  the  body  have  the  same 
temperature ;  then  in  order  that  the  process  may  be  reversible, 
the  changing  body  when  imparting  or  receiving  heat  can  only 
be  placed  in  communication  with  such  bodies  as  have  the  same 
temperature  as  itself,  for  only  in  this  case  can  the  heat  pass  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Strictly  speaking,  this  condition  can 
never  be  fulfilled  if  a  motion  of  heat  at  all  occurs ;  but  we  may 
assume  it  to  be  so  nearly  fulfilled,  that  the  small  differences  of 
temperature  still  existing  may  be  neglected  in  the  calculation. 
In  this  case  it  is  of  course  of  no  importance  whether  t,  in  the 
equation  (II),  represents  the  temperature  of  the  reservoir  of 
heat  just  employed,  or  the  momentary  temperature  of  the 
changing  body,  inasmuch  as  both  are  equal.  The  latter  signi- 
fication being  once  adopted,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
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other  temperatures  may  be  attributed  to  the  reaervoira  of  heat 

without  producing  thereby  any  change  in  the  expression  I  -^ 

which  shall  be  prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  the  foregoing  equation* 
As  with  this  signification  of  t  the  several  reservoirs  of  heat  need 
no  longer  enter  into  consideration,  it  is  customary  to  refer  the 
quantities  of  heat^  not  to  them^  but  to  the  changing  body  itself, 
by  stating  what  quantities  of  heat  this  body  successively  receives 
or  imparts  during  its  modifications.  If  hereby  a  quantity  of 
heat  received  be  again  counted  as  positive^  and  a  quantity  im- 
parted as  negative,  all  quantities  of  heat  will  of  course  be  affected 
with  a  sign  opposite  to  that  which  was  given  to  them  with 
reference  to  the  reservoirs  of  heat,  for  every  quantity  of  heat 
received  by  the  changing  body  is  imparted  to  it  by  some  reser- 
voir of  heat ;  nevertheless,  this  circumstance  can  have  ne  influ- 
ence upon  the  equation  which  expresses  that  the  value  of 
the  whole  integral  is  zero.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  when  for  every  quantity  of  heat  dQ, 
which  the  body  rec^ves  or,  if  negative,  imparts  during  its  modi- 
fications the  temperature  of  the .  body  at  the  moment  be  taken 
into  calculation,  the  equation  (II)  may  be  applied  without 
further  considering  whence  the  heat  comes  or  whither  it  goes, 
provided  always  that  the  process  is  reversible. 

To  the  equation  (II)  thus  interpreted  we  can  now  give  a 
more  special  form,  as  was  formerly  done  to  equation  (I),  in 
which  form  it  shall  express  a  particular  property  of  the  body* 
We  shall  thus  obtain  an  equation  essentially  the  same  as  the 
well-known  one  deduced  by  Clapeyron  from  the  theorem  of 
Camot*.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  modifications,  we 
shall  assume  the  same  conditions  as  before  led  to  the  deduction 
of  the  conations  (2)  and  (3)  from  (I),  and  which  also  suffice  for 
the  fulfilment  of  equation  (II).  Hence,  the  condition  of  the 
body  being  defined  by  its  temperature  /  and  volume  t;,  we  have 

-7=-  must  always  equal  zero,  whenever 

/  and  V  assume  their  initial  values,  the  expression  under  the 
integral  sign,  which  by  the  foregoing  equation  becomes 

must  be  a  complete  differential,  if  t  and  v  are  independent  vari- 
ables ;  and  the  two  terms  of  the  expression  must  consequently 

^  Jowm.  de  VEcole  Polytecknique,  tome  zix. 
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aatisfy  the  following  eoadition, 

rf/1    dQ.\      d  (\    dQ\ 

From  this  we  obtain 

«?! 

1     rf/rfQ\_^    5_1     d(^\ 


f  •5?V*r;"3?-T»'"T'7A^J 


or 


f  •f-K(§)-l(§)]-  •  •  •  (-) 

Subititutingy  from  equation  (8)^  the  value  of  the  expiesuon 
within  the  []^  we  obtain  the  desired  equation, 

which,  on  account  of  the  relation 

^     ^    ^ 

dt^dT'  dt' 
may  be  written  thus : 

S-^-''* <>»«> 

If  we  compare  this  result  with  the  before^mentioned  equation 
established  by  Clapeyron,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  function  T,  here  introduced,  and  that  used  by 
Clapeyron,  denoted  by  C,  and  known  as  Camot^s  function,  which 
I  have  also  used  in  rormer  memoirs.  This  relation  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus : 

dT 

T=C- (") 

We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  non-reversible  circular 
processes. 

In  the  proof  of  the  previous  theorem,  that  in  any  compound 
reversible  process  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  transformations 
must  be  zero,  it  was  first  shown  that  the  sum  could  not  be 
negative,  and  afterwards  that  it  could  not  be  positive,  for  if  so  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  process  in  order  to  obtain 
a  negative  sum.  The  nrst  part  of  this  proof  remains  unchanged 
even  when  the  process  is  not  reversible ;  the  second  part,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  applied  in  such  a  case.  Hence  we  obtain  the 
following  theorem,  which  applies  generally  to  all  circular  pro- 
cesses, those  that  are  reversible  forming  the  limit  i^^ 

The  algebraical  turn  ofalltranaformatione  oeourring,  in  a  cirwfqr 
process  can  only  be  positive. 
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A  transformation  which  thus  remains  at  the  conchision  of 
a  circular  process  without  another  opposite  one,  and  which 
according  to  this  theorem  can  only  be  positive,  we  shall,  for 
brevity,  call  an  uncompensated  transformation. 

The  different  kinds  of  operations  giving  rise  to  uncompensated 
transformations  are,  as  far  as  external  appearances  are  concerned, 
rather  numerous,  even  though  they  may  not  differ  very  essen- 
tially. One  of  the  most  frequently  occumng  examples  is  that 
of  the  transmission  of  heat  by  mere  conduction,  when  two  bodies 
of  different  temperatures  are  brought  into  immediate  contact; 
other  cases  are  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  and  by  an 
electric  current  when  overcoming  the  resistance  due  to  imper- 
fect conductibility,  together  with  all  cases  where  a  force,  in  doing 
mechanical  work,  has  not  to  overcome  an  equal  resistance,  and 
therefore  produces  a  perceptible  external  motion,  with  more  or 
less  velocity,  the  vis  viva  of  which  afterwards  passes  into  heat. 
An  instance  of  the  last  kind  may  be  seen  when  a  vessel  filled 
with  air  is  suddenly  connected  with  an  empty  one ;  a  portion  of 
air  is  then  propelled  with  great  velocity  into  the  empty  vessel 
and  again  comes  to  rest  there.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this 
case  just  as  much  heat  is  present  in  the  whole  mass  of  air  after 
expansion  as  before,  even  if  differences  have  arisen  in  the  several 
parts^  and  therefore  there  is  no  heat  permanently  converted  into 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  air  cannot  again  be 
compressed  into  its  former  volume  without  a  simultaneous  con- 
version of  work  into  heat. 

The  principle  according  to  which  the  equivalence-values  of 
the  uncompensated  transformations  thus  produced  are  to  be 
determined,  is  evident  from  what  has  gone  before,  and  I  will 
not  here  enter  further  into  the  treatment  of  particular  cases. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  function  T, 
which  hitherto  has  been  left  quite  undetermined ;  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  determine  it  entirely  without  hypothesis,  but  by 
means  of  a  very  probable  hypothesis  it  will  be  possible  so  to  do. 
I  refer  to  an  accessory  assumption  already  made  in  my  former 
memoir,  to  the  effect  that  a  permanent  gas,  when  it  expands  at  a 
constant  temperature,  absorbs  only  so  much  heat  as  is  consumed  by 
the  external  work  thereby  produced.  This  assumption  has  been 
verified  by  the  later  experiments  of  Regnault,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility is  accurate  for  all  gases  to  the  same  degree  as  Mariotte 
and  Oay-Lussac^s  law,  so  that  for  an  ideal  gas,  for  which  the 
latter  law  is  perfectly  accurate,  the  above  assumption  will  also  be 
perfectly  accurate. 

The  external  work  done  by  a  gas  during  an  expansion  dv, 
provided  it  has  to  overcome  a  pressure  equivalent  to  its  total  ex- 
pansive force />,  is  equal  to  pdv^  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
Pha.  Mag,  S.  4,  Vol  12.  No.  71.  Aug.  1856.  H 
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thereby  is  expressed  by  -r-  dv.     Hence  we  have  the  equation 

and  by  substituting  this  value  of  ~  in  the  equation  (13),  the 

latter  becomes 

rfT      ^ 

T=7 (i5> 

But,  according  to  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac's  law, 

p= .  const., 

where  a  is  the  inverse  value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
permanent  gas,  and  nearly  =273,  if  the  temperature  be  given 
m  degrees  G.  above  the  freezing-point.  EUminating  p  from  (15) 
by  means  of  this  equation,  we  have 

whence,  by  integration, 

T=(fl  +  0- const (17) 

It  is  of  no  importance  what  value  we  give  to  this  constant,  be- 
cause by  changing  it  we  change  all  equivalence-values  propor* 
iionally,  so  that  the  equivalences  before  existing  will  not  be 
disturbed  thereby. .  Let  us  take  the  simplest  value,  therefore, 
which  is  unity,  and  we  obtain 

T=a  +  / (18) 

According  to  this,  T  is  nothing  more  than  the  temperature 
counted  from  a°,  or  about  —  273  C.  below  the  freezing-point, 
and,  considering  the  point  thus  determined  as  the  absolute  zero 
of  temperature,  T  is  simply  the  absolute  temperature.  For  this 
reason  I  introduced,  at  the  commencement,  the  symbol  T  for  the 
reciprocal  value  of  the  function /(/).  By  this  means  all  changes 
which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  introduced  in  the  form  of 
equations,  after  the  determination  of  the  function,  are  rendered 
unnecessary ;  and  now,  according  as  we  feel  disposed  to  grant 
the  sufficient  probability  of  the  foregoing  assumption  or  not,  we 
may  consider  T  as  the  absolute  temperature,  or  as  a  yet  unde- 
termined function  of  the  temperature.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  iSrst  may  be  done  with  hesitation. 
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XI.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Earth's^  Internal  Structure  an  the 
Length  of  the  Day,  By  Henry  Hennessy,  M.R.IA.,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland*. 

THE  period  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth  around  its 
axis  of  rotation^  depends  not  only  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
mas8^  but  also  on  the  distributiQn  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  variations  which  in  the  course  of  ages.may  pos- 
sibly take  place  in  the  distribution  of  these  particles  will  there- 
fore tend  to  produce  some  change  in  the  length  of  the  day.  The 
question  of  the  seculiar  variation  of  the  earth's  velocity  of  rota- 
tion has  been  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  examined  by  Laplace  f; 
but  his  investigation  has  regard  solely  to  the  contraction  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  globe  considered  as  a  slowly  cooling  solid.  If 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  fluidity  from  heat,  or  in 
other  words,  if  it  consists  of  a  solid  exterior  shell  filled  with  a 
nucleus  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion,  from  which  state  the  por- 
tion now  solid  had  gradually  passed  to  its  present  condition,  the 
inquiry  assumes  a  different  shape.  Hitherto  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  question  connected  with  the  general  structure  and 
rotation  of  the  earth,  has  been  treated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  portions  composing  the  fluid  underwent  no  change  in  their 
positions  on  entering  into  the  solid  state.  This  assumption 
formed  not  only  the  basis  of  the  inquiries  of  Laplace,  but  even 
of  more  recent  investigators,  who  professed  to  consider  the  purely 
physical  conditions  of  problems  relating  to  the  structure  of  our 
planet  in  a  far  more  complete  manner.  The  change  of  state  of 
the  matter  composing  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  passing  from 
fluidity  to  solidity  seems  to  have  been  thus  entirely  overlooked, 
although  a  little  reflection  might  have  suggested  that  such  a 
change  would  possibly  influence  its  structure  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  "Researches  in  Terrestrial  Physics  J,'' 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  circumstance  was  distinctly 
pointed  out,  and  the  superfluous  nature  of  the  contrary  assump- 
tion w^as  formally  declared.  Experiments  were  quoted  in  the 
second  part  confirmatory  of  my  views  on  this  point,  which  I 
believe  have  never  since  been  called  in  question.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  remarkable 'results  of  the  researches  of  Professor 
Bischof,  M.  Ch.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  and  M.  Delesse,  upon  the 
contraction  of  the  principal  materials  of  the  solidified  crust  of 
the  earth  in  passing  successively  from  the  fluid  state  through 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
t  MScanique  Celeste,  livre  xi. 
X  Philosophical  Traosactioiis,  1851,  part  2,  p.  495. 
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the  vitreous  condition  up  to  that  of  complete  crystalline  struc- 
ture^ it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  influence  of  changes  of  the 
state  of  molecular  aggregation  of  such  masses  must  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  general  structure  of  the  earthy  as  well 
as  the  slow  cubical  contraction  of  the  entire  mass  during  the 
process  of  its  refrigeration. 

In  my  second  memoir^  I  showed  the  way  in  which  the  former 
species  of  contraction  would  affect  the  internal  structure  of  the 
earth  supposed  to  consist  of  a  solid  shell  and  included  nucleus 
of  fluid.  The  process  of  solidification  of  the  fluids  commencing 
from  the  centre  and  ending  at  the  surface^  according  to  the 
views  of  Poisson,  was  proved  to  be  impossible ;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  the  process  could  take  place^  was  shown  to  be  by  suc- 
cessive additions  of  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  nucleus  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  solid  shell.  Each  outer  stratum  of  the 
nucleus  would  thus  successively  become  a  stratum  of  the  shell. 
But  the  density  of  any  stratum  of  equal  pressure  in  the  fluid 
depends  on  the  pressure  of  all  the  strata  by  which  it  is  enve- 
loped, and  therefore  the  removal  of  these  strata  in  regular  suc- 
cession, gradually  tending  to  decrease  the  pressure,  must  decrease 
the  density  of  the  stratum  in  question.  This  action,  operating 
on  all  the  strata  of  the  nucleus,  will  manifestly  give  it  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  its  volume  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  exterior  strata.  This  expansion  of  the  nucleus 
will  evidently  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  its  mean  den- 
sity, and  has  been  shown  to  be  also  attended  with  a  change  in 
the  law  of  density  in  going  from  its  centre  to  its  surface.  The 
density  will  vary  less  rapidly  as  the  solidification  of  the  mass 
advances,  and  tnc  fluid  will  tend  to  become  more  homogeneous. 
The  mass  of  the  shell  is  at  the  same  time  continually  augmented 
in  a  corresponding  degree  by  the  successive  additions  it  thus 
receives  at  its  inner  surface,  so  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  the 
process  of  solidification  is  the  removal  of  matter  from  the  centre 
towards  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

An  admirable  example  of  the  effect  of  internal  forces  on  the 
solidification  of  a  cooling  mass  of  fused  igneous  rock,  which  will 
serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  my  remarks,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  *  Naturalists'  Voyage*/  it  presents 
a  case  where  the  forces  tending  to  expand  the  liquid  enclosed  in 
the  first  solidified  envelope  are  extremely  energetic,  and  the  order 
of  the  phenomena  is  thus  very  clearly  exhibited.  He  noticed  in 
several  places  in  the  Island  of  Ascension  volcanic  bombs,  which 
have  been  shot  through  the  air  while  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which, 
spinning  around  their  centres  as  they  passed  through  their  course, 
have  usually  assumed  a  rounded  shape.    He  then  remarks,  that 

♦  Pag«493. 
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not  only  the  external  fonn^  but  in  several  cases  their  internal 
structure^  shows  that  these  bodies  have  revolved  in  their  aerial 
course.  One  of  these  bombs  when  broken  through  presented 
the  following  appearances : — 1.  The  central  part  was  highly  cel- 
lular^ the  cells  decreasing  in  size  from  the  centre  towards  the 
exterior.  2.  These  cells  terminated  at  a  shell-like  case  of  com- 
pact stone  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  3.  Outside 
this  case  was  a  crust  of  finely  cellular  lava.  Mr.  Darwin  ex- 
plains these  phsenomena  very  rationally^  by  saying  that  the  outer- 
most crust  cooled  rapidly  into  the  state  in  which  it  came  under 
his  observation ;  then  the  enclosed  fluid  was  pressed  against  the 
shell  80  formed  by  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  mass^  thus  producing  the  compact  stony  casing; 
lastly,  the  action  of  the  same  force  relieving  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  at  its  central  portions^  the  expansive  tendency  of  the  in- 
cluded elastic  vapours  would  ultimately  produce  the  coarse  cel- 
lular structure  at  the  centre.  It  might  be  added^  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  fluid  into  the  solid  state,  when  forming  the  compact 
case  of  atone^  being  necessarily  accompanied  by  contraction^ 
would  allow  some  space  for  the  operation  of  the  expansion  of 
the  remaining  fluid. 

If  the  removal  of  matter  from  the  interior  towards  the  exterior 
portions  of  the  earth  took  place  equally  along  every  radius  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  all  of  the  earth^s  moments  of 
inertia  woul4  be  auffmented,  and  the  length  of  the  day,  so  far  as« 
it  could  be  affected  by  this  caase,  would  of  course  be  increased. 
The  contraction  of  the  solidifying  surface  of  the  nucleus  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shelly  in  passing  from  the  fluid  to  the 
solid  state,  taking  place  from  within  outwai*ds,  its  efi'ect  could 
not  be  that  suggested  by  M.  Delesse^,  in  terminating  his  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  crystalline  contraction  of  rocks,  namely  a 
diminution  of  the  earth^s  radius,  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  velocity  of  rotation,  but  precisely  the  reverse. 

On  the  old  assumption  of  mathematical  investigators,  that  the 
particles  composing  the  earth  retained  the  same  positions  on 
passing  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  the  oblateness  of  the 
strata  of  equal  density  of  the  solidified  mass  would  correspond  to 
the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  in  the  fluid,  and  would  be  less  and 
less  oblate  in  going  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shell.  By  discarding  this  assumption,  and  admitting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  physical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  matter  of  the  nucleus  to  the  state  of  solidity,  I  have 
shown  that  the  process  of  solidification  already  briefly  described 
would  tend  to  augment  the  oblateness  of  the  strata  of  the  shell 
in  going  from  its  outer  to  its  inner  surface.  From  this  conclu- 
*  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  xxv.  p.  545. 
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Eoon  aDother  is  immediately  deduced^  which  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  follows  that  the  shell  and  nucleus  must  rotate  together 
very  nearly  as  if  one  mass^  for  otherwise^  according  to  a  result 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hopkins*^  the  annual  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes would  greatly  differ  from  that  which  is  observed. .  Hence 
it  follows  that  great  friction  and  pressure  must  exist  at  the  sur- 
face of  contact  of  the  nucleus  and  shelly  and  probably  also  even 
between  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  Such  a  state  of  things  should 
indeed  be  expected  a  priori  from  the  highly  crystalline  structure, 
and  probably  unequal  surface  of  the  shell,  as  well  as  the  viscous 
nature  of  the  fused  materials  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  those  coming  under  our  notice  t.  The  existence  of  great 
pressure  has  been  already  indicated  in  connexion  with  the  gradual 
tendency  of  the  nucleus  to  expand  its  volume. 

While  the  strata  of  equal  density  in  the  shell  would  thus  in- 
crease in  oblateness  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  surface,  the 
strata  of  equal  pressure  in  the  nucleus  would  always  follow  the 
opposite  law,  of  decreasing  in  oblateness  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre.  I  have  shown  that  this  result,  combined  with  that  which 
has  been  iust  mentioned,  would  lead  to  another  directly  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  earth's  rotation,  namely  that  the 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  moments  of  mertia  of 
the  earth  continually  tends  to  increase  during  the  process  of 
solidification,  and  consequently  that  the  stabihty  of  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation,  so  far  from  being  disturbed  by  that  process,  is 
increased  during  its  successive  stages.  This  point  was  further 
developed  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Lubbock ;(,  replying  to  some 
communications  with  which  he  had  favoured  me  with  reference  to 
a  short  paper  he  had  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  wherein  he  had  endeavoured  to  show  the 
possibility  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rota- 
tion from  the  effect  of  physical  changes  in  its  structure. 

The  increase  of  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  earth  would  be  chiefly  due  to  an  abso- 
lute increase  of  the  former.  As  this  corresponds  to  the  present 
axis  of  rotation,  it  follows,  that  not  only  would  the  stability  of 
the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  be  more  completely  assured,  but  also 
that  its  velocity  of  rotation  would  be  diminished.  This  con- 
clusion, combined  with  that  already  arrived  at  from  a  general 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  process  of  solidification^ 
seems  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  day.     At  the  same  time  the  slow  cubical  contract 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  p.  207;  see  also  Phil.  Trans.  1851,  p.  646. 
t  See  Berzelius  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xliii. 
J  Proceedings  of  the  B^yal  Society,  February  1862. 
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tion  of  the  entire  spheroid^  from  the  gradual  cooling  of  all  its 
particles^  would  lessen  its  dimensions^  and  thus  tend  to  accelerate 
the  velocity  of  rotation  so  as  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  day. 
The  energy  of  both  of  these  opposing  tendencies  depends  upon 
a  common  cause^  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  entire  earth.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Fourier  and  other  illustrious  mathe- 
maticians^ on  the  most  favourable  suppositions  to  rapidity  of 
refrigeration,  to  be  so  extremely  slow,  that  if  only  one  of  the 
counteracting  influences  here  adduced  existed  without  the  other, 
we  could  scarcely  expect  to  discover  its  action  on  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  until  after  a  long  period  of  exact  observations.  When 
the  fact  of  the  simultaneous  existence  and  opposition  of  these 
influences  is  remembered,  it  should  not  excite  surprise  that  astro- 
nomical observations  should  have  hitherto  never  disclosed  any 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  day,  and  ages  may  possibly  elapse 
before  any  such  variation  will  be  discovered. 


XIL  On  Heat  as  t/ie  Equivalent  of  Work, 
By  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine,  C.E.,  F.K8S.L.  ^  E. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

IN  the  Number  of  your  Magazine  for  July  (at  p.  75)  there 
appears  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  M.  Hoppe,  first  published 
in  PoggendorflPs  Annalen,  vol.xcvii.  p.  30,  commencing,  *'  Hoppe 
has  contributed  a  memoir  upon  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject,  which  places  the  analytical  theory  in  a  remark- 
ably clear,  simple,  and  general  point  of  view,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
relates  to  permanent  gases/^  This  observation  naturally  leads 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  the  theory  previous  to  the  publication 
of  M.  Hoppe's  paper  was  deficient  in  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
generality ;  and  on  first  reading  it  in  Silliman^s  Journal,  I  con- 
templated entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  M.  Hoppers 
paper ;  but  this  intention  I  have  since  abandoned,  on  finding 
that  that  discussion  has  been  already  made  by  Professor  Clausius 
(Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xcvii.  p.  173)  in  a  short  paper,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  publication  in  the  English 
language.  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  stating,  that 
the  whole  theory  of  heat  as  the  equivalent  of  work  performed  by 
the  expansion  of  elastic  substances,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or 
solid,  is  summed  up  in  this  one  equation : — 

Jd,^Jk^+r{dr^^+d..^)f%dv;     .     .     (A) 

where  J  is  Joule's  equivalent ;  dq  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
by  the  substance  during  the  increase  of  absolute  temperature  dr 
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and  of  volume  dv;  k  the  real  specific  heat  of  the  substance; 
p  the  pressure  under  which  it  expands^  so  that  pdv  is  the  external 
work  performed  by  the  expansion.  The  various  expressions  for 
this  equation  which  liuve  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Messrs. 
Ciausius  and  Thomson,  and  in  my  own,  merely  differ  in  form^ 
and  arc  all  substantially  equivalent  to  each  other.  It  affords  the 
solution  of  every  conceivable  question  where  the  mutual  relations 
of  heat  and  of  work  by  cubic  expansion  are  concerned,  and  has 
been  abundantly  and  rigorously  verified  by  experiment;  and  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  maintaining  it  to  be  clear  and  simple  as 
well  as  general. 

I  trust  it  will  be  understood^  that,  in  making  this  statement^ 
I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  M.  Hoppe,  my  sole 
object  being  to  defend  the  existing  theory  against  the  preiudicial 
inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  opening  remark  of  the 
English  abstract  of  M.  Iloppe's  paper — a  remark  which  docs  not 
appear  in  the  original  German. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Glasgow,  July  2,  185G.  W.  J.  MacqUORN  RaNKINE. 

P.S.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  increased  publicity 
to  a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  equation  A,  which  is  usefid 
in  certain  special  investigations.  The  paper  in  which  it  was 
first  given  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
February  1855,  but  has  not  yet  been  published. 

Pof  ^'o>  ''"o  denote  the  pressure,  volume,  and  absolute  temperature 
of  the  substance  in  the  ideal  state  of  perfect  gas. — W.  J.  M.  R. 


XIII.  On  the  Demonstration  o/FresnePs  Formulas  for  Reflected 
and  Refracted  Light ;  and  their  Applications. — Part  II.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A,^  F,R,S.  ^c,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometnj  in  the  University  of  Oxford^, 

.  TN  a  former  paper  (see  Phil.  Mag.  &c.  July  1866)  I  have 
JL  placed  in  a  connected  point  of  view  the  several  principles 
and  deductions  leading  to  the  well-known  formulas  of  Fresnel, 
as  well  as  to  certain  modifications  of  them,  for  the  amplitudes 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  rays, 
whether  polarized  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence.    1  have  also  remarked  on  the  question  which  has  so  long 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. ' 
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divided  opinioiiB,  whether  the  vibrations  are  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  o(  polarization,  and  on  the  decisive  evidence 
lately  obtained  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis.  Some  other 
questions  relative  to  the  same  subject  still  demand  examination, 
to  which  I  propose  now  to  refer. 

2.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  premise 
a  recapitulation  of  the  primary  principles  on  which  the  several 
investigations  proceed,  and  which  are  fully  discussed  in  my  former 
paper.     These  are,— 

I.  The  principle  of  vis  viva ;  (1)  that  the  square  of  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  vibrating  mass  is  the  true  measui-e  of  force  j 
(2)  that  the  vis  viva  of  the  incident  vibrations  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  vires  viva  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  vibrations.  Or,  m 
and  m^  being  the  simultaneously  vibrating  masses  of  sether  with- 
out and  within  the  medium,  h,  h!,  h^  respectively  the  amplitudes 
(which  are  the  measures  of  the  velocities)  of  the  incident,  reflected, 
and  refracted  vibrations ; — then  the  law  of  vis  viva  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

II;  The  law  of  equivalent  vibrations,  which  on  Maccullagh's 
view  is  expressed  by 

(a)  .  .  .  A -h  A' =A^  for  vibrations  ;>tf;y«irficwfor  to  the  plane 
of  incidence, 

and  (t  and  r  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction) 

cos  r 
(JS)  .  .  ,  h'\'h'=hf r  for  vibrations />ara/fe/ to  the  plane 

of  incidence. 

III.  On  the  principle  adopted  by  Fresnel  in  the  second  case  (fi), 
the  same  law  would  be  caressed  by 

(a)  .  .  .  A— A' =A^  for  vibrations  peiyenrftCTi/ar  to  the  plane 

of  incidence, 

cos  r 
(/8)  .  .  .  A— A'=A; r  for  vibrations  pflra/fe/ to  the  plane 

of  incidence. 

IV.  Maccullagh^s  hypothesis  of  equal  density  giving 

m  _  sin  2t 
nif ""  sin  2r 

V.  FrcsnePs  hypothesis  of  increased  density  giving 

m  __  sin  r  cos  i 
nif "~  sin  t  cos  r 

VI.  Maccullagh^s  hypothesis  of  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  polarization. 
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VII.  FresnePs  hypothesis  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarization. 

3.  By  different  combinations  of  these  principles,  different 
modifications  of  the  formulas  result.  Thus  we  have  the  hypo- 
theses—    • 

(A)  combining  Nos.  I.  II.  IV.  VL,  whence  are  obtained  the 
formulas 

jj     sin  («— r)  ,  sin  2»  .,     . .  ,,  , 

A'=  - — )-. {  ....  h.ss-—— — :  ....  vibrations  parallel, 

sm  (i  H-  r)  '     sin  (i  4-  r)  ^ 

V^    tan(i-r)  /         tan  (i-r)  \ 

±tan{iH-r)  '     \        +tan(i-fr)/      ^  ^  ' 

which  are  Maccullagh^s  formulas ;  the  double  sign  indicating  the 
change  at  the  polarizing  angle. 

(B)  Combining  Nos.  I.  11.  V.  VII.,  whence  are  obtained, 

,,      — 8in(t— r)      -       2  sin  r  cost  ,.    , 

A'=  — : — 7^^- — r-^     ^.=  —^7^.  "^  •  •  •  •  Pcrpcndicular, 
sin(i  +  r)  '       sin(2  +  r)  '^    '^ 

jj_  —tan  (i— r)      ,  _  /  tan  [i—r)  \  cos  i  ,,  , 

^  ±  tan  (i-fr)       '~\         4:tan  (i-fr)/ cosr ' '  *  *  ^ 

(C)  Combining  Nos.  I.  Ill,  V.  VIL,  whence  are  obtained, 

,,      sinfi— r)      ,       2  sin  r  cost  ,.     - 

A'=    .    ..  .    (     A.=     .    ,.      .    ....  perpendicular, 

^        tan(t— r)  /  tan  (t  +  r)  \cost  „  , 

4.  Each  of  these  two  last  sets  differs  from  FresnePs  in  the 
signs.  FresnePs  original  formulas  can  only  be  produced  from 
assuming  hypothesis  (B)  for  A,  and  (C)  for  k ;  or  we  have, — 

(D)  combining  Nos.  I.  Ila.  IllyS.  V.  and  VIL,  whence  are 
obtained, 

^ _  —  sin (t — r)      -  _  28in r cos t 
""    sin  (i  +  r)         '~  sin  (t-f  r)  ' 
w_    tan  (t'—r)       i  —  / 1  _    tan  (i—r)   \  cos  t 
±tan  (t-fr)     '^'"*V^      ±  tan  (i  +  r)/^^' 
which  are  FresnePs  original  formulas. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  equivalent  vibrations,  it  may 
indeed  be  remarked  that  Prof.  MaccuUagh  in  stating  it,  with  a 
view  to  his  ulterior  researches  on  crystalline  reflexion,  rather 
assumes  than  demonstrates  the  main  principle,  and  thus  the  mo- 
dified form  of  that  law  (No.  III.)  may  possibly  be  as  open  to 
consideration  as  the  original  form.  But  as  neither  form  exclu- 
sively will  produce  FresnePs  original  formulas,  it  becomes  of 
more  importance  to  look  to  some  other  principle  which  might 
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account  for  Fresnel's  adoption  of  No,  III.  in  one  case  (yS)  and 
not  in  the  other  (a).  That  is^  for  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  this  form  is  avowedly  adopted  by  him^  on  the  ground 
that  for  that  case  the  sign  of  the  reflected  vibration  will  be  op« 
posite  to  that  of  the  incident  at  small  incidences.  But  in  the 
case  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence^  he  not 
only  makes  no  assumption  of  this  form  (Illa.)^  but  his  result 
being  deduced  directly  from  the  analogy  of  impact — if  this  is  to 
be  analysed  up  to  the  deduction  of  the  same  equation  from  the 
principle  of  the  vis  viva — it  is  evident  (as  shown  in  my  former 
paper  (37))  that  that  analysis  involves  necessarily  the  assumption 
of  the  law  of  equivalence  No.  II.  Fresnel  himself,  however, 
did  not  80  deduce  the  equation^  but  appears  to  have  simply 
assumed  it  on  the  analogy  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies. 

6.  The  assumption  thus  made  by  Fresnel  (which  he  admits 
to  be  somewhat  empirical)  in  the  one  case,  while  no  such  assump- 
tion is  made  in  the  other,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  on  the 
consideration,  that,  in  the  case  of  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  alone,  we  can  have  any  direct  application  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  from  the  construction  of  which  he  may 
possibly  have  been  led  to  this  inference.  In  the  other  case,  where 
the  vibrations  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
and  parallel  to  the  surface  and  to  each  other,  no  such  construc- 
tion can  apply;*  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  extended  the  idea  of 
mechanical  equivalence  by  analogy  to  this  case,  as  Maccullagh 
has  done. 

7.  The  crucial  experiment  of  Professor  Stokes  obliges  us  to 
set  aside  the  supposition  No.  VI.  (see  former  paper  (62)),  and 
consequently  (as  the  analysis  shows)  the  supposition  No.  IV., 
and  thus  the  whole  hypothesis  (A)  or  MaccuUagh's  formulas. 
Our  choice  then  lies  between  the  other  hypotheses,  or  some  new 
combination.  And  it  remains  to  decide  whether  the  original  fwrm 
of  FresnePs  formulas  is  of  necessity  required  by  any  experimental 
results,  or  whether  the  forms  deduced  on  either  of  the  hypotheses 
(B)  or  (C)  will  be  equally  applicable  \  in  other  words,  whether 
the  difference  in  the  signs  i»  of  importance. 

Now  in  fact  two  well-known  cases  of  experimental  results  are 
adducible  which  ajpear  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  question, 
in  which  light  we-  will  proceed  to  examine  them. 

Change  in  plane  of  Polarization,  by  Reflexion. 

8.  It  is  a  result  long  ago  ascertained  by  the  researches  of 
Fresnel,  Arago,  and  Brewster  (and,  as  far  as  the  principal  point 
is  concerned,  easily  capable  of  verification),  that  if  a  ray  pre- 
viously polarized  in  a  plane  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  fall  on  a  reflecting  surface,  then,  after  reflexion,  tn 
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general  its  plane  of  polarization  is  changed;  at  incidences  less  than 
that  of  complete  polaiization,  the  new  plane  of  polarization  de- 
viates on  the  side  of  the  plane  of  incidence  opposite  to  that  of  the 
original  plane  of  polarization ;  at  the  incidence  of  complete  po- 
larization it  coincides  with  the  plane  of  incidence ;  at  incidences 
greater  than  that  of  complete  polarization  it  deviates  on  the  same 
side  as  the  original  plane. 

9.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  changes  indicated  by  a  very 
simple  deduction  of  theory^  derived  from  the  original  formulas  of 
Fresnel.  The  deduction  is  well  known^  but  it  will  be  desirable 
to  exhibit  its  nature  explicitly  as  follows : — 

Let  the  original  plane  of  polarization  (P)  be  inclined  to  that 
of  incidence  (I)  by  an  angle  (a),  then  after  reflexion  the  parts  of 
the  amplitude  resolved  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  (I);  viz. — 

,,  .  tan(t— r)  ,   ,,  —  sin  (t— r) 

V  sm  a=s   ,  ■    \.  .    V  sm  a  and  hi  cos a=      .    ...    /  cos  a, 
±tan(H-r)  sm(i-fr)  ' 

will  by  composition  give  a  resultant  ray  polarized  in  a  plane  (Q) 
inclined  to  (I)  by  an  angle  (fi),  where 


'^-m 


tan^=(  ~^ltan«. 

Hence  at  ^st,  the  tangents  having  opposite  signs,  the  arcs  « 
and  )8  lie  in  adjacent  quadrants;  at  t  +  rs90^/8=:0;  and  for 
incidences  greater,  the  tangents  having  the  same  sign,  a  and  fi 
lie  in  the  same  quadrant,  which  exactly  expresses  the  experimental 
results. 

10.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  reasoning  adopted 
by  Mr.  Airy  (§  132),  and  that  the  undeniable  conclusion  follows 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  symbols,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
extraneous  construction  or  subsidiary  consideration  whatever. 

11.  Now  Dr.  Lloyd  (in  his  'Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory,' 
part  2,  p.  35),  after  stating  the  facts,  gives  the  same  deduction 
from  theory,  using  MaccullagKs  formulas ;  but  with  due  caution 
makes  the  inference  only  so  far  as  to  show  the  existence  of  a  devia- 
tion to  the  same  amount,  without  expressing  in  which  direction.  But 
according  to  these  formulas,  tan  /3  is  at  first  positive,  and  changes 
to  negative  at  the  polarizing  incidence.  Hence  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  deviation,  if  the  former  reasoning  be  correct,  then  in  this 
case,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  symbols  would  indicate  that  the 
deviation  at  incidences  less  than  that  of  polarization  must  be  on 
the  same  side  as  the  original  plane,  and  after  that  incidence,  on 
the  opposite  side ;  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  former  conclusion, 
s^nA  of  the  fact, 

12.  This,  however,  would  appear  to  be  only  an  additional 
reas(»i  to  that  already  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  Maccullagb's 
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theory.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  precisely  the  same  remarks 
apply  if,  instead  of  MaccuUajgh's  formulas,  we  adopt  either  of 
the  new  forms  of  FresneFs,  viz. — 

(B)  which  gives  (-^p)* 

(C)  which  gives  (^)- 

The  result  of  experiment  would  therefore  seem  equally  decisive 
against  the  hypothesis  (A),  and  against  (B)  and  (C)  applied  to 
both  hi  and  U,  and  would  leave  us  to  the  sole  adoption  of  FresnePs 
original  formulas  (D).  But  before  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
we  most  advert  to  another  experimental  case  in  which  similar 
considerations  are  involved. 

Dr.  Lloyd's  Interference  Experiment. 

18.  In  an  experiment  long  ago  devised  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  direct 
ray  interferes  with  one  reflected  at  a  very  oblique  incidence  from 
a  plate  of  glass;  giving  a  set  of  stripes  resembling  generally  one 
half  of  those  formed  in  the  experiment  of  Fresnel  when  two 
streams  of  direct  light  interfere  (Mem.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xvii. 
1834). 

In  this  experiment,  it  is  first  to  be  remarked  that  the  first 
dark  band  is  intensely  black,  proving  the  equal  intensity  of  the 
interfering  rays ;  in  agreement  with  theory,  which  at  the  extreme 
incidence  gives,  on  either  hypothesis,  reflected  light  of  equal  in- 
tensity with  the  incident  (see  former  paper  (§  58)). 

14.  The  stripes,  however,  present  this  peculiari^ :  on  ordinary 
suppositions^  since  the  rays  at  the  extreme  limit  must  be  in  accord-- 
once,  there  would  first  be  half  a  bright  band  (reckoning  from  the 
edge)  followed  by  a  whole  dark,  then  a  whole  bright  band,  and 
so  on ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  first  bright  band  is  observed  to  be 
of  the  entire  breadth  of  an  interval,  as  if  the  system  commenced 
from  a  point  of  discordance  at  the  extreme  limit,  or  as  if  the  whole 
were  shifted  from  the  edge  through  a  distance  equal  to  half  the 
interval  of  two  bands.  This  was  found  to  be  equally  the  case 
whether  the  light  was  previously  polarized  in  a  plane  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
indicates  a  difference  in  phase  of  180^  between  the  incident  and 
the  reflected  ray  at  the  limit,  and  this  equally  in  each  case  of  the 
direction  of  polarization. 

15.  Now  in  Fresnel's  original  formulas  for  vibrations  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  difference  of  sign,  indicative 
of  this  difference  oi  phase,  occurs  at  all  incidences  in  the  formulas 
for  M^  and  for  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  at 
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all  incidences  greater  than  that  of  complete  polarization  in  the 
formulas  for  k! ;  that  is^  at  very  oblique  incidences  for  rays 
polarized  in  one  plane  equally  with  those  in  the  other ;  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  observed  fact. 

16.  This  is  the  argument  expressly  adduced  by  Dr.  Lloyd^ 
derived  directly,  without  any  subsidiary  considerations,  from  the 
indications  of  the  symbols ;  and  it  has,  I  believe,  been  generally 
received  as  perfectly  clear  and  conclusive.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Lloyd's  paper  was  communicated  and  published 
in  1834,  and  refers  to  FresneFs  formulas  in  the  form  in  which  he 
originally  gave  them,  and  before  any  modifications  of  the  theory 
had  been  contemplated.  Prof.  Maccullagh's  new  views  and  for- 
mulas were  first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
1837,  and  published  in  its  Memoirs  in  1838.  Thus  Dr.  Lloyd's 
reasoning  is  of  necessity  wholly  independent  of  any  speculations 
on  these  newer  principles,  which,  if  applied  to  FresnePs  theory, 
give  the  formulas  with  diiFerent  signs. 

17.  Now  so  far  as  the  mere  symbols  are  concerned,  we  find  in 
FresneFs  foripulas  (B)  this  difference  of  sign,  at  great  incidences, 
occurring  only  for  A' ;  and  in  the  formulas  (G)  (as  is  the  case 
also  in  Maccullagh's  formulas)  only  for  k ;  while  in  (B)  for  ifc*, 
and  in  (C)  for  A',  no  such  difference  occurs. 

This  result  would  therefore  seem  decisive  in  favour  of  FresnePs 
original  formulas  (D),  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  MaceuUagh's, 
but  of  FresnePs,  in  the  entire  forms  (B)  and  (C). 

18.  The  reasoning  both  in  this  case  and  the  former  (9),  (10), 
is  indeed  of  a  nature  apparently  so  obvious,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  it  in  detail,  were  it  not  that 
some  considerations  fiave  been  suggested  which  seem  to  set  it 
aside,  or  at  any  rate  to  require  a  closer  review  of  its  meaning; — 
and  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

19.  For  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  if  we 
make  a  construction  of  the  course  of  the  rays,  then,  at  an  inci- 
dence very  near  the  perpendicular,  the  vibrations  k  and  kf  respect- 
ively perpendicular  to  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  will  lie  very 
nearly  in  one  line ;  and  if  we  suppose  them  in  the  same  direction^ 
then  in  passing  to  an  incidence  extremely  oblique,  they  will  come 
into  directions  opposite  to  each  other,  owing  merely  to  the  posi^ 
turn  the  rays  have  now  assumed. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  whatever  relative  directions  of  the  vibra- 
tions we  express  by  the  signs  -f  or  —  at  t=0  will  be  reversed 
when  we  pass  to  i=90°.  And  thus,  for  example,  in  the  formula 
(BA'),  if  at  1=0°  we  suppose  —A/  and  -f  A  to  express  opposite 
directions,  then  at  1=90  the  same  signs  would  express  accordant 
directions.  But  in  fact  at  i=90°  we  have  +^  and  -f  i,  which 
on  this  principle  therefore  now  express  opposing  directions. 
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20.  In  the  case  of  FresnePB  and  Arago^s  result  (see  above^  (9)) 
of  the  change  in  the  plane  of  polarization  after  reflexion,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  reasoning  turns  wholly  upon  the  signs  of 
the  resulting  equation  for  the  tangents  of  the  two  related  arcs ; 
and  these  are  derived  from  the  relative  signs  of  the  quantities 
which  enter  into  the  numerator  and  denominator  simply  as  algC'^ 
braic  quantitieSj  and  vnthout  any  reference  whatever  to  the  inters 
pretatian  of  those  signs  as  expressive  of  difference  of  phase,  or  any 
other  physical  conditions.  The  resulting  relation  is  a  purely  tri^ 
gonometrical  one,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  arcs  are  to  be 
relatively  measured  would  be  just  the  same  whatever  might  be 
the  physical  theory  to  which  they  were  to  apply.  This  case 
therefore  can  in  no  way  be  affected  by  anv  theory  of  the  change 
of  direction  due  to  the  position  of  the  vibrations*  Here,  then, 
FresneFs  original  formulas  exclusively  apply. 

21.  The  case  then  stands  thus : — From  the  experiment  of  Prof. 
Stokes,  Maccullagh's  formulas  are  set  aside.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Lloyd  and  Arago,  so  far  as  relates  to  vibrations /^^T^m* 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  FresneFs  formula  (GA')  is  set 
aside,  since  it  does  not  apply  directly ;  and  for  such  vibrations 
the  subsidiary  theory  as  to  the  signs  is  inapplicable ;  while  Fres-^ 
neFs  formula  (BA')  fully  agrees  with  experiment  without  any 
subsidiary  explanation.  This  formula  then  must  necessarily  be 
adopted  exclusively. 

22.  It  is  only,  then,  in  the  case  of  vibrations  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  that  the  question  remains  between  FresneFs 
formula  {Clif),  which  applies  directly  to  the  experimental  results, 
but  rests  on  an  hypothesis  (No.  III.)  of  equivalent  vibrations 
open  to  question, — and  his  formula  (B^),  which  rests  on  Maccul- 
lagh's  law  of  equivalent  vibrations  (No.  II.),  but  does  not  apply 
to  the  experimental  hct^  without  a  subsidiary  interpretation  as 
to  the  signs. 

23.  Now  any  subsidiary  construction,  if  necessary  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  a  formula,  only  shows  that  that  formula  issym- 
holically  incomplete^  and  does  not  include  the  expression  of  the 
whole  case  it  is  designed  to  represent.  This,  then,  would  be  an 
additional  reason  for  rejecting  that  formula  and  adopting  the 
former  in  preference. 

24.  But  this  construction  (19)  is  in  itself  not  free  from  question 
and  difficulty.  For  let  us  only  consider  the  case  at  a  point  upon  the 
surface :  here  we  have  an  incident  rectilinear  vibration  in  a  deter- 
minate direction;  but  at  its  point  of  incidence  it  gives  rise  to  a 
nascent  circular  wave,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
vibration  is  more  in  one  direction  than  another ;  it  has  no  recti- 
linear direction  till  we  come  to  take  the  common  tangent  (as  in 
the  ordinary  explanation  of  reflexion)  to  two  successive  waves ) 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  direction  of  vibration  at 
the  points  coinciding  with  this  tangent.  We  cannot  therefore 
make  any  assumption  as  to  its  constancy  at  different  incidences ; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  mav  not  change  from  one  inci- 
dence to  another ;  and  we  know  that  it  does  undergo  such  a 
change  at  the  incidence  of  complete  polarization.  * 

2b.  On  the  other  hand^  the  formula  (G^)  applies  directly  to 
the  phenomena  without  the  aid  of  any  subsidiary  constructioa 
whatever^  unless  indeed  the  whole  principle  of  the  reasoning  hitherto 
adopted  be  contested. 

But  if  we  may  still  accept  the  reasoning  of  Fresnel  and  Arago^ 
of  Airy  and  Lloyd,  as  valid^  then  it  follows  that  both  FresnePs 
original  formulas,  and  they  alone,  will  apply  directly  to  all  the 
experimental  results  without  any  extraneous  considerations.  But 
one  of  them  {k!)  rests  on  an  assumption  as  to  the  law  of  equivalent 
vibrations  different  from  the  other  (A') ;  and  the  question  remains, 
whether  that  difference  of  assumption  can  be  justified,  or  whether 
any  other  view  of  the  theoretical  principles  can  be  found  to  lead 
to  the  same  results. 

I  have  thus  stated  in  full  detail  the  difficulties  of  this  import^ 
ant  case ;  and  will  only  add,  that  I  shall  look  with  great  inter- 
est to  any  attempts  at  removing  them,  which  I  hope  this  repre- 
sentation maybe  the  means  of  eliciting  from  those  mathematicians 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject. 


XIV.  Letter  on  Professor  Oalbraith^s  Construction  for  the  Range 
of  Projectiles.  By  J.  J.  Sylvester,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

PROFESSOR  GALBRAITH'S  geometrical  construction  for 
finding  the  elevations  of  a  projectile  corresponding  to  any 
given  velocity  and  given  range  in  a  plane,  horizontal  or  sloping, 
is  truly  elegant,  and,  if  new,  Constitutes  a  real  acquisition  to  the 
subject.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  its  accomplished  author 
to  see  if  some  analogous  construction  can  be  found  extending  to 
the  more  general  case  where  the  field  is  a  portion  of  a  circle.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  the  isoscelism  referred  to  is,  except  for  some 
extreme  suppositions  (impossible  to  occur  in  practice),  absolutely 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  field. 

As  well-constructed  names  are,  in  fact,  condensed  lessons, 
lending  an  aid  to  the  memory  and  imagination,  of  which  modern 
mathematicians  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance, 
I  suggest  the  following  designations. 
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The  point  of  projection  and  point  of  impact  speak  for  them- 
selves; the  point  vertically  over  the  point  of  impact  in  the  di- 
rection of  projection  may  be  called  the  point  of  aim.  The  line 
joining  the  point  of  aim  and  the  point  of  impact  is  the  drop  or 
faU;  the  line  joining  the  point  of  projection  and  the  point  of 
impact  may  be  called  the  excursion ;  and  that  joining  the  point 
of  projection  and  the  point  of  aim^  the  length  of  aim^ 

A  vertical  section  of  the  ground  (plane  or  carved)  through 
the  axis  of  the  gun  may  be  called  the  field.  We  may  then  say^ 
that^  for  the  maximum  range,  the  fall  is  always  equal  to  the 
excursion,  whatever  the  form  of  the  field;  and  that  in  general 
the  locus  of  the  point  of  aim,  for  a  rectilinear  field  when  the 
point  of  the  projection  and  the  velocity  are  given,  is  a  circle  to 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  angle  of  best  elevation,  the  line  of  fall 
is  of  course  a  tangent.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  good 
deal  of  elegant  geometry  (like  ivy  twining  round  an  old  wall) 
should  hereafter  associate  itself  vdth  Mr.  Oalbraith's  "  circle  of 
aim : ''  h  propos  of  projectiles,  it  is  not  imworthy  of  observation, 
that  the  velocities  at  any  two  points  F  and  Q  of  the  parabolic 
path  are  as  the  lines  FT,  QT  which  the  tangents  at  P  and  Q  mu- 
tually cut  off  from  one  another,  a  remark  which  of  course  is  easily 
seen  to  extend  itself  to  the  case  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  the  force 
in  the  centre. 

Ever,  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  reader, 

Woolwich  Common^  J,  J,  SYLVESTER. 

July  3,  1866. 

F.S.  The  value  of  Mr.  GalbraitVs  method  consists  simply  in 
the  act  of  conception  of  the  locus  of  the  point  of  aim ;  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  (at  this  time  of  day)  to  append  a  synthetical 
proof  of  BO  simple  a  proposition,  which  may  be  got  at  immedi- 
ately by  calling  the  length  of  aim  p,  its  inclination  to  the  ver- 
tical, 6,  and  that  of  the  field  to  the  vertical,  t ;  when  by  similar 

triangles  (if  H  denote  the  quantity  — ,  and  rj  the  vertical  distance 

of  the  point  of  projection  from  the  field)  we  obtain  the  equation 

H    "^^sinft-g) 
p  sint     ' 

or 


,*-H?ii|*=^p-Hi,=0; 


smx 


which  obviously  corresponds  to  the  circle  of  Frofessor  Galbraith. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  77.  Aug.  1856.  I 
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1  imagine  this  circle  has  been  long  known  for  the  case  of  the 
point  of  projection  being  in  the  field,  but  it  may  have  escaped 
notice  for  the  more  general  case.  The  equality  between  the  fall 
and  the  excurrion  for  the  angle  of  maximum  range  subsistSj  not 
merely  for  a  rectilinear  or  curved  section,  but  for  the  ground 
itself  (whatever  its  form  of  surface)  when  the  gun  is  supposed 
to  admit  of  being  laid  to  any  angle^  as  well  as  at  any  elevation* 


XY.  On  the  Variatione  in  the  Chemical  Composition  qf  the 
Thames  tVater,  during  the  year  between  May  1855  and  May 
1856.  By  HuNKY  M.  Witt,  F. C.8.,  Assistant  Chemist  to  the 
Chvemment  School  of  Science  Applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts*. 

SO  numerous  are  the  chemical  analvses  of  the  water  of  the 
Thames  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  fe^r 
years,  and  by  chemists  of  such  eminence  have  they  been  made, 
that  it  would  appear  altogether  superfluous  to  make  further  ad- 
ditions to  their  number ;  but  one  most  important  fact  has  scarcely 
attracted  sufficient  attention,  that  any  single  analysis,  however 
carefully  and  accurately  executed,  represents  only  the  composition 
of  that  particular  sample  of  water  under  examination,  and  not 
the  general  or  average  composition ;  in  fact  the  quantities  of  the 
several  impurities  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  differ,  as  might  be 
expected,  most  essentially  at  the  various  points  in  its  course,  and 
at  the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

To  the  variations  in  composition  at  different  points  of  the 
river's  course  attention  has  been  drawn  long  since,  especially  in 
the  Report  by  Professors  Graham,  Miller,  and  Hofmann,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  made  in  1851  f, 
by  whom  it  was  recommended  that  the  supply  of  London  should 
in  future  be  taken  from  some  point  above  the  tidal  influence, 
further  removed  from  the  contamination  of  the  London  sewage. 

But  great  discrepancies  have  often  occurred  between  the  ana- 
lyses of  the  water  at  any  particular  point  made  by  different  ex- 
perimenters, due  doubtless  to  the  changes  which  take  place  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year;  and  it  became  evident  that  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  composition  of  the  water,  at  any  special  point 
of  the  river's  course,  could  only  be  formed  by  making  a  large 
number  of  analyses  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
and  from  them  deducing  the  mean  composition. 

This  desideratum  was  partially  supplied  by  Dr.  Robert  Dundas 
Thomson,  who,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society 
for  July  ]  855  %,  published  the  results  of  a  series  of  analyses  made 

*  Commumcated  by  the  Author. 

t  London :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly. 

X  Vol.  Viii.  p.  97. 
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between  the  let  of  September  1854  and  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1855 ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  includes  only  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  and,  moreover,  only  that  particular  quarter  following  the 
drought  and  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  the  effect  of  the  spring 
rains  being  altogether  omitted. 

The  ansJyses  detailed  below  extended  over  the  whole  year,  viz. 
from  May  1855  to  May  1856  \  so  that  from  them  the  maximum, 
minimum,  and  memi  composition  may  be  deduced  for  the  whole 
year. 

Two  series  were  undertaken,  the  one  at  Kingston,  the  present 
source  of  supply  of  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  Waterworks'  Com* 
paniea,  the  other  at  Chelsea,  with  the  view  of  comparing  the 
mean  composition  at  these  two  points :  the  analyses  of  the  former 
series  were  repeated  about  once  a  month  (and,  indeed,  during  a 
certain  period  when  great  fluctuations  took  place,  once  a  week), 
and  those  of  the  latter  four  times  in  the  year>  viz.  in  June, 
October,  and  December  1855,  and  May  1856. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  a  complete  analysis  was 
made  at  each  point,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  detail ;  but 
subsequently  only  the  most  important  constituents  were  deter- 
mined, and  the  analyses  are  given  as  the  direct  results  of  expe- 
riments (without  arranging  the  acids  and  bases  together),  to  faci- 
litate present  and  future  comparison. 

To  commence  with  the  composition  of  the  water  at  Kingston : 
the  following  are  the  results  of  the  original  complete  analysis. 

This  sample  was  collected  at  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany's new  works  at  Kingston  (in  common  with  all  the  other 
samples  from  this  point,  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Simpson,  jun.), 
on  tne  26th  of  May,  1855.  It  had  a  temperature  at  the  time  of 
62°  F.  (16°-6  C),  that  of  the  air  being  68^  F  (17°-22  C). 

The  following  are  the  analytical  results  :^ 

Table  a. — Direct  results  of  Experiments  calculated  in  1000 
grains  of  the  Water. 


Experi- 
ment. 

lame. 

nesiA. 

CUorim. 

Sulphuric 

Albliae 
chlorides. 

Potai- 
dum. 

Sodium. 

Suspend- 
ed ^7, 
umd,&e. 

1 
3 

•10434 
•1026 

•00707 
•00616 

•0144 

•03722 
•08852 

•0477 
•03862 

trace 

•0187 
•0235 

•0520 

Mean... 

•10342 

■0066 

•0144 

•03787 

•08787 

•0211 

•0629 

^OET 

Oigenie 

matter. 

Total 

Mean  of  three  experiments.. 

•3260 

•0233 

•3403 

12 
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Table  b. — Mean  of  the  preceding  calculated  in  grains  in  the 

gallon. 

Inorganic  residue    ....  22*820 
Organic  matter       ....       1'681 

Total  residue       ....  24-451 

Lime 7-240 

Magnesia 0*462 

Chlorine       1008 

Sulphuric  acid 2*651 

Alkaline  chlorides  ....  3*7669 

Potassium trace 

Sodium 1*480 

Suspended  clay  and  sand      •  3*603 
Ammonia  (as  carbonate)  .     .      *0084 


Tabls  c, — Saline  Constituents  in  the  gallon. 


Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime     . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  soda     • 
Organic  matter    .     . 
Suspended  clay    .     . 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 


Total 


g"- 

4*606 

9*616 

0*970 

1*661 

trace 

1*950 

1*631 

3-603 

0-0034 

23-9404 


Total  residue  obtained  by  experiment    24*451 


The  hardness  by  Dr.  Clarke's  soap-test  was — 


Before  boiling 
After  boiling 


6P 


Loss  by  boiling       .     .       5^ 
The  following  Table  shows  the  comparison  of  this  analysis 
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with  the  subsequent  determinations  of  the  more  important  con- 
stituents^ with  the  dates  when  the  samples  were  collected : — 


Tablb  L — Analysis  of  Thames  Water  at  Eongston,  1856-66. 
(Direct  experimental  results.) 


IHteofooDeetion. 


Maysfl. 
18U. 


Sept.  8, 
1855. 


Oct.  8, 

1865. 


Not.  8, 
1856. 


Dec.  90, 
1866. 


Temperature  of  the  water... 

Total  reddne  (including  sus- 
pended matter)  

Suspended  matter  (clay  and 
sand)    

Organic  matter  (in  solution) 

Total  dissolved  salts  

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  add    

lime  

Magnesia    


63^  F. 


eXf  F.       sr  F.       42*  F. 
Oraiiu  in  the  gallon. 

23-949   ,  22750 


Hardness  before  boiling 
Hardness  after  boiling  .. 
Loss  by  booing 


24-45 

18-37 

3-603 

1-681 

1-025 

19-217 

... 

1008 

1116 

2-661 

7-240 

0-462 

if 

1^-28 

6 

5 

3107 


1-430 


1-430 
18-213 

1-064    I     

3-635  2065 
6-487  i  6-795 
1-213 


y 


lf-0 


42°  F. 


24-35 

3-82 

0-94 
19  69 
1-287 
3-87 
7-73 


lf.5 
8-5 
3-0 


Jan.  16, 
I860. 


Feb.  87, 
1860. 


March  86, 
1850. 


^f^"^' 


May  10, 
1860. 


Temperature  of  the  water... 

Total  residue  (including  sus- 
pended matter)   

Suspended  matter  (clay  and 
sand)    

Organic  matter  (in  solution) 

Total  dissolved  salts 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  add   

Lime  

Magnesia    


46°  F. 


126-58 

L  1-179 

1-56 

23-841 

1-017 

2-672 


43°  F.       44°  F.       60°  F. 
Oxains  in  the  gallon. 


Hsrdness  before  boiling   ... 

Hardness  after  boiling  

IjOSS  by  boiling 


l|-2 


22-22    I  28148 


0-97 
lJ-5 


j    3-729 

1-430 

22-989 

1-90 


10-91 

lf-5 
6-5 
60 


20-736 

134 

0-588 
18-898 


2108 
8-533 


]|*2 


61°-25  F. 

19-67 

1-179 
0-627 
17*864 
0-702 
V732 
7*493 

l§-3 


N.B.  The  samples  were  collected  in  every  case  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

From  which  the  following  average  composition  may  be  de- 
duced:— 
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Tablb  II. — ^Average  Composition  of  the  Thames  Water  at 
Kingston  for  the  year. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Tot*'  iTnpmrity    ,„,„... 

28-148  18-37  23-488 
4-41  1-17  8034 
1-68             0-55              1-050 

22108  16-65  19-404 
1-90             1-008           1-218 

813             1-66             1-998 

8-87             2065           2-633 
10-91              6-487           7*884 
13^-5               W             ir05 

Suspended  matter 

Organic  matter  •••« 

Dissolved  salts   

OrChlorideof  lodiiim  \ 

(common  salt) J 

Snlphoric  acid   

Lime  

Hardness    

But  during  a  part  of  the  time  the  analyses  were  repeated  more 
frequently ;  in  fact^  during  a  period  of  about  a  month  no  less 
than  seven  analyses  were  made^  which  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing^ as  showing  to  what  extent  the  chemical  composition  may 
vary  during  that  short  space  of  time. 

Table  III. — Analyses  of  the  Thames  Water  at  Kingston,  be« 

tween  January  21  and  February  27, 1856. 

(Direct  experimental  results.) 


Jan.  S8.  Feb.  4.    Feb.  12. 


Feb.flO. 


Feb.S7 


Temperature  of  the  water. 


43°-5F.!    44° 


Total  impurity   

Suspended  matter 

Organic  matter 

Dissolved  salts  

Chlorine 

Or  Chloride  of  sodium  1 

(common  salt)   j 

Hardnesa    


22-183 
321 
1-052 

17-92 
1-456 

2-399 
ir-52 


23-521 
3-419 
1112 

18-990 
1-749 

2*882 
lOP-8 


39"-5      35°       4r 

In  grains  in  the  gallon. 


24-96 
4-41 


IV'2 


25*81 
8122 
0-917 

21*772 
0*845 

1*392 

13° 


23*533 
3-820 
0-553 

19160 
1*008 

1*66 
13°15 


38°*5 

24*578 
3-509 
0-8906 

20-178 


13°*3 


43° 

22*22 

0*971 

1*420 
2*387 
13°-5 


From  which  the  following  averages  may  be  deduced : — 

Table  IV. — Average  Composition  of  the  Thames  Water  at 
Kingston  (from  January  21  to  February  27,  1856). 


Maximmn. 

Minimam.           Mean. 

Total  imnnritv 

In  graini 

25*81 

4-41 

1-112 
20*288 

1-749 

2*882 

13°-5 

in  the  gallon  of  water. 
92-183          23-00 

Suspended  matter 

Organic  matter 

3-112 
0-533 
18-518 
0-845 
1*392 
10°-8 

8-761 
1-665 
19-403 
2*5^4 
2137 
12°-5 

IMisoWftd  salts 

Chlorine 

Or  Chloride  of  sodium.. 
Hardness 
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To  proceed  with  the  composition  of  the  water  of  the  river  at 
Chelsea :  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  complete  analysis 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation. 

The  sample  was  collected  by  myself  from  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works Company's  reservoir^  at  the  time  that  it  was  being  pumped 
in  from  the  middle  of  the  river  on  the  14th  of  June,  1855.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  time  was  62®  P.  (17®'5  C),  that 
of  the  air  being  58°  P.  (14°-44  C). 

Tabl£  a. — ^Direct  results  of  Experiments  calculated  in  1000 
grains  of  the  water. 


Eq>. 

Lime. 

ICagnMU. 

Chlorina. 

Sulphniie 

aaa. 

Alkaline 
chlorides. 

Fotw- 
num. 

Sodinm. 

SOiea,eltt. 

miiumod 

oxide  of 

liwi. 

1 
3 

•10814 

•016 

•07068 
•0733 

•Q4546 

•1687 

•0969 

•0461 

•0634 

Mean. 

•10614 

•016 

•07199 

•04546 

•1687 

•0369 

•0461 

*0634 

Ezp. 

Inorganic. 

Organic. 

Total. 

Inorganic 

Organic. 

Total. 

1 

3 

•4388 

•0148 

•453 

•5679 
1     6103 

•1367 
•1367 

•6946 
•6470 

Mem  ... 

•4383 

•0148 

•453 

•5441 

•1367 

•6708 

Table  b. — Mean  of  the  preceding  calculated  in  grains  in  the 
gallon  of  water. 

Suspended  matter.     Inorganic     .     .     88*107 


Soluble  matter. 


Organic 
Total  . 

Inorganic 
Organic 
Total  . 


8-878 
46-980 

30-690 
l-< 


81-726 


Lime 7-6787 

Magnesia 1*1205 

Chlorine 50356 

Sulphuric  acid 8*1888 

AlkaUne  chlorides  ....  11-815 

Potassium 1-884 

Sodium    .     .     .     .     .     .     .  8*225 

Silica^  alumina^  andoxideof  iron  1  -300 

Phosphoric  acid      ....  trace 

Ammonia  (as  carbonate)  .     .  0*038 
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Table  c. — Saline  Constituents  in  the  gallon. 

Sulphate  of  lime    .     . 
Garoonate  of  lime 

F4II 

9-744 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

2-852 

Chloride  of  potassium 

8-599 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

5-471 

Carbonate  of  soda 

2-475 

Or&ranic  matter 

1*036 

Silica^  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron 

1-300 

Phosohoric  acid 

trace 

Ammonia  (as  carbonate] 

•  • 

0038 

Total  soluble  matter 

•  ■  • 

31421 

Total  residue  obtained  by  experiment 

81-726  grs. 

Total  Impurity  in  the  gallon 

. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble 

TotiO. 

Inorganic     .     .     30-885 

88107 

68-402 

Organic  .     .     .       1036 

8-873 

9-909 

Total  .     .     .     31-421 

46-980 

78-401 

Hardness — 

Before  boiling     , 

.     12°-62 

After  boiling 

.      9°-00 

Loss  by  boiling   .       3°-62 
The  water  being  so  much  more  impure  here  than  at  Kingston^ 
the  variations  in  composition  during  the  year  are  more  consi- 
derable^ as  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  four  analyses, 
made  in  June,  October,  and  December  1855,  and  in  May  1856. 

Table  V. — Analyses  of  the  Thames  Water  at  Chelsea  during 

the  year  between  May  1855  and  May  1856. 

(Direct  experimental  results.) 


June  14, 
1855. 


September  IS, 
1855. 


DeconberSQi 
18SS. 


May  10. 
1850. 


Temperatare  of  the  water. 


Total  impurity   

Suspended  matter : — 

Organic    

Inorganic 

Dissolved  matter : — 

Organic    

Inorganic. 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  acid   ........ 

Lime  

Magnesia    

Hardness :  — 

Before  boiling 

After  boiling   

Loss  by  boiling 


6r&  F.  61°  F. 

In  gniiu  in  the  gallon  of  water. 
65-537     I    41*653 


78*40 

8-878 
38107 

1086 
80-385 
5-0356 
3*1838 
7-5737 
11305 

ll-63 
tfOO 
3*63 


8*806 
16081 

0*67 
40-63 
1114 

3-489 


ll-O 
53 


3-600 
7-360 

1*65 
39-093 
1-667 
3-963 
8-675 


11*9 


64146 

11*347 
38*930 

1*849 
33*630 
1-956 
3*073 
8-719 
1-189 

1^-5 
9*3 
4*3 
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From  which  the  following  ayerage  composition  may  be  de- 
duced : — 

Table  VI. — Average  Composition  of  the  Thames  Water  at 
Chelsea  during  the  year. 


Suspended  matter  \^~ 

Origanic    

Inorganic 

Dissolved  matter : — 

I      Organic  

I      Inorganic   

Chlorine 

I  Sulphuric  acid   

!  Lime  , 

Hardness    


Muimnm. 

Miaiinam.   |       Mean. 

11-247 

3-60 

7-423 

38-107 

7-36 

22-73 

1-60 

0-67 

1-16 

40-62 

22-62 

36-62 

1M4 

1-667 

6-403 

3-489 

2-962 

3-225 

8-719 

7573 

8-196 

13*»-5 

lP-9 

12«-7 

The  following  points  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  in  considering 
these  numbers : — 

1st.  The  very  much  greater  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  water  here  than  at  Kingston. 

2nd.  The  great  decrease  in  impurity  generally,  but  especially 
in  the  suspended  matter  which  takes  place  during  the  winter^ 
and  increase  in  the  summer,  above  the  mean  for  the  whole  year. 

3rd.  The  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  common 
salt  present,  the  chlorine  varying  from  11*14  grs.  in  the  gallon 
in  September  1855  to  1*667  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

4th.  That  the  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  mne  and 
magnesia  salts,  remain,  however,  much  more  constant. 

But  in  order  to  present  in  the  most  striking  form  the  supe^ 
riority  of  the  water  at  Kingston  over  that  at  Chelsea  as  a  source 
for  the  supply  of  London,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  Table, 
exhibiting  a — 

Table  VII. — Comparison  of  the  Mean  Annual  Composition  of 
the  Thames  Water  at  Chelsea  and  at  Kingston. 


Cbdaea. 

Kingston. 

Ezcenat 

Chelaea  above 

Kingston. 

Total  impurity  ...,..».» 

67-933 

}  30153 

116 
36*62 
6*403 
3-225 
8196 
12**-7 

23-488 

3*034 

105 
19-404 
1*213 
2633 
7-884 
12®-05 

43*445 

27119 

0*110 
17-216 
5*190 
0-592 
0*312 
0^*65 

Suspended  matter : — 

Organic 7-423 

Inorganic  ...  22*73 
PissoWed  matters— 
!     Organic  

Inorg^anic    

1  Chlorine 

1  Sulphuric  add   

Lime , 

'  Hardness    
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Observe^ — that  the  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  suspended  matter, 
and  among  the  dissolved  salts  in  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  but 
that  the  increase  in  the  dissolved  organic  matter  is  but  slight, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  excess  of  organic  matter  separating  with 
the  mud  in  an  insoluble  state. 

It  must,  however,  be*  remembered,  that  in  this  Table  the  com- 
position of  the  water  as  its  exists  in  the  river  is  compared,  not 
the  composition  when  qfter  filtration  it  is  supplied  to  the  public. 

But  having  previously  investigated  the  effect  of  filtration  upon 
the  Thames  water  both  at  Chelsea  and  at  Kingston*,  I  am 
enabled  to  draw  a  similar  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the 
water  at  these  two  points  after  filtration ;  which  being  likewise 
deduced  from  a  large  number  of  experiments,  extending  in  fact 
over  the  whole  year,  may,  I  think,  be  relied  upon  as  placing  the 
question  in  an  impartial  light. 

On  referring  to  my  former  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, it  will  be  seen  that  during  nine  months  the  composition  of 
the  water  at  Chelsea  after  filtration  was  as  follows : — 


Sept.  H, 
1856. 

1855. 

May  10, 

1856. 

Mean. 

Total  r0sidu6 

41*90 

24*153 
1*403 

1*889 
S0861 
1-546 
3-372 
8*409 

22*85 
2*285 

1*849 
19*216 

30*08 

1*84 

1*30 
26*89 
9-59 
237 
841 

Suspended  matter 

Soluble  matter  :— 
Organic    

0*674 
40*616 
11*14 

lDO»-gfai**c--- ........... . 

Chlorine 

Sulphoric  acid 

"8*426 

Lime  

Table  VIII. — Comparison  of  the  average  Composition  of  the 
Thames  Water  at  Chelsea  and  at  Kingston  after  filtration, 
i.  e,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  supplied  for  public  consumption. 


Mean  compoii- 

tionatCbelMa 

after  sand  filtn- 

tion. 

If  ean  compoti- 

tion  at  Rinnton 

after  sand  flltra- 

tionf. 

Exoeaa  of  impa- 
rity in  flltei«d 
water  fTx>m 
Chelaeaover 
that  from 
KiDgrton. 

Total  residue 

30*03 
1*84 

1*30 

26-89 

9*59 

23-91 
1-58 

.0-64 

21*69 

0*86 

6*12 
0-26 

0*66 
5*20 
8*73 

Suspended  matter 

Soluble  matter : — 
Onranic    >    

TnnramntA            

Chlorine 

*  See  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xii.  p.  23  (for  July). 

t  Deduced  from  Table  V.  page  8  of  fcnrmer  paper. 
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This  last  Table  exhibits^  I  believej  a  fair  view  of  the  question, 
and  the  numbers  are  in  themselves  so  eloquent,  that  I  leave  them 
without  any  comment  for  the  reader  to  make  his  own  deductions 
from  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  observe  that  my  friend  Mr.  Simpson  is 
of  opinion,  from  his  own  practical  experience  in  the  matter,  that 
the  results  detailed  above  can  only  be  considered  as  representing 
the  mean  composition  for  the  year  during  which  the  experiments 
were  made ;  that,  in  fact,  from  the  much  greater  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  upland  water  which  comes  down  the  river  in  some 
years,  when  the  rainfall  is  sometimes  almost  double  what  it  was 
during  the  past  year ;  and  its  diminution  during  others,  when 
the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  one-half  what  it  then  was, — there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  far  greater  fluctuations  in  com- 
position sometimes  occur  than  have  been  demonstrated  by  th}8 
investigation. 

Appendix  to  paper  "  On  a  peculiar  Power  possessed  by  Porous 
Media  of  removing  Matter  from  Solution  in  Water.'' 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  figures  which  occurred  at 
page  2  of  my  former  paper,  relative  to  the  dimensions  and  volume 
of  water  passing  through  the  filters  at  the  Chelsea  Waterworks. 
The  total  filtering  surface  there  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
or  32,670  square  feet,  and  the  filtration  taking  place  at  the  rate 
of  one  foot  per  hour,  yields  about  204,187  gsJlons  of  filtered 
water  per  hour. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  paper,  I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr,  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Mining 
Records ;  and  the  facts  therein  mentioned  may  serve  to  confirm 
my  views  respecting  the  pecuUar  power  of  porous  media. 

"  Museiun  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyii  Street, 
July  12,  1856. 

"  Dbab  Sib, — I  have  read  your  paper  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  two  examples,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
confirmatory  of  your  views. 

"At  Perran-porth,  some  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  Truro, 
the  heaps  of  waste  (deads)  from  the  old  mines  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  copper  pyrites,  which  is,  in  the  process  of  de- 
composition, converted  into  sulphate  of  copper..  This  salt  is 
washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  the  solution  flows  through  the 
sands  {blown  sand)  widely  spread  over  that  district.  The  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  separated  by  the  sand,  and  the  sand  contain- 
ing the  copper  is  collected  from  time  to  time  and  sold  to  the 
copper  smelters.    Again,  at  Botallack  Mine,  the  water  which 
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filters  through  the  rocks  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  levels 
which  are  worked  out  under  the  bed  of  the  sea^  is  found  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  original  saltness.  These  facts  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. I  trust  you  will  continue  the  interesting  inquiry  which 
you  have  commenced. 

*'  I  am^  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 
"  H.  M.  Witt,  Esq:'  "  Robert  Hunt/' 

XVI.    On  the  Resolution  of  Algebraic  Equations  of  the  Fifth 
Degree.      By  James  Cockle,  M.A.y  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.P.S., 

Barrister-at'Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple^. 

81.  ^T^HE  last  paper  of  my  series  on  the  Method  of  Sym- 
JL      metric  Products  terminated  at  p.  138  of  this  Journal 
for  February  1854  (S.  4.  vol.  vii.).     The  numbering  of  the  para- 
graphs is  resumed  here. 

82.  The  problem  of  (79)  maybe  solved  thus.  Let  Y,  vanish, 
and  let  the  quintic  in  y  be 

y5_5By8-5Cy«-5Dy-E=0.     .     .     .     (m) 

Determine  %  and  II  from  the  quadratics 

Be«  +  (e-C)ft=0, 

C(e«+B8)-(D+B«)(BeH-ft)=0, 

and  Y9,  Y3  and  Y4  from  the  equations 

Y3Y,=B,    Y,Y3«=e,    Y,»=fl, 

then  the  expression 

«Y,  +  ««Y8+a% 

will  give  all  the  roots  of  (m). 

83.  If,  for  the  development  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion of  (66),  we  emplov  the  notation  of  (25)  and  the  '*  epimetric" 
symbol  of  (69),  and,  further,  if  we  make 

c(Qi~Q,-)  =c'(Q  ~Q,")  -5c"(Q,-Q,-), 

where  c'  is  a  symmetric  and  (/'  an  unsymmetric  function,  we 
have 

c«(Q.*)  =  -5-6(x)=S.K«;r^,), 

c"(Q,Q,») =2S,(ar,Va?8»)  +  SiC^.V^g), 

c"(Q.")  =  -5-6(a?«)=S,(x,V«3'). 

.  *  Communicated  by  the  Author.  Mr.  Cockle  adds,  that  his  "expres- 
sion for  «,  (see  his  '  Fragment/  &c.,  Phil.  Mag.  for  December  1853,  p.  448, 
par.  XX.)  must  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  quantity  — x(~yf)  ^^  i^*" 
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We  also  have 

c'(Q,*)=<r(*),    c'(Q,«)=<r(x«), 
c'(Q,»(W  =o-Xx)-52(*iV««) 

and 

c(Q/)=cr(a?)  +  6(^),    c(Q,*)=<K^«)  +  €(a?«) 

The  last  equation  is  a  consequence  of  that  of  (73).  There  are, 
of  course,  two  more  equations  resembling  the  latter  three. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  (see  pp.  226  and  486  of  vol.  lii.  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine)  that  when  a{sc)  is  a  symmetric  product, 
all  such  functions  as  a{x*),  <r{s),  &c.  are  symmetric.  The  rule 
which  I  gave  in  (6)  of  p.  299  of  vol.  i.  of  the  '  Mathematician  * 
may,  it  would  seem,  be  applied  to  the  derivation  of  a^{ss),  <r^'^{^)» 
&c.  from  c{x). 

For  quintics  wanting  their  second  term  c(Q|^Q^  is  simpler  in 
form,  and  equal  to 

o-X^r)  +  52(Vaf^8a?4)— 5Si(Var8a:3). 

84.  Glimpses  of  a  relation  between  different  epimetrics  have 
already  presented  themselves.  With  that  of  (72)  may  be  classed 
the  following : — 

Si(^ia?aV)  _g    J'^ffi  .  M4\ 

each  side  of  which  is  a  six-valued  function.  And  there  is  also 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  relations  corresponding  to  that  of  (78). 

85.  By  S|(fl?i*a?j"^/)  I  denote  the  epimetric 

86.  Let 

then,  from  equations  noticed  in  (57)  and  (58),  we  have 

S—  i  J-  '«  -L  ^4  J-  's        H   —  'l  -L  ^8  J_  ^4  J_  ^«  . 
*«        M        h        M  *3        *4        '«        ^1 

in  other  words, 

S,=^(0,    B4=S,(!t)-^(/-'). 
We  also  find 

S,=S,(1?)=^(0,    B«=S.(?*)=if^(r') 


and 


Ss=B,(!?)=^'W,   S6=B,(?t)=r (<-')• 
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The  first  pair  of  relations  may  be  cbanged  into 

S,=tti-ht/2+«s+«4=«^,+  ^  +  -^  +  — 

t^i        »8        V^ 

17j  173  Vq 

or  otherwise  varied,  as  may  the  other  two  pairs.  These  results 
will  perhaps  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  solvibility  of 
the  equation  in  8.  If  €{x),  €{ai),  Sec.  can  be  determined,  the 
general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  admits  of  finite  algebraic 
solution. 

76  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
June  13, 1856. 


XVII.    On  a  substance  named  Bleiniere  in  modem  Treaiises  on 
Mineralogy.     By  H.  J.  B&ooke,  F.R,S.* 

THIS  mineral,  which  is  described  as  having  been  hitherto 
met  with  only  at  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia,  has  been  recently 
found  in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Richard  Tailing,  of  Lostwithiel. 

It  is  uncertain  from  what  ores  the  Nertschinsk  mineral  has 
been  produced,  but  the  Cornish  variety  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  the  decomposition  of  Jamesonite. 

The  Siberian  mineral  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  constituent  elements. 

Hermann  found  the  specimen  which  he  analysed  to  be  com- 
posed of— 

Protoxide  of  lead  .  .  .  61*88 
Antimonic  acid  .  .  .  81-71 
Water C-46 

Other  specimens  were  found  by  Pfaff  and  Hermann  to  contain 
variable  proportions  of  arsenic  acid ;  and  a  reddish-brown  spe- 
cimen from  Siberia,  recently  examined  by  Mr.  Allan  Dick,  at 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  arsenic  without  any  trace  of  antimony.  Dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Cornish  mineral  have  also  been  analysed 
by  Mr.  Dick,  and  are  found  to  vary  in  their  composition  so  much 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  no  two  specimens  would  furnish  the 
same  results. 

One  portion  consisted  of — 

Oxide  of  lead  ....  (PbO)  4078 
Oxide  of  antimony  .  .  (SbO*)  47-36 
Water 11-91 

«  Commumcatod  by  the  Author. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  hydrated  antimonite  of  lead^  with 
variable  proportions  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony. 

Since  the  examination  of  the  Cornish  ore  by  Mr.  Dick,  it  has 
been  analysed  by  Dr.  Heddle  with  the  following  results^  which 
agree  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  variable  mixture  of  its 
component  parts : — 

I.  II. 

Oxide  of  lead     .     .    47046  46-68 

Antimonious  acid   .    42*216  42*44 

Water      ....     11*497  11*98 

A'brown  variety  consisted  of — 

Oxide  of  lead 43-94 

Antimonious  acid        \  4f5-70 

and  Antimony  ochre  j   *     *     * 

Water 6*625 


XYIIL  On  the  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage. 
By  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.G.S.^ 

I  SHOULD  not  now  have  trespassed  on  the  pages  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  if  it  had  not  been  that  in  Dr. 
Tyndall's  paper  on  the  comparative  view  of  the  cleavage  of  cry- 
stals and  slate-rocks,  published  in  its  last  Number,  there  is  a  most 
serious  misapprehension  of  my  opinions  on  that  subject.  In 
alluding  to  these,  at  page  44,  he  says, ''  I  cannot  accept  his  ex- 
planation of  slate-cleavage.  I  beUeve  that  even  if  these  plates 
of  mica  were  wholly  absent  the  cleavage  of  slate-rocks  would  be 
much  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  minor 
facts,— I  will  not  urge  that  the  perfection  of  the  cleavage  bears 
no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  mica  present ;  but  I  will  come  at 
once  to  a  case  which  to  my  mind  completely  upsets  the  notion 
that  such  plates  are  a  necessary  element  in  the  production  of 
cleavage.''  Also  somewhat  further  on  he  speaks  of  "the  plates 
of  mica  assumed  in  Mr.  Sorby's  theory."  Now  this  statement 
<jf  my  views  respecting  the  origin  of  slaty  cleavage  is  so  entirely 
different  from  what  is  really  the  case,  that  I  think  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  me  to  let  it  pass  uncorrected.  In  proof  of  this  I 
need  only  refer  to  my  paper  on  the  cleavage  of  the  Devonian 
limestones  of  Devonshire,  published  in  this  Magazine  (January 
1856,  4th  series,  vol.  xi.  p.  20).  I  there  describe  that  of  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens,  including  all  the  principal 
varieties  I  have  seen  in  the  district,  and  yet  in  no  case  do  I 
attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  mica ;  and  do  not  even  use  that 
word  in  the  whole  paper,  except  in  saying,  at  page  28,  that  I  do 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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not  see  why  those  varieties  of  the  limestone^  which  have  been 
changed  into  dolomite^  should  not  be  called  metamorphic,  because 
they  do  not  contain  mica  or  such  other  minerals  as  occur  in 
rocks  to  which  that  term  is  usually  applied.  I  would  also  par- 
ticularly call  attention  to  what  I  state  in  describing  figs.  5  and  6, 
where  I  show  that  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  non-cleaved 
and  cleaved,  fine-grained  organic  days,  consisting,  now,  almost 
entirely  of  minute  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  with  no  mica,  or 
fragments  of  any  other  such  material,  can  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  mechanical  compression  and  change  in  dimensions. 

I  think  this  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
unfortunately  misunderstood  my  meaning,  in  concluding  that  I 
considered  slaty  cleavage  to  be  invariably  due  to  the  change  in 
the  position  of  flakes  of  mica;  and  I  much  regret  that  this 
should  have  occurred,  for  it  has  led  him  to  describe  a  number 
of  most  interesting  experimental  facts  as  if  they  disproved  my 
theory,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  I  hail  them  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  as  confirming  it  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

What  I  chiefly  wish  to  impress  on  the  attention  of  geologists 
and  physicists  is,  that  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  mechanical  causes ; 
that  cleaved  rocks  are  compressed  rocks;  and  that  the  com- 
pression in  general  has  not  only  changed  the  arrangement  of  the 
unequiaxed  particles  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  in  some 
cases  has  also  altered  their  form.  There  are  scarcely  any  rocks 
whose  particles  are  not  thus  unequiaxed,  and  I  must  still  main- 
tain that,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  those  have  the 
best  cleavage  that  are  composed  of  particles  whose  length  and 
thickness  differ  most. 

The  example  of  wax  described  by  Dr.  Tyndall  (Phil.  Mag, 
July  1856,  p.  44)  is  indeed  most  excellent.  If  a  small  quantity, 
so  melted  on  a  piece  of  glass  as  to  be  sufficiently  thin,  be 
examined  when  cold  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about  400 
linear  with  polarized  light,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  prismatic 
crystals  usuaUy  about  y^\y^  to  y^Vir*^  ^'  ^^  *^^^  ^^^8  ^^^ 
yTnyZT  to  j^^iyth  broad,  being  almost  invariably  very  unequi- 
axed.  These  are  arranged  in  imperfectly  radiating  groups, 
and  interlace  promiscuously  in  all  directions ;  and  this  is  just 
such  a  structure  as,  according  to  my  views,  would,  if  it  was 
compressed,  give  rise  to  a  cleavage  of  so  perfect  a  kind  that  I 
can  readily  believe  that  the  presence  of  larger  particles  would 
only  impair  it.  Similar  remarks  would  also  apply  in  the  case 
of  white-lead  and  graphite,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tyndall  (ibid, 
p.  46) ;  for  carbonate  of  lead  is  seen  with  the  microscope  to 
consist  of  minute  prismatic  crystals,  and  graphite  of  thin  scales* 

Though  1  do  not  consider  mica  a  necessary  element  in  the 
production  of  cleavage,  yet  still  I  think  it  is  very  much  more 
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commonlv  instnimeiital  in  giving  rise  to  it  than  is  generally  sup^ 
posed.  Tor  instance^  the  slates  of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis  con- 
iain  about  half  their  bulk  of  mica^  which  cannot  indeed  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  because  the  flakes  are  on  an  average  only  TiyW*^ 
of  an  inch  long  and  ttftott*'^  thick,  and  but  few  are  much  larger. 
When,  however,  thin  sections  of  these  rocks  are  examined  with 
a  microscope  these  flakes  are  most  distinctly  seen,  especially  in 
the  black  slate  of  Llanberis  village,  which  to  the  naked  eye  is 
just  like  a  flne-grained  black  shale,  scarcely  at  all  micaceous  in 
the  usual  application  of  that  term.  Chemical  analysis  also  fully 
bears  out  this  conclusion ;  but  I  may  perhaps  as  well  state  here 
that  the  characters  of  this  mica  appear  to  me  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  deposited  in  its  present  condition,  but  agree  very 
mudi  better  with  the  supposition  of  having  been  formed  by  a 
peculiar  transformation  of  a  deposit  of  clay,  of  a  different  kind 
to  that  which  has  occurred  in  mica-schist  and  rocks  usually 
called  metamorphic,  as  I  shall  describe  in  a  paper  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  before  long,  on  the  chemical  and  physical  struc« 
ture  of  the  older  rocks.  This  size  of  the  grains  in  these  slates 
is  then  very  similar  to  that  of  the  crystals  of  wax,  or  in  other 
words,  the  grain  is  as  fine  as  that  of  wax.  Their  particles  also 
are  of  such  an  unequiaxed  character  as  completely  agrees  with 
their  remarkably  perfect  cleavage,  and  I  could  only  attribute 
any  other  view  of  the  subject  to  trusting  to  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  rock,  without  examining  a  thin  section  with  suitable 
microscopical  means. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  in  forming  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cleavage  of  slate- 
rocks,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  one  that  merely  accounts 
for  the  splitting — ^it  must  be  such  as  will  explain  their  actual 
ultimate  constitution — the  mountains  must  indeed  be  examined 
with  the  micr<f8S^;  for  it  shows  that  the  cleavage  is  not  mere 
joints  or  weak  places,  which  do  also  occur  most  abundantly,  but 
chiefly  depends  upon  a  structure  extending  to  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  ultimate  grains  of  which  they  are  composed. 


XIX.  Observations  on  the  preceding  Paper. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F,KS.  §•(?. 

THE  history  of  the  paper  which  has  called  forth  the  foregoing 
remarks  is  briefly  as  follows.  In  examining  the  influence 
of  structm'c  upon  the  magnetism  of  bodies,  I  had  occasion  to 
make  numerous  experiments  on  slate  rocks,  and  in  this  way  the 
desire  arose  on  my  part  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
agencies  by  which  the  structure  of  such  rocks  was  produced. 
Pha.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No  77.  Aug.  1856.  K 
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Puring  an  accidental  meeting  with  Mr.  Woodward,  the  geologist^ 
in  the  pass  of  Llanberis,  on  Saturday  the  30th  of  September, 
1854j  my  longing  for  information  on  thia  head  made  itself  mani« 
featj  and  soon  idfter  my  return  to  London  I  waa  gratified  by  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpens  papers  on  cleavage,  sent  to  me 
by  the  lamented  author ;  and  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sorb^,  sent  to 
mcji  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Woodward.  All  these  papers  mterested 
me  in  a  higb  degree.  Betuming  to  my  experiments  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  and  making  use,  as  (m  former  occasions,  of 
pressure  as  a  means  of  modifying  the  magnetic  force,  I  was  gra- 
dually led  to  a  theory  of  slaty  cleavage  different,  as  I  conceived, 
from  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sorby.  I  had  previously  seen  at 
Glasgow  a  specimen  of  the  cleavage  produced  by  Mr.  Sorby,  by 
means,  as  he  considered,  of  oxide  of  iron  scales ;  but  that  whum 
I  had  succeeded  in  producing,  without  9ueh  scales,  being  incom- 
parably finer,  I  was  naturally  led  to  doubt  the  influence  which 
be  assigned  to  them. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  represent  me  as  labouring 
under  a  most  serious  misapprehension  of  Mr.  Sorby'a  opinions ; 
my  statement  of  his  views  ^^is  so  entirely  different  from  what  is 
really  the  case,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  allow  it  to  pass 
uncorrected.^'  Nobody  can  regret  this  misapprehension  more 
than  I  do ;  and  all  I  intend  to  do  at  present  is  to  show,  by  quo* 
tations  from  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  basis  of  my 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Sorby's  views.  Whether  these  quotations 
will  justify  my  interpretation  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader  I  know 
not;  but  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  by 
no  means  stand  alone  in  the  meaning  which  I  have  attached  to 
Mr.  Sorby^s  language. 

The  paper  which  contains  Mr.  Sorby's  theory  of  the  cleavage 
of  slate  rocks  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  New  PhUoaophical 
Journal,  vol.  Iv.  p.  137.  At  thecommenoement  the  vrriter  states 
.  as  follows : — 

P.  187. — *«The  examination  of  thin  sections  of  elate  rocks  whh 
bi|^  powers,  and  a  comparison  with  those  of  similar  mineral  oom* 

position  not  possessing  cleavage,  have  led  me  to  form  a  theory  to 
account  for  their  difference  of  structure  materially  different  fh)m  any 
yet  propounded,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  does  so  most 
satisfactorily,  but  also  explains  perfectly  every  fact  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  connected  with  the  subject." 

What  this  theory  is  the  following  extracts  will  explain : — 

P.  142. — "  Usually,  besides  mica,  there  is  found  in  good  roofing- 
slate,  like  that  at  Penrhyn,  a  certain  proportion  of  decomposed 
felspar,  a  few  minute  grains  of  quartz  sand,  and  granules  of  phos- 
phate of  iron.  The  red  tint  is  produced  by  the  presence  orrery 
numerous  minute  crystals  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  dark  by  thoae 
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of  pjrrites.  From  such  slate  there  is  every  gradation  to  those  con- 
taimng  lUtle  or  no  mica,  but  made  up  of  more  or  less  fine  quartz 
sand  and  decomposed  felspar  in  very  variable  proportions,  but  these 
have  mUy  an  imperfect  cleavage.  Other  slates,  as  is  well  known, 
contain  much  chlorite  and  other  minerals.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  such  slate  as 
has  a  perfect  cleavage. 

**  If  a  thin  section  of  a  rock  not  having  cleavage  be  examined, 
which  has  a  similar  mineral  composition  to  those  which,  when  having 
it,  form  good  slates,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles is  very  di£Ferent.  For  instance,  the  well-known  Water-of-Ayr 
stone  has  no  deavage,  but  shows  more  or  less  of  bedding.  It  con* 
lists  of  miea  and  a  very  few  grains  of  quartz  sand  imbedded  in  a  large 
proportion  of  decomposed  felspar ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  being  col« 
lected  to  certain  centres,  and  having  the  characters  of  peroxidized 
pyrites.  The  flakes  of  mica  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  bedding,  but 
are  inclined  tolerably  evenly  at  all  angles,  so  that  there  is  no  definite 
line  of  structural  weakness  independent  of  that  due  to  bedding; 
which  results  chiefly  from  alternations  of  layers  of  somewhat  differ- 
ent composition,  and  not  from  the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles. This  is,  however,  totally  diflTerent  in  a  rock  of  similar  com- 
position having  cleavage.  If  a  section  be  examined,  cut  perpeadi- 
cular  to  cleavage,  in  the  line  of  its  dip,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  some 
of  the  uumiteBt  jflakes  of  mica  lie  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  or  at 
high  angles  to  it,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  inclined  at  low,  so  that 
the  majority  lie  within  20^  on  each  side  of  it.  In  fact  they  are  most 
numerous  nearly  in  the  plane  of  cleavage,  and  gradually  but  rapidly 
diminish  in  quantity  in  passing  to  higher  angles ;  so  that  there*  are 
twenty  times  as  many  nearly  in  the  plane  of  cleavage  as  at  45°  to  it» 
and  very  few  at  90°.  Where  a  section  is  examined*  cut  perpendi- 
cular to  cleavage  in  the  line  of  the  strike,  it  is  seen  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  similar,  but  there  is  not  near  so  rapid  a  diminution  of 
the  members  in  passing  from  the  line  of  cleavage,  so  that  there  are 
comparatively  several  times  as  many  more  inclined  at  about  45°  to 
it  than  when  the  section  is  in  the  line  of  dip,  and  those  at  still  higher 
angles  are  also  much  more  numerous.  In  a  section  in  the  plane  of 
cleavage,  but  few  flakes  are  cut  through  so  as  to  have  a  greatly  un- 
equiaxed  form ;  but  the^  are  similarly  arranged  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  dip,  though  not  m  so  marked  a  manner.  It  is  not  merely  the 
hrger  flakes  of  mica  that  are  thus  arranged,  but  the  whole  of  those 
unequiaxed  particles  which  existed  in  the  rock  before  the  cleavage 
was  developed. 

"  When  a  cleavage  crack  in  the  thin  sections  is  examined,  it  is 
dearly  seen  that  the  cleavage  is  due  to  the  above-described  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles,  which  it  follows  most  perfectly ;  not  passing 
straight  forwards,  but  turning  about  according  to  the  maimer  in 
which  the  ultimate  particles  lie  in  every  part.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  fissile  character  of  slate  is  due  to  a  line  of  structural  weakness, 
hronght  about  by  the  manner  of  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  unequiaxed 
partichs.    The  natural  deavage  cracks,  of  coorae,  bear  the  same 
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relation  to  this  arrangement  as  those  so  often  seen  in  many  crystal- 
line bodies  do  to  that  of  their  ultimate  atoms.  They  appear,  in 
general*  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  meteoric  agencies,  tiieir  position 
having  been  determined  by  the  structural  weakness.  In  accounting, 
then,  for  so-called  slaty  cleavage,  it  is  only  requisite  to  show  how 
such  particles  could  have  had  their  position  so  changed  that  their 
arrangement  should  be  altered  from  that  found  in  rocks  not  having 
cleavage  to  that  in  those  having  it,  which  explanation  must  of  course 
be  such  as  would  agree  with  every  other  &ct  connected  with  the 
subject. 

"  Now  I  trust  I  have  already  shown  that  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  rocks  having  slaty  cleavage  have  been  greatly 
compressed  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  cleavage,  and  elongated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  line  of  its  dip.  Taking  for  the  amount  of  these 
changes  those  I  have  already  mentioned  for  the  slate  of  Penrhyn  and 
lianberis,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  mathematically  what  would  be  the 
arrangement  of  the  unequiaxed  particles  in  such  a  rock  as  Water-of  « 
Ayr  stone  if  its  dimensions  were  so  changed.  Supposing  that  A=: 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  longer  axes  of  any  unequiaxed  particle 
to  the  line  along  which  the  minimum  elongation  would  occur,  and 
that  a=  this  angle  after  it  had  taken  place,  we  should  have,  perpen- 
dicular to  cleavage  in  the  line  of  dip,  tan  a=  — ^ ;  in  that  of  strike, 

6 

tan  a=  --!^ ;  and  in  the  plane  of  cleavage,  tan  a=  -^.      From 
3'75  1*6 

these  relations  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  particles  would  then 
be  arranged  in  precisely  sudh  a  manner  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in 
such  a  rock  having  cleavage,  the  agreement  being  most  perfect  in 
every  particular,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  as  seen  in  sections  cut 
in  each  direction. 

"  Though  such  calculations  may  be  fully  relied  on,  yet  to  satisfy 
myself  that  they  were  correct,  I  have  tested  them  by  actual  experi- 
ment. Having  mixed  some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  with  soft  pipe- 
clay in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  inclined  evenly  in  all 
directions,  like  the  flakes  of  mica  in  Water-of-Ayr  stone,  I  changed 
its  dimensions  artificially  to  a  similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in 
slate  rocks.  Having  then  dried  and  baked  it,  I  rubbed  it  to  a  per- 
fect flat  surface,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  pressure  and  in  the 
line  of  elongation,  which  would  correspond  to  that  of  dip  of  cleavage, 
and  also,  as  it  were,  in  its  strike  and  in  the  plane  of  cleavage,  llie 
particles  were  then  seen  to  have  become  arranged  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  theory  indicates  that  they  would,  and  as  is  the  case 
in  natural  slate ;  so  much  so,  that  so  for  as  their  arrangement  is 
concerned,  a  drawing  of  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  other.  Moreover,  it  then  admitted  of  easy  fracture  into  thin 
flat  pieces  in  the  plane  corresponding  to  the  cleavage  of  slate,  whereas 
it  could  not  in  that  perpendicular  to  it." 

If  the  reader  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  question,  I  would 
invite  him  to  turn  to  my  paper  in  the  last  Number  of  this 
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Journal^  and  decide  for  himself  the  extent  to  which  I  have  erred 
in  my  statement  of  Mr.  Sorby's  opinions.  My  experiments  on 
this  subject  were  all  finished  on  the  27th  of  October,  1855,  and 
at  that  time  the  paper  from  which  the  above  citations  are  drawn 
was  the  only  one  which,  &s  fer  as  I  am  aware  of,  Mr.  Sorby  had 
ever  published  on  the  subject  of  cleavage.  From  November  1855 
to  June  1856  I  was  far  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  be  able 
to  devote  any  attention  to  the  subject  of  cleavage,  so  that  the 
lecture  which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  discussion  was  merely 
the  utterance  of  views  to  which  experiment  had  led  me  upwarcb 
of  seven  months  before. 

My  special  object  in  the  lecture  was  to  account  for  the  cleavage 
of  ordinary  roofing- slates,  like  those  of  Bangor  and  Borrodale — 
of  such  slates,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Sorby  had  in  view  when  he  pro- 
pounded his  theory.  In  the  above  critique,  however,  Mr.  Sorby 
refers  exclusively  to  a  paper  on  the  cleavage  of  Devonian  lime- 
stone, drawn  up,  I  believe,  at  my  suggestion,  and  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  January  1856.  ^^In  no 
case,''  he  observes,  "do  I  attribute  it  [the  cleavage]  to  the 
presence  of  ndca ;  and  do  not  even  use  that  word  in  the  whole 
paper,  except  ....  at  page  23.''  Mr.  Sorby  surely  cannot 
imagine  that  I  attach  any  particular  value  to  mica  as  such.  It 
is  shape,  and  not  composition,  that  affects  the  question — "  elon- 
gated particles,"  as  I  have  somewhere  expressed  it  in  my  lecture. 
And  if  mica  occupies  a  prominent  place  there,  it  is  because  Mr* 
Sorby  himself  has  given  it  that  prominence,  as  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts prove,  while  accounting  for  the  cleavage  of  the  particular 
kind  of  slate  whichformed  the  subject  of  my  discourse.  But  even  in 
this  paper  on  the  Devonian  limestone,  though  mica  is  absent,  it 
has  its  equivalent  in  elongated  particles  of  sand  and  organic 
fragments,  which  perform  the  same  functions  in  the  limestone 
as  the  mica  does  in  the  Welsh  and  Cumbrian  slate.  So  evident, 
indeed,  does  this  equivalence  appear  to  Mr.  Sorby  himself,  that 
he  makes  use  of  the  same  experiment  with  the  oxide  of  iron  scales 
to  illustrate  both  the  action  of  the  plates  of  mica  in  common 
slate,  and  of  the  "unequiaxed  particles"  in  Devonian  lime- 
stone. In  proof  of  all  this  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Sorby;  and  I  would  here  once  for  all  express  the  hope  that 
he  will  accept  none  of  my  statements  without  this  verification ; 
otherwise  I  may,  although  quite  unwittingly,  lead  him  into  error. 

Figs.  5  and  6,  to  which  Mr.  Sorby  calls  particular  attention, 
and  which  occur  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  observations  on 
the  cleavage  of  Devonian  limestone,  refer  to  a  cleaved  organic 
clay  composed  almost  entirely  of  minute  crystals  of  calcareous 
spar,  which  "  appears  as  though  the  compression  indicated  bv  the 
joints  of  the  encrinites  and  larger  crystals,  had  affected  the 
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Buudlest^  constituting  the  ultimate  Btructure  of  the  rock/'  This 
case  is  so  like  that  of  iron^  adduced  in  illustration  of  my  views, 
that  had  it  occurred  to  me,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  referred 
to  it  in  my  lecture.  To  this  class  of  facts  Mr.  Sorby  ingeniously 
endeavours  to  attach  mv  experiment  with  the  wax.  When  a 
thin  stratum  of  this  suostance,  melted  on  a  plate  of  glass  and 
permitted  to  solidify,  was  examined  by  the  microscope,  he  found 
it  to  be  composed  of  unequiaxed  prismatic  crystals.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  cohesion  between 
these  crystals,  I  would  say  let  them  be  chopped  up  into  microscopic 
mincemeat,  let  the  mass  be  rubbed  away  by  emery,  or  pared  into 
the  finest  shavings  by  glass ;  let  it  be  pounded,  crushed,— in 
short  let  all  mechanical  means  be  applied  to  abolish  this  cry- 
stalline structure;  let  the  wax  be  kneaded,  as  in  my  experi- 
ments, into  dough,  and  submitted  to  pressure, — the  same  per* 
feet  cleavage  will  be  produced.  To  one  and  the  same  cause  I 
have  attributed  the  cleavage  of  such  wax,  and  that  of  the  slates 
of  Wales  and  Cumberland.  Mr.  Sorby  deduces  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  the  volume  of  slate*rocks  has  been  reduced  one- 
half  by  the  pressure  which  produced  the  cleavage.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  this  conclusion, 
let  the  structure  of  such  a  mass  of  fine  slate  mud,  before  com- 
pression, be  considered.  Its  water  has  drained  away  from  it, 
oosing  through  it  where  it  encountered  least  resi8tanoe,and  leaving 
what,  to  my  mind,  presents  an  innumerable  assemblage  of  little 
mud  masses  clinging  together  at  some  parts  and  separated  at 
others.  The  effect  of  pressure  upon  such  a  mass  must  manifestly 
be  to  develope  cleavage.  The  presence  of  unequiaxed  particles 
may  aid  in  producing  this  result,  but  the  finer  the  mud,  die  more 
in  fact  it  approaches  to  the  wax  in  structure,  the  more  perfect,  to 
my  mind,  will  the  cleavage  be. 

A  day  or  two  ago  the  presence  of  cream*  cheese  upon  the 
table  of  a  hotel  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  trying  whether  the 
squeezing  of  the  mass  had  not  developed  in  it  a  kind  of  cleavage. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find  this  to  be  the  case.  The  experiment 
was  performed  by  inserting  the  knife  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into 
the  cheese  and  tearing  the  latter  asunder.  It  is  still  simpler 
and  better  to  pull  the  mass  asunder  with  the  fingers.  The 
cheese  yielded  freely  along  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  diree- 
tion  of  pressure,  but  not  across  these  planes.  If  this  can  be 
referred  to  the  compression  of  crystals,  it  is  something  won  for 
science ;  if  not,  it  illustrates  the  action  by  which  I  suppose  the 
structure  of  ordinary  roofing^slate  to  have  been  produced. 

♦  The  tenn  '  cream  *  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  have  the  negative  sign 
prefixed;  the  cheese  was  made  with  milk  from  which  the  creapi  had  bc«n 
mthdruwti. 
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To  Mr.  Williams  of  Baain^toke  I  have  been  reoentlv  indebted 
for  some  very  interesting  specimens  of  iron  plates,  peeled  off  by  the 
compressing  and  sliding  action  of  railway  trains.  The  specimens 
exhibit  the  laminated  structure  in  a  very  striking  degree.  "  Prac- 
tically/' says  my  intelligent  correspondent^  'Mt  is  a  constant 
fault  in  rails :  the  men  who  are  always  handling  and  taking  them 
up  say  that  it  is  worst  near  the  stations^  where  the  break  acts : 
but  sometimes  they  find  one  here  and  there  upon  the  main  roaa 
— ^not  very  often/*  One  of  the  specimens  sent  to  me  was  of  this 
latter  class,  and  it  had  probably  been  submitted  to  the  rolling  of 
the  trains  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  In  addition  to  the 
pressure,  which  of  itself  causes  the  granules  of  iron  gradually  to 
spread  out,  and  thus  tends  to  destroy  their  natural  cohesion, 
when  the  wheel  slides  it  has  a  tendency  to  displace  the  upper 
surface  of  the  rail  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Suppose  the  rail 
to  be  divided  into  distinct  strata,  each  of  these  being  held  to  its 
neighbours  by  the  cohesion  of  the  iron.  Whenever  a  train  passes^ 
a  shght  displacement  occurs,  and  every  such  displacement  tends 
to  rupture  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  which  hold  each  pair  of 
strata  together.  The  act  is  repeated,  perhaps  thousands  of  times, 
until  finally  the  rail  yields  at  the  place  where,  owing  to  crystal- 
line or  mechanical  structure^  the  force  which  holds  the  strata 
together  is  weakest.  When  slate  mud  is  compressed,  its  differ- 
ent layers  cannot  be  expected  to  move  laterally  with  exactly  the 
same  velocity ;  they  slide  over  each  other,  ana  this  action,  as  in 
the  case  of  tne  iron,  must  also  tend  to  weaken  the  cohesion  of 
the  layers  and  to  facilitate  the  cleavage  of  the  mass. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sorby^s  concluding  paragraph,  I  confess 
that  my  sole  object  was  to  account  for  the  "  splitting"  of  slate- 
rock.  The  facts  observed  by  Phillips  and  Sharpe,  and  added  to 
in  BO  important  a  degree  by  Mr.  Sorby's  researches,  lead  to  a 
eoQclusion^  first  I  believe  announced  by  Sharpe,  and  assented  to 
by  aU  who  have  observed  the  facts^  that  the  masses  have  been  sub- 
jected to  pressure  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
cleavage;  and  the  sole  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  this 
pressure  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  cleavage.  Both  Mr.  Sorby 
and  I  say  yes, — but  on  different  grounds ;  which  of  us  is  right 
rperhaps  each  of  us  has  a  little  reason  on  his  side)  others  must 
determine,  and  to  them  I  now  resign  the  consideration  of  the 
question. 
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XX.  On  certain  Phanomena  of  Electrical  Discharge. 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  F.RS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

GENTLEMEN; 

I  HAVE  duly  considered  Dr.  Ricss^s  notice  of  my  memoir  in 
your  May  Number,  "  On  Electrical  Discharge."  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  it  should  have  been  ti*eated  by  Dr.  Riess  in  so 
dictatorial  and  intolerant  a  spirit.  It  will  be  my  endeavour, 
however,  in  the  few  concluding  observations  I  have  to  make,  to 
avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  provoke  angry  discussion,  and 
confine  myself  strictly  to  facts  and  to  the  scientific  merits  of 
the  question  at  issue  between  us,  without  any  discourteous  com- 
ment on  the  several  personal  animadversions  and  reflections  on 
me,  in  which  Dr.  Riess  has  thought  fit  to  indulge. 

Dr.  Riess  says  that  1  had  '^  long  since  set  up  a  law  upon  the 
dependence  of  the  electrical  heat  upon  the  charge  of  the  bat- 
tery,^' and  that  he  ^'  ascertained  this  law  to  be  incorrect,  and  set 
up  another  in  its  place.''  All  this,  however,  as  it  here  stands,  is 
mere  assertion,  worth  nothing  as  scientific  evidence  in  reply  to 
the  facts  and  phsenomena  set  forth  in  my  memoir.  According 
to  my  view  of  the  question,  Dr.  Riess  has  quite  failed  in  his 
demonstration,  which  I  conscientiously  believe  to  rest  entirely 
upon  defective  hypothetical  assumptions,  at  variance  with  the 
known  laws  of  ordinary  electrical  action.  The  essence  of  what 
I  advanced  and  what  I  still  maintain  is  this,  that  you  cannot  ex- 
tend your  electrical  battery  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its  jars, 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  resistance  to  the  subse- 
quent discharge  of  the  accumulation ;  consequently  a  given  quan- 
tity of  electricity  will  experience  more  resistance  wnen  discharged 
from  an  increased  number  of  jars,  than  when  discharged  from  a 
smaller  number;  so  that  you  cannot  take  the  resistance  a^  con- 
stant. But,  as  I  have  shown,  if  you  extend  your  battery-surface 
without  division,  as  in  accumulating  the  charge  upon  a  very  large 
jar  instead  of  a  very  small  jar,  then  in  using  the  same  charging  rod 
you  have  the  resistance  nearly  the  same  in  each ;  now  in  this  case 
you  find  the  efiect  on  the  wire  of  the  thermo-electrometer  invari- 

able.  What  then  becomes  of  Dr.  Riess's  formula  F=:— ,  taking 

8 

8  to  indicate  the  increased  surface  ?  Why  the  surfaces  may  be 
as  1 : 2,  and  yet  the  efiect  of  the  discharge  of  a  given  quantity 
of  electricity  the  same.  According  to  Dr.  Riess,  the  density 
of  the  accumulated  electricity  would  be  in  such  a  case  twice  as 
great  in  the  small  jar ;  so  that  if  the  efiect  were  as  he  says,  "  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  quantity  by  its  density,'^  the 
same  quantity  discharged  from  a  jar  of  naif  thq  QurfiBtce  should 
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produce  twice  the  ^ect ;  whereas  the  effect  is  unchanged.  Then 
again  I  am  informed  that  my  paper  is  full  of  errors,  that  without 
the  necessaiy  knowledge,  I  have  deduced  results  unintelligible 
both  to  Dr.  Riess  and  others,  and  he  is  '^  not  aware  that  any  one^ 
either  here  or  in  England,  had  found  these  results  more  intel- 
ligible than  he  had  done/'  All  these  things  are  very  easily  said ; 
but  here  is  an  extract  from  Faraday's  Kesearches,  12th  series,  1363: 
'^  Many  philosophers  have  examined  the  circumstances  of  this 
limiting  action  in  air,  but  as  far  as  1  know  none  have  come  near 
Mr.  Harris  as  to  the  accuracy  with,  and  the  extent  to,  which  he 
has  carried  on  his  investigations.'^  This,  be  it  remembered, 
refers  to  the  particular  method  of  research  so  pointedly  objected 
to  by  M.  Riess,  ''  if  his  memory  is  correct."  That  my  researches 
may  be  ill  understood  by  Dr.  Riess  is  possible,  and  yet  that 
may  not  be  altogether  my  fault ;  it  may  equally  arise  from  some 
source  of  misapprehension  by  him.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
in  his  late  notice  of  my  memoir,  in  his  remark  relative  to  the 
resistance  to  discharge  as  depending  on  the  transfer  of  the  accu- 
mulation from  the  glass  to  its  coating,  and  the  accumulation  of 
a  given  quantity  of  electricity  upon  an  increased  number  of  jars. 
These  sources  of  resistance  are  evidently  new  to  Dr.  Riess,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  never  entered  into  his  calculation ;  now 
/  have  "  ascertained  by  experiment "  the  fallacy  of  the  significa- 
tion  which  Dr.  Riess  attaches  to  his  symbol,  as  seen  in  my  former 
communication. 

Again,  Dr.  Riess  observes,  '*It  is  not  true  that  I  ascribed  the 
unsuccessful  experiments  of  Sir  W.  Harris  to  the  faulty  arrange- 
ment of  his  thermometer."  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  before 
employing  so  strong  an  expression,  somethmg  like  certainty  upon 
the  point  in  question  shotdd  have  been  established.  Well  I  here 
is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Riess's  paper  {Annates  de  Chimie  for  1838^ 
tome  Ixix.  p.  116) :  ^^Ilfaut  attrUmer  h  la  construction  imparfaite 
du  thermomiire^  que  les  experiences  de  M.  Harris  sont  resties  tn- 
fructueuses '/\  and  yet  I  am  told  that  it  is  "not  true"  that  M* 
Riess  had  referred  what  he  calls  my  unsuccessful  experiments  to 
the  imperfection  of  my  instrument*. 

Nothing  that  Dr.  Riess  has  advanced  relative  to  Einnersley's 
thermometer,  with  the  whole  detail  of  which  I  have  been  long 
familiar,  at  all  serves  to  convince  me  that  my  instrument  in 
aU  its  generality  was  not  an  entirely  new  instrument  at  the 
time  it  was  first  produced,  at  least  bo  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  perfectly  new  instrument ;  and  I  again  repeat,  that 
the  main  object  of  aU  the  primitive  air-electrometers,  was  the 
explosive  violence  of  the  electrical  discharge  in  a  confined  space 
of  air.  Kinnersley's  casual  introduction  of  various  substances 
'  *  See  also  De  la  Rive,  Trait4de  VEUetruM,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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into  his  cylinder,  I  consider  as  a  mere  coincidence,  quite  a 
secondary  affair;  the  experiments  came  to  nothing,  and  the 
''Immortal'^  Franklin  gave  these  experiments  with  the  ''wet 
thread/^ ''  blade  of  green  grass/^  &c.,  fairly  quoted  by  Dr.  Biess^ 
no  encouragement  whatever,  as  resulting  from  heat,  and  so  the 
whole  matter  dropped  ,*  and  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
ever  revived  until  the  present  time.     Now  Dr.  Biess  labours  to 
show  that  my  instrument  was  a  studied  copy  of  these  old  instru- 
ments, Kinnersley's  more  especially,  much  in  the  same  vray  as 
he  improved  upon  Behrens'  electroscope,  or  copied  my  instru- 
ment ;  whereas  at  the  time  I  first  invented  my  instrument,  I 
can  most  rigidly  affirm  that  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  Kinners*^ 
ley's  air^lectrometer  in  my  mind.    As  I  have  stated,  it  origi- 
nated  at  a  pressing  moment,  in  a  necessity  for  demonstrating 
experimentally  to  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Government, 
and  the  Scientific  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  mv  method  of  securing  the  Boyal  Navy  firom  light* 
ning,  the  relative  superiority  of  copper  for  that  purpose  over 
iron,  and  some  other  metals ;  at  that  time  no  very  exact  expe* 
riments  had  appeared,  more  especially  with  the  ordinary  elec- 
trical discharge.     Now  Dr.  WoUaston,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  in  Europe  of  that  day,  did  not  consider 
the  experiments  I  made  with  this  instrument  "  unintelligible,'' 
as  Dr.  Biess  says  he  has  found  them.     On  the  contrary,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  he  saw  ''any  danger  or  liability 
to  objection  in  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  carrying 
off  lightning  from  ships,''  Sec.,  he  observes,  "  Mr.  Harris  appears 
to  me  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  fairly  to  esti* 
mate  the  operation  of  the  element  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend,'' &c.    I  find  it  of  course  somewhat  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  refer  to  such  quotations ;  but  in  justice  to  myself  I  think  I 
am  called  on  to  expose,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  how  ill-supported 
are  Dr.  Biess's  assertions  of  my  want  of  knowledge,  &c.  of  the 
question  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss,  and  the  "unintelUgible" 
nature  of  my  experiments,  both  to  himself  and  "  others." 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Biess's  assertion,  that  I  must  be  unac* 
quainted  With  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  being  still  "  unaware 
of  the  necessity  of  employing  a  calculation,"  &c.,  I  think  it  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  what  I  stated,  that  I  neither  asserted  nor 
denied  the  necessity  of  "calculation."  I  in  no  way  meddled 
with  the  very  loose  ground  on  which  Dr.  Biess  builds  his  con- 
clusion, and  I  took  very  especial  care  to  explain  my  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  instrument.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  of  our 
equally  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  precise  way  in  which  my 
thermo»electrometer  operates,  I  cannot  but  conclude  thai  the 
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application  of  hypothetical  fommlfle  as  a  means  of  correcting  its 
indications^  is  a  very  unsafe  and  precarious  course.  Dr.  Riess 
nowhere  proves  the  application  of  the  doctrines  of  specific  heat 
to  the  operation  of  the  instrument^  nor  does  he  in  any  way 

fretaid  to  show  how  it  operates^  except  upon  an  assumption, 
by  no  means  question  Dr.  Riess's  analytical  calculation,  or  the 
skill  and  ability  it  displays :  I  question  its  applicability  to  the 
nature  of  the  experiment.  Supposing  it  should  turn  out,  as  is  by 
no  means  unlikely^  that  the  expansive  action  is  a  sort  of  second- 
ary action,  varying  merely  with  the  evanescent  effect  on  the 
wire,  independent  of  the  heating  effect,  but  with  which  it  may 
have  some  peculiar  connexion, — ^what  then  becomes  of  Dr.  Riess's 
elaborate  conduaions  f  Franklin,  for  example,  evidently  ima- 
gined that  the  expansive  effects  observed  by  Kinnersley  were 
the  result  of  vapour  produced  by  the  shock,  or  of  a  sort  of  smoke 
emitted  by  the  wires^  and  so  far  did  not  assent  to  the  heat 
doctrine  upon  which  Dr.  Riess  now  stakes  his  whole  process  of 
research. 

Froin  some  interesting  experiments  instituted  since  my 
memoir  on  this  subject  appeared,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  we 
have  yet  a  vast  deal  to  learn  relative  to  the  precise  operation  of 
this  instrument,  and  that  the  view  I  took  of  it,  as  depending  on 
the  momentary  mechanical  expansion  of  a  small  column  of  air 
immediately  surrounding  the  wire,  is  substantially  correct.  But 
until  all  this  be  well  ascertained,  I  think  it  a  much  safer  course 
to  trust  to  an  empirical  experimental  examination  of  the  imme- 
diate indications  of  the  instrument,  and  observe  the  general 
laws  of  its  operation  by  comparison  with  well-known  laws  of 
electricity.  Hence  I  pretend  to  say  nothing  about  the  "  neces- 
sity '*  or  otherwise,  of  some  calculation  for  rendering  '^  the  data 
eapable  of  comparison/' 

Now  as  to  my  ^'unit  measure/'  which  Dr.  Riess  treats  so 
slightingly:  I  believe  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  when  he 
will  be  compelled  in  candour  to  change  his  opinion  upon  that 
question.  I  have  lately  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  a  series 
of  crucial  experiments  showing  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this 
instrument  as  a  measure  of  quantity,  which  I  believe  Dr. 
Riess  will  have  great  difficultpr  in  disproving;  nor  do  I  stand 
alone  in  my  interpretation  of  this  question,  however  meanly 
Dr.  Biess  may  profess  to  think  of  it  j  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
stake  the  value  of  the  differences  existing  between  Dr.  Riess 
and  myself  upon  the  soundness  of  our  respective  scientific  views 
of  this  question  alone. 

Faraday^  in  considering  the  question  of  my  unit  measure, 
thua  eoqiresses  himself :  "  Suppose  the  unit-jar  has  about  one- 
tenth  the  electrical  capacity  of  th^  large  jar,  and  ths^t  being 
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charged  up  to  its  discharging  pointy  it  contains  ten  of  positive 
electricity ;  then  these  ten  will  pass  on  into  the  large  jar  as  a 
discharge  spark,  and  none  will  remain  mthm  the  unit-jar.  Now 
the  conductor  of  the  machine^  the  outside  of  the  unit-jar,  and 
the  ball  and  wire  of  the  large  jar,  will  all  appear  positive  to  a 
carrier  ball :  but  when  the  machine  is  turned,  although  arise  in 
positive  condition  will  gradually  take  place  on  all  the  surfaces, 
still  the  mutual  relation  of  n  and  n'  (that  is,  the  exploding  balls) 
to  each  other,  will  be  the  same  as  before,  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  inner  and  outer  coating  ^of  the  unit-jar  will  be  to 
each  other  absolutely  as  before,  for  no  external  relation  can  alter 
their  mutual  relation,  though  it  may  affect  the  outer  coatings, 
both  of  the  large  jar  and  the  unit-jar.  Whenever  a  spark  does 
pass  from  n  to  n',  the  electricity  passing  must  be  equal;  because 
the  inductive  relations  of  the  coatings  to  each  other  through  the 
glass,  and  the  like  relations  of  the  balls  n,  n'  to  each  other, 
remain  absolutely  the  same.  This  is,  as  I  think,  a  rigid  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  of  inductive  action.^'  This  quotation, 
independent  of  the  great  authority  from  which  it  is  drawn,  may 
perhaps  help  Dr.  Riess  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  question, 
and  serve  in  some  degree  to  correct  his  notion,  that  my  results, 
'^  so  far  as  he  is  aware,''  are  equally  unintelligible  in  England 
as  they  are  to  himself  ^'and  others  "  in  Germany. 

I  am  unwilling  to  extend  my  observations  further  on  this 
present  occasion,  not  having  any  predilection  for  a  controversy 
which  seems  to  border  on  so  much  painful  matter  of  difference. 
I  had,  certainly,  when  I  wrote  the  paper  which  appeared  in  your 
May  Number,  not  the  least  intention  of  offering  to  Dr.  Riess 
any  personal  affront.  1  was  perhaps  somewhat  hasty  in  employ- 
ing the  terms  '^  systematic  disparagement,''  which  I  used 
merely  to  represent  a  series  of  depreciating  criticisms  from  time 
to  time  on  my  several  experimental  researches,  laying  in  the  path 
of  Dr.  Riess's  subsequent  inquiries,  and  which  certainly  appeared 
svstematically  connected  with  each  other.  I  Ailly  acquit  Dr. 
Kiess,  however,  of  any  premeditated  injustice  toward  me,  and  I  am 
not  too  proud  to  withdraw  this  expression  in  a  way  courteous  and, 
I  trust,  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Riess.  My  memoir,  as  a  scientific 
document,  I  willingly  leave  to  the  dispassionate  judgement  of  dis- 
interested persons,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  properly  appreciate  all  I 
have  advanced,  and  who  will  perhaps  judge  better  than  I  can, 
whether  Dr.  Riess  has  really  given  any  substantial  reply  to  it 
or  not. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 
6  Windsor  Villas,  Plymouth,  W.  Snow  Haekib. 

8tb  July,  1856. 
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[Continued  from  p.  68.] 
Dec.  13, 1855.— Colonel  Sabine,  R.A.,  Treas.  and  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
rpHE  following  communication  was  read : — 
■■-      "  On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Cysticercus  ceU 
Itdosa,  as  found  in  the  Pig."     By  George  Rainey,  Esq. 

The  Cysticercus  celMosa^  in  its  mature  state,  consists  of  two 
parts :  one  a  small  oval  cyst,  composed  of  a  very  thin  membrane, 
rendered  uneven  on  its  external  surface  by  minute  ro^nded  projec- 
tions, and  containing  in  its  interior,  granular  matter,  particles  of 
oil,  and  a  colourless  fluid.  This  may  be  called  its  ventral  portion. 
The  other  is  folded  inwards,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  cyst  just 
described,  but  by  pressure  it  may  be  made  to  protrude.  This  part 
is  sometimes  called  the  neck.  Its  length  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent Cysticerci,  depending  upon  their  age.  It  is  hollow,  having 
strong  membranous  parietes,  wrinkled  transversely,  and  composed 
both  of  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres.  The  cavity  has  no  visible 
communication  with  that  of  the  ventral  portion.  It  contains  a 
multitude  of  small  oval  laminated  calcareous  bodies,  which,  when 
acted  upon  by  acids,  effervesce  briskly,  and  become  partially  dis- 
solved, leaving  only  a  small  residue  of  animal  matter.  When  the 
neck  is  protruded,  the  extremity  farthest  from  the  cyst  is  seen  to 
present  an  enlargement,  sometimes  called  the  head,  on  the  free 
surface  of  which  there  is  a  quadrangular  area,  occupied  by 
four  circular  disks  and  a  ring  of  booklets.  Each  angle  contains  a 
disk,  and  the  booklets  are  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  centre  of 
this  space.  The  suctorial  disks  are  traversed  each  by  a  passage 
taking  rather  a  spiral  course,  and  terminating  in  the  cavity  of  the 
neck.  The  membrane  composing  a  disk  presents  two  orders  of 
fibres,  circular  and  radiating.  The  booklets  are  generally  twenty- 
six  in  number,  thirteen  long  and  as  many  short,  arranged  alter- 
nately a  long  and  a  short  one.  Each  consists  of  a  curved  portion 
like  a  bird's  claw,  and  a  straight  portion  or  handle;  and  at  the 
junction  of  these  two  parts  there  are  tubercles,  two  in  the  short 
booklets,  and  only  one  in  the  long  ones.  The  booklets  are  crossed 
by  two  zones  of  circular  fibres.  They  are  also  connected  by 
radiating  fibres,  which  occupy  the  spaces  between  each  adjacent 
pair,  like  the  interosseous  muscles  situated  between  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges.  The  booklets  are  disposed  like  radii,  with 
their  points  turned  outwards  and  the  extremities  of  their  handles 
inwards,  which,  nut  meeting,  circumscribe  a  circular  space  whose 
centre  corresponds  to  that  of  the  quadrangular  area  before  men- 
tioned. At  this  part  there  is  no  perforation  answering  to  an  oral 
orifice,  but  here  the  membrane  is  simply  depressed  so  as  to  present 
a  conical  hollow.  By  pressure  upon  the  neck,  this  membrane  can 
be  made  to  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  tongue-like  process,  to  which 
the  handles  of  all  the  booklets  are  connected,  so  that  when  this 
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part  in  the  living  animal  ia  made  to  moTe,  the  handlei  of  the  hook- 
lets  will  he  drawn  in  with  it,  and  their  points  carried  firom  the 
entozoon,  and  thus  made  to  penetrate  the  part  to  which  it  attaches 
itself.  These  entozoa  are  chiefly  found  in  the  cellular  intervals 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  contained  in  an  adventitious  cyst 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  No  more 
than  one  entozoon  is  ever  met  with  in  one  cyst. 

Development  of  the  Cysticercus  ceUulossB. 
The  earliest  appearance  of  the  incipient  stage  of  the  Oystieercus 
eeUuloB^  is  a  fusiform  collection  of  small  cells  and  molecules  in  the 
substance  of  a  primary  muscular  fasciculus,  or  immediately  beneath 
its  saroolemma.  These  cells,  in  this  condition  of  the  entozoon, 
have  only  an  imperfect  or  partial  covering;  however,  they  soon 
become  completely  enclosed  in  a  well-defined  membrane  which  is 
at  first  homogeneous,  but  which  afterwards  sends  out  short, 
slender,  projecting  fibres,  resembling  short  hairs  or  cilia.  These 
hair-like  fibres,  though  resembling  in  some  respects  cilia,  difiler 
from  them  in  being  much  less  sharply  defined  and  less  pointed; 
however,  for  convenience  sake,  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  cilia. 
Their  direction  is  remarkable.  At  either  extremity  of  the  fusiform 
animal  they  are  reflected  backwards  at  a  very  acute  angle,  like  the 
barbs  of  a  feather,  their  direction  being  of  course  opposite  at  tbe 
two  ends.  They  become  less  and  less  inclined  as  they  approach  the 
middle  of  the  body,  where  they  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face. The  apparatus  of  cilia-like  processes  above  described  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  give  to  the  entozoon,  whilst  in  this  stage  of  its 
tzistenoe,  the  power  of  penetrating  between  the  ultimate  muscular 
fibrilln,  and  thus  to  enable  it  to  force  its  way  from  the  interior  of  a 
primary  fasciculus  into  the  spaces  between  the  muscular  fibres.  This 
will  be  the  efifiect  of  the  friction  of  the  fibrillse  against  the  cilia,  which 
will  aUow  of  motion  in  one  direction  only.  And  as  its  two  ends 
must  move  in  opposite  directions,  the  cilia  will  also  serve  to  aid  the 
entozoon  in  its  development  longitudinally.  That  such  is  their 
ofiSce  will  be  apparent  on  examining  a  sufiioient  number  of  speci- 
mens ;  in  some  of  which  the  primary  fasciculi  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  completely  split  up  by  these  animals.  But  the  correctness  of 
this  inference  is  more  strikingly  proved  by  the  influence  which  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  primary  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
have  upon  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  entozoa.  Thus  in  the 
musoular  parietes  of  the  heart,  where  the  primary  fasciculi  are  smaller, 
and,  from  their  frequent  interlacing,  shorter  than  in  other  parts,  the 
eystieerci  are,  in  this  stage  of  their  development,  also  very  short  and 
of  a  diflerent  form  to  those  found  in  other  muscles,  composed  of 
striped  fibre,  although  in  other  respects  perfectly  similar ;  and,  when 
eompletely  formed,  those  taken  from  the  heart  cannot  be  distinguished 
firom  those  formed  in  other  muscles.  The  cells  which  have  been 
alluded  to  as  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  Cyeticereue  thus  for 
developed,  and  contained  in  the  investment  first  described,  are  all  <rf 
the  same  character,  difiPering  only  in  their  form  and  size,  aocordiBg  to 
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tbfdr  age  and  titiiation.  Those  situated  about  the  centre,  and  fonn* 
ing  the  chief  part  of  its  bulk,  are  collected  together  into  rounded 
masses*  giving  to  many  of  the  animalcules  an  obscurely  annulose 
appearance.  They  are  of  an  elliptical,  or  rather  reniform  figure. 
This  form,  however*  is  not  essential  to  these  cells,  but  merdy  re« 
suits  from  the  circular  shape  of  the  masses  into  which  they  enter, 
the  convexity  of  each  cell  being  a  part  of  the  outline  of  its 
respective  mass.  These  cells  contain  minute  granules,  or  rather 
molecules,  which  are  variously  disposed  in  different  cells,  so  as  to 
present  a  variety, of  appearances,  such  as  curcular  spaces,  which 
mig^t  be  mistaken  for  nuclei,  but  which  seem  rather  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  deficiency  of  the  cell's  contents  at  these  parts,  than  by 
any  distinct  nucleus.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  ceUs  must  be 
examined  in  the  growing  parts  of  the  animal,  and  for  this  purpose  its 
extreme  ends  are  best  adapted.  When  one  of  these  ends  is  about 
to  have  an  addition  made  to  its  length,  the  investing  membrane 
at  this  part  becomes  at  first  very  thui,  and  then  disappears.  A 
clear  space  is  next  seen,  having  in  some  specimens  the  form  of  the 
part  which  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  extremity  of  the  entozoon ; 
in  others  it  has  no  defined  limit.  This  space  contains,  in  some 
cases,  nothing  but  extremely  minute  molecules,  of  different 
shapes;  in  others,  these  molecules  are  mixed  with  granules  oi 
various  sizes,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  pro* 
dttced  by  the  coalescence  of  the  molecules :  and  lastly,  with  these 
molecules  and  granules,  there  are  in  other  examples  very  distinct 
globular  cells,  of  a  bright  aspect,  looking  more  like  nuclei  than 
perfect  cells ;  these  soon  become  flattened  oval,  and  ultimately  take 
the  elliptical  form  before  described.  All  the  time  these  changes  are 
taking  place  m  the  molecules  and  cells,  the  membrane  has  been  in 
progress  of  formation,  so  that  when  the  molecules  have  disappeared, 
and  their  place  has  become  occupied  by  perfect  ceUs,  the  end  of  the 
animal  is  completed.  The  cilia  are  soon  afterwards  added.  The 
lateral  growth  of  these  animals  takes  place  in  the  same  manner:  the 
first  incUcation  is  a  separation  of  the  ciUa,  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
are  larger  st  Uie  sides  of  an  entozoon  than  at  the  extreme  ends ; 
and  then  a  thinning  of  the  membrane  supporting  them ;  and,  lastly, 
the  formation  of  globular  cells,  as  before  noticed.  After  the  animals 
have  become  of  a  considerable  size,  and  forced  their  way  from  the 
interior  of  the  primary  fasciculi  into  the  cellular  spaces  between 
the  larger  muscidar  fibres,  they  still  continue  to  grow,  especially 
in  breadth ;  but  they  lose  their  cilia,  and  gradually  acquire  those 
parts  which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  neck.  The 
first  evidence  of  this  addition  is  the  appearance  of  inversion  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  cyst,  forming  a  small  hollow,  the  sides  of  which 
look  as  if  thrown  into  folds  containing  granular  matter,  and  the 
bottom  presents  a  circular  space  in  which  are  granular  partides  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  but  those  in  the  centre  are  darker  than  the 
rest.  It  is  from  these  particles  that  the  suctorial  disks,  the  hook- 
lets,  and  the  first  of  the  laminated  bodies  are  about  to  be  formed, 
but  a»  yet  none  of  these  parts  are  recognizable.    At  a  stage  a  little 
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more  advanced,  this  apparent  inversion  of  the  cyst  haa  increased, 
the  neck  has  become  longer,  and  the  appeurance  of  dbks,  hook- 
lets,  and  laminated  bodies  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  perfectly 
recognizable.  The  process  of  development  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  booklets,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  of  the  growth  of 
an  animal  tissue  which  presents  such  facilities  for  the  examination 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  effected.  First,  because  the  part  of 
the  entozoon  on  which  these  organs  are  formed,  is  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  admit  of  examination  by  the  highest  magnifying  powers 
without  any  previous  dissection.  Secondly,  because  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed  is  so  characteristic,  and  so  dissimilar 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  that  it  can  be  detected  in  the  minutest 
possible  quantities.  And,  thirdly,  as  only  a  few  of  these  booklets 
are  in  progress  of  development  at  one  time,  and  as  these  are  in  all 
stages  of  formation,  every  step  in  the  progress  of  their  growth  can 
be  traced  from  the  merest  molecule  to  a  perfect  booklet.  This  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  general  theory  of  development,  as  it 
famishes  an  example  of  the  formation  of  a  complete  set  of  organs, 
on  a  plan  more  simple,  and  at  variance  with  the  cell-theory  of 
Schwann  and  others.  Before  one  of  these  booklets  takes  on  a 
recognizable  form,  it  exists  as  a  group  of  exceedingly  refractive 
particles,  all  apparently  of  the  same  composition,  and  of  a  more  or 
less  globular  form,  but  of  very  different  sizes,  some  being  so  minute 
as  scarcely  to  be  visible  by  one- eighth  of  an  inch  lens,  others 
being  almost  as  large  as  ike  handle  of  a  perfect  booklet,  while 
the  rest  are  of  all  dimensions  between  these  extremes.  The  next 
condition  of  a  booklet  is  the  apparent  fusion  or  coalescence  of 
some  of  these  particles  into  the  hooked  part  of  the  organ.  Then 
the  handle  and  tubercles  are  added,  these  having  been  previously 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  smaller  particles,  and  these  latter  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  minutest  and  the  minuter  ones.  Before 
the  several  parts  are  perfectly  consolidated,  their  points  of  junction 
can  be  distinguished,  and  in  other  groups  the  fragments  corre- 
sponding to  those  recently  united  can  be  recognized.  Directly  a 
booklet  is  found,  it  is  of  its  full  dimension ;  and  some  of  its  parts 
are  even  larger  and  more  clumsy-looking  than  in  older  booklets. 
The  substance  of  the  particles  entering  into  these  organs,  after 
they  are  once  formed,  undergoes  no  change  in  its  microscopical 
characters,  but  is  the  same  alter  as  before  their  union.  It  is  im- 
possible to  single  out  any  one  particle  from  the  rest,  which  can  be 
taken  for  the  nucleus  of  a  cell,  or  for  what  physiologists  would  call 
a  nucleated  cell;  and  thus  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  that 
these  organs  have  been  formed  by  transformation  of  previously  ex- 
isting cells,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  appearance  that 
their  formation  is  due  to  the  simple  coalescence  of  homogeneous 
molecules. 

Up  to  the  present  point,  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  are  so 
obvious,  that  their  accuracy  will,  I  think,  not  be  questioned ;  also 
the  interpretation  of  them  is  not  only  that  which  appears  to 
me  the  most  natural,  but  is  almost  self-evident.    There  remain, 
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however,  some  considerationB  <  of  a  more  theoretical  kind,  though 
not  of  less  importance.  It  will  be  asked,  how  the  entozoon,  in  its 
earliest  condition,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  finds  access  to  the 
interior  of  a  primary  fasciculus.  Before  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  I  must  observe  that  my  description  commences  from  a 
condition  of  this  entozoon  so  complete,  that  no  one,  on  examining 
it  in  this  state  with  the  microscope,  will  deny  its  perfect  similarity 
to  those  of  the  higher  form.  But  there  are  other  links  in  the  chain 
which  I  must  now  consider,  and  which  so  far  have  been  omitted 
only  because  I  wished  to  keep  that  which  is  certain  distinct  from 
that  which  is  probable.  Before  the  cells  and  molecules  already 
described  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  present  the  un- 
doubted character  above  mentioned,  they  are  found  aggregated  in 
smaller  groups,  and  even  occurring  individually  in  all  the  primary 
fasciculi  of  the  diseased  muscle ;  their  quantity,  and  the  size  and 
form  of  these  groups,  present  the  greatest  possible  irregularity  in 
the  different  fasciculi.  In  some  the  molecular  deposit  looks  like  an 
early  stage  of  fatty  degeneration,  but  it  has  characters  very  different ; 
one  is  the  shape  of  the  molecules,  which  resemble  in  all  respects 
those  in  the  growing  ends  of  an  entozoon;  and  another  is,  their 
situation,  which  seems  to  be  between  the  primary  fibrillse,  tending 
to  separate  them  longitudinally ;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  an 
abnormal  condition,  and  always  co-existent  with  the  higher  forms 
of  the  Cysticercus ;  and  as  the  entozoon,  as  I  have  first  described  it« 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  on  that  form  all  at  once,  these  groups 
of  molecules  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  its  antecedent 
stage,  or  as  portions  of  Cysticerci  in  progress  of  development.  Bat 
I  also  find  in  the  specimens  of  muscle  infested  with  these  entozoa, 
many  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  blood-vessels  filled  with  organic 
molecules,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  comparison 
of  such  extremely  minute  bodies,  seem  to  resemble  those  molecules 
which  are  found  in  the  primary  fasciculi.  The  vessels  filled  with 
these  molecules  have  their  coats  so  thin  as  to  be  inappreciable,  and 
some  of  the  capillaries  appear  to  be  partially  destroyed,  and  their 
molecular  contents  diffused  among  the  ssu-cous  elements.  As  this 
is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  contents  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as 
of  their  coats,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not  found  ex- 
cepting in  conjunction  with  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Cysticerci,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  molecules  in  question  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  primary  fasciculi,  and  that  it  is  by  their  coalescence 
in  these  fasciculi  that  the  formation- cells  of  the  Cysticerci  are 
formed. 

Addendum,  Dec.  6. — After  an  entozoon  has  left  the  interior  of  a 
primary  fasciculus,  and  arrived  at  the  space  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  it  loses  its  cUiated  investment,  and  increases  in  breadth.  Its 
margin  now  seems  to  be  formed  entirely  by  the  convexities  of 
the  globular  masses  of  cells  of  which  its  body  appears  to  be  made 
up,  causing  it  to  present  a  crenate  form  similar  to  that  of  the  ven- 
tral portion  of  the  perfect  animalcule,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  these  cells  are  compressed.     The  next  change  which  is  visible 
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is  the  formation  of  folds,  which  become  more  perceptible  as  the 
imimal  increases  in  breadth,  and  which  remain  in  the  perfect 
entozoon  bo  long  at  it  is  confined  to  a  small  space,  but  dis- 
appear when  it  gets  to  the  space  between  the  surface  of  a  muscle 
and  the  fascia  covering  it.  The  unfolding  in  this  last  situation 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  imbibition  of  fluid,  and^the  consequent 
distension  of  the  ventral  part,  lliese  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
worm-form  are  best  found  in  those  specimens  of  diseased  muscle 
in  which  the  perfectly  developed  Cysticerci  abound.  Their  number 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  perfect  animalcules  varies  considerably 
in  difierent  specimens. 

I  have  always  succeeded  in  finding  some  of  those  of  the  worm- 
form  along  with  the  perfectly  developed  ones ;  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  as  many  of  one  kind  as  the  other.  After  they  have 
acquired  a  certain  breadth — about  one-twelfth,  or  the  one-eighth  of 
ap  inch, — the  central  part  of  the  cyst  appears  to  be  drawn  inwards, 
forming  a  hollow ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  the  granular  material 
is  deposited  from  which  the  suckers,  booklets,  and  calcareous 
granules  are  formed,  as  above  described. 

Jan.  10,  1856.— Admiral  Beechey,  V.P.,  m  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"On  Insolimc  Acid."   By  Augustus  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 

In  attempting  to  purify  cuminic  acid  by  boiling  with  chromic 
acid,  I  observed  that  this  acid  experienced,  on  the  part  of  this 
reagent,  a  progressive  alteration.  By  twenty-four  hours'  ebullition, - 
cuminic  acid  is  completely  converted  mto  an  acid  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  for  which  I  propose  the  provisional  name  of  intolinie 
acid;  purified  by  the  ordinary  processes,  this  body  furnished  on 
analysis  the  following  relations : — 

but  the  analysis  of  the  salts  demonstrates  that  this  formula  must  be 

doubled,  insolinic  acid  being  a  bibasic  acid. 
I  have  examined  the  following  salts : — 

Insolinic  acid C^g  Hg  Og 

Silver  salt C^g  (A^A  Og 

Copper  salt C^g (HgC  Og 

Banum  salt    C,g (H^B  Og 


Calcium  salt  (at  1 00°  C.) C|«  (H«  C        Oo 

(at  133°  C.) Clf"'-         -' 

Potassium  salt  (neutral)     C,g  yi^^  m%        \jg 


C,g(H,K        Og 

(acid) CigfH^K        Og 

Potassium-sodium  salt   C^g  (H^  K     i)  Og 

When  considered  b^  itself,  insolinic  acid  has  but  slight  claims  on 
the  attention  of  chemists ;  but  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  other 
ffroups  of  bodies,  it  acquires  increased  interest.  Some  years  since, 
Gerhardt  pointed  out  that  to  the  homologous  series  of  monobasic 
fatty  adds  Cn,  H«i,  O4,  the  lowest  terms  of  which  are  formic  and 
acetic  acids,  there  runs  parallel  a  homologous  series  of  bibasic 
am49,  C»,  Hfl«.9  Os>  the  sunplest  member  of  which  is  oxalic  add. 
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These  two  series  of  adds  are  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  and  very 
conclusive  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  members  of  the 
former  may  be  easily  converted  into  those  of  the  latter ;  such  is  the 
case  of  the  transformation  of  butyric  into  succinic  acid,  effected  by 
M.  Dessaignes  under  the  influence  oi  oxidizing  agents. 

The  following  table  exhibits  these  two  series  of  adds  arranged 
according  to  their  carbon : — 

Fonnic  add  

Acetic  add 

Propionic  add   

Butyric  acid 

Valeric  add    

Caproic  add 

(Enanthyhc  acid    

Caprylic  add 

Pelargonic  add 

Rutic  add 

Oxahc  add 

?    

Succinip  acid 

Pyrotartaric  acid  

Adipic  acid    

Pimelic  add  

Suberic  add 

Sebadc  add  

The  existence  and  the  mode  of  formatic add  prove 

that  to  the  series  of  monobasic  aromatic  adds,  CnsHn^.gO;,  the 
lowest  known  term  of  which  is  bensdc  add,  there  corresponds 
likewise  a  series  of  bibasic  adds,  CniJ^ni-%-^0^=^iuni^n>i-\oO^. 
Of  this  series  few  members  are  at  present  known,  but  die  group  of 
aromatic  adds  is  itself  very  imperfect  and  hmited.  The  two  series 
comprise  at  present  the  following  terms : — 

Benzoic  add 0^4  Hg  O4 

Toluyhc  acid CigHg  O4 

^      ^18  ^10  ^4 

Guminic  add C^  Hjg  O4 

?      C,4H408 

TerephthaUc  add 1  p    xj    p. 

Phthalicacid J^w^e  ^s 

Tnsolinic  add Cjg  Hg  Og 

?    C20  HjoOg 

If  we  take  the  carbon  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  it  is  evident 
that  the  bibasic  insolinic  acid  corresponds  to  the  monobasic  add, 
which  stands  between  toluyhc  and  cuminic  add.  In  addition  to  this 
unknown  add,  toluyhc  acid  only  is  represented  in  the  series  of  bibasic 
acids.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  bodies  which  may  be  regarded  as^ 
representatives  of  toluyhc  add,  namely,  phthalic  and  terephthalic 
acids.     Benzoic  and  cuminic  add  are  not  yet  represented. 
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Jan.  17— Prof.  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"Anatomical  and  Physiological  Ohservations  on  the  Organ  of 
Vision,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  alterations  caused  by  sec- 
tion of  the  Optic  Nerve."     Bj  Augustus  Waller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  . 

The  author  begins  by  referring  to  experimental  researches  already 
published  by  him  on  the  effects  produced  on  the  nerves  of  living 
animals  by  section  at  different  points  in  their  course ;  and  he  briefly 
recapitulates  the  chief  results  of  these  experiments,  as  follows,  viz. — 

1.  Section  of  a  spinal  nerve  on  the  distal  side  of  its  ganglion  is  fol- 
lowed by  degeneration  of  the  part  of  the  nerve  beyond  the  section, 
whilst  the  part  still  connected  with  the  sauglion  retains  its  integrity. 

2.  Section  of  the  posterior  root  of  a  spmal  nerve  induces  no  change 
in  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion,  nor  in 
the  portion  of  the  root  which  remains  connected  with  the  ganglion, 
whereas  the  part  of  the  root  attached  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  discon- 
nected with  the  ganglion,  becomes  disorganized.  His  conclusion 
from  these  experiments,  which  have  been  varied  in  different  ways,  is 
"  that  the  spinal  ganglion  is  the  centre  of  the  nutritive  power  of  the 
nerve-fibres  adherent  to  it."  From  other  experiments,  he  concluded 
that  the  anterior  spinal  roots  derive  their  nutritive  influence  from 
the  spinal  cord ;  and  he  has  little  doubt  "  that  every  nerve-fibre  is  in 
connexion  with  a  nerve-cell,  which  exerts  over  it  a  peculiar  influence 
which  enables  it  to  retain  its  structure,*'  &c.  He  does  not  think  it 
proved,  however,  that  all  ganglia  exert  an  influence  both  in  a  cen- 
tral and  peripheral  direction  like  those  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots, 
and  indeed  experiments  have  shown  that  certain  ganglia,  such  as  the 
superior  cervical  of  the  sympathetic,  exert  their  sustaining  power  on 
the  nerve-fibres  connected  vrith  tliem,  in  one  direction  only. 

The  investigation  of  the  effects  of  section  on  the  optic  nerve, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  communication,  promised  to 
yield  interesting  results  on  several  grounds,  and  especially  as  calcu^ 
fated  to  throw  light  on  the  relations  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  to 
those  of  the  opposite  one  in  the  optic  chiasma  or  commissure,  and 
on  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
the  brain. 

After  some  observaticMis  on  the  structure  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
author  describes  his  experimental  procedure.  To  see  the  nerve 
whilst  operating,  and  thus  be  assured  that  the  section  was  effected 
at  the  desired  pointy  he  began  by  dislocating  the  eyeball  forwards 
from  its  socket,  while  the  animal  was  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
This  operation  he  found  could  be  effected  in  the  rabbit,  by  simply 
pressing  the  eyelids  widely  apart,  and  was  unattended  with  any 
serious  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  dogs  the 
operation  is  more  diflicult,  and  occasions  more  injurious  effects. 
When  the  eye  is  dislocated,  its  axis  is  inclined  downwards  and  in- 
wards, and  the  optic  nerve  can  be  reached  without  difficulty ;  so  that 
it  may  readily  be  cut  at  any  desirable  distance  behind  its  place  of 
entrance  into  the  eyeball,  and  may  even  by  moderate  traction  be 
broken  off  immediately  before  the  chiasma. 
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After  stating  various  observations  which  he  made  on  the  dislocated 
eye,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  effects  which  resulted  from 
section  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  condition  of  the  retina  after  the 
operation,  was  studied  during  the  life  of  the  animal  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope ;  and,  after  death,  its  structure,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  optic  nerve  before  and  behind  the  place  of  section,  the  chiasma, 
the  optic  tracts,  and  connected  part  of  the  brain,  was  examined 
with  the  microscope. 

The  elements  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  those  of  Jacob's  membrane, 
were  found  unaltered  four  months  after  the  time  of  section.  The 
distal  part  of  the  optic  nerve  (that  left  in  connexion  with  the  eye- 
ball), examined  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  in  one  case,  and  of  two 
months  in  another,  was  also  discovered  to  be  unaltered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  part  of  the  nerve  behind  or  on  the  central  side  of 
the  section  was  invariably  disorganized.  The  section  was  usually 
performed  on  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye,  and  the  disorganized 
fibres  of  its  central  segment  could  be  traced  back  to  the  left  optic 
tract,  through  the  chiasma,  where  they  obviouslv  decussated  with 
the  sound  fibres  of  the  opposite  nerve.  The  right  optic  tract  had 
undergone  no  change ;  the  fibres  of  the  left  tract  were  disorganized 
as  far  back  as  the  quadrigeminate  bodies,  except  those  running  along 
the  posterior  or  inner  border  of  the  tract ;  which  exception  appears 
to  the  author  to  favour  the  opinion  that  fibres  pass  along  the  tracts 
and  commissures  from  the  quadrigeminate  bodies  of  one  side  to  those 
of  the  other  side,  without  connecting  themselves  with  the  retina. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  his  experiments  do  not  seem  to 
him  to  countenance  the  notion  of  fibres  running  in  the  optic  nerves 
from  one  retina  to  the  other  without  connexion  with  the  brain,  nor 
the  generally  received  doctrine  that  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  are  continuous  with  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  fibres  of  the  nerve  would  seem  to  undergo  decus- 
sation. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  atrophied  and  disorganized 
nervous  substance  are  described  in  the  paper ;  they  were  found  to 
differ  somewhat  in  the  part  of  the  nerve  before  and  that  behind  the 
chiasma,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  different  structure  of  these  parts  in 
the  sound  state. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  geniculate  and  quadrigeminal  bodies 
will  be  communicated  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  paper. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  73.] 

June  18,  1856. — Special  General  Meeting. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  having  been  announced  from  the  Chair  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  lamented  decease  of  Daniel  Sharpe,£sq.,  the  late  President,  the 
Meeting  was  called  to  elect  a  President  and  a  Member  of  Council, 
the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  and  unanimously  elected  Col.  Port- 
lock,  R.E.,  to  the  Office  of  President,  and  Hugh  Faleoner,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  as  a  Member  of  Council. 
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Ordinary  Meeting. — ^Col.  Portlock,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  oommunications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Note  on  a  Section  of  Mont  Lacha  near  Mont  Blanc.*'  By 
Major  S.  Charters.  F.G.S. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fitton,  the  author  enclosed  a  section  of  the 
anthraciferous  schist  of  M.  Lacha  (containing  Ammonites  and 
BeUmnites),  that  he  had  taken  during  a  tour  five  years  ago,  and 
which  shows  the  strata  dipping  northward  at  an  angle  of  75° ;  whilst 
the  lines  of  cleavage  are  perpendicular  to  the  stratification.  At  first 
sight,  says  the  author,  the  cleavage-planes  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
ti^en  for  stratification,  but  the  strata  are  evident  on  careful  obser- 
vation, and  do  not  dip  towards  or  under  Mont  Blanc,  but  their  dip 
is  normal,  supposing  Mont  Blanc  to  be  the  centre  of  upheaval. 

2.  "  Notice  of  the  late  Eruption  of  Manna  Loa,  Owhyhee."  By 
W.  Miller,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul,  Sandwich  Islands.  (Forwarded  from 
the  Foreign  Office  by  order  of  Lord  Clarendon.) 

In  a  letter  dated  January  9, 1856,  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  the  lava- 
stream  originating  in  the  eruption  which  broke  out  in  August  last, 
continued  flowing  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  at  which  time  it  appeared 
to  have  been  arrested  in  the  forest  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  Hilo.  In  a  later  communication,  dated  March  1 , 1 856,  Mr.  Miller 
describes  the  lava-stream  as  being  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  as 
having  now  reached  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Hilo.  There  still 
intervenes  about  three  miles'  width  of  dense  forest  between  it  and 
the  open  ground  towards  Hilo,  Byron's  Bay.  It  has  burnt  its  way 
through  the  forest  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  in  two  weeks. 

8.  "On  the  Geology  of  Varna  and  Neighbourhood,  Bulgaria." 
By  Capt.  Spratt,  R.N.,  F.G.S, 

Capt.  Spratt  first  noticed  a  series  of  whitish  calcareous  sandstones 
and  marls,  nearly  1000  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  reddish  sands  and 
marls.  The  former  are  of  marine  origin  and  of  Eocene  tertiary 
date ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  of  freshwater  origin.  Near  Varna  the 
freshwater  beds  have  been  much  denuded,  and  are  not  anywhere 
more  than  200  feet  thick.  At  Cape  Aspro,  flfteen  miles  south  of 
Varna,  both  of  the  series — the  grey  and  the  red  deposits — are  seen 
disturbed,  and  dipping  to  the  south,  but  unconformably,  one  series 
(the  lower)  having  an  angle  of  30®,  whilst  the  upper  dips  at  20°. 
At  Cape  Emineh,  south  of  Cape  Aspro,  and  forming  the  termination  of 
the  Balkan,  these  beds  are  still  more  disturbed  and  dip  to  the  north. 
Capt.  Spratt  then  described  the  geological  appearances  along  the 
coast  southward.  At  the  Gulf  of  Bourgas  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
igneous  rocks,  and  deposits  formed  from  tibeir  waste.  Granite  occurs 
on  the  southern  point  of  the  bay. 

Returning  to  Varna,  Capt.  Sprutt  pointed  out  the  localities  of  the 
fossils  collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  calcareous  sandstones 
abound  in  casts  of  shells  and  in  Oysters  and  Pectens  immediately 
around  Varna ;  and  contain  Nummulites  in  profusion  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lake  near  AUahdyn.  In  this  last-named  neighbourhood 
the  uppermost  strata,  left  by  the  denuding  agencies  that  have  affected 
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the  district,  are  more  durable  than  the  underlying  marls,  &e.,  and 
have  a  thickness  of  about  20  or  30  feet.  They  consist  of  a  stony 
mass  of  Nummulites,  Operculifue,  and  Orbitoides,  with  Peetines,  Tere* 
bratultB,  and  Ostrate.  This  harder  portion  of  the  superficial  rock  has 
become  apparently  ireather-wom  into  vertical  pillars,  either  isolated 
or  still  connected  above  by  an  horizontal  layer  of  hard  rock  which 
has  resisted  the  destructive  action  of  the  weather.  Capt.  Spratt 
observed  that  in  some  places  in  the  vicinity  the  surface-rock  was 
split  by  vertical  cracks,  so  as  to  resemble  an  open  pavement.  These 
fissures,  operated  upon  by  atmospheric  agencies,  illustrate,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  method  in  which  the  columnar  fragments  above 
alluded  to,  and  other  masses  more  or  less  spherical,  remaining  on  the 
land,  must  have  originated.  The  NHmmulites  contained  in  the  dis* 
integrating  rock  have  not  been  destroyed,  but  remain  intact,  lying 
about  in  heaps  around  the  remaining  nodules  of  limestone. 

Capt.  Spratt  referred  to  the  possibility  of  this  columnar  state  of 
the  hard  rock  of  the  upper  marine  series  having  been  brought  about, 
during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  deposition  of  the 
marine  series  and  that  of  the  freshwater  beds  overlying  the  marine 
~ series  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  means  of  water-action;  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  columnar  surface  of  the  degraded  eocene  beds  may 
have  been  covered  up  by  the  later  deposits,  and  subsequently  re- 
excavated.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  of 
columns  occurring  in  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Varna,  at  about  6  fiathoms 
depth.  But  Capt.  Spratt  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  columnar 
degradation  is  atmospheric,  modem,  and  in  actual  progress. 

Capt.  Spratt  then  described  the  geology  of  the  coast  north  of 
Varna.  The  Eocene  deposits  (yellowish  limestone  and  sandy  marls) 
occur  as  far  nearly  as  Mangalia.  The  reddish  AreshWater  sands  and 
marls  then  come  in,  overlying,  and  form  generally  the  steppes  of  the 
Dobrudja.  lAud  shells  occur  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  this 
district.  The  author  then  dwelt  un  the  points  of  correspondence 
between  the  rocks  composing  the  termination  of  the  Balkan  with 
those  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  steppes  of  the  Dobrudja  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  Crimea. 

Capt.  Spratt  proceeded  next  to  consider  the  age  of  the  overlying 
red  marls  and  sands  ;  and  pointed  out  their  resemblance  to  the  fresh- 
water deposits  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  the 
Macedonian  coast,  the  northern  end  of  Eubcea,  and  the  Locrian 
shore.  In  fapt,  almost  all  the  Thracian  peninsula  is  composed  of 
freshwater  deposits  of  brown  and  grey  marls  and  sandstones,  nearly 
horizontal  and  attaining  about  500  feet  of  thickness,  which  appear 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  upper  pleiocene  freshwater  deposits 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Euboea  and  Macedonia, 
and  in  Rhodes,  &c.  on  the  south. 

The  author  concluded  with  a  notice  of  a  post-tertiary  or  recent 
marine  deposit  on  the  coast  of  the  Dardanelles  at  a  height  of  about 
15  or  20  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

4.  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Trinidad,"   By  H.  G.  Bowen,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 
The  northern  district  of  the  Island  of  IVinidad,  with  the  islands 
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between  it  and  the  mainland,  is  composed  of  flagstones^  slates,  and 
schists,  with  quartz-veins  and  some  dark-colonred  intercalated  lime- 
stone. These  rocks  are  all  apparently  nnfossiliferous ;  the  slates 
often  abound  with  iron,  and  some  of  the  quartz- veins  are  slightly 
auriferous.  Stalactitic  caves  occur  in  the  limestone  of  the  Island  of 
Caspar  Grande,  and  at  Las  Cuevas  and  Arouca.  Alluvial  beds  of 
clay  and  gravel  are  extensive  in  this  district,  and  are  sometimes 
60  feet  thick.  At  Lateen  Bay,  in  Chicachicare  Island,  a  patch  of 
aluminous  clay-slate  occurs,  with  seams  of  crystalline  limestone. 
The  soil  of  this  northern  district  is  fertile  on  the  limestone,  and 
barren  on  the  slates.  The  slate-rocks  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  Venezuela,  which  overlie  quartz-rock  at  Upata ;  and  rounded 
boulders  of  quartz-rock  occur  in  the  flagstones. 

In  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  red  sandstone  abounds, 
often  ferruginous,  and  associated  with  clays  which  are  often  either 
bituminous  or  pyritous,  and  contain  lignite  and  impressions  of  dico- 
tyledonous leaves.  In  the  Erin  district  the  clay-beds  have  been 
sometimes  indurated  and  jasperized  by  heat.  They  afford  also  small 
chalybeate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  springs,  and  in  the  blue-clay 
formation  are  found  hillocks  throwing  up  mud  and  water,  and  ponds 
covered  by  a  film  of  mineral  tar.  The  mud-volcanoes  throw  up  saline 
water  and  greyish  mud,  in  a  cold  state,  with  iron-pyrites  and  water- 
worn  pebbles  of  blue  limestone  like  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Island,  and  sometimes  of  sandstone.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  sea ;  and  are  most  active  at  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season.  At  Moruga  small  hills  of  granular  limestone  occur. 
The  succession  of  deposits  in  this  southern  part  of  Trinidad  appears 
to  be — beginning  from  below — 1.  Sandstone,  variegated  sands, 
lignitiferous  clays  (sometimes  jasperized),  and  the  Moruga  lime- 
stone; 2.  Blue  and  brown  clays,  with  bitumen;  comprising  the 
pitch-lakes,  salt  and  alum  springs,  &c. ;  3.  Modem  marine  sand 
foimation,  from  50  to  100  feet  thick ;  and  alluvial  deposits,  seldom 
more  than  30  feet  thick. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Trinidad  appears  to  consist  of  the  red  sand, 
stones  and  bituminous  clays  as  far  north  as  Matura,  beyond  which 
the  clay- slates  set  in. 

The  western  coast  of  the  island,  south  of  Port  of  Spain,  which  is 
built  of  the  slate-rocks  and  limestone,  exhibits  only  modem  alluvial 
deposits,  sometimes  calcareous,  frequently  ferruginous,  and  resting 
towards  the  south  on  the  red  sandstone  of  the  southern  district. 

5.  "On  the  fossils  found  in  the  Chalk-flints  and  Greensand  of 
Aberdeenshire."   By  J.  W.  Salter,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and  W.  Baily,  Esq, 

A  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  chalk-flints  and  greensand  in  Aber- 
deenshire has  been  published  by  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  in  the 
Proceed.  Glasgow  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  and  the  Phil.  Mag.  1850. 
p.  430,  and  some  of  the  facts  had  been  previously  noticed ;  but  no 
lists  of  the  fossils  hnd  been  given.  This  communication  showed 
the  presence  of  characteristic  Upper  Greensand  fossils  in  the  low 
ground  at  Moreseat :  Thetis  minor.  Area  carinata.  Pinna  tetragona, 
and  Galerites  castanea.  The  Lima  elegana  of  Nilsson  is  a  new  fossil 
for  Britain,  and  is  found  with  the  ordinary  Inocerami  and  Echinites 
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of  the  Chalk  in  the  rolled  flints  which  form  terraces  round  the  hills 
in  Aberdeenshire.  The  probable  continuity,  therefore,  of  these  beds 
vdth  those  of  the  south  of  Sweden,  where  the  same  order  of  suc- 
cession prevails,  is  inferred ;  the  extension  of  the  Upper  Greensand 
so  far  north  is  a  point  of  much  interest.  The  Antrim  beds  are  pro- 
bably Lower  Greensand  only  :  at  least  their  age  is  doubtful. 

6.  "  On  the  Correlation  of  the  Middle  Eocene  Tertiaries  of 
England,  France,  and  Belgium.'*  By  J.  Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.R.S.« 
Treas.  G.S. 

In  a  former  paper  the  author  had  shown  the  correlation  of  the 
strata  beneath  the  Bracklesham  series  in  England,  the  Calcaire 
grossier  and  Lits  Coquilliers  in  France,  and  the  Upper  Ypresian 
systen^  in  Belgium,  and  which  he  had  proposed  to  designate  as  the 
"  London  Tertiary  Group,"  from  the  circumstance  of  these  strata  at- 
taining the  largest  and  most  distinct  development  in  the  English  area. 
In  the  present  paper  Mr.  Prestwich  entered  into  an  account  of  the 
structures  of  the  deposits  next  above.  In  France  this  is  the  Calcaire 
grossier,  which  the  French  geologists  have  divided  into  four  stages ; 
— 1.  a  lower  one  of  green  sands,  with  few  fossils ;  2.  a  middle  one^ 
of  a  calcareous  freestone,  abounding  in  marine  organic  remains 
(Grignon,  Courtagnon,  and  other  celebrated  localities  being  in  beds 
of  this  zone)  ;  3.  an  upper  division,  of  harder  and  more  flaggy  cal- 
careous rock,  rich  in  Miliolites  and  Cerithium,  mixed  with  a  few  fresh- 
water shells  and  the  remains  of  plants  and  land  animals ;  and  4.  a 
series  of  white  and  light  green  marls,  apparently  of  freshwater  origin. 
Each  division  attains  at  places  a  thickness  of  30  to  40  feet,  but  the 
lower  ones  are  thickest  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  Paris  basin ; 
whilst  the  upper  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are  thickest  to  the  eastward. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  deposit,  therefore,  rarely  at  any  one  place 
exceeds  100  feet,  whilst  the  Upper  Bracklesham  series,  with  which 
it  corresponds,  is  more  than  500  feet  thick.  This  difference  the 
author  attributed  to  a  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  English  area  than 
of  the  French  at  that  geological  period.  This,  he  showed,  was  accom- 
panied by  more  marine  conditions  prevailing  all  through  the  English 
deposit,  and  by  the  continuance  throughout  of  the  same  green  sands 
which  in  France  were  confined  to  the  lower  division.  That  the 
whole  series  was,  however,  synchronous  with  the  Calcaire  grossier 
he  considered  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that,  although  the  fresh- 
water beds  which  existed  in  France  did  not  extend  to  this  country, 
yet  the  organic  remains  of  some  of  the  beds  of  the  Bracklesham 
series  gave  evidence  of  one  upper  division  higher  than  the  beds  with 
the  Venericardia  planicosta  and  Cerithium  giganteum  of  Bracklesham, 
for  at  the  latter  place  the  proportion  of  shells  ranging  up  into  the 
overlying  Barton  series  was  30  to  100,  whereas  in  some  beds  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  F.  Edwards  at  Bramshaw,  and  apparently  at  the 
top  of  the  Bracklesham  series,  the  proportion  is  46  to  100.  ITie 
middle  beds  of  the  Bracklesham  series  show  the  closest  affinity  with 
the  Middle  Calcaire  grossier,  although  there  are  only  140  species 
in  common.  The  lowest  division  of  this  series  is  more  fossiliferous 
in  England  than  in  France,  showing  a  closer  relation  (43  to  100) 
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with  the  underlying  beds  than  does  the  mass  of  the  Caleaire  grossier, 
in  which  the  proportion  is  as  28  to  100.  The  total  number  of 
Molluscs  in  the  Caleaire  grossier  of  the  Oise  is  651,  and  in  the 
Bracklesham  series  of  Hampshire  368. 

Abore  this  zone  is  the  series  of  the  Gr^s  Moyen  in  France  and 
Barton  clays  in  England.  Owing  to  the  number  of  Caleaire  gros- 
sier fossils  which  had  been  found  at  Barton,  these  beds  had  been 
considered  synchronous  with  the  Caleaire  grossier,  a  yiew  which 
the  author  himself  had  formerly  adopted  with  reserve.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  Bracklesham  series  probably  represented  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Caleaire  grossier,  and  that  the  distinction  between 
the  Bracklesham  and  Barton  series  was  of  equal  value  to  that 
between  the  Caleaire  grossier  and  the  Sables  moyens,  the  author  now 
correlated  the  Barton  clays  with  the  Sables  moyens,  as  suggested  by 
M.  Graves,  M.  Dumont,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  M.  Hubert.  He, 
however,  alluded  to  Uie  difficulty  of  doing  this  upon  the  evidence  of 
any  small  number  of  organic  remains,  or  even  of  a  few  species  con- 
sidered characteristic  in  one  area ;  and  he  showed  that  in  the  Barton 
clay  itself,  although  there  were  many  Gr^s  moyen  species  (63),  still 
there  were  a  greater  number  of  Caleaire  grossier  species  (69).  In 
the  same  way  in  the  Laekeuian  system  of  Belgium,  which  overlaid 
the  Bruzellian  system  (the  equivalent  of  the  Caleaire  grossier), 
there  are  forty-five  Caleaire  grossier  and  Bracklesham  sand  species, 
and  only  forty-four  Barton  and  Gr^s  moyen  species.  But  Mr. 
Prestwich  showed  that,  taking  the  per-ceutage  of  species  which 
range  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  series,  eaoh  area  offered  nearly 
an  equal  amount  of  distinction,  as  out  of  100  species  of  the  lower 
series  there  are  in  England  30,  in  France  35,  and  in  Belgium  32, 
which  range  upwards. 

Mr.  Prestwich  mentioned  that  M.  Graves  had  recognized  several 
well-known  Barton  species,  such  as  the  Voluta  depauperata,  V.athleta, 
OHva  Branderi,  Conua  scabriusculus,  &c.,  in  the  Sables  moyens 
of  the  Oise.  The  total  known  number  of  the  Sables  moyens  species 
is  377,  and  of  the  Barton  clays  252. 

These  series  the  author  proposed  to  term  the  *' Paris  Tertiary 
Ghroup  "  (its  lower  part),  as  the  several  members  of  it  were  more 
complete  in  France  than  in  England,  and  contained  a  richer  and  better- 
preserved  fauna.  This  Paris  group  forms  the  great  Nummulitic 
zone.  Hitherto  none  of  these  Rhizopoda  have  been  found  in  the 
London  group.  The  author  concluded  with  some  general  observations 
on  the  extent  of  the  ancient  seas  and  the  position  of  the  dry  land, 
and  took  occasion  to  observe  on  the  fact,  that,  although  the  several 
deposits  in  each  country  were  so  rich  in  organic  remains,  yet  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  had  hitherto  been  identified  as  com- 
mon to  the  several  areas.  Nevertheless  the  same  genera  prevailed, 
and  the  relative  number  of  species  of  each  genus  was  generally 
tolerably  well  maintained.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Palaeontolo- 
gists would,  in  cases  where  there  was  now  good  reason  to  believe  the 
strata  to  be  synchronous,  inquire  into  the  extent  of  variation  which 
the  same  species  might  undergo  in  areas  where  the  sea  had  presented 
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0U€h  different  conditions  of  deptb»  mineral  composition  of  sea-bottom, 
&c.  A  certain  number  of  peculiar  species  must  necessarily  result 
from  such  different  conditions,  but  the  author  considered  it  pro- 
bable that  the  same  causes  would  lead  to  the  existence  of  such 
marked  varieties  as  might,  viewing  each  area  separately  and  inde- 
pendently, cause  some  varieties  to  assume  the  permanence  and 
importance  of  specific  diffierences.  Until  the  exact  synchronism  of 
any  deposit  is  established,  the  Palaeontologist  cannot  always  fuUy 
take  these  causes  into  consideration,  and  many  admirable  monographs 
on  Tertiary  fossils  have  necessarily  been  founded,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  differences  actually  apparent,  and  persistent  in  the  several 
areas. 

Mr.  Prestwich  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  continue  this 
inquiry  at  a  future  period,  and  to  examine  into  the  correlation  of  the 
curious  and  interesting  freshwater  and  fluviatile  series  overlying  the 
Barton  clay  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


XXII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  HEAT  ABSORBED  IN  CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITIONS. 

7b  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 
Gentlbmsn,  Manchester,  July  4,  1856. 

TN  your  Number  for  this  month,  p.  74,  Dr.  Woods  mis-states  the 
-^  results  I  arrived  at  fifteen  years  ago,  and  endeavours  to  support 
his  own  claims  as  an  original  discoverer  by  setting  up  one  portion  of 
my  papers  in  contradiction  to  another.  He  says  that  when  I  caused  the 
current  to  pass  through  an  electrolyte,  I  did  not  find  the  same  law  to 
exist  as  when  it  passed  through  a  metallic  conductor.  On  the  con- 
trary.he  will  find  in  my  paper  (Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1841,  pp.  270-274)  the 
account  of  seven  experiments,  by  which  it  was  proved,  that  in  an  elec* 
troly  tic  cell  the  heat  is  evolved  proportionally  to  the  resistance  to  con- 
duction and  the  square  of  the  current, — the  same  law  which  I  had  shown 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  a  metallic  wire  and  in  that  of  the  cell  of  a  bat- 
tery. Also  at  p.  275,  he  will  see  a  general  rule  expressed  as  follows : — 
"  When  any  voltaic  arrangement,  whether  simple  or  compound,  passes 
a  current  of  electricity  through  any  substance,  whether  an  electrolyte 
or  not,  the  total  voltaic  heat  which  is  generated  in  any  time  is  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  atoms  which  are  electrolyzed  in  each  cell 
of  the  circuit,  multii'lied  by  the  virtual  intensity  of  the  battery."  A 
foot-note  to  the  word  '  virtual '  explains  its  meaning  by  aaying,  that 
"  If  a  decomposing  cell  be  in  the  circuit,  the  virtual  intensity  of  the 
battery  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  its  resistance  to  electrolyzation." 
I  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  above  proposition  is  sufiiciently  clear, 
but  will  nevertheless  illustrate  it  by  two  examples.  Suppose,  first, 
we  take  a  voltaic  battery  of  20  iron  zinc  pairs,  and  connect  its  ter- 
minals by  a  metallic  wire.  After  a  certain  interval  of  time,  we  find 
100  atoms  or  chemical  equivalents  of  zinc  dissolved  in  each  cell  of 
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the  battery.  Then  the  entire  amount  of  heat  evolved  ^iU  be  ex- 
pressed by  100X20=  2000.  Suppose,  secondly,  we  employ  the  same 
battery  to  decompose  water ;  the  virtual  intensity  of  the  entire  bat- 
tery circuit  will  then  be  20--3^=16|  (see  p.  272  of  the  above- 
named  memoir)  ;  and  when  100  atoms  of  zinc  in  each  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery have  been  dissolvedi  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  when 
100  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  liberated  in  the  decomposing 
cell,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  entire  circuit  will  be  expressed  by 
100  X  16|=1666.  The  difference  between  2000  and  1666,  or  334, 
represents  of  course  the  heat  taken  up  in  effecting  the  separation  of 
100  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  100  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  liberating 
them  in  the  gaseous  state. 

In  p.  276  it  will  be  seen  that  I  deduced  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  hydrogen  from  the  quantity  of  heat  due  to  the  intensity  of  battery 
required  to  electrolyze  water.  In  other  words,  I  found  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  hydrogen  by  observing  the  heat  lost  in  the  voltaic  cir- 
cuit when  water  was  decomposed. 

My  subsequent  papers  confirm  and  extend  the  facts  arrived  at  in 
1841,  and  indicate  the  effects  of  secondary  actions  in  the  battery, 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of  heat  when  positive  metals, 
such  as  zinc,  are  employed  as  electrodes  evolving  hydrogen,  the 
mechanical  value  of  chemical  changes,  &c.  It  is  in  giving  a  more 
defined  expression  to  the  law  of  the  evolution  of  heat  by  combustion 
that  Dr.  Woods  erroneously  supposes  I  have  contradicted  myself. 
The  passage  he  refers  to  (Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1843,  pp.  442,  443)  sim- 
ply  states  *'  more  explicitly,  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  attraction  of 
affinity,  but  rather  the  mechanical  force  expended  by  the  atoms  in 
falling  towards  one  another,  which  determines  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved."  This  mo- 
dification appeared  to  me  necessary,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  product  of  the  attraction  of  particles 
into  the  distance  they  have  to  traverse  in  order  to  combine,  rather 
than  the  attraction  itself,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  source  of  heat. 

If,  therefore,  my  paper  on  the  heat  disengaged  in  chemical  com- 
binations, sent  to  the  French  Academy  in  1846,  and  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  June  1852,  were  to  go  for  nothing,  my 
claim  to  priority  would  be  completely  established ;  but  I  maintain, 
along  with  the  most  eminent  scientific  authorities,  that  a  paper  dates 
from  the  time  that  its  receipt  has  been  certified  by  a  scientific  body. 
My  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
other  learned  bodies,  who  cause  the  date  on  which  a  paper  comes  to 
hand,  as  well  as  that  on  which  it  is  read,  to  be  duly  certified.  I 
may  add,  that  Faraday  has  dated  his  '  Experimental  Researches ' 
from  the  time  they  were  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society.  My  own  paper  was  not  only  duly  acknowledged  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  for  February  9,  1 846,  but  was  referred  to  a  Commis- 
sion. It  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Jambs  P.  Joulb. 
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CLEAVAGE  OF  COMPRESSED  WHITE  LEAD. 

7  St.  Mary's  Road,  Canonbury^ 
My  dbab  Tyndall,  July  21,  1856. 

In  aa  account  of  your  lecture  "  On  the  Cleavage  of  Crystals  and 
Slate  Rocks  "  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xii.  p.  46),  you  have  noticed  my  ex- 
perience in  the  consolidation  of  precipitated  white  lead,  and  have 
correctly  stated  the  unfavourable  results  of  my  first  attempts  with 
conical  moulds.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  to  learn  that  the  difficulty  was  entirely  overcome 
by  substituting  cylindrical  moulds.  By  their  employment  the  lateral 
spreading  of  the  mass  was  prevented,  and  cakes  of  white  lead  were 
produced  which  broke  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  which  con- 
sequently could  readily  be  ground  to  a  granular  powder. 

I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Warbbn  Db  la  Rub. 


ON  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  IODIDE  OP  SILVER  TOWARDS  AMMONIA. 
BY  DR.  A.  VOGEL,  JUN. 

The  yellow  precipitate  furnished  by  iodide  of  potassium  with  ni* 
trate  of  silver,  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia,  but  acquires  a  paler 
colour  therein.  The  author  has  found  that  this  change  of  colour  is 
owing  to  a  combination  of  the  iodide  of  silver  with  ammonia. — 
Buchner's  Neues  Repert.  vol,  v.  p.  53. 


ELECTROLYTICAL  INVESTIGATIONS.      BY  M.  MAGNUS. 

It  is  well  known  that  saline  solutions  do  not  follow  the  law  of 
equivalent  decomposition  by  the  galvanic  current,  as  established 
by  Faraday,  for  Daniell  found  that  they  are  decomposed  in  such  a 
manner  that,  besides  1  equiv.  of  acid  and  base,  I  equiv.  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  separated.  Thus  when  a  voltameter  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  interposed  in  the  circuit  together  with  the  saline 
solution,  equal  quantities  of  gas  are  evolved  from  both  the  saline 
aolation  and  the  voltameter ;  but  besides  this,  the  salt  is  decomposed, 
and  1  equiv.  of  free  acid  is  separated  at  the  positive  electrode,  and 
1  equiv.  of  free  base  at  the  negative.  The  decomposition  in  the  saline 
solution  is  therefore  twice  as  great  as  that  in  the  voltameter. 

To  explain  this  remarkable  phaenomenon,  or  bring  it  into  agree- 
ment with  Faraday's  law,  Daniell  found  himself  compelled  to  regard 
sulphate  of  soda,  not  as  consisting  of  base  and  acid  in  accordance 
with  the  general  view,  but  as  composed  of  sodium  with  a  compound 
of  1  atom  of  sulphur  and  4  atoms  of  oxygen.  He  gave  the  name  of 
oxysulphion  to  this  compound,  and  was  of  opinion  that  all  oxysalts 
have  a  similar  composition ;  so  that  sulphate  of  copper  must  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  copper  and  oxysulphion,  nitrate  of  potash. 
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of  potasBium  and  oxynitrion,  and  bo  forth,  an  opinion  which  he  has 
subsequently  endeavoured  to  establish  in  a  more  comprehensive  in- 
quiry published  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Miller. 

Although  this  view  agrees  with  that  first  put  forward  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  regarding  the  composition  of  salts,  and  though  much 
may  be  said  in  its  fttvour  upon  purely  chemical  grounds,  as  has  been 
done  by  Berzelius  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Lehrbuch,  yet  many 
more  reasons  may  be  brought  against  it,  as  stated  by  Berzelius  in 
the  same  place ;  amongst  which  one  of  Uie  principal  is,  that  neither 
oxysulphion  nor  any  of  the  analogous  compounds  has  y^t  been 
prepared. 

Almost  all  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  decom- 
position of  salts  by  the  galvanic  curfent  since  Daniell  and  Miller, 
have  found  themselves  obliged  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Daniell's 
explanation.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  Professor  Buff,  in  his 
memoir  upon  the  Law  of  Electrolysis ;  De  la  Rive  in  the  recently 
published  second  part  of  his  TraitS  d'^lectriciti ;  and  £.  Becquerel 
in  his  memoir  Des  lots  qui  president  d  'B  decomposition  ^lectro^ 
ehimique  des  corps.  Hittorff  alone,  in  his  investigation  of  the  tra- 
velling of  the  ions,  starts  hom  a  different^  explanation,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  g^t  rid  of  the  diificulties  of  the  case. 

The  author  has,  in  the  first  place,  repeated  Daniell's  experiments. 
He  obtained  the  same  general  results ;  but  a  full  equiv.  of  acid  and  base 
was  not  always  separated  for  1  equiv.  of  oxygen,  the  former  amounting 
only  to  between  60  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  equiv.  of  the  oxygen.  He 
then  passed  to  the  explanation  of  this  apparently  double  decomposi- 
tion, and  shows  that  for  this  purpose  Daniell's  supposition  is  unne- 
cessary. He  is  much  more  inclined  to  conclude  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  to  separate  a  simple  body  from  a  compound  the  same 
force  is  always  required,  whether  it  is  combined  with  only  one  simple 
body  to  form  a  binary,  or  with  several  bodies  to  form  a  saline  com- 
pound. 

Starting  from  this  point,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Faraday's 
law  of  equivalent  decomppsition  is  applicable  not  only  to  binary,  but 
also  to  saline  and  all  other  inorganic  compounds. 

Daniell,  as  appears  from  his  reply  t8  the  objections  raised  against  him 
by  Dr.  Hare,  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  his  theory,  especially 
because  he  could  in  no  other  way  explain  how  the  same  current  which 
bore  the  metal  to  the  negative  electrode  should  convey  the  oxygen 
and  acid,  and  consequently  two  bodies  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
a  transference,  in  the  sense  in  which  Daniell  appears  to  have  under- 
stood it,  does  not  take  place ;  and  it  ifiay  be  shown,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain cases,  that  for  1  equiv.  of  m^jtal  or  hydrogen  which  lb  set  free 
at  the  negative  electrode,  1  equiv,  of  acid  and  1  equiv.  of  oxygen 
must  be  set  free  at  the  positive  electrode. 

In  order  to  mark  these  cases  more  decidedly,  the  author  next 
occupied  himself  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  separation  of 
a  substance  takes  place  from  an  electroljrte  in  which  several  sepa- 
rable substances  are  present.  He  has  found  that  the  separation  de- 
pends,— 
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1.  On  the  density  of  the  current ; 

2.  On  the  proportionB  in  which  the  different  substances  exist  in 
the  fluid; 

3.  On  the  nature  of  the  electrodes ; 

4.  On  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  one  or  the  other  sub- 
stance can  be  carried  from  stratum  to  stratum  within  the  fluid,  as 
well  as  on  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  transmission, 
either  in  the  shape  of  porous  walls  or  in  any  other  form. — Bericht. 
der  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1856,  p.  158. 


MBTSOBOLOGICAL  OB8EEVATIONS  FOB  JUNB  1866. 

Chi9wiek,—Z\mt\.  Hazy:  doudy.  2,3.  Very  fine.  4.  Very  fine:  doudy: 
lightning  at  night.  6 — 7.  Very  fine.  8.  Dull  and  doudy.  9, 10,  Very  fine, 
11.  Cloudless.  12.  Very  fine:  rain  at  night.  13.  Rain.  14.  Showery  and 
boisterous.  15.  Very  fine :  doudy :  dear  and  fine.  16.  Very  fine.  17.  Showery. 
18.  Very  fine  :  doudy:  rain.  19.  Rain.  20.  Showery.  21.  Very  fine  :  cloudy : 
rain.    22.  Cloudy  and  fine.     23.  Overcast.    24.  Veiy  fine :  uniformly  oyercast. 

25.  Very  fine.  26.  Sultry.  27.  Cloudless  and  hot.  28.  Uniformly  overcast : 
sultry :  cold  at  nij^t :  range  of  temperature  45**.    29,  30.  Clear  and  dry  air. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  montir    58^*65 

Mean  temperature  of  June  1855    57*98 

Mean  temperature  of  June  for  tbe  last  thirty  years     60  *81 

Average  amount  of  rain  in  June     l-880inob. 

Bot^on.— June  1.  Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  2 — 6.  Fine.  7.  Cloudy.  8— 
11.  Fine.    12.  Cloudy :  rain  r.u.    13, 14.  Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    15.  Cloudy, 

16.  Fine.  17.  Rain  a.m.  18.  Cloudy.  19.  Cloudy:  rain  a.m.  20.  Qoudy. 
21.  Fine :  rain  p.m.    22.  Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    23, 24.  Cloudy.    25.  Fine. 

26.  Cloudy :  thermometer  SO""  p.m.  27.  Fine :  thunder  p.m.  28.  Cloudy.  29. 
Fine.    30.  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Sandmek  Mame,  Orkney. — June  1.  Cloudy  a.m.  i  driazle  p.m.  2.  Drizzle  a.m.  : 
bright  P.M.  3.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.  4.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  drops  p.m.  5.  Bright 
▲•M. :  doudy  p.m.  6.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.  7.  Rain  a.m.  :  bright  p.m.  8.  Clear 
A.M.  and  P.M.  9.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  drops,  clear  p.m.  10.  Clear  a.m.  :  showers  p.m. 
!!.•  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  12, 13.  Bright  a.m.  :  dear,  fine  p.m.  14.  Cloudy  a.m«  : 
sleet-sbowers  p.m.    15.  Clear  a.m.  x  doudy  p.m.    16.  Showers  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m. 

17.  Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  18.  Bright  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  19.  Rain  a.m.  : 
bright  P.M.  20.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  bright  p.m.  21.  Rain  a.m.  :  bright  p.m.  22. 
Bright  A.M.  and  p.m.  23.  Clear  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  24.  Fog  a.m.  :  drizzle  p.m. 
25.  Hazy  a.m.  :  damp  p.m.  26.  Drops  a.m.  :  rain,  dear  p.m.  27.  Bright  a.m.  : 
damp  p.m.    28.  Damp  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.    29,  30.  Clear  a.m.  :  doudy  p.m. 

.  Mean  temperature  of  June  for  previous  twenty-nine  years   ...  52°'76 

Mean  temperature  of  this  month     51  '47 

Mean  temperature  of  June  1855     52*23 

Average  quantity  of  rain  in  June  for  previous  sixteen  years ...     2*24  inches. 
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XXIII.  Further  Researches  on  the  Polarity  of  the  Dtamoffnetic 
Force.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.8.,  Membre  de  la  Soc%6t6 
Hollaniake  des  Sciences ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Physical 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution*. 

Introduction, 

A  TEAR  ago  I  placed  before  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of 
an  investigation  "  On  the  Nature  of  the  Force  by  which 
Bodies  are  repelled  from  the  Poles  of  a  Magnet  f.''  The  simul- 
taneous exhibition  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  case  of 
magnetized  iron  is  the  fact  on  which  the  idea  of  the  polarity  of 
this  substance  is  founded ;  and  it  resulted  from  the  investiga* 
tion  referred  to^  that  a  corresponding  duality  of  action  was 
maniftsted  by  bismuth.  In  those  experiments  the  bismuth  was 
the  moveable  object  upon  which  fixed  magnets  were  caused  to 
act^  and  from  the  deflection  of  the  bismuth  its  polarity  was 
inferred.  But^  inasmuch  as  the  action  is  reciprocal^  we  ought 
also  to  obtain  evidence  of  diamagnetic  polarity  by  reversing  the 
conditions  of  experiment;  by  making  the  magnet  the  move- 
able object,  and  inferring  from  its  deflection  the  polarity  of  the 
mass  which  produces  the  deflection.  This  experiment  would  be 
complementary  to  those  described  in  the  communication  referred 
to^  and  existing  circumstances  invested  the  experiment  with  a 
great  degree  of  interest  and  importance. 

In  fact  an  experiment  similar  to  that  here  indicated  was  made 
by  Professor  W.  Weber,  previous  to  my  investigation,  .and  the 

*  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1856,  part  i. ;  havinfi^  been 
received  by  the  Royal  Society  November  27,  1856^  and  read  December  20. 
1856. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1855;  and  Phil.  Mag.  for  September  1855. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  78.  Sept.  1856.  M 
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result  was  such  as  to  satisfy  its  author  of  the  reverse  polarity  of 
diamagnetic  bodies.  I  v/ill  not  here  enter  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  and  mode  of  experiment  by  which  this 
result  was  obtained ;  for  the  instrument  made  use  of  in  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  being  simply  a  refinement  of  that  made  use  of  by 
M.  Weber,  its  explanation  will  embrace  the  explanation  of  his 
apparatus.  For  the  general  comprehension  of  the  criticisms  to 
which  M.  Weber's  results  have  been  subjected,  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remark,  that  in  his  experiments,  a  bismuth  bar, 
within  a  vertical  spiral  of  copper  wire,  through  which  an  electric 
current  was  transmitted,  was  caused  to  act  upon  a  steel  magnet 
freely  suspended  without  the  spiral.  When  the  two  ends  of  the 
bar  of  bismuth  were  permitted  to  act  successively  upon  the  sus 
pended  magnet,  a  motion  of  the  latter  was  observed,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  bismuth  bar  was  polar,  and  that  its  polarity  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  iron. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  eminence  of  M.  Weber 
as  an  experimenter,  this  result  failed  to  produce  general  convic- 
tion. Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  paper  '^  On  the  polar  or  other^  con- 
dition of  diamagnetic  bodies  *,''  had  shown  that  results  qidte 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  M.  Weber,  in  his  first  investigation 
with  bismuth,  were  obtained  in  a  greatly  exalted  degree,  with 
gold,  silver  and  copper;  the  efiect  being  one  of  induction, 
and  not  one  due  to  diamagnetic  polarity.  He  by  no  means 
asserted  that  his  results  had  the  same  origin  as  those  obtained 
by  M.  Weber;  but  as  the  latter  philosopher  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  source  of  error  which  Mr.  Faraday^s  experiments 
rendered  manifest,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
overlooked,  and  the  observed  action  attributed  to  a  wrong 
cause.  In  an  article  published  in  his  *  Massbestimmungen '  in 
1852,  M.  Weber,  however,  with  reference  to  this  point,  writes 
as  follows : — ^'  I  will  remark  that  the  article  transferred  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  of  Saxony  to  Poggendorffs 
Annalen  was  only  a  preliminary  notice  of  my  investigation, 
the  special  discussion  of  which  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
communication.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  in  the 
experiments  referred  to  I  sought  to  eliminate  the  inductive 
action  by  suitable  combinations ;  but  it  is  certainly  far  better  to 
set  aside  this  action  altogether,  as  has  been  done  in  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  present  memoir.'^ 

One  conviction  grew  and  strengthened  throughout  these  dis- 
cussions— this,  namely,  that  in  experiments  on  diamagnetic 
polarity  great  caution  is  required  to  separate  the  pure  effects  of 
diamagnetism  from  those  of  ordinary  induction.     With  refer- 

*  Experimental  Researches,  2640,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1850 
p.  171. 
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ence  to  even  the  most  recent  experiments  of  M.  Weber — those 
to  which  he  has  referred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  above  citation 
— ^it  is  strongly  urged  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  sepa- 
ration referred  to  has  been  effected.  In  those  experiments^  as 
already  stated^  a  cylinder  of  bismuth  was  suspended  within  a 
vertical  helix  of  covered  copper  wire,  and  the  action  of  the 
cylinder  upon  a  magnet  suspended  opposite  to  the  centre  or 
neutral  point  of  the  helix  was  observed.  To  increase  the  action, 
the  position  of  the  cylinder  was  changed  at  each  termination  of 
the  minute  a.wing  of  the  magnet,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations 
being  thus  increased,  and  the  effect  rendered  more  sensible  to 
the  eye.  Now,  it  is  urged,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  these  motions  of  a  metallic  mass  within  an  excited  helix 
induced  currents  will  be  developed,  which,  acting  upon  the 
magnet,  will  produce  the  motions  observed.  The  failure  indeed 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  diamagnetic  polarity  by  other 
means  has,  in  the  case  of  some  investigators,  converted  this 
belief  into  a  certainty. 

Among  the  number  whom  M.  Weber's  experiments  have  failed 
to  convince,  M.  Matteucci  occupies  a  prominent  place.  With 
reference  to  the  question  before  us  this  philosopher  writes  as 
follows*: — *'In  reading  the  description  of  the  experiments  of 
M.  Weber,  we  are  struck  on  beholding  the  effects  produced  by 
moving  the  bismuth  when  there  is  no  current  in  the  spiral. 
Although  the  direction  of  oscillation  in  this  latter  case  is  opposed 
to  that  observed  when  the  spiral  is  active,  still  the  fact  excites 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these  experimentsf*  To  deduce  rigorously  the  demonstra" 
tion  of  diamagnetic  polarity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute/or 
the  bismuth,  masses  formed  of  insulated  fragments  of  the  metals, 
to  vary  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  and  above  all,  to  compare 
the  effects  thus  obtained  with  those  which  would  probably  be  obtained 
with  cylinders  of  copper  and  silver  in  a  state  of  purity. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  make  the  same  remarks  on  another  series 
of  experiments  which  this  physicist  has  made  to  obtain  anew, 
by  the  effects  of  induction,  the  proof  of  diamagnetic  polarity. 

'^  Cours  Special  sur  VlnductUm,  p.  206. 

t  It  is  not  my  place  to  account  tor  the  effect  here  referred  to.  I  may 
however  remark,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  referring  it  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  a  diamaA;netic  hody  upon  a  magnet.  It  is  the  result 
which  Brugmann  pubhshed  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago;  the  peculiar 
form  of  this  result  m  one  of  the  series  of  experiments  quoted  hy  M.  Weher 
must,  I  think,  he  regarded  as  purely  accidental. — J.  T. 

X  Also  in  page  201 : — "II  lallait  done,  pour  prouver  si  I'influence  d'un 
corps  diamagnetique  produit  sur  un  aimant  une  variation  de  sens  contraire 
2l  ceUe  developp^e  dans  le  fer  doux,  opdrer  avec  ce  corps  pr%v4  de  conduc- 
tibUit^." 
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It  is  astonishing^  that  after  having  sought  to  neutralize  the 
development  of  induced  currents  in  the  moving  cylinders  of 
bismuth^  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  disposition  of  the  spiral 
— ^it  is  astonishing^  I  repeat^  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
by  preliminary  essays  with  metals  possessing  a  higher  conducti- 
bility  than  bismuth,  that  the  same  end  could  be  obtained.  I 
cannot  leave  you  ignorant  that  the  doubts  which  I  have  ventured 
to  advance  against  the  experiments  of  M.  Weber  are  supported 
by  the  negative  result  which  I  have  obtained  in  endeavouring  to 
excite  diamagnetic  polarity  in  bismuth  by  the  discharge  of  the 
Leyden  jar/' 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  that  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  M.  Matteucci  for  the  rigorous  demonstration  of  diamag- 
netic polarity  are  more  than  fulfilled. 

The  conclusions  of  M.  Weber  find  a  still  more  strenuous 
opponent  in  his  countryman  Professor  v.  Feilitzsch,  who  has 
repeated  Weber's  experiments,  obtained  his  results,  but  who 
denies  the  validity  of  his  inferences.  M.  v.  Feilitzsch  argues, 
that  in  the  expenments  referred  to  it  is  impossible  to  shut  out 
ordinary  induction,  and  for  the  rigorous  proof  of  diamagnetic 
polarity  proposes  the  following  conditions*.  "  To  render  the 
experiment  free  from  the  action  of  induced  currents  two  ways 
are  open.  The  currents  can  be  so  guided  that  they  shall  mutually 
neutralize  each  other's  action  upon  the  magnet,  or  the  induced 
currents  can  be  completely  got  rid  of  by  using,  instead  of  a  dia- 
magnetic conductor y  a  diamagnetic  insulator,**  To  test  the  ques- 
tion, M.  V.  FeUitzsch  resorted  to  the  latter  method :  instead  of 
cylinders  of  bismuth  he  made  use  of  cylinders  of  wax,  and  also 
of  a  prism  of  heavy  glass,  but  in  neither  case  was  he  able  to 
detect  the  slightest  action  upon  the  magnet.  ''However  the 
motions  of  the  prism  might  be  varied,  it  was  not  possible  either 
to  cause  the  motionless  magnet  to  oscillate,  or  to  bring  the 
magnet  from  a  state  of  oscillation  to  one  of  rest/'  M.  v.  Fei- 
litzsch pushes  his  experiments  further,  and  finds  that  when  the 
bismuth  is  motionless  within  its  spiral,  the  position  of  the  mag- 
net is  just  the  same  as  when  the  bismuth  is  entirely  withdrawn ; 
hence  his  final  conclusion,  that  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  in 
Weber's  experiments  is  due  to  induced  currents,  which  are  ex- 
cited in  the  bismuth  by  its  mechanical  motion  up  and  down 
within  the  spiral. 

These  divergent  opinions  upon  a  question  of  such  vital  bearing 
upon  the  general  theory  of  magnetic  phaenomena,  naturally  ex- 
cited in  me  the  desire  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  exact 
value  of  M.  Weber's  experiments.  The  most  direct  way  of 
accomplishing  this  I  consider  to  be,  to  operate  with  an  iustru- 
*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  xdi.  377. 
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meut  simUar  to  that  made  use  of  by  Weber  himself;  I  therefore 
resolved  to  write  to  the  constructor  of  his  apparatus^  but  pre- 
vious to  doing  so  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  writing  to 
M.  Weber,  to  inquire  whether  his  further  reflections  on  the 
subject  had  suggested  to  him  any  desirable  modification  of  his 
first  instrument.  In  reply  to  my  (question  he  undertook  to  devise 
for  me  an  apparatus^  surpassing  m  delicacy  any  hitherto  made 
use  of.  The  design  of  M.  Weber  was  ably  carried  out  by 
M.  Leyser  of  Leipzig ;  and  with  the  instrument  thus  placed  in 
my  possession,  I  have  been  able,  not  only  to  verify  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Weber,  but  to  satisfy  the  severest  conditions  pro- 
posed by  those  who  saw  in  the  results  of  these  experiments  the 
effects  of  ordinary  induction. 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

A  sketch  of  the  instrument  made  use  of  in  the  present  inves- 
tigation is  given  in  fig.  2.  BO,  B'O'  is  the  outline  of  a  rectan- 
gular box,  the  front  of  which  is  removed  so  as  to  show  the  appa- 
ratus within.  The  back  of  the  box  is  prolonged,  and  terminates 
in  two  semicircular  projections,  which  have  apertures  at  H  and  H'* 
Stout  bolts  of  brass,  which  have  been  made  fast  in  solid  masonry, 
pass  through  these  apertures,  and  the  instrument,  being  secured 
to  the  bolts  by  screws  and  washers,  is  supported  in  a  vertical 
position,  being  free  from  all  disturbance  save  such  as  affects  the 
foundations  of  the  Royal  Institution,  All  the  arrangements 
presented  to  the  eye  in  fig.  2  are  made  fast  to  the  back  of  the 
box,  but  are  unconnected  with  the  front,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
removal  of  the  latter.  WW'  are  two  boxwood  wheels  with 
grooved  peripheries,  which  permit  of  motion  being  transferred 
from  one  wheel  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  string  sJ,  Attached 
to  this  string  are  two  cylinders,  m«,  op,  of  the  body  to  be  exa- 
mined :  in  some  cases  the  cylinders  are  perforated  longitudinally, 
the  string  paspes  through  the  perforation,  and  the  cylinders  are 
supported  by  knots  on  the  string.  HE,  H'E'  are  two  helices  of 
copper  wire  overspun  with  silk,  and  wound  round  two  brass 
reels,  the  upper  ends  of  which  protrude  from  H  to  G,  and  from 
H'  to  6'.  The  internal  diameter  of  each  helix  is  0*8  of  an  inch, 
and  its  external  diameter  about  1*3  inch ;  the  length  from  H  to 
E  is  19  inches,  and  the  centres  of  the  helices  are  4  inches  apart; 
the  diameters  of  the  wheels  WW  being  also  4  inches.  The 
cross  bar  GG'  is  of  brass,  and  through  its  centre  passes  the  screw 
B,  from  which  depends  a  number  of  silk  fibres  which  support  an 
astatic  arrangement  of  two  magnets,  the  front  one  of  which,  SN, 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  An  enlarged  section  of  the  instrument 
through  the  system  of  magnets  is  shown  in  fig.  4.    The  magnets 
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are  connected  by  a  brass  cross-piece,  in  which  is  the  point  of 
suspension  P ;  and  the  position  of  the  helices  is  shown  to  be 
between  the  magnets.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  astatic  system  is 
a  horizontal  one,  and  not  vertical,  as  in  the  ordinary  galvano- 
meter. The  black  circle  in  front  of  the  magnet  SN,  fig.  2,  is  a 
mirror,  which  is  shown  in  section  at  M,  fig.  4 ;  to  balance  the 
weight  of  this  miri:pr,  and  adjust  the  magnets  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
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tion,  a  brass  washer,  W,  is  caused  to  move  along  a  screw,  until  a 
point  is  attained  at  which  its  weight  has  brought  both  the  magnets 
into  the  same  horizontal  plane.  There  is  also  another  adjustment, 
which  permits  of  the  magnets  being  brought  closer  together  or 
separated  more  widely  asunder.     The  motions  of  the  compound 
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magnet  are  observed  by  means  of  a  distant  scale  and  telescope^ 
according  to  the  method  applied  to  the  magnetometer  of  Oauss. 
The  rectangle  da^  dIJ,  fig.  2,  is  the  outline  of  a  copper  damper, 
which,  owing  to  the  currents  induced  in  it  by  the  motion  of  the 
magnet,  soon  brings  the  latter  to  rest,  and  thus  expedites  ex- 
periment. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  end  of  a  magnet  attracts,  while  the 
other  end  repels  the  same  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle ;  and  that 
between  both  there  is  a  neutral  point  which  neither  attracts  nor 
repels.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  helices  HE,  H'E';  so  that 
when  a  current  is  sent  through  them,  if  the  astatic  magnet  be 
exactly  opposite  the  neutral  point,  it  is  imaffected  by  the  helices. 
This  is  scarcely  attainable  in  practice ;  a  slight  residual  action 
remains  which  draws  the  magnets  against  the  helices;  but  this 
is  very  easily  neutralized  by  disposing  an  external  portion  of 
the  circuit  so  as  to  act  upon  the  magnets  in  a  direction  opposed 
to  that  of  the  residual  action.  Here  then  we  have  a  pair  of 
spirals  which,  when  excited,  do  not  act  upon  the  magnets, 
and  which  therefore  permit  us  to  examine  the  pure  action 
of  any  body  capable  of  magnetic  excitement  placed  within 
them.  In  the  experiments  to  be  described,  it  was  always 
arranged  that  the  current  flowed  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  two  spirals  \  so  that  if  the  bodies  within  them  were  polar, 
the  two  upper  ends  of  these  bodies  should  be  poles  of  opposite 
names,  and  consequently  the  two  lower  ends  opposed  also. 
Supposing  now  our  two  cylinders  to  occupy  the  central  position 
indicated  in  fig.  2 :  even  if  the  cylinders  became  polar  through 
the  action  of  the  s\irrounding  current,  the  magnets,  being  oppo- 
site to  the  neutral  points  of  the  cylinders,  would  experience  no 
action  from  the  latter.  But  suppose  the  wheel  W'  to  be  so 
turned  that  the  two  cylinders  are  brought  into  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  1,  the  upper  end  o  of  op  and  the  lower  end  n  of 
mn  will  act  simultaneously  upon  the  suspended  magnets.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  ends  o  and  n  to  be 
both  north  poles,  and  that  the  section,  fig.  4,  is  taken  when  the 
bars  are  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  right-hand  pole 
0  win  attract  S'  and  repel  N,  which  attraction  and  repulsion  sum 
themselves  together  to  produce  a  deflection  of  the  system  of 
magnets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left-hand  pole  n,  being  also 
north,  will  attract  S  and  repel  N',  which  two  effects  also  sum 
themselves  to  produce  a  deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
former  two.  Hence,  not  only  is  the  action  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism annulled  by  this  arrangement,  but  the  moving  force  due 
to  the  reciprocal  action  of  tlje  magnets  and  the  bodies  within 
the  helices  is  increased  fourfold.  By  turning  the  wheel  in  the 
other  direction,  we  bring  the  cylinders  into  the  position  shown  in 
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fig.  8^  and  thus  may  study  the  action  of  the  ends  m  and  j9  upon 
the  magnets. 

By  means  of  the  screw  B  the  magnets  can  be  raised  or 
lowered ;  and  at  the  end^  ty  of  the  screw  is  a  small  torsion  circle 
which  can  be  turned  independently  of  the  screw ;  by  means  of 
the  latter  the  suspending  fibre  can  be  twisted  or  untwisted  with- 
out altering  the  level  of  the  magnets. 

The  firont  of  the  box  is  attached  by  means  of  brass  hasps^ 
and  opposite  to  the  mirror  M  a  small  plate  of  glass  is  introduced^ 
through  which  the  mirror  is  observed;  the  magnets  within  the 
box  b^ng  thus  effectually  protected  from  the  disturbances  of  the 
external  air.  .  A  small  handle  to  turn  the  wheel  W  accompanied 
the  instrument  from  its  maker ;  but  in  the  experiments,  I  used, 
instead  of  it,  a  key  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rod  10  feet  long  \ 
with  this  rod  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  telescope  and  scale 
before  me,  the  experiments  were  completely  under  my  own  con- 
trol. Finally,  the  course  of  the  current  through  the  helices  was 
as  follows : — Proceeding  from  the  platinum  pole  of  the  battery 
it  entered  the  box  along  the  wire  w,  fig.  2,  which  passed  through 
the  bottom  of  the  latter ;  thence  through  the  helix  to  H',  return- 
ing to  E';  thence  to  the  second  heluc,  returning  to  E,  from 
which  it  passed  along  the  wire  tJ  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery. 
A  commutator  was  introduced  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  thus  indicated  could  be  reversed  at  pleasure. 

Experiments. — Deportment  of  Diamagnetic  Bodies. 

A  pair  of  cylinders  of  chemically  pure  bismuth,  8  inches  long 
and  0*7  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  accompanied  the  instrument  from 
Germany.  These  were  first  tested,  commencing  with  a  battery 
of  one  cell  of  Grove.  Matters  being  as  sketched  in  fig  2,  when 
the  current  circulated  in  the  helices  and  the  magnet  had  come 
to  rest,  the  cross  wire  of  the  telescope  cut  the  number  482  on 
the  scale.  Turning  the  wheel  W  so  as  to  bring  the  cyJinders 
into  the  position  fig.  1,  the  magnet  moved  promptly,  and  after 
some  oscillations  took  up  a  new  position  of  equiliDrium ;  the 
cross  wire  of  the  telescope  then  cut  the  figure  468  on  the  scale. 
Beversing  the  motion  so  as  to  place  the  cylinders  again  central, 
the  former  position  482  was  assumed ;  and  on  turning  further  in 
the  same  direction,  so  as  to  place  the  cylinders  as  in  fig.  3,  the 

SNsition  of  equilibrium  of  the  magnet  was  at  the  number  493. 
ence  by  bringing  the  two  ends  n  and  o  to  bear  upon  the  astatic 
magnet,  the  motion  was  from  greater  to  smaller  numbers,  the 

C'tion  of  rest  being  then  fourteen  divisions  less  than  when  the 
were  central.    By  bringing  the  ends  m  and  jd  to  bear  upon 
the  magnet,  the  motion  waa  from  smaller  to  greater  numbers, 
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the  poftition  of  rest  being  eleven  divisions  more  than  when  the 
bars  were  central* 

As  the  positions  here  referred  to  will  be  the  subject  of  frequent 
reference,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  will  call  the  position  of 
the  cylinders  sketched  in  fig.  1,  Position  1 ;  that  sketched  in  fig. 
2,  Position  2;  and  that  sketched  in  fig.  8,  Position  8.  The  re- 
sults which  we  have  just  described,  tabulated  with  reference  to 
these  terms,  would  then  stand  thus : — 

I. 

Bismuth  cylinders. 

Length  3  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Position  1.  468         Position  2.  482         Position  3.  498 

In  changing  therefore  from  position  1  to  position  3,  a  deflection 
corresponding  to  twenty-five  divisions  of  the  scale  was  produced. 
Wishing  to  place  myself  beyond  the  possibility  of  illusion  as 
regards  the  fact  of  deflection,  I  repeated  the  experiment  with 
successive  batteries  of  two,  three  and  four  cells.  The  following 
are  the  results : — 

II. 


2  cells. 

3  cells. 

4ceUs. 

Position  1, 

450 

489 

425 

Position  3. 

462 

460 

487 

Position  8. 

478 

462 

448 

In  all  the  cases  cited  we  observe  the  same  result.  From  posi- 
tion 2  to  position  1  the  motion  is  from  larger  to  smaller  num- 
bers; while  from  position  2  to  position  8  the  motion  is  from 
smaller  to  larger  numbers. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  the  amount  of  the 
deflection  did  not  increase  with  the  battery  power;  the  reason, 
in  part,  is  that  the  magnet,  when  the  current  circulated,  was  held 
in  a  position  free  from  the  spirals,  bv  forces  emanating  partly 
from  the  latter  and  partly  from  a  portion  of  the  external  circuit. 
When  the  current  increased,  the  magnetization  of  the  bismuth  in- 
creased also,  but  so  did  the  force  which  held  the  magnets  in  their 
position  of  equilibrium.  To  remove  them  from  this  position,  a 
greater  amount  of  force  was  necessary  than  when  only  the  resi- 
dual action  of  a  feeble  current  held  them  there.  This  fact,  cou- 
pled with  the  circumstance  that  less  heat  was  developed,  and  less 
disturbance  caused  by  air  currents,  when  a  feeble  battery  was 
nsed,  induced  me  for  some  time  to  experiment  with  a  battery  of 
two  cells.  Subsequent  experience  however  enabled  me  to  change 
this  for  five  cells  with  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  the  improbability  of  the  argument,  still  it 
may  be  urged  that  these  experiments  do  not  prove  beyond  a 
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doubt  that  the  bismuth  cylinders  produce  the  motion  of  the  mag- 
nets in  virtue  of  their  excitement  by  the  voltaic  current ;  for  it 
is  not  certain  that  these  cylinders  would  not  produce  the  same 
motion  wholly  independent  of  the  current.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  occurred  to  M.  Leyser  *  in  his  experiments^  and  why 
not  here  f 

In  answer  to  this,  I  reply,  that  if  the  case  be  as  here  su^ested^ 
the  motion  of  the  magnet  will  not  be  changed  when  the  current 
surrounding  the  bismuth  cylinders  flows  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Here  is  the  experiment. 

IIL 

Position  1.  764         Position  2.  742  Position  3.  704 

We  observe  here  that  in  passing  from  position  2  to  position  1 
the  motion  is  from  smaller  to  larger  numbers ;  while  in  passing 
from  position  2  to  position  3  the  motion  is  from  larger  to  smaller 
numbers.  This  is  the  opposite  result  to  that  obtained  when  the 
current  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  it  proves  that  the 
polarity  of  the  bismuth  cylinders  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
the  current,  changing  as  the  latter  changes.  It  was  pleasant  to 
observe  the  prompt  and  steady  march  of  the  magnet  as  the  cylin- 
ders were  shifted  in  the  helices.  When  the  magnets^  operated 
on  by  the  bars  of  bismuth,  were  moving  in  any  direction^  by 
bringing  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  bismuth  bars  into  action^ 
the  motion  could  be  promptly  checked ;  the  magnets  could  be 
brought  to  rest,  or  their  movement  converted  into  one  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  may  add  to  the  above  a  series  of  results  obtained  some  days 
subsequently  in  the  presence  of  Professors  Faraday,  De  la  Rive 
and  Marcet. 

IV. 
Bismuth  cylinders. 

Position  1.  670  Position  2.  650         Position  3.  630 

The  difference  between  positions  1  and  3  amounts  here  to  forty 
divisions  of  the  scale;  subsequent  experience  enabled  me  to 
make  it  still  greater. 

It  was  found  by  experiment,  that  when  the  motion  was  from 
lower  to  higher  numbers  it  denoted  that  the  poles  NN',  fig.  4, 
were  repelled  from  the  spirals,  and  the  poles  SS'  attracted  towards 
them.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  was  from  larger  to 
smaller  numbers,  it  indicated  that  the  poles  NN'  were  attracted 
and  the  poles  SS'  repelled.  In  the  position  fig.  1,  therefore,  of 
Tables  III.  and  IV.  the  poles  NN'  were  repelled  by  the  ends  no 
of  the' bismuth  cylinders,  and  the  poles  SS'  attracted;  while  in 

*  Scientific  Memoirs,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  page  184. 
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the  position  fig.  3,  the  poles  NN'  were  attracted  by  the  ends  MP, 
and  the  poles  SS'  repelled ;  the  ends  n  and  o,  therefore,  acted  as 
two  north  poles,  while  the  ends  m  and  p  acted  as  two  south 
poles.  Now  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  experiments  re- 
corded in  the  two  tables  referred  to  was  that  shown  by  the  arrows 
in  fig.  4.  Standing  in  front  of  the  instrument,  the  direction  in 
the  adjacent  face  of  the  spiral  H'E'  was  from  right  to  left,  while 
it  was  from  left  to  right  in  HE.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
the  polarity  of  the  bismuth  cylinders  was  the  reverse  of  that 
whidi  would  be  excited  in  cylinders  of  iron  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  assertion  however  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  domain  of  deduction  to  that  of  fact  before  we  conclude. 

Let  us  now  urge  against  these  experiments  all  that  ever  has 
been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  diamagnetic  polarity.  The  bis- 
muth cylinders  are  metallic  conductors,  and  in  moving  them 
through  the  spirals  induced  currents  more  or  less  powerful  may 
be  excited  in  these  conductors.  The  motion  observed  may  not, 
after  all,  be  due  to  diamagnetic  polarity,  but  to  the  currents  thus 
excited.  I  reply,  that  in  all  cases  the  number  set  down  marks 
the  permanent  position  of  rest  of  the  magnets.  Were  the  action 
due  to  induced  currents,  these  currents,  being  momentary,  could 
only  impart  a  shock  to  the  magnets,  which,  on'the  disappearance 
of  the  currents,  would  return  to  their  original  position.  But  the 
deflection  is  permanent,  and  is  therefore  due  to  an  enduring  cause. 
In  his  paper  on  "  Supposed  Diamagnetic  Polarity,''  Mr.  Faraday 
rightly  observes, — "  If  the  polarity  exists,  it  must  be  in  the  par- 
ticles, and  for  the  time  permanent,  and  therefore  distinguishable 
from  the  momentary  polarity  of  the  mass  due  to  induced  tempo- 
rary currents,  and  it  must  also  be  distinguishable  from  ordinary 
magnetic  polarity  by  its  contrary  direction.''  These  are  the 
precise  characteristics  of  the  force  made  manifest  by  the  experi- 
ments now  under  consideration. 

Further,  the  strength  of  induced  currents  depends  on  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  mass  in  which  they  are  formed.  Express- 
ing the  conducting  power  of  bismuth  by  the  number  1'8,  that 
of  copper  would  be  expressed  by  73'6*,  the  conductivity  of  the 
latter  being  therefore  forty  times  that  of  the  former.  Hence 
the  demand  made  by  the  opponents  of  diamagnetic  polarity,  to 
have  the  experiments  repeated  with  cylinders  of  copper;  for  if 
the  effect  be  due  to  induced  currents,  they  will  show  themselves 
in  copper  in  a  greatly  increased  degree.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  two  copper  cylinders, 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  bismuth  ones  already  described. 

♦  Philosophical  Magazine,  Series  4,  vol.  vii.  p.  37. 
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V. 

Cylinders  of  Copper. 
Position  1.  764         Position  2.  764  Position  3.  766 

Now  if  the  effects  obtained  with  bismuth  were  due  to  induced 
currents,  we  should  have  the  same  effects  forty  times  multiplied 
in  the  case  of  copper,  in  place  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any 
sensible  effect  at  all. 

Bismuth  is  the  only  substance  which  has  hitherto  produced 
an  action  in  experiments  of  this  nature;  another  illustration, 
however,  is  furnished  by  the  metal  antimony,  which  possesses  a 
greater  conductive  power,  but  a  less  diamagnclic  power  than 
bismuth.  The  following  results  wei-e  obtained  with  this  sub- 
stance :— 

VI. 

Cylinders  of  Antimony. 

Length  3  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Cuirent  direct*  .  Current  reversed  t* 

Position  1.     693  244 

•  Position  2.     688  262 

Position  3.     683  261 

On  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  ali^eady  obtained  with 
bismuth,  we  observe  that  for  like  positions  the  actions  of  both 
metals  are  alike  in  direction.  We  further  observe  that  the  results 
are  determined,  not  by  the  relative  conductive  powers  of  the  two 
metals,  but  by  their  relative  diamagnetic  powers.  If  the  former 
were  the  determining  cause,  we  should  have  greater  deflections 
than  with  the  bismuth,  which  is  not  the  case;  if  the  latter,  we 
should  have  less  deflections,  which  is  the  case. 

The  third  and  severest  condition  proposed  by  those  who  object 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Weber  is  to  substitute  insulators  for 
conductors.  I  call  this  condition  severe  for  the  following  rea- 
sons i—according  to  the  experiments  of  FaradayJ ,  when  bismuth 
and  sulphur  are  submitted  to  the  same  magnetic  force,  the  re« 
pulsion  of  the  former  being  expressed  by  the  number  1968,  that 
of  the  latter  will  be  expressed  by  118.  Hence  an  action  which, 
with  the  means  hitherto  used,  was  difficult  of  detection  in  the 
case  of  bismuth,  must  wholly  escape  observation  in  the  case  of 
sulphur,  the  intensity  of  whose  excitement  is  nearly  twenty  times 
less.  The  same  remarks  apply,  in  a  great  measure,  to  all  other 
insulators. 

But  the  admirable  apparatus  made  use  of  in  this  investigation 
has  enabled  me  to  satisfy  this  condition  also.     To  Mr.  Faraday 

•  As  in  III.  and  IV.  f  As  in  I.  and  11. 

X  Phil.  Mag.  March  1853,  p.  222. 
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I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  two  prisms  of  the  self-same  heavy 
glass  with  which  he  made  the  discovery  of  diamagnetism.  The 
bismuth  cylinders  were  withdrawn  from  the  helices  and  the  prisms 
of  glass  put  in  their  places.     It  was  now  necessary  to  have  a 

Kifectly  steady  magnet^  the  expected  result  being  so  small  as  to 
readily  masked  by,  or  confounded  with^  a  motion  arising  &om 
some  extraneous  disturbance.  The  feeble  warmth  developed  in 
the  helices  by  a  current  from  two  cells  I  found  able  to  create  air 
currents  of  su£Scient  power  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  obtain  the 
pure  action  of  the  prisms.  To  break  up  these  currents  I  stuffed 
all  unfilled  spaces  of  the  box  with  old  newspapers,  and  found  the 
expedient  to  answer  perfectly.  With  a  fresh  battery,  which 
delivered  a  constant  stream  throughout  the  duration  of  an  expe- 
riment, the  magnet  was  admirably  steady*,  and  under  these 
favourable  conditions  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

VII. 

Prisms  of  Heavy  Glass. 
Length  3  inches.  Width  0-6.  Depth  0-5. 

Current  direct.  Current  direct.  Current  direct. 

Position  1.  664  Position  2.  662  Position  3.  660 

Thus  in  passing  from  position  1  to  3^  or  vice  versd,  a  permanent 
deflection  corresponding  to  four  divisions  of  the  scale  was  pro- 
duced. By  raising  or  lowering  the  respective  prisms  at  the 
proper  moments  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  could  be  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  when  at  a  maximum,  could  be  speedily 
extinguished  by  reversing  the  motions  of  the  prisms.  In  six 
different  series  of  experiments  made  with  this  substance  the  same 
invariable  result  was  obtained.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
deflections  are  in  all  cases  in  the  same  direction  as  those  pro- 
duced by  bismuth  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  following  results  were  afterwards  obtained  with  the  same 
prisms  in  the  presence  of  M.  De  la  Rive;  the  current  was 
'^direct/' 

VIII. 

Position  1.  652  Position  2.  650  Position  3.  648 

On  the  negative  result  arrived  at  with  this  substance,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  M.  v.  Feilitzsch  bases  one  of  his  arguments 
against  the  conclusions  of  M.  Weber. 

Calcareous  spar  was  next  submitted  to  experiment.  Two  cy- 
linders of  the  transparent  crystal  were  prepared  and  examined 
in  the  manner  already  described.     The  results  are  as  follows : — 

*  It  was  necessary  however  to  select  a  portion  of  the  day  when  Albe- 
marle Street  was  free  from  cabs  and  carriages,  as  the  shaking  of  the  entire 
building,  by  the  rolUng  of  these  vehicles,  rendered  the  magnets  unsteady. 
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Cylinders  of  Calcareous  Spar. 

Length  3  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Current  direct.  Current  direct.  Current  direct. 

Position  1.  699-5  Position  2.  698-5         Position  3.  697-5 

Here^  asin  the  other  cases^  the  deflection  was  permanent^  and  could 
be  augmented  by  the  suitable  raising  or  lowering  of  the  respect- 
ive cylinders.  The  action  is  small,  but  perfectly  certain.  The 
magnet  was  steady  and  moved  promptly  and  invariably  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  numbers.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  deflections  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  produced  by  bis- 
muth. 

The  intrusion  of  other  employments  compelled  me  to  post- 
pone the  continuation  of  these  experiments  for  several  weeks. 
On  taking  up  the  subject  again,  my  first  care  was  to  assure 
myself  that  the  instrument  retained  its  sensibility.  Since  the 
experiments  last  recorded  it  had  been  transported  over  several 
hundi*ed  miles  of  railway,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  its  power.  The  following  experiments,  while  they  cor- 
roborate the  former  ones,  show  that  the  instrument  retained  its 
power  and  delicacy  unimpaired : — 

X. 

Bismuth  cyUnders. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 

Position  1.     612  264 

Position  2.     572  230 

Position  3.     526  200 

The  deflections,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
before ;  but  by  improved  manipulation  the  efiect  is  augmented. 
In  passing  from  position  1  to  3  we  have  here  a  deflection 
amounting  in  one  case  to  64,  and  in  the  other  to  86  divisions  of 
the  scale. 

To  Mr.  Noble  I  am  indebted  for  two  cylinders  of  pure  sta- 
tuary marble;  the  examination  of  these  gave  the  following 
results : — 

XI. 

Cylinders  of  Statuary  Marble. 

Length  4  inches.  Diameter  07. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 
Position  1.     601  215 

Position  2.     598  218 

Position  3.     596  220 

Here,  in  passing  from  position  1  to  3,  we  have  a  permanent 
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deflection  corresponding  to  five  divisions  of  the  scale.  As  in  all 
other  cases^  the  impulsion  of  the  magnet  might  be  augmented 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  cylinders  at  the  limit  of  each 
swing.  The  deflections  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  produced 
by  bismuth^  which  ought  to  be  the  case^  as  marble  is  diamag- 
netic. 

An  upright  iron  stove  influenced  by  the  earth's  magnetism 
becomes  a  magnet  with  its  bottom  a  north  and  its  top  a  south 
pole.  Doubtless,  though  in  an  immensely  feebler  degree,  every 
erect  marble  statue  is  a  true  diamagnet,  with  its  head  a  north  pole 
and  its  feet  a  south  pole.  The  same  is  certainly  true  of  man  as 
he  stands  upon  the  earth's  surface,  for  all  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body  are  diamagnetic. 

A  pair  of  cylinders  of  phosphorus  enclosed  in  thin  glass  tubes 
were  next  examined. 

XII. 

.  Cylinders  of  Phosphorus. 
Length  3-5  inches.  Diameter  ,0*63. 


Current  direct. 

Current  reversed. 

Series  I.         Series  II. 

Position  1. 

620              670 

224 

Position  2. 

618              668 

226 

Position  8. 

616             666 

228 

The  change  of  the  bars  from  position  1  to  3  is  in  this  case 
accompanied  by  permanent  deflection  corresponding  to  four 
divisions  of  the  scale.  The  deflection  indicates  the  polarity  of 
diamagnetic  bodies. .  The  magnet  was  remarkably  steady  dui-ing 
these  experiments,  and  the  consequent  clearness  and  sharpness 
of  the  result  pleasant  to  observe. 

XIII. 

Cylinders  of  Sulphur. 
Length  6  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 


Current  direct. 
Position!.     658-5 
Position  2.     657 
Position  3.    655-5 

Current  reversed. 
222 
223-5 
225-5 

XIV. 

Cylinders  of  Nitre. 
Length  8-5  inches.                  Diameter  0-7. 

Current  direct. 
Position  1.     648-5 
Position  3.    647 

Current  reversed. 
263 
265 
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Finally,  as  regards  solid  diamagnetics,  a  series  of  experiments 
was  made  with  wax ;  this  also  heing  one  of  the  substances  whose 
negative  deportment  is  urged  by  M.  v.  Feilitzsch  against  M* 
Weber. 

XV. 

Cylinders  of  Wax. 

Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Current  direct.        Current  reversed. 
Position  1.     624-5  240 

Position  3.     623  841 

The  action  is  very  small,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  certain. 
The  argument  founded  on  the  negative  deportment  of  this  sub- 
stance must  therefore  give  way.  When  we  consider  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  action  with  so  delicate  a  means  of  examination,  the 
failure  of  M.  v.  Feilitzsch  to  obtain  the  effect,  with  an  instru- 
ment constructed  by  himself,  will  not  excite  surprise. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  seven  insulating  bodies  the  existence  of 
diamagnetic  polarity  has  been  proved ;  the  list  might  be  aug- 
mented without  difficulty ;  but  sufficient,  I  trust,  has  been  done 
to  remove  the  scruples  of  those  who  saw  in  M.  Weber's  results 
an  action  produced  by  induced  currents. 

A  portion  of  the  subject  hitherto  untouched,  but  one  of  great 
interest,  has  reference  to  the  polar  condition  of  liquid  bodies 
while  under  magnetic  influence.  The  first  liquid  examined  was 
distilled  water;  it  was  enclosed  in  thin  glass  tubes,  corked  at 
the  ends,  and  by  means  of  a  loop  passing  round  the  cork  the 
tubes  were  attached  to  the  string  passing  round  the  wheels 
WW'.  Previous  to  use,  the  corks  were  carefully  cleansed,  so 
that  any  impurity  contracted  in  cutting,  or  by  contact  with  fer- 
ruginous matters,  was  completely  removed.  The  following  are 
the  results  obtained  with  this  liquid : — 

XVI. 

Cylinders  of  Distilled  Water. 
Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*65. 


Current  direct. 

Current  reversed. 

Position  1.     605 

246 

Position  2.     603 

248 

Position  3.     601 

250 

The  experiment  was  many  times  repeated,  but  always  with  the 
same  result ;  indeed  the  polarity  of  the  liquid  mass  is  as  safely 
established  as  that  of  iron.  Pure  water  is  diamagnetic,  and  the 
deflections  produced  by  it  are  the  same  as  those  ^  all  the  other 
diamagnetic  bodies  submitted  to  examination. 
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From  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  Mr.  Faraday's  list*,  I 
had  also  some  hopes  of  proving  the  polarity  of  sulphide  of  car- 
bon.    The  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

XVII. 

Cylinders  of  Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 
Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*65. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 
Position  1.     631  210 

Position  2.     629  213 

Position  3.     626  216 

As  in  the  case  of  distilled  water,  we  observe  a  deflection  in  one 
direction  when  the  current  is  "  direct  '^  and  in  the  other  when  it 
is  "reversed/'  the  action  in  the  first  case,  in  passing  from  posi- 
tion 1  to  3,  amounting  to  five,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  six  divi- 
sions of  the  scale.  The  polarity  exhibited  is  that  of  diamagnetic 
bodies. 

Deportment  of  Maffneiic  Bodies. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  examination  to  diamagnetic 
substances ;  turn  we  now  to  the  deportment  of  magnetic  bodies 
when  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  of  experiment.  Here 
we  must  select  the  substances  suitable  for  examination,  for  all 
are  not  so.  Cylinders  of  iron,  for  example,  of  the  same  size  as 
our  diamagnetic  cylinders,  would,  through  the  intensity  of  their 
action,  quite  derange  the  apparatus ;  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  bodies  of  smaller  size  or  of  feebler  magnetic 
capacity.  Besides,  the  remarks  of  writers  on  this  subject  render 
it  of  importance  to  examine  whether  bodies  through  which  the 
magnetic  constituents  are  very  sparingly  distributed  present  a 
veritable  polarity  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  iron  itself. 

Slate  rock  usually  contains  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  a  fragment  of  the  substance  presented  to  the  single 
pole  of  an  electro-magnet  is  attracted  by  the  pole.  A  cylinder  of 
slate  from  the  Penrhyn  quaiTies  neair  Bangor  was  first  examined. 
It  was  not  found  necessary  to  increase  the  eflect  by  using  two 
cylinders,  and  the  single  one  used  was  suspended  in  the  right-hand 
helix  H'E'.     The  deportment  of  the  substance  was  as  follows : — 

XVIII. 

Cylinder  of  Penrhyn  Slate. 

Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 

Position  1.     620  280 

Position  2.     647  240 

Position  3.     667  198 

*  Phil.  Mag.  March  1853,  p.  222. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  78.  Sept.  1856.  N 
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Comparing  these  deflections  with  those  obtained  with  diamag- 
netic  bodies,  we  see  that  they  are  in  the  opposite  direction. 
With  the  direct  current  a  change  from  position  1  to  8  is  fol- 
lowed, in  the  case  of  diamagnetic  bodies,  by  a  motion  from 
Ugher  to  lower  numbers;  while  in  the  present  instance  the 
motion  is  from  lower  numbers  to  higher.  In  the  former  case 
the  north  poles  of  the  astatic  magnet  are  attracted,  in  the  latter 
they  are  repelled.  We  also  see  that  a  direct  current  acting  on 
diamagnetic  bodies  produces  the  same  deflection  as  a  reverse  cur- 
rent on  magnetic  ones.  Thus,  as  we  promised  at  a  former 
page,  the  opposite  polarities  of  diamagnetic  and  magnetic  bodies 
are  transferred  from  the  region  of  deduction  to  that  of  fiftct. 

XIX. 

Cylinder  of  Caermarthen  Slate. 
Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Current  direct.  Cunrent  reverted. 
Position  1.    664  800 

Position  2.    690  235 

Position  8.     720  185 

The  deflections  in  this  case  are  also  indicative  of  magnetic  po- 
larity. 

These  two  cylinders  were  so  taken  from  the  rock  that  the  axis  of 
each  lay  in  the  plane  of  cleavage.  The  following  experiments, 
made  with  a  cyUnder  of  the  same  size,  show  the  capaoility  of  a 
rock  of  this  structure  to  be  magnetized  across  the  planes  of 
cleavage. 

XX. 

CyUnder  of  Slate :  axis  of  cylinder  perpendicular  to  cleavage. 

Corrent  direct.  Current  reverted. 

Position  1.     655  240 

Position  2.    678  205 

Position  8.    695  192 

Chloride  of  iron  was  next  examined :  the  substance,  in  powder, 
was  enclosed  in  a  sinele  glass  tube,  which  was  attachea  to  the 
string  passing  round  the  wheels  WW'  of  the  instrument. 


XXT. 

Cylinder  of  Chloride  of  Iron. 

Length  3*8  inches. 

Diameter  0'5. 

Current  direct. 

Current  reversed. 

Position  1.     185 

990 

Position  2.     — 

230 

Position  3.     990 

185 
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The  deflection  here  indicates  ordinary  magnetic  polarity.  The 
action  was  very  powerful.  When  swiftly  moving  in  any  direc- 
tion, a  change  in  the  position  of  the  cylinder  instantly  checked 
the  magnet  in  its  course,  brought  it  to  rest,  or  drove  it  forcibly 
in  the  opposite  directiop.  The  numbers  185  and  990  mark 
indeed  the  utmost  limit  between  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
magnet  to  move ;  here  it  rested  against  the  helices. 

Two  glass  tubes  were  filled  with  red  oxide  of  iron  and  exa- 
mined. The  action  of  the  poles  of  these  cylinders  upon  the 
magnets  was  so  strong,  as  to  efface,  by  the  velocity  imparted  to 
the  magnets,  all  distinct  impression  of  the  numbers  on  the  scale. 
By  changing  the  position  of  the  tubes  within  the  helices^  the 
magnets  could  be  driven  violently  through  the  field  of  view,  or 
could  be  held  rigidly  against  the  respective  helices.  As  in  all 
other  cases,  the  centre  of  the  cylinders  were  neutral  points,  and 
the  two  ends  of  each  were  poles  of  opposite  qualities.  The  po- 
larity was  of  course  the  same  as  that  of  iron. 

A  small  quantity  of  iron  filings  was  kneaded  thoroughly  in 
wax,  and  a  cylinder  formed  from  the  mass.  Its  deportment  was 
also  very  violent,  and  its  polarity  was  of  course  just  as  clear  and 
pronounced  as  that  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  iron  could  possibly  be. 

Sulphate  of  iron  was  next  examined:  the  crystalUzed  sub- 
stance was  enclosed  in  two  glass  tubes  and  tested  in  the  usual 
manner. 

XXII. 

Cylinders  of  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Length  4*5  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 
Position  1.     510  510 

Position  2.     600  370 

Position  a.     700  220 

The  red  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  is  a  magnetic  salt ;  with  this 
substance  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

XXIIL 

Cylinders  of  red  Ferroprussiate  of  Potassa. 

Length  4*5  inches.  Diameter  0'65. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 
Position!.     610  250 

Position  2.     630  220 

Positions.     655  197 

In  this  case  also  the  crystallized  salt  was  enclosed  in  glass 
tubes. 

N2 
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Two  glass  tubes  were  next  filled  with  carbonate  of  iron  in  the 
state  of  powder :  the  following  are  the  results : — 

XXIV. 

Cylinders  of  Carbonate  of  Iron. 
Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*5. 

Current  direct.  Current  direct.  Current  direct. 

Position  1.  185  Position  2.  620  Position  3.  740 

In  all  these  cases  the  deflections  show  that  the  bodies  are  polar 
after  the  manner  of  iron. 

As  the  complement  of  the  experiments  made  with  diamagnetic 
liquids^  we  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  polarity  of  mag- 
netic liquids.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  was 
enclosed  in  two  glass  tubes  and  submitted  to  examination. 

XXV. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  solution  in  tubes. 

Length  4  inches.  Diameter  0*65. 

Current  direct.  Current  direct.  Current  direct. 

Position  1.  548  Position  2.  GOO         Position  3.  648 

A  solution  of  muriate  of  nickel^  examined  in  the  same 
manner^  gave  the  following  results : — 

XXVI. 

Muriate  of  Nickel  solution  in  tubes. 
Length  3*6  inches.  Diameter  0*65. 

Current  direct.  Current  reversed. 
Position  I.     605  224 

Position  2.     632  200 

Position  3.     650  185 

A  solution  of  muriate  of  cobalt  yielded  as  follows : — 

XXVII. 

Muriate  of  Cobalt  solution  in  tubes. 
Length  3*6  inches.  Diameter  0*65. 

Current  direct.  Ciurrent  reversed. 
Position  1.     630  262 

Position  2.     645  235 

Position  3.     660  202 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  ample  evidence  of  a  polar  action  the 
reverse  of  that  exhibited  by  diamagnetic  liquids.  These^  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  first  experiments  on  which  the  action  of  either 
liquid  magnets  or  liquid  diamagnets  upon  a  suspended  steel 
magnet  has  been  exhibited. 
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Thus  far  then  the  following  substances  have  been  submitted 
to  examination : — 

Diamagnetic  bodies.  Magnetic  bodies. 

Bismuth.  Penrhyn  slate. 

Antimony.  Caermarthen  slate. 

Heavy  glass.  Slate  perpendicular  to  cleavage. 

Calcareous  spar.  Chloride  of  iron. 

Statuary  marble.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

Phosphorus.  Carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphur.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Nitre.  Oxide  of  iron. 

Wax.  Iron  filings. 

Laqaids.  Liauids. 

Distilled  water.  Sulphate  ot  iron. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon.  Muriate  of  nickel. 

Muriate  of  cobalt. 

Every  substance  in  each  of  these  lists  has  been  proved  to  be 
polar  under  magnetic  influence^  the  polarity  of  the  diamagnetic 
bodies  being  invariably  opposed  to  that  of  the  magnetic  ones. 

In  his  investigation  on  the  supposed  polarity  of  diamagnetic 
bodies,  Mr.  Faraday  made  use  of  a  core  of  sixpenny  pieces,  and 
obtained  with  it  the  results  he  sought.  Wishing  to  add  the 
testimony  of  silver  as  a  good  conductor  to  that  of  copper,  two 
cylinders  were  formed  of  sixpenny  pieces,  covered  with  paper, 
and  submitted  to  experiment.  The  following  are  the  results 
obtained : — 

XXVIII. 
Silver  cylinders  (sixpenny  pieces). 

Current  direct.  Current  direct.  Current  direct. 

Position  1.  724         Position  2.  17 4^         Position  8.  804 

The  action  here  was  prompt  and  energetic,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  neutrality  of  copper ;  but  the  deflection  was  permanent^ 
and  could  not  therefore  be  the  result  of  induced  currents.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  a  deflection  which  shows  magnetic  polarity,  whereas 
pure  silver  is  feebly  diamagnetic.  The  cylinders  were  removed 
and  examined  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet;  they 
proved  to  be  magnetic. 

On  observing  this  deportment  of  the  silver,  I  tried  the  copper 
cylinders  once  more.     The  results  with  a  direct  current  were, — 

XXIX. 

Position  I.  766         Position  2.  767         Position  3.  768 

Here  almost  the  same  neutrality  as  before  is  evidenced. 
Deeming  that  the  magnetism  of  the  cores  of  silver  was  due  to 
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magnetic  impurity  attachiag  itself  to  the  paper  which  covered 
them^  a  number  of  fourpenny  pieces  were  procured^  washed  in 
ammonia  and  water,  and  enclosed  in  thin  glass  tubes.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results  :-^ 

XXX. 

Silver  cylinders  (fourpenny  pieces). 

Current  direct.  Current  direct.  Current  direct. 

Position  1.  490         Position  2.  565         Position  3.  660 

Here  also  w&  have  a  very  considerable  action  indicative  of  mag- 
netic polarity.  On  examining  the  cylinders  between  the  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet,  they  were  found  decidedly  magnetic. 
This,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  common  character  of  our  silver 
coins.  The  tubes  which  contained  the  pieces  were  sensibly  neutral. 
Knowing  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  dia- 
magnetic  polarity  in  ordinary  insulators^  M.  Matteucci  suggested 
that  insulated  fragments  of  bismuth  ought  to  be  employed^  the 
insulation  being  effected  by  a  coat  of  lac  or  resin.  I  constructed 
a  pair  of  cylinders  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  M.  Mat- 
teucci. The  following  are  the  results  they  yielded  with  a  direct 
current  :— 

XXXI. 

Position  1.  730  Position  2.  750      '    Position  3.  768 

Here  we  have  a  very  marked  action,  but  the  polarity  indicated 
is  magnetic  polarity.  On  subsequent  examination,  the  cylinders 
proved  to  be  magnetic.  This  was  due  to  impurities  attaching 
themselves  to  the  resin. 

But  the  resin  may  be  done  away  with  and  the  powdered  metal 
still  rendered  an  insulator.  This  thought  was  suggested  to  me 
by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Faraday,  which  I  will  here  describe. 
Referring  to  certain  effects  obtained  in  his  investigations  on  sup- 
posed diamagnetic  polarity,  he  writes  thus : — "  If  the  effect  were 
produced  by  induced  currents  in  the  mass,  divisioii  of  the  mass 
would  stop  these  currents  and  so  alter  the  effect ;  whereas,  if 
produced  by  a  true  diamagnetic  polarity^  division  of  the  mass 
would  not  affect  the  polarity  seriously  or  in  its  essential  nature. 
Some  copper  filings  were  therefore  digested  for  a  few  days  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  any  adhering  iron,  then  well- 
cashed  and  dried,  and  afterwards  warmed  and  stirred  in  the  air, 
until  it  was  seen  by  the  orange  colour  that  a  very  thin  film 
of  oxide  had  formed  upon  them ;  they  were  finally  introduced 
into  a  glass  tube  and  employed  as  a  core.  It  produced  no  effect 
whatever,  but  was  as  inactive  as  bismuth."  (Exper.  Re8ear.2658.) 

Now  when  bismuth  is  powdered  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
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the  air^  it  yerj  ioon  becomes  tanuBhed,  even  without  heating. 
A  quantity  of  such  powder  was  preparedi  and  its  conducting 
power  for  electriciW  tested.    The  clean  ends  of  two  copper  wires 

Eroceeding  from  a  battery  of  Grove  were  immersed  in  the  powder ; 
ut  though  the  wires  were  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other^  short  of  contact^  not  the  slightest  action  was  observed 
upon  a  galvanometer  placed  in  the  circuit.  When  the  wirea 
touched,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  flew  violently  aside,  thus 
proving  that  the  current  was  there,  but  that  the  powder  was 
unable  to  conduct  it.  Two  glass  tubes  were  filled  with  the  pow« 
der  and  submitted  to  experiment.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : — 

XXXII. 
Cylinders  of  Bismuth  Powder. 
Length  3  inches.  Diameter  0*7. 

Current  direct.  Current  reverted. 
Position  1.     640  230 

Position  2.     625  245 

Position  3.     596  260 

These  deflections  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  obtained  with 
the  cylinders  of  massive  bismuth.  This  experiment  respond^ 
perfectly  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  Mr.  Faraday.  We  have 
here  no  cessation  of  action.  The  division  of  the  mass  does  not 
affect  the  result  seriously  or  in  its  essential  nature,  and  hence 
the  deportment  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  "  a  true  diamag- 
netic  polarity .'' 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  inquiry  on  this  subjectj 
Mr.  Faraday  writes  thus  : — "  Finally,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that 
I  can  find  no  experimental  evidence  to  support  the  hypothetical 
view  of  diamagnetic  polarity,  either  in  my  own  experiments,  or 

in  the  repetition  of  those  of  Weber,  Beich  and  others It 

appears  to  me  also,  that,  as  magnetic  polarity  conferred  by  iron 
or  nickel  in  small  quantity,  and  in  unfavourable  states,  is  far 
more  easily  indicated  by  its  effects  upon  an  astatic  needle,  or  by 
pointing  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  horseshoe  magnet,  than 
by  any  such  arrangement  as  mine  or  Weber^s  or  Beich^s,  so  dia* 
magnetic  polarity  would  be  much  more  easily  distinguished  in  the 
same  way,"  I  was  struck,  on  reading  this  passage,  to  find  how 
accurately  the  surmise  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  instrument  with 
which  the  foregoing  experiments  were  made.  In  illustration  of 
the  powers  of  this  instrument,  as  compared  with  that  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  Faraday,  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing result  from  his  paper  on  supposed  diamagnetic  polarity 
so  often  referred  to : — **  A  thin  glass  tube,  5^  inches  by  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch,  was  fiiUed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  proto- 
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sulphate  of  iron,  and  employed  as  an  experimental  core ;  the 
velocity  given  to  the  machine  at  this  and  all  average  times 
was  such  as  to  cause  five  or  six  approaches  and  withdrawals  of 
the  core  in  one  second ;  yet  the  solution  produced  no  sensible 
indication  on  the  galvanometer/'  Referring  to  Table  XXY.^  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  made  use  of  in  the  present 
inquiry  has  given  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  a  de- 
flection amounting  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  divisions  of  the 
scale.  ^  Mr,  Faraday  proceeds : — '^  A  tube  filled  with  small  cry- 
stals of  protosulphate  of  iron  caused  the  needle  to  move  about 

2^ Red  oxide  of  iron  produced  the  least  possible  effect/' 

In  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages^  the  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  iron  gave  a  deflection  of  nearly  two  hundred 
divisions  of  the  scale^  while  the  red  oxide  gave  a  deflection  as 
wide  as  the  helices  would  permit^  which  corresponds  to  about 
eight  hundred  divisions  of  the  scale.  The  correctness  of  Mr. 
Faraday's  statement  regarding  the  inferiority  of  the  means  first 
devised  to  investigate  this  subject^  is  thus  strikingly  iUustrated. 
It  might  be  added^  that  red  ferroprussiate  of  potash  and  other 
substances^  which  have  given  us  powerful  effects,  produced  no 
sensible  impression  in  experiments  made  with  the  other  instru- 
ment. 

Thus  have  we  seen  the  objections  raised  against  diamagnetic 
polarity  fall  away  one  by  one,  and  a  body  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated in  its  favour,  which  places  it  among  the  most  firmly 
established  truths  of  science.  This  I  cannot  help  thinking  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  bold  and  sincere  questioning  of 
the  principle  when  it  seemed  questionable.  The  cause  of  science 
is  more  truly  served,  even  by  the  denial  of  what  may  be  a  truth, 
than  by  the  indolent  acceptance  of  it  on  insufficient  grounds. 
Such  denials  drive  us  to  a  deeper  communion  with  Nature,  and, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  compel  us  through  severe  and  labo- 
rious inquiry  to  strive  after  certainty,  instead  of  resting  satisfied, 
as  we  are  prone  to  do,  with  mere  probable  conjecture. 

Royfd  Institution,  November  1855. 


XXIV.  An  attempt  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  Intervals  between 
High-water  and  Slack-water,  and  between  the  turn  of  Tide  near 
the  SJiore  and  in  the  Offing.  By  C.  Marett,  M.A,,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge^. 

IT  is  well  known  to  all  accurate  observers  on  the  subject,  that 
in  tidal  channels  and  in  tidal  rivers,  the  turn  of  tide,  or 
slack-water,  never  exactly  coincides  with  high*water,  and  that  the 
tide  near  the  shore  always  stops  and  turns  before  the  tide  in  mid- 

*  Commmucated  by  the  Author. 
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channel ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware^  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  a 
satisfactoiy  explanation  of  these  phsenomena  until  the  publication^ 
by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  of  the  article  on  Tides  and  Waves 
in  the  Encyclop4Bdia  Metropolitana.  In  that  article,  very  ingenious 
explanations  of  many  of  the  phsenomena  in  question  are  given 
from  the  analytical  results  of  most  unpromising  hypotheses, — 
hypotheses  aamitted  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  real 
state  of  things,  that  the  coincidence  of  the  results  is  very  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected.  Though  undoubtedly  these  results 
would  take  place  on  the  hypotheses  alluded  to,  I  now  venture  to 
offer  another  explanation  of  the  same,  or  of  some  of  the  same 
phsenomena,  founded  upon  considerations  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  reconcile  with  the  above-mentioned  hypotheses.  They 
may,  however,  hereafter  be  reconciled,  and  it  will  be  very  sin- 
gular if  they  cannot,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  two  inde- 
pendent causes  produce  the  same  result ;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  actions  explained  in  this  paper  do  really  take 
place,  and  must  produce  some  effect  on  the  tidal  motions. 

Explanation  of  Tide  and  Half-tide. 

Let  us  suppose  A  to  be  an  estuary  or  the  open  sea,  in  which 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  alter- 
nately and  uniformly  1 2  feet 
in  six  hours,  this  assump- 
tion being  made  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity.  Let  K  be  a 
reservoir  or  inland  sea  in 
communication  with  A  by 
the  channel  C,  and  of  inde- 
finite size,  1.  e.  so  large  that 
the  quantity  of  water  flow- 
ing through  C  in  six  hours 
does  not  perceptibly  affect 
the  general  level  in  R;  it  is  then  obvious  that  in  time  the 
water  in  R  will  attain  the  mean  level  of  the  water  in  A,  i.  e,  6 
feet  above  low-water  mark  in  A.  Let  us  now  suppose  it  low 
water  in  A  at  0** ;  the  stream  will  then  be  ebbing  out  of  R 
through  C  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  fall  of  6  feet :  as  the 
tide  in  A  rises  the  water  in  C  will  rise,  but  will  continue  to  ebb 
firom  R  through  C  till  the  water  in  A  attains  its  mean  height 
of  6  feet,  which  will  be  at  8**.  The  stream  will  then  turn 
and  begin  to  flow  through  C  into  R,  rising  at  the  same  time 
till  6*^,  when  it  will  be  high  water  in  A ;  the  water  in  A  will 
then  begin  to  fall,  but  will  continue  to  flow  into  R  till  9^*, 
when  the  water  in  A  attains  its  mean  level ;  the  stream  will  then 
turn  in  C  and  ebb,  the  water  falling  at  the  same  time  till  li\ 
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when  the  series  will  recommence.    We  have  therefore  in  C~ 

Tide  flowing  from  3  till  9 
•••  ebbing  from  9  till  8 
•••  rising  from  0  till  6 
•••  falling  from  6  till  12 

which  is  the  system  usually  called  tide  and  half-tide^  and  is  ex- 
plained {Encyc.  Metr,  'Tides  and  Waves/  §§  184,  507]  upon 
independent  considerations  founded  on  the  motions  of  water 
in  waves. 

Explanation  of  High-water  occurring  before  the  turn  of  tide. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  B  is  of  limited  area,  which  seems  to 
be  the  ordinary  case  of  a  river  or  channel,  and  that  the  water 
flowing  through  C  in  six  hours  will  afiect  the  level  of  the  water 
in  B  6  feet ;  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  suppose  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  water  in  B  to  be  uniform,  viz.  one  foot  per  hour. 
Then  at  low  water  in  A,  the  height  of  the  water  in  B  will  be  4  ft. 
6  in.,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show ;  for,  assuming  it  to  be  so  and 
the  time  to  be  0^,  the  water  in  A  will  then  begin  to  rise, 
and  the  water  in  B  will  fall,  ebbing  through  C,  till  1^  30«,  at 
which  time  the  levels  will  be  the  same  in  both,  having  fallen 
1  ft.  6  in.  in  B  and  risen  3  ft.  in  A,  The  stream  in  C  will 
then  turn  and  flow  into  B,  the  water  in  B  rising  at  the  same 
time  till  6^,  at  which  time  the  height  of  the  water  in  B  will 
be  7  ft.  6  in.,  in  A  12  ft.  The  water  in  A  and  C  will  then  begin 
to  fall,  but  still  flow  through  C  till  7^  30°^,  when  the  water  in 
A  and  B  will  be  at  the  same  level,  viz.  9  feet :  the  stream  in  C 
will  then  turn  and  ebb,  and  will  continue  to  ebb  and  also  to  fall 
till  12  hours,  when  it  will  be  low-water  in  A  and  4  ft.  6  in.  in  B. 
The  series  will  then  recommence,  and  the  original  hypothesis, 
that  at  low  water  in  A  the  height  would  be  4ft.  6  in.  in  B,  is 
therefore  correct,  as  it  is  the  only  permanent  system.  We  shall 
have  therefore  in  C,— tide  flowing  from  1^  30"  to  7^  30"^, 
...  ebbing  ...  7^  30°*  to  1^  30n», 
...  rising  ...  tf*  0"^  to  6^  0°*, 
...  falling  ...  &^  0°>  to  12^*  0°>, 
high-water  and  low-water  each  occurring  one  hour  and  a  half 
before  slack-water.  Similarly,  if  B  were  smaller,  it  might 
be  shown  that  high-water  would  be  nearer  slack^water,  and 
ultimately,  when  B  becomes  nothing,  or  at  the  end  of  the  chan- 
nel C,  high-water  would  coincide  with  slack-water. — Tides  and 
fTavc*,  §335. 

Now  if  we  take  any  section  of  a  river,  we  may  regard  that 
section  as  C,  and  the  portion  of  the  river  above  it  as  B,  and  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  phsenomenon  observed  in  riversj 
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modified  of  coarse  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  in  ordinary 
rivers. 

That  this  is  the  true  theory  of  the  interval  between  high-water 
and  slack-water,  may  also  be  inferred  in  a  simpler  manner  firom 
the  following  considerations.  Let  an  observer  station  himself 
at  any  point  in  a  tidal  river,  say  at  Putney  Bridge,  just  before 
high-water :  the  tide  will  then  be  flowing  up  strongly  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  slowly  along  the  shore  (see  below) ;  at  high- 
water  it  will  cease  flowing  along  the  shore  and  rise  no  higher, 
and  in  a  short  time  will  begin  to  fall,  but  will  still  run  up  in  the 
middle.  Now  we  know  that  high-water  at  Richmond  and  other 
places  will  not  take  place  for  more  than  an  hour  after  high-water 
at  Putney,  and  that  the  level  of  the  water  at  Richmond  is  at  this 
time  lower  than  at  Putney.  But  where  is  the  water  to  come 
from  which  makes  high-water  at  Richmond  ?  obviously  it  must 
come  from  below  through  Putney  Bridge :  and  it  is  the  water 
flowing  up  to  make  high-water  at  Richmond  which  causes  the 
middle  of  the  river  to  continue  flowing  at  Putney  after  high- 
water  :  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  has  flowed  to 
make  the  level  *  at  Richmond  as  high  or  a  little  higher  than 
at  Putney,  the  tide  will  turn  at  Putney. 

Explanation  of  .the  turn  of  tide  near  the  shore  before  it  twms  in 

the  offing. 

Let  us  now  suppose  an  obstacle  OB  in  the  channel  C,  then 
whilst  the  tide  is  flowing,  the  water  in  OBM  will  not  run  with 
the  same  velocity  as  that  in  the  main  channel,  but  will  merely 
have  the  velocity  necessary  to  bring  sufficient  water  into  OBlVl, 
so  that  the  water  in  OBM  may  continue  to  rise  with  the  rise  of 
tide.  Now  when  the  tide  has  ceased  to  rise,  the  water  in  OBM 
will  cease  to  run  at  all,  though,  as  before  shown,  the  water  in  C 
will  continue  to  flow:  and  when  the  tide  begins  to  fall,  the 
water  in  OBM  will  ebb  (with  the  velocity  necessary  to  take  the 
water  out  of  OBM,  at  such  a  rate  as  that  the  water  in  OBM 
may  fall  with  the  fall  of  tide),  though  the  water  in  C  will  still 
continue  to  flow.  It  is  obvious  that  OBM  is  a  representation 
of  the  ordinary  slack-water  along  the  margin  of  rivers,  occasioned 
either  by  actual  projections  or  by  the  friction  of  the  shore  and 
shoals,  or  by  the  set  of  tide. 

I  add  a  few  observations  taken  by  me  at  Putney  on  a  very 
calm  afternoon,  9th  of  Nov.  185 1,  when  there  were  many  leaves, 
&c.  floating  on  the  stream.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  tide,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  a  similar 
set  of  observations  are  to  be  found  in  print,  and  the  study 
of  a  tide  of  this  sort  m»y  be  instructive. 
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3I1    Qm  p  ]^^  rpi  je  ceased  along  shore^  flowing  in  the  middle. 

3**  15"    „     Ebbing  close  to  the  shore  and  falling. 

3**  30"*  „  Tide  turned  in  the  middle^  having  fallen  about 
15  inches.  The  margin  of  ebbing  tide  gra- 
dually grew  wider  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
till  it  covered  the  whole  river.  The  water  at 
each  point  was  not  at  rest  more  than  3™. 

3h  40™  „  Tide  ebbing  along  shore ;  faster  about  20  yards 
off;  not  so  fast  in  the  middle. 

4^  5™  „  Tide  in  full  ebb,  fastest  in  the  middle :  back- 
waters along  shore;  having  sunk  about  3 
feet  6  inches. 


XXV.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

[Continued  from  p.  59.] 

CANNIZARO  found  that  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  C"  H«  0«,  was 
converted  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
into  benzoic  acid,  C^*  H^*  O*,  and  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  it, 
C**  H®  O*.  According  to  Cannizaro  and  Bertagnini*,  the  hy- 
druret of  anisyle  undergoes,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a 
like  change,  being  converted  into  anisic  acid,  C®  H®  0®,  and  into 
an  alcohol  corresponding  thereto,  C*^H**^0*,  anisic  alcohol. 

Anisic  alcohol  distils  without  decomposition  at  250^,  and  melts 
at  23°.  It  crystallizes  in  hard,  white,  brilliant  needles.  By 
oxidizing  agents,  and  also  when  left  in  the  air  in  contact  with 
platinum  black,  it  is  converted  first  into  hydruret  of  anisyle,  and 
then  into  anisic  acid.  Anisic  alcohol,  when  warm,  dissolves  several 
salts,  as  benzoate  and  acetate  of  potash ;  and  organic  substances, 
as  salicine,  hippuric  acid ;  on  cooling,  these  crystallize  out.  With 
potassium  it  forms  a  compound,  hydrogen  being  liberated;  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a  body  is  obtained  which  appears  to 
be  the  chlorine  compound  of  the  radical  contained  in  the  anisic 
alcohol. 

The  same  chemists  endeavoured  to  produce  from  hydruret  of 
salicyle  (salicylous  acid),  C^^H^O^,  the  corresponding  alcohol, 
but  without  success. 

Casselmannf  makes  some  interesting  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  oxychlorides.  It  was  his  object,  in  investi- 
gating these  bodies,  to  endeavour  to  replace  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  them  by  chlorine ;  and  as  the  chloride  of  phosphorus, 

*  n  Nuovo  Cimento,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

t  Liebig'B  Annalen,  May  1856,  p.  213. 
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PCI*,  corresponding  to  the  oxychloride,  PO*  CP,  is  known,  the 
latter  substance  was  chiefly  used  in  the  research. 

He  expected  that  by  acting  on  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  with 
substances  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  readily  exchange 
chlorine  for  oxygen,  the  peutachloride  of  phosphorus  would  have 
been  obtained.  In  this  direction  the  comportment  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  zinc,  and  of  the  bichloride 
of  tin,  was  investigated,  but  without  the  expected  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  interesting  compounds  of  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus with  these  chlorides  were  obtained,  which  Casselmann 
describes  at  length. 

The  compound  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  with  bichloride 
of  tin,  2Sn  CI*  H-  PO*  CP,  he  had  previously  described.  It  forms 
large  coloui*less  crystals,  and  when  pure,  distils  unchanged.  On 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  this  compound,  and  indeed 
all  the  compounds  of  this  nature,  attract  moisture,  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  quite  pure ;  their  preparation  is  effected 
in  an  apparatus  by  which  the  access  of  moisture  is  prevented. 

Berzelius  viewed  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  as  a  compound  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  peutachloride  of  phosphorus, 

,5PO«C18=2PO*H-3PCP. 

Such  a  compound  would  give  with  bichloride  of  tin,  phosphate  of 
tin,  and  the  compound  of  peutachloride  of  phosphorus  with  bi- 
chloride of  tin  (PCPH-2SnCl'),  previously  described  by  Cassel- 
mann. But  as  the  compound  of  oxychlonde  of  phosphorus  with 
bichloride  of  tin  may  be  volatilized,  no  phosphate  of  tin  can  be 
contained  in  it,  and  Berzelius^s  view  is  hence  not  correct. 

Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  bichloride  of  tin.  When  brought  into  contact  with 
the  compound  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  bichloride  of  sulphur, 
SnCl*  +  2SCl*,  the  compound  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  with 
bichloride  of  tin  is  obtained,  bichloride  of  sulphur  being  set  free. 

When  chloride  of  aluminium  is  mixed  with  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  white  mass  is  obtained,  which  on 
heating,  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus ; 
and  on  cooling,  the  compound  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  with 
chloride  of  aluminium  is  deposited  in  clear  colourless  needles. 
Its  formula  is  AV  CP  +  P0«  CP. 

With  chloride  of  magnesium  a  compound  is  obtained  which 
has  the  formula  2MgCl  +  P0«  CP. 

With  chloride  of  tin  a  compound  crystallizing  in  rhombic  plates 
is  obtained. 

With  metallic  oxides  the  oxychlorideof  phosphorus  decomposes, 
so  that  a  metallic  phosphate  and  a  metallic  chloride  are  formed. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  phosphoric  acid  in  which 
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oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine ;  for  if  so,  it  onght  to  combine 
directly  with  the  metallic  oxide.  Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  in 
its  compounds  with  metallic  chlorides  has  the  greatest  similarity 
with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  this  body,  in  which  chlorine  is  replaced  by  oxygen. 

Mixed  with  oxychloride  of  chromium,  an  action  takes  place 
which  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

5PO«Cl«  +  12CrO«Cl  =  18ClH-5PO*+3Cr«0»+3Cr«CP. 

Casselmann  also  made  experiments  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  the  oxygen  radical,  assumed  by  Gerhardt  to  exist  in  oxy- 
chloride of  phosphorus.  He  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  chlorine, 
phosphorus  is  the  only  electro-positive  element. 

Casselmann  is  making  similar  experiments  with  the  chloride  of 
benzoyle,  C*^  H*^  0«,  CI,  and  the  chloride  of  acetyle,  C^  H»  0«,  CI. 

Berzelius  described  a  double  salt  of  phosphate  of  lithia  and 
phosphate  of  soda  obtained  by  mixing  a  lithion  salt  with 
phosphate  of  soda.  This  was  used  for  the  detection  and  esti- 
mation of  hthia  until  Rammelsberg  showed  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  salt  varied  materially.     He  viewed  it  as 

3NaO\p^ 
3LiO/^^' 

and  considered  the  two  bases  as  isomorphous  and  capable  of 
replacing  each  other. 

Mayer*  made  numerous  attempts  to  prepare  this  salt,  but 
invariably  obtained  a  salt,  which,  after  being  well  washed  out, 
was  tribasic  phosphate  of  lithia. 

Phosphate  of  lithia  forms  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder, 
similar  in  appearance  to  phosphate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  It 
is  soluble  in  2539  parts  of  pure  water,  and  in  3920  parts  of 
ammoniacal  water.  Mayer  founded  on  the  insolubility  of  this 
salt  a  process  for  the  separation  of  lithia  from  the  other  alkalies, 
which,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
analytical  method,  seems  better  than  the  methods  usually 
employed. 

Kopp  has  an  article  t  on  the  boiling-points  of  corresponding 
chlorine  and  bromine  compounds,  and  on  the  formulae  of  silicium 
and  titanium  compounds,  which  bear  especial  refereuce  to  a  recent 
paper  by  Hofmann  on  the  formulae  of  titanium  compounds. 

In  comparing  the  boiling-points  of  various  corresponding 
bromine  and  chlorine  compounds,  Kopp  was  led  eight  years  ago 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  former,  when  they  contain  Br,  in  the 

*  Liebig't  AnwOeik,  May,  p.  193.  t  Ibid.  p.  266. 
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place  of  CU^  boil  also  hj  xxS2  degrees  higher  than  the  latter. 
From  this,  he  reasoned,  a  criterion  was  obtained  as  to  how  many 
equivalents  of  chlorine  or  bromine  were  contained  in  correspond- 
ing bromine  and  chlorine  compounds.  As  bromide  and  chloride 
of  silicon  differ  by  3  x  32  degrees  in  their  boiling-points,  Kopp 
inferred  that  their  formulae  were  respectively  Si  BH*  and  Si  CP. 

The  observations  on  boiling-points  made  at  that  time  in  cor- 
responding chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  justified  the  assump- 
tion of  that  relation,  but  Kopp  thinks  now  that  that  remark  in 
its  original  generality  is  no  longer  true.  In  the  last  few  years 
many  new  compounds  have  been  discovered  whose  boiling-points 
do  not  agree  with  this  rule,  and  the  boiling-points  of  many 
bodies  known  at  that  time  have  since  been  determined  in  a  more 
accurate  manner.  Kopp  gives  a  list  of  such  boiling-points,  from 
which  it  appears,  that,  fdthough  in  many  cases  of  corresponding 
compounds  containing  bromine  or  chlorine  the  difference  of  boil- 
ing-points is  a  constant  one,  yet  this  is  not  universally  the  case, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  difference  of  boiling-points  is 
always  the  same  for  the  same  difference  of  formulae.  Hofmann 
has  lately  announced  that  the  boiling-point  of  bromide  of  tita- 
nium differs  from  that  of  chloride  of  titanium  by  95^,  =  3  x  81°"7, 
and  reasons  from  this  that  the  formula  of  bromide  of  titanium  is 
Ti  Br»,  and  of  the  chloride,  Ti  CP. 

Kopp  says,  that  although  the  difference  in  the  boiling-points 
of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silicon  affords  a  support  to  the  idea 
that  their  formulae  are  Si  CP  and  Si  Br^,  yet  it  by  no  means 
proves  it.  From  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view  we  cannot 
decide  which  of  the  formiilae.  Si  CP,  Si  CP,  Si  CI,  for  chloride  of 
silicon  is  correct.  Relations  are  found  to  exist  between  the 
chemical  composition  and  certain  physical  properties,  some  of 
which  may  be  urged  for  the  formula  Si  CP,  and  some  for  the 
formula  Si  CP  or  Si«CP. 

In  the  case  of  titanium,  the  analogy  of  several  of  its  com- 
pounds with  tin,  the  atomic  weight  of  which  must  be  considered 
as  fixed,  and  especially  the  isomorphism  of  rutile,  TiO*,  and  of 
native  tinstone,  SnO*,  as  well  as  of  Brookite,  and  of  the  crystal- 
lized oxide  of  tin  obtained  by  M.  Daubree,  appear  to  establish  its 
equivalent,  and  the  formula  of  many  of  its  compounds.  That 
the  bromides  and  chlorides  of  titanium  and  silicon  exhibit  the 
differences  in  boiling-points  is  undoubtedly  interesting ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  allowable  to  change  the  formulae  Ti  CP,  Ti  Br*, 
&c.,  which  are  established  on  sure  foundations,  to  Ti  CP,  Ti  Br^, 
only  on  account  of  a  difference  in  the  boiling-points  of  two  com- 
pounds which  has  no  connexion  with  any  general  rule.  Relations 
between  the  physical  qualities  and  chemical  composition  may  be 
consulted  for  tne  determination  of  atomic  weights  and  of  for- 
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mulse^  where  chemistry  does  not  herself  possess  the  means  of 
fixing  these  weights  and  these  formulae  in  a  relatively  certain 
manner.  But  formulae  which  only  express  a  relation  concerning 
a  single  physical  quality  cannot  be  accepted  as  chemical  formulae^ 
especially  if  they  disagree  with  indubitable  chemical  analogies. 

Reynoso  proposed  a  method  for  the  determination  of  phos- 
phoric acid^  which  consisted  in  combining  the  phosphate  with  a 
known  quantity  of  metastannic  acid.  By  subtracting  from  the 
weight  of  the  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  metastannic  acid 
formed,  the  metastannic  acid  used,  the  quantity  of  the  phosphate 
is  obtained.  Although  an  excellent  method,  it  has  many  diffi- 
culties which  hinder  its  application.  To  remove  these,  and  to 
make  the  method  applicable  to  all  cases,  Beissig*  proposes  a 
modification  of  it,  which  consists  in  separating  the  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  metastannic  acid,  and  determining  it  directly  as 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

Schlossberger^t  has  detected  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
Malpighian  vessels  of  the  spider. 

Piria  has  lately  shown  that  salicylic  acid  is  bibasic.  From 
this  point  of  view  Limpricht  X  has  submitted  several  compounds 
of  this  acid  to  an  investigation.      Salicylamide,  regarded  as 

H        >N,  must  be  considered,  on  the  bibasic  view,  as  sali- 
H       J 
cylamic  acid,  ^      „       ^  ^0%  and  Limpricht  has  prepared 

several  of  its  salts.     By  the  action  of  heat,  salicylamic  acid  loses 
2  equivs.  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  salicylimide, 
Ci4  H7  NO*-  2H0=Ci*  H^  NO*. 

The  sethyle-sahcylamic  acid  was  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  methylaethyle  salicylic  aether.  Limpricht  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation. 

Kolbe§  describes  a  new  method  for  the  formation  of  benzoic 
aldehyde.  Since  the  researches  of  Chiozza  and  Gerhardt,  the 
existence  of  compound  radicals  containing  oxygen  has  been  placed 
out  of  doubt,  and  the  benzoyle  theory  of  Liebig  and  Wohler  is 
again  generally  received.  According  to  this,  benzoic  acid,  chlo- 
ride, hydruret,  and  cyanide  of  benzoyle  are  compounds  of  the 
radical  benzoyle,  C^^H^O*,  or  (C^^H*^)  C«0«. 

If,  now,  the  hydrogen  in  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  C*''  H^  0*,  H, 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  June,  p.  339.  t  Ibid.  vol.  xcviii.  p.  354. 

X  Ibid.  May,  p.  266.  §  Ibid.  June,  p.  344. 
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really  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  chlorine  in  chloride  of  ben- 
zoyle,  C**H*0*,  CI,  this  latter,  or  some  other  haloid  compound 
of  benzoyle,  ought,  by  an  appropriate  action  of  hydrogen  in  the 
nascent  state,  to  be  converted  into  hydruret  of  benzoyle, 

C^4HS0«,C1  +  2H  =  C»4HS0«,  H  +  HCl. 

Chloride  of  benzoyle.  Hydruret  of  benzoyle. 

The  ready  decomposability  of  chloride  of  benzoyle  renders  it  un- 
fitted for  this  reaction,  but  the  change  takes  place  with  cyanide 
of  benzoyle ;  for  when  it  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
granulated  zinc  added,  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  takes  place, 
the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  mass  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  which  is  separable  by 
distillation. 

The  same  change  occurs  when  cyanide  of  benzoyle  is  treated 
with  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Kraut*  found  that  toluylic  acid,  when  taken  into  the  system, 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  acid.  The  toluylic  acid  was 
taken  in  doses  of  several  grammes  at  a  time  without  any  percept- 
ible effect  on  the  organism ;  the  urine  had  afterwards  a  distinctly 
acid  reaction.  The  new  acid,  which  Kraut  names  toluric  acid,  is 
obtained  from  the  urine  by  the  methods  used  for  extracting  hip- 
puric  acid  from  that  source. 

Toluric  acid  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system  in  hard  lus- 
trous crystals.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  crystalUzes  on  cooling.  It  decomposes  the 
earthy  carbonates,  forming  with  the  bases  crystalline  salts.  The 
formula  of  the  acid  is  C«o  H"  NO^  and  of  its  salts  C«>  H^^  no«. 
Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  undergoes  a  change  entirely 
analogous  to  hippuric  acid  under  the  same  circumstances,  being 
converted  into  toluylic  acid  and  alcohol. 

Toluylic  acid  undergoes,  hence,  in  passing  through  the  organ- 
ism, a  similar  change  to  benzoic  acid ;  with  loss  of  water  it  assi- 
milates the  elements  of  glycocoll :  thus — 

C14  H6  04+  c^  W  N0*-2H0= CIS  h^  N0«. 
Benzoic  acid.    Glycocoll.  Hippuric  acid. 

C16  H8  0*+C*  H*  N04-2H0=C«>  H"  N0«. 

Toluylic  acid.    GlycocoU.  Toluric  acid. 

Kraut  confirms  the  statement  of  Hofmann,  that  cuminic  acid 
passes  through  the  body  unchanged. 

Professor  Schmidt  t  of  Dorpat  has  investigated  the  boracic 
acid  fumaroles  of  Monte  Cerboli  in  Tuscany,     In  order  to  check 

*  liebig'a  AnnaUn,  June,  p.  360.  t  Ibid.  p.  273. 
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the  assertion  of  Payen,  that  the  fumarole  vapourS;  before  their 
passage  through  the  waters  of  the  lagoons^  contain  no  boradc 
acid,  the  following  experiment  was  made.  A  large  glass  funnel 
was  fastened  over  one  of  the  jets  of  vapour  issuing  from  the 
ground,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe  and  several 
long  wide  glass  tubes  with  empty  glass  baHoons,  which  served 
as  condensers.  The  gas  evolved  was  a  mixture  of  much  carbonic 
acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Small 
quantities  only  of  nitrogen,  and  no  oxygen  were  found.  The 
liquid  condensed  in  the  receiver  reddened  litmus  paper,  but  ren- 
dered turmeric  paper  brown ;  and  a  quantity  of  it  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  imparted  to  the  alcohol 
flame  the  characteristic  green  colour  of  boracic  acid,  proving 
that  boracic  add  exists  preformed  in  the  fumarole  vapours.  The 
condensed  liquid  contained^  besides,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
in  considerable  quantity.  Distinctly  estimable  amounts  of  silica, 
baryta,  iron,  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia,  were  also  found.  From 
a  series  of  experiments,  Schmidt  supposes  that  the  fumarole  liquid 
contains  about  0*1  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid,  and  thinks  that  it 
is  in  the  form  of  borate  of  baryta, 

Hessel*  found  that  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cal- 
cined gypsum  to  muddy  wines,  they  were  clarified  and  rendered 
somewhat  stronger,  retaining  their  original  taste  and  flavour. 
Gypsum  has  the  same  effect  on  muddy  oeer,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  rendered  more  bitter. 

Two  important  methods  for  the  artificial  production  of  urea 
are  given  by  Natansonf.  He  shows  that  carbamide  and  urea  are 
identical.  When  carbonic  aether  is  heated  with  excess  of  am- 
monia in  a  closed  tube  to  100°  C,  urethane  alone  is  formed; 
but  if  the  temperature  of  the  tube  be  raised  to  180®,  the  boiling- 
point  of  urethane,  it  is  converted  by  the  excess  of  ammonia  into 
urea.  In  the  empty  parts  of  the  tube  a  sublimate  of  undecom- 
posed  urethane  is  deposited :  the  aqueous  solution  contains  urea. 
If  this  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  kept  some  time  at 
100°  C,  the  urethane  volatilizes  and  urea  remains  behind. 

In  ]  838  Regnault  obtained,  by  the  action  of  phosgene  gas  on 
ammonia,  a  white  saline  mass,  which  comported  itself  as  a  mix- 
ture of  carbamide  and  saUammoniac.  In  this  mass  urea  must 
probably  have  been  contained ;  but  if  the  gases  had  not  been 
well  dried,  its  quantity  would  have  been  small  in  comparison  to 
the  other  substances,  and  it  might  easily  have  escaped  detection. 

Natanson  prepared  the  phosgene  gas  by  passing  carbonic  oxide 

*  IMW^  4nnalen,  June,  p.  394.  t  Ibid.  p.  387. 
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through  perchloride  of  antimony.  It  was  conducted  along  with 
ammonia^  both  gases  being  quite  dry^  into  a  capacious  vessel. 
The  mats  obtained  was  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  aloo* 
holic  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
the  characteristic  nitrate  of  urea  is  obtained.  The  presence  of 
urea  was  confirmed  by  other  reagents. 

Natanson*  found  that  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  elayle  on 
ammonia,  a  base,  the  oxide  of  acetylammonium,  was  produced. 
The  investigation  of  this  be  has  resumed,  and  communicates  now 
his  results.  He  finds  that  oxide  of  acetylammonium  splits  up  at 
a  higher  temperature  into  acetylamine  and  water, — 

.NO,  H0=      H   ^N+2H0. 

hJ 


H 
H 
H 


An  alcoholie  solution  of  pure  hydrated  oxide  of  acetylammo- 
nium is  heated  in  a  retort  until  all  the  alcohol  has  distilled  off; 
if  the  temperature  be  then  raised,  drops  of  water  containing 
acetylamine  dissolved  pass  over.  This  water  results  from  the 
decomposition ;  and  after  it  has  almost  ceased  to  come  over,  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  220°  C,  at  which  point  yellowish  oily 
drops  come  over,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  pure  acetyl- 
amine.  Above  that  point  other  products  of  decomposition  are 
formed,  and  the  acetylamine  passes  over  in  very  small  quantity. 
On  rectification,  the  acetylamine  was  found  to  boil  at  218°  C. 
Pure  acetylamine  is  an  almost  colourless,  oily  Uquid,  of  peculiar 
adherent  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*975.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  smells  like  aldehyde-ammonia ;  the  vapours  of  boiU 
ing  acetylamine  smell  like  pure  aniline.  Acetylamine  is  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  with  sether.  On  drv  litmus  it  ha$ 
no  action,  but  on  the  addition  of  water  the  paper  becomes  blue. 
It  has  a  caustic  taste.  Sodium  has  no  action  on  it.  Acids  form 
with  it  salts  which  have  all  the  characters  of  the  salts  of  acetyl- 
ammonium. On  the  addition  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate,  the  characteristic  odour  of  acetylamine  is  not  perceived. 
Acetylamine  is  eliminated  therefore  in  the  form  of  the  inodorous 
oxide  of  acetylammonium.  In  the  air,  acetylamine  attracts 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid;  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  white  vapours  are  formed.  With  solutions  of  the  metals, 
many  characteristic  reactions  are  observed. 

When  acetylamine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  eethyle,  an  iodide 
of  the  sethylated  base  is  obtained.    By  treatment  with  potash 
*  Liebig^t  Annalen,  June,  p.  291. 
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this  yields  a  brown  oil^  which  is  a  base^  and  forms  compounds 

with  acids.     It  is  probably  sethylacetylamine,  C*  H^ 

By  the  action  of  chloride  of  elayle  on  aniline  in  closed  tubes 
at  200°  C,  and  subsequent  solution  of  the  contents  of  the  tubes 
in  water,  a  mixture  is  obtained  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  aniline 
and  of  acetylaniline,  which  are  separable  by  ammonia,  aniline 
being  precipitated.  Acetylaniline,  when  purified,  is  a  light  brown, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
aether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It  does  not  crystallize,  and  it 
forms  with  acids  salts  which  are  also  uncrystallizable.  It  gives 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  double  salt.     Acetylaniline  is  con- 

stituted  according  to  the  formula  C**H^  >N,  and  its  formation 

HJ 
may  be  thus  expressed : — 

'    C*  H4  CV  +  2C«  H7  N  =  C*«  H7  N  HCl  +  C»«  H^  N,  HCl. 

Chloride  of        Aniline.  Hydrochlorate        Hydrochlorate  of 

elayle.  of  aniline.  acetylaniline. 

Compounds  corresponding  to  the  amides  are  also  formed  bv  ace- 
tylamine.  If  butyric  aether  be  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetylamine,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  fine  crystalline 
needles.     These  are  the  acetylamide  of  butyric  acid : — 


{C8H7  0«+^*g^\N). 


The  comparison  of  the  properties  of  acetylamine  and  of  oxide 
of  acetylammonium  is  an  mstructive  contribution  to  the  ammo- 
nium theory.  Here  the  separation  into  the  corresponding  am- 
monia and  water  takes  place  at  150°  C,  while  ordinary  oxide  of 
ammonium  probably  suffers  this  change  below  QP.  Acetylamine 
has  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  ammonias,  and,  like 
them,  has  no  action  on  perfectly  dry  litmus  paper.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  water  and  acids,  it  forms  salts  corresponding  to  the 
ammonia  salts,  losing  its  characteristic  properties;  but  by  the 
addition  of  strong  bases  is  set  free  as  the  strongly  alkaline  oxide 
of  acetylammonium.  Natanson  considers  these  relations  as  sup- 
porting an  opinion  already  expressed  by  him,  that  the  ammonias 
are  the  neutral  products  of  decomposition  of  the  oxides  of  am- 
monium, the  real  bases. 

The  same  chemist  describes  a  modification  of  Gay-Lussac's 
method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  vapours,  in  which 
very  small  quantities  only  of  substance  are  required. 
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XXVI.  Remarks  on  Slaty  Ckavage,  and  the  Contortions  of  Rocks. 
By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbrschel,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  §•(?• 

Dear  Sir,  CoUingwood,  July  27, 1866. 

LET  me  thank  you  for  several  instances  of  obliging  attention 
in  forwarding  me  copies  of  your  scientific  papers  on  diamag- 
netism,  and  quite  recently  of  your  lecture  on  the  Slaty  Cleavage, 
which  appears  to  me  a  singularly  happy  explanation  of  that  odd 
phsenomenon.  I  may  mention  an  illustration  of  the  same  nature 
with  some  others  you  have  introduced,  which  occurs  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  One  part  of  the  process 
consists  in  '^ringing''  each  piece  of  gold  or  silver  coin  (after 
receiving  the  impression).  Every  piece  which  will  not  ring  on 
dashing  it  against  a  stone  is  rejected  and  re-melted  j  and  such  are 
numerous.  Now  the  cause  of  this  can  be  no  other  than  minute 
air-blebs  in  the  bars  out  of  which  the  laminse  of  metal  are  rolled 
by  a  flatting-mill,  each  bleb  being  flattened  out  into  an  infinite- 
simally  thin  film  of  air  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  coin,  and  so 
producing  a  solution  of  continuity,  and  of  course  destroying  the 
harmonic  vibration. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  suggested  by  your  views  of  the 
slaty  cleavage  which  harmonize  so  entirely  with  certain  ideas  I 
have  long  held  about  geological  stratification  in  general,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  them.  I  refer  to  the  contortions  of 
strata  which  are  usually  accounted  for  (as  Poulett  Scrope  has 
done)  by  the  protrusive  violence  of  igneous  rocks  crushing 
together  and  doubling  up  the  strata.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  that  this  feature  might  be  more  tranquilly  produced 
thus : — 


Suppose  A  A  the  ocean  surface,  and  B  B  B  its  bed,  forming  a 
basin  having  irregularities  C  C  in  it.  Let  sediment  be  deposited 
over  the  whole,  uniformly,  till  the  inequalities  are  filled  in  and 
the  bottom  is  reduced  to  a,  generally  speaking,  basin-like  depres- 
sion. Then  up  to  a  certain  point  the  friction  of  the  bed  will 
retain  the  deposited  mud  on  its  slope,  and  in  this  way  strata 
nearly  of  uniform  thickness  (and  parallel)  will  be  formed. 
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But  as  the  thickness  of  the  whole  increases^  the  weight  will 
overcome  the  friction,  and  the  still  soft  strata  will  yield  inwards 
from  all  sides  towards  the  central  portion  of  the  bed,  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  there,  and  at  the  same  time  crumpling 
up  the  strata  into  contortions,  &c.  The  whole  affair  may  go  on 
with  any  degree  of  slowness*. 

Now  as  this  process  goes  on,  the  middle  thickness  will  increase^ 
and  that  by  a  general  lateral  compression  and  vertical  dilatation 
of  the  whole  central  mass.  And  here  we  have  the  condition 
which  your  theory  requires  for  the  slaty  cleavage,  which  (be  it 
observed)  does  not  absolutely  require  violent  force  (for  mere  force 
cannot  produce  any  rearrangement  of  molecules),  but  only  inter^ 
molecular  movement  in  a  given  fixed  direction.  Thus  we  see  the 
blebs  in  slow-moving  lava  currents  drawn  out  in  length ;  and 
thus  we  see  liquids,  in  which  excessively  fine  spicular  crystals 
are  floating,  assume  a  silky  appearance  when  stirred  or  agitated 
(I  have  a  most  beautiful  case  of  the  kind  under  my  eye  at  this 
moment)  by  the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  arrange  themselves 
when  in  motion  all  in  one  direction,  according  to  the  laws,  not 
of  pressure  but  of  friction,  a  distinction  which  is  quite  necessary 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  Infinitesimal  films  of  mica  disseminated 
through  amorphous  mud  would  afford  a  precise  parallel  to  this 
case. 

Your  account  of  the  fibrous  structure  in  tough  iron  is  quite 
beautiful,  and  perfectly  accounts  for  the  exceeding  toughness 
and  tenacity  of  bar  iron  formed  by  welding  together  smaller  bars, 
&c.  In  fact,  such  a  bar  is  a  rope  of  iron  wire  held  together  as 
the  fibres  of  a  hempen  rope  are,  by  lateral  friction,  and  each 
portion  being  per  se  of  trivial  length  compared  with  the  whole. 

I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  writing  to  you  in  this  desul- 
tory manner,  which  perhaps  I  am  not  entitled  to  do ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  since  reading,  a  great  many  years  ago,  Wells's  little 
tract  on*  dew,  I  have  not  met  with  anything  which  seems  to  bring 
so  many  loose- lying  phsenomena  under  a  general  and  very  simple 
principle. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 
/.  TyndaU,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ^c.  J.  F.  W.  Hbeschbl. 

'^  In  forcing  down  the  strata,  while  still  in  some  desree  yielding,  down 
tk9  general  elope  of  the  ocean  bed,  they  must  often  be  driven  over  its  larg^ 
inequalities  in  a  way  very  likely  to  contort  and  corrugate  them ;  and  this, 
too,  equally  whether  the  softness  be  that  remaining  in  them  previous  to 
their  consolidation,  or  be  produced  anew  by  invasion  of  heat  from  below 
producing  semifusion  and  weakening  their  support. 
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XXVII.  Preliminarv  Notice  on  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of 
the  Alkaline  MetaU.    By  A.  Matthiessen^  Ph.D.^ 

OF  the  physical  properties  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  very  little  is  at  present  known ;  and  having 
some  of  them  at  my  disposal^  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
to  study  some  of  their  most  important  properties.  I  have  com- 
menced^ under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kirchhoff,  in  the  Hei« 
delberg  Physical  Laboratory^  with  the  electric  conducting  power 
of  the  alkaune  metals^  and  have  found  that  of  potassium  at  ordi* 
nary  temperature^compared  with  that  of  silver  at  0°  s  100, to  be-^ 

201 
Of  sodium  .  •  .  86*6 
Of  lithium   .     .     .     18-7 

The  manner  in  which  the  wires  were  pressed  and  the  method 
of  observation  I  shall  describe  as  soon  as  I  have  determined  their 
conducting  power  at  different  temperatures,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

An  interesting  fact  is  the  rapid  diminishing  of  the  conducting 
power  at  the  point  of  fusion.  With  potassium  it  diminishes 
gradually  between  the  temperatures  50®  to  57"^  C. ;  whereas  with 
sodium,  suddenly  at  about  96%  as  the  following  data  show : — 


The  conducting  power  of 

potassium  is  at— 

That  of  sodium  is  at — 

40PC.     .     .     17-21 

75°  C.     .     .    24-44 

49°  C. 

,     .     16-44 

85°  C.     .     .    23-41 

68°  C. 

.     .     14-81 

95°  C.     .     .    22-42 

68°  C. 

.     12-91 

97°  C.     .     .     16-23 

66°  C.    . 

.     12-21 

llOPC.     .     .     15-36 

57°  C. 

.     .     11-54 

120°  C.     .     .     14-17 

70°  C.    . 

.     11 

80°  C.    . 

.     10-65 

Compared  with  silver  at  0^=100. 

This  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  these  metals  may  be  ex« 
plained  by  the  observation  lately  made  by  Regnault,  in  his  paper 
''  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Simple  Bodies ''  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  257),  wherein  he  states  that  potassium  does 
not  pass  directly  from  the  liquid  to  the  soUd  state,  like  sodium, 
but  becomes  fint  semi-fluid  and  then  gradually  solid,  which  fact 
is  plainly  shown  by  comparing  the  conducting  power  of  the  two 
metals  at  their  fusing-points. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
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XXVIIL  On  Rubian  and  its  Products  of  Decomposition^. 
By  Edward  Schunck,  F.R.8, 

Paet  III. 
Combined  Action  of  Alkalies  and  Oxygen  on  Rubian. 

IN  the  preceding  part  of  this  paperf  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  action  of  alkalies  on  rubian  and  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  thereby  formed.  I  have  showu  that  these  pro- 
ducts are^  with  one  exception^  identical  with  those  which  the 
action  of  strong  acids  gives  rise  to>  the  rubianine  produced  by 
acids  being  merely  replaced  bv  rubiadine  when  alkalies  are  em- 
ployed. Now  though  I  found  this  to  be  in  all  cases  the  final 
result  of  the  action  of  alkalies^  there  still  remained  a  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  bodies  intermediate  between  rubian  and  the 
final  products  of  decomposition.  Such  bodies  do  in  reality  exist^ 
but  their  formation  is  dependent^  at  least  in  part^  on  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  oxygen. 

If  to  a  solution  of  pure  rubian  baryta  water  be  added  in  excess^ 
if  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution^ 
until  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  baryta  has  been  converted 
into  bicarbonate  of  baryta^  and  the  filtered  solution  be  left  ex- 
posed in  a  shallow  vessel  to  the  atmosphere^  its  surface  becomes 
covered  in  a  short  time  with  a  thin  film  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
colour,  which,  when  viewed  under  a  lens,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
small  interlaced  crystals.  If  this  film  be  broken  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  a  new  one  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  This  process  continues  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
ceases.  On  gently  evaporating  the  solution,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  this  red  substance  separates  in  thick  flocks.  After  being 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water,  it  appears  of  a 
fine  scarlet  colour.  On  drying  it  becomes  brown,  but  if  then 
reduced  to  powder  the  colour  changes  to  a  cinnabar-red.  If  it 
be  suspended  while  still  moist  in  water,  and  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  liquid,  it  dissolves  again 
entirely,  forming  a  yellow  solution ;  but  if  this  solution  be  eva- 
porated, its  colour  changes  to  red,  and  it  again  deposits  red 
flocks,  after  which  it  becomes  almost  colourless.  The  red  flocks 
contain  two  organic  substances  in  combination  with  baryta.  On 
adding  to  them  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  former  dissolve,  giving 
a  yellow  solution.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  having  been 
removed  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  the  solution  is  filtered, 
and  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the  filter  is  treated  several  times 

*  From  the  Philosophical  TransactionB^  Part  II.  for  1855,  having  been 
received  by  the  Royal  Society  June  13,  1855,  and  read  June  21,  1855. 
t  See  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  v.  pp.  410,  495. 
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with  boiling  water^  after  which  it  generally  retains  only  a  slight 
pink  tinge.  The  filtered  solution  deposits  on  evaporation  a 
quantity  of  yellow  crystalline  needles.  After  evaporating  to 
dryness  there  is  left  a  yellow  mass^  the  surface  and  edges  of 
which  have  a  dark  yellowish-brown  tinge.  On  adding  to  this 
mass  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water^  part  of  it  dissolves  with  a 
deep  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  while  a  yellow  powder 
remains  undissolved.  The  latter  consists  of  a  peculiar  acid,  to 
which  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Bubianic  Acid.  After  being  col- 
lected on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water,  it  is  purified  by 
solution  in  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  animal  charcoal  may 
be  added.  On  filtering  the  solution  boiling  hot  and  allowing  to 
cool,  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  lemon-yellow  needles,  which,  if 
the  solution  was  at  all  concentrated,  entirely  fill  the  liquid.  The 
substance  dissolved  by  the  cold  water  is  left  on  evaporation  in 
the  shape  of  a  reddish-yellow  or  brownish-yellow  substance,  re- 
sembling rubian  itself  in  appearance  and  all  its  properties.  As 
analysis  showed  it  to  be  formed  from  rubian  by  the  elimination 
of  several  equivalents  of  water,  I  shall  call  it  Bubidehydran. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  red  flocks,  consisting  of  the  baryta 
compounds  of  the  two  substances  just  named,  has  still  a  dark 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  contains  a  third  organic  substance 
in  solution.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  two  former  substances  has  been  separated,  and  whether 
the  solution  still  contains  an^  unchanged  rubian,  it  is  well  to 
add  caustic  baryta  to  the  liquid,  to  supersaturate  the  latter  with 
carbonic  acid  and  to  evaporate  again.  If  no  more  red  flocks 
separate  on  evaporation,  but  only  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
be  formed,  then  the  process  is  completed.  On  now  adding  to 
the  filtered  solution  basic  acetate  of  lead  a  red  precipitate  falls, 
while  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  The  former,  being  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  and  washed  with  water,  is  to  be  decomposed 
with  smphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  the  excess  of  acid  having 
been  removed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  through  the  filtered  liquid,  and  the  latter,  t^ter  being 
filtered  again  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, when  it  leaves  a  dark  brownish-yellow  substance,  resem- 
bling rubian  in  appearance,  but  differing  in  being  somewhat 
deliquescent.  To  this  substance  I  will  give  the  name  of  Rubi- 
hydran.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead  compound  of  this 
substance  sometimes  contains  sugar,  but  this  is  entirely  a  se- 
condary product  of  decomposition,  formed  at  the  cost  of  one  or 
more  of  the  primary  products,  and  indicates  the  formation  at 
the  same  time  either  of  rubiadine  or  alizarine. 

The  same  products  of  decomposition  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  solution  of  rubian  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
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barvta  made  from  chloride  of  barium  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  evaporating  in  contact  with  the  air  until  red  flocks  begin  to 
appear,  or  by  adding  caustic  baryta  to  the  solution,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  and  filtering, 
when  the  insoluble  baryta  compound  left  on  the  filter  will  yield 
rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran,  and  the  liquid  rubihydran. 
The  same  process  of  decomposition  takes  place,  if  caustic  soda, 
ammonia,  or  lime  water  be  added  to  a  watery  solution  of  rubian, 
and  the  mixtures  be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time*  On  now  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  any  one  of 
them  a  dark  red  precipitate  falls,  which  being  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  water  and  then  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  red  flocks  obtained  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta, 
afibrds  in  each  case  rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran,  while  the 
liquid  contains  rubihydran.  If  a  small  quantity  of  any  acid  be 
added  to  a  watery  solution  of  rubian,  and  if  the  acid  be  then 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  small  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  of  baryta  formed  is  suflicient  to  induce  a  decom- 
position of  the  rubian,  for  the  filtered  solution  on  exposure  to 
the  air  rerj  soon  begins  to  deposit  red  flocks,  which  consist  of 
rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran  in  combination  with  baryta.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  recommended  the  employment  of 
carbonate  of  lead  instead  of  carbonate  of  baryta  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralizing  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  purifying  rubian*. 
Even  oxide  of  lead  is  a  sufficiently  strong  base  to  cause  rubian 
to  undergo  this  process  of  decomposition,  when  oxygen  is  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time.  If  rubian  be  precipitated  from  its 
watery  solution  by  means  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead 
compound  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  contain  unchanged  rubian.  If  the  com- 
pound be  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  the 
excess  of  acid  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  filtered 
solution  deposits  during  cTaporation  crystals  of  rubianic  acid, 
and  leaves  at  last  a  brown  deliquescent  mass,  which  unless  it  be 
strongly  dried  is  with  difficulty  removed  from  the  vessel  con- 
taining  itf.  In  short,  whenever  rubian  is  brought  into  contact 
at  the  same  time  with  oxygen  and  an  alkaline  or  other  strong 
base,  it  undergoes  decomposition.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
preparing  the  so-called  xanthine  according  to  the  methods  pro- 

*  See  Phil.  Mag.  for  March  1852,  p.  222. 

t  In  purifying  rubian  by  precipitation  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  de- 
scribed m  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol  and  not  with  water.  If  the  former  be  employed,  de- 
composition is  almost  entirely  prevented,  whereas  in  uunf  water  the  rubian 
in  the  precipitate  undergoes  complete  decomposition  durmg  the  short  time 
necessary  for  ednlcoration. 
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posed  by  Kuhlmann^  Berzelius^  Range  and  Higgin^  as  well  as 
the  ruberythric  acid  of  Rochleder^  the  use  either  of  alkaline 
earths  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  being  prescribed  by  all  these 
chemists^  products  of  the  decomposition  of  rubian  must  in  every 
case  be  formed. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  three  bodies  which  result 
from  this  process  of  decomposition^  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
pure  rubian.  If  madder  be  extracted  with  boiling  water^  and 
sugar  of  lead  be  added  to  the  extract^  a  purple  precipitate  i» 
produced^  and  ammonia  being  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  the 
whole  of  the  rubian  is  precipitated  together  with  some  chloroge* 
nine  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  de- 
composed with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold^  and  the  excess  of  the  acid 
is  removed  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead.  To  the  filtered  solu- 
tion a  quantity  of  baryta  water  is  to  be  added,  and  the  baryta  is 
then  converted  into  bicarbonate  of  baryta  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  solution  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time  and  then  slowly  evaporated.  The  red  flocks  which 
are  deposited  are  collected  on  a  filter  as  they  form,  and  after 
being  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  flocks  from  pure  rubian, 
yield  rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
these  flocks  contains  chlorogenine  as  well  as  rubihydran,  and 
the  separation  of  the  latter  becomes  therefore  rather  more  diffi- 
cult. This  may  however  be  e£Fected  by  precipitating  it  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water, 
then  redissolving  it  in  warm  acetic  acid,  and  again  precipitating 
by  means  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  last  precipitate  contains 
hardly  any  chlorogenine,  and  after  being  put  on  a  filter  and 
washed,  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold.  The 
excess  of  acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  the  liquid  is  fil- 
tered, sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it,  it  is  again 
filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  on  being  evaporated 
leaves  the  rubihydran  free  firom  chlorogenine.  Should  it  still 
contain  a  little  of  the  latter  substance,  in  which  case  its  watery 
solution  turns  green  on  being  boiled  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  precipitation  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  must  be  re- 
peated. It  freqvently  happens,  that  besides  the  usual  products 
of  decomposition,  a  quantity  of  rubiadine  is  also  formed.  In 
this  case  the  red  flocks  deposited  on  evaporating  the  barytic 
solution  yield,  on  being  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  besides 
the  substances  soluble  in  water,  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  inso- 
luble both  in  cold  and  boiling  water,  and  which  consists  of  im- 
pure rubiadine ;  but  this,  like  the  sugar,  which  is  also  sometimes 
formed  during  the  process,  is  without  doubt  a  secondary  product 
of  decomposition.  Indeed  the  formation  of  the  one  is  most  pro- 
bably dependent  on  that  of  the  other. 
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The  process  of  decomposition  just  described  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  absorption 'of  oxygen.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  which  an  alkaline  solution  of  rubian  was 
capable  of  absorbings  I  took  4*2280  grms.  of  rubian^  which  after 
deducting  the  inorganic  matter  with  which  it  was  contaminated^ 
was  equivalent  to  4*1049  grms.  of  the  pure  substance^  dissolved 
it  in  hot  water^  poured  the  solution  into  a  graduated  tube^  added 
to  it  a  solution  of  about  6  grms.  hydrate  of  baryta^  filled  the  rest 
of  the  tube  with  mercury,  and  then  inverted  it  over  mercury. 
Oxygen  gas  was  then  introduced,  and  the  liquid  was  from  time 
to  time  agitated  with  the  gas,  in  order  to  bring  every  portion, 
and  especially  the  red  flocculent  precipitate  produced  by  the 
baryta,  and  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  it.  After  143  days  I  found  that  147  cubic 
centimetres  of  gas  had  been  absorbed.  The  contents  of  the 
tube  were  then  removed  and  filtered.  There  remained  on  the 
filter  a  red  baryta  compound,  which,  on  being  treated  as  usual, 
yielded  rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran,  as  well  as  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alizarine.  To  the  red  liquid  sulphuric  acid  was  added ; 
the  excess  of  acid  was  removed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  having  been  passed  through  the  filtered 
liquid,  the  latter,  after  being  filtered  again  from  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  was  submitted  to  distillation.  The  distillate  was  acid, 
and  after  being  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  evapo* 
rated,  left  a  saline  residue  having  all  the  characters  of  acetate  of 
soda.  Acetic  acid  is  therefore  another  product  formed  in  this 
process,  but  whether  this  acid  is  an  essential  product  of  decom- 
position or  not,  still  remains  doubtful.  The  residue  of  the 
distillation  contained  rubihydran,  which  was  separated  by  pre- 
cipitation with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  before  described,  and  a 
little  sugar,  which  was  obtained  from  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
lead  precipitate.  The  sugar  and  the  alizarine  were  probably 
secondary  products  of  decomposition  formed  fi*om  the  rubianic 
acid  by  the  action  of  the  alkali. 

Bubianic  Acid, — This  substance  really  merits  the  name  of  an 
acid,  for  though  its  acid  properties  are  not  well  marked,  the  fact 
of  its  giving  crystallized  compounds  with  the  alkalies  is  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  class  in  which  it  should  be  placed.  It 
crystallizes  from  its  watery  solution  in  silky  needles  of  a  pure 
lemon-yellow  colour,  which  when  dry  form  a  light,  bulky  inter- 
woven mass.  Sometimes  it  is  slowly  deposited  from  its  watery 
solution  in  grains  and  masses  of  an  indistinctly  crystalline  form, 
which  have  an  orange  tinge.  This  difierence  in  appearance  is 
due  to  some  impurity,  which  may  be  removed  by  redissolving 
the  acid  in  boilmg  water  and  adding  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
when  the  acid  crystallizes  rapidly  from  the  filtered  solution  in 
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needles^  as  just  mentioned.  The  watery  solution  has  a  light 
yellow  colour,  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly,  and  has  a  distinctly 
bitter  taste,  though  not  so  intensely  bitter  as  that  of  a  solution 
of  rubian.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  aether,  "When 
heated  on  platinum  foil  it  melts  and  then  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame,  leaving  a  slight  carbonaceous  residue.  When  heated  in 
a  tube  it  melts  to  a  brownish -red  liquid,  which  on  being  allowed 
to  cool  becomes  solid  and  crystalline,  but  on  being  heated  again 
more  strongly  gives  fumes,  which  condense  on  the  colder  parts 
of  the  tube  to  a  liquid,  which  soon  solidifies,  forming  a  mass  of 
shining  needles.  When  slowly  heated  between  two  watch-glasses, 
there  is  formed  on  the  upper  glass  a  sublimate  of  shining  orange- 
coloured  crystals,  having  the  appearance  and  all  the  properties 
of  alizarine,  while  a  considerable  carbonaceous  residue  is  left  on 
the  lower  glass.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  rubianic 
acid  easily  even  in  the  cold,  forming  a  dark  red  solution,  which  on 
being  boiled  becomes  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  without 
evolving  much  sulphurous  acid.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to 
a  watery  solution  of  rubianic  acid,  and  the  solution  be  boiled, 
dark  yellow  or  orange-coloured  flocks  begin  to  be  deposited, 
which  increase  as  the  boiling  continues.  On  allowing  to  cool 
they  often  separate  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  the  Uquid 
quite  thick.  These  flocks  are  quite  uncrystalline,  though  some- 
times small  yellow  crystalline  grains  are  found  among  them, 
which  consist  of  undecomposed  acid,  and  disappear  on  con- 
tinuing the  action  for  some  time  longer.  These  flocks  consist 
of  alizarine  almost  in  a  state  of  purity.  On  dissolving  them  in 
alcohol  and  evaporating  spontaneously,  a  quantity  of  beautifully 
crystallized  alizarine  is  obtained.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the 
flocks  contains  sugar,  which  is  obtained  with  its  usual  appear- 
ance and  properties  on  neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  filtering,  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid, 
filtering  again,  and  evaporating.  Muriatic  acid  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  on  rubianic  acid  as  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  rubianic  acid  even  in  the  cold,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  which  on  being  boiled  disengages  nitrous  fumes  and 
becomes  colourless.  The  solution  on  evaporation  leaves  a  brown 
syrup,  which  contains  oxalic  acid.  Rubianic  acid  is  not  decom- 
posed on  being  treated  with  boiling  solutions  of  phosphoric, 
acetic,  oxalic  or  tartaric  acids ;  it  merely  dissolves  in  them,  and 
crystallizes  out  again  unchanged  on  the  solutions  cooling.  If 
chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  a  wateiy  solution  of  rubianic 
acid,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  slowly  disappears.  If 
there  are  any  crystals  of  undissolved  acid  floating  in  the  liquid, 
these  disappear  very  slowly,  and  the  gas  must  be  passed  through 
for  a  long  time  in  order  to  effect  their  decomposition.     The 
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solution  now  appears  colourless^  but  slightly  milky.  No  yellow 
flocks  are  formed^  as  in  the  case  of  rubian^  but  the  solution,  on 
standing  for  some  time,  usually  deposits  a  quantity  of  brown- 
ish-yellow crystals.  If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  be  added 
to  a  watery  solution  of  rubianic  acid,  the  latter  turns  blood-red, 
but  in  a  few  moments  the  colour  disappears,  and  the  solution 
becomes  quite  colourless. 

Rubianic  acid  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  and  soda  in  the  cold 
with  a  lively  cherry-red  colour.  If  caustic  potash  be  added  to 
a  strong  watery  solution  of  the  acid,  nothing  separates  on  stand- 
ing; but  if  carbonate  of  potash  be  employed  instead  of  caustic 
potash,  there  is  deposited  almost  immediately  a  quantity  of 
dark-coloured  crystalline  needles.  These  needles  are  the  potash 
salt.  When  collected  on  a  filter,  slightly  washed  with  water  and 
dried,  they  form  a  beautiful  puce-coloured  silky  mass.  When 
dried  either,  in  the  water-^bath  or  in  vacuo,  the  colour  changes  to 
a  bright  red,  but  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere the  original  colour  is  restored.  Rubianic  acid  is  so  weak 
an  acid,  that  water  alone  is  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  its 
combination  with  potash.  When  the  potash  salt  is  treated  with 
boiling  water  it  dissolves  with  a  red  colour,  but  the  solution  on 
cooling  and  standing  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  the  acid  itself. 
Mere  treatment  with  cold  water  produces  to  some  extent  the 
same  effect ;  for  if  the  salt  be  placed  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
cold  water,  numerous  small  yellow  specks,  caused  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  acid,  become  visible.  When  caustic  or  carbonate 
of  soda  are  added  to  a  boiling  watery  solution  of  the  acid,  the 
solution  deposits  on  cooling  a  quantity  of  small  bright  red  sphe- 
rical grains,  which  geuerally  form  a  mass  so  bulky  as  to  render 
the  liquid  thick  and  gelatinous.  When  this  mass,  which  con- 
sists of  the  soda  salt,  is  placed  on  a  filter,  an  almost  colourless 
liquid  runs  through,  leaving  the  salt  on  the  filter  in  a  soft  spongy 
state,  from  its  retaining  mechanically  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
The  round  grains  of  which  it  consists,  though  they  have  a  some- 
what crystalline  appearance,  are  not  in  reality  crystalline.  In 
consequence  of  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  which  is  less  than 
that  of  the  potash  salt,  it  may  be  washed  with  cold  water  with- 
out dissolving.  When  dry  it  is  dark  red,  and  gives  a  red  powder. 
It  dissolves  again  in  boiling  water  with  a  red  colour,  and  the 
solution  on  cooling  forms  a  thick  jelly,  which  however  is  con- 
verted, on  standing,  into  a  mass  of  yellow  crystalline  grains  con- 
sisting of  acid.  If  a  solution  of  rubianic  acid  in  caustic  potash 
or  soda  be  supersaturated  with  any  stronger  acid,  the  solution  . 
becomes  yellow  without  depositing  anything,  but  after  some 
time  the  acid  separates  in  yellow  crystals.  But  if  the  alkaline 
■olution,  eontaimug  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaU>  be  boiled,  its 
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colour  changes  gradually  from  red  to  purple^  and  after  prolonged 
boiling  to  violet^  similar  to  that  of  a  solution  of  alizarine  in 
caustic  alkali^  the  colour  being  generally  so  intense  as  to  deprive 
the  solution  of  its  transparency.  Acids  now  produce  an  imme- 
diate precipitate  of  dark  yellow  flocks^  while  the  liquid  becomes 
almost  eolourless.  If  the  action  of  caustic  alkali  has  not  been 
continued  long  enough  to  produce  a  complete  decomposition  of 
the  acid^  then  after  some  time  crystals  of  the  latter  appear  in 
the  midst'  of  the  flocculent  precipitate.  The  flocks  consist  of 
alixarine^  but  less  pure  than  when  the  decomposition  is  effected 
by  means  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  On  decomposing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  by  means  of  caustic  soda^  and 
treating  the  precipitated  flocks  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rubian  with  acids  or  alkalies,  I 
obtained,  besides  alizarine,  a  trace  of  verantine  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  substance  resembling  rubianine  or  rubiadine^. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  the  flocks  contains  sugar.  Rubianio 
acid  dissolves  in  caustic  ammonia  with  the  same  colour  as  in 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  in 
the  latter.  The  solution  does  not  change  its  colour,  however 
long  it  may  be  boiled,  and  on  adding  an  excess  of  a  stronger 
acid,  the  rubianic  acid  crystallizes  out  unchanged.  Oa[^evapo«> 
rating  the  ammoniacal  solution  to  dryness  it  loses  part  of  its 
ammonia,  leaving  some  yellow  crystals  of  acid  surrounded  by  a 
red  unerystalline  coating  like  gum.  The  latter  dissolves  in  cold 
water,  but  on  evaporation  the  solution  again  gives  yellow  crystals. 
If  to  a  boiling  watery  solution  of  the  acid  carbonate  of  ammonia 
be  added,  the  solution  becomes  red,  and  deposits  on  cooling 
crystals  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  have  the  same  colour  and 
appearance  as  the  potash  salt.  These  crystals  may  be  dried 
without  losing  their  ammonia,  but,  like  the  other  alkaline  salts, 
are  decomposed  on  redissolving  them  in  boiling  water,  the  solu- 
tion depositing  on  cooling  crystals  of  the  acid. 

Baryta  water  gives  in  a  watery  solution  of  rubianic  acid  a 
beautiful  crimson  flocculent  precipitate,  while  the  liquid  becomes 
colourless.  If  carbonic  acid  be  passed  through  the  liquid  the 
precipitate  graduallv  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  yellow  solu- 
tion ;  but  if  this  solution  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a  red  film,  and  on  evaporation  it  deposits 
a  quantity  of  red  flocks,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  acid 

*  This  substance  is  light  yellow  and  crystalline.  When  heated  it  is 
volatilized,  giving  a  sublimate  of  yellow  shining  needles  and  scales.  It  is 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lizes out  of  the  solution  again  on  cooling  in  yellow  needles.  It  is  preci- 
pitated from  its  aleoboUc  solution  by  acetate  of  copper,  but  not  by  acetate 
of  lead. 
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seems  to  be  again  precipitated  in  combination  with  baryta. 
Lime-water  produces  in  a  watery  solution  of  the  acid  a  light  red 
precipitate^  while  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  If  carbonic 
acid  be  now  passed  through  the  liquid  the  precipitate  dissolves, 
forming  a  yellow  solution^  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
red,  but  gives  no  red  film,  and  on  evaporation  deposits  no  flocks, 
but  leaves  at  last  a  red  mass,  which  dissolves  again  in  boiling 
water.  Acetate  of  alumina  and  peracetate  of  iron  produce  no 
change  in  a  watery  solution  of  the  acid.  Nevertheless  the  latter 
is  entirely  removed  from  its  solution  by  hydrate  of  alumina,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  light  red  colour,  and  also  by  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  though  not  so  easily  as  by  alumina.  Rubianic 
acid  dissolves  easily  in  a  boiling  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
forming  a  dark  greenish-brown  liquid,  which  contains  proto^ 
chloride  of  iron.  The  solution  deposits  nothing  on  standing, 
and  on  evaporation  only  a  small  quantity  of  black  powder  sepa- 
rates, which  is  probably  a  compound  of  alizarine  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Acetate  of  copper  gives  in  watery  and  alcoholic  solutions 
of  the  acid  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing acetic  acid.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  turns  the  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  red,  but  produces  no  precipitate;  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  however,  gives  a  copious  red  flocculent  precipitate,  just 
as  in  a  solution  of  rubian.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid 
gives  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  a  light  red  pre- 
cipitate, which  after  filtration  of  the  alcoholic  Uquid  dissolves  in 
pure  water.  On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  and  boiling  no  change  takes  place,  but  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  a  dark  reddish-brown  precipitate 
slowly  subsides  as  a  fine  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  forming  a  red  solution,  which  does  not  change,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  an^T  reduction  taking  place  when  it  is  boiled. 
On  adding  chloride  of  gold  to  a  watery  solution  of  the  acid  no 
change  takes  place  even  on  boiling,  but  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  caustic  alkali  metalUc  gold  is  deposited,  partly  as  a  brown 
powder,  partly  in  shining  scales.  If  rubianic  acid  be  mixed 
with  water  to  which  a  quantity  of  erythrozym  has  been  added, 
the  yellow  crystals  of  the  acid  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
converted  into  alizarine.     The  liquid  is  found  to  contain  sugar. 

It  is  impossible  to  dye  with  rubianic  acid.  Mordants  acquire 
in  boiling  solutions  of  the  acid  no  more  colour  than  in  solutions 
of  rubian  or  rubianine. 

On  submitting  the  acid  to  analysis  the  following  results  were 
obtained : — 

I.  0*4605  grm.,  formed  by  the  action  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta 
on  rubian,  dried  in  the  water-bath  and  burnt  with  chromate  of 
lead,  gave  0*9445  carbonic  acid  and  0*2250  water. 
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II.  0*4030  grm.  of  another  preparation,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta,  gave  0-8240  carbonic  acid  and 
0-2020  water. 

III.  0-2750  grm.,  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on 
nibian,  gave  0*5605  carbonic  acid  and  0*1890  water. 

IV.  0*4750  grm.,  obtained  by  means  of  ammonia,  gave  0-9670 
carbonic  acid  and  0*2295  water. 

V.  0-2920  grm.,  obtained  by  means  of  canstic  lime,  gave 
0*6000  carbonic  add  and  0*1490  water. 

These  analyses  give  in  100  parts — 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

Carbon   .     .     65*93      55*76      55-58      55-52      5604 
Hydrogen    .      5*42        5*56        5*61         5*36        5-66 
Oxygen  .     .     88*65      38*68      88*81       39*12      88*30 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C**  H®  0%  as  the  following  cal- 
culation shows : — 

Eqs.  Calculated. 

Carbon     ...     52  312  5601 

Hydrogen     .     .     29  29  5*20 

Oxygen    ...     27  _216  38*79 

567  10000 

Bubianate  of  potash  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  as 
small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible,  adding  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  allowing  the  salt  to  crystallize,'  collecting  it  on  a 
filter,  washing  it  with  just  sufficient  water  to  remove  the  excess 
of  alkali,  and  drying.  On  analysing  it  I  obtained  the  following 
results:  — 

I.  0*3580  grm.,  dried  in  the  water-bath  and  burnt  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  gave  0*6830  carbonic  acid  and  0*1590  water. 

0*5590  grm.  gave  0*0780  sulphate  of  potash. 

II.  0*4850  grm.  of  another  preparation,  dried  in  vacuo,  gave 
0-9250  carbonic  acid  and  0*2070  water. 

0*8140  grm.  gave  0*1150  sulphate  of  potash. 
These  numbers  lead  to  the  foUowing  composition : — 

Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen  . 

Potash    .  

595*2    10000     100*00     lOOOO 

The  soda  salt,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  potash  salt, 

was  also  analysed,  but  the  analysis  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

A  compound  with  baryta  was  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid 

in  water  and  adding  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.     The 

precipitate,  which  was  bulky  and  of  a  fine  crimson  colour,  was 
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62 

812 

52-42 

52-03 

5201 

28 

28 

4-70 

4-98 

4-74 

26 

208 

84-97 

86-50 

35-62 
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47-2 

7-91 
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placed  on  a  fQter  and  washed  with  water.  During  the  washing 
its  bulk  diminished  and  the  colour  changed  to  red^  probably  in 
consequence  of  its  losing  part  of  its  baryta.  Analysis  showed  it 
to  be  a  basic  compound,  in  which  the  acid  is  to  the  base  as  2 : 3. 
The  neutral  baryta  salt  was  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of 
barium  to  a  watery  solution  of  rubianate  of  potash^  when  a  red 
precipitate  fell^  which  was  collected  on  a  filter^  washed  with 
water^  and  dried  in  vacuo, 

I.  0*6020  grm.  of  the  latter  compound^  burnt  with  chromate 
of  lead,  gave  1-0800  carbonic  acid  and  0*2580  water. 

0-5180  grm.  gave  0-0925  sulphate  of  baryta. 

II.  0*4440  grm.  gave  0*7870  carbonic  acid  and  0*1900  water. 
0*4890  grm.  gave  0*0870  sulphate  of  baryta. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  formula  Qf^  H«  0«^+BaO  +  HO, 
as  the  following  comparison  of  the  experimental  results  with  the 
theoretical  composition  shows : — 

Eqs.                    Calculated.        I.  IL 
Carbon    .     .     52       312         4924      4892      48*34 
Hydrogen    .     29        29           4*57        4-76        4*75 
Oxygen  .     .     27       216          34*11       3460      35*24 
Baryta    .     .       1         76-6      12*08      11*72       11*67 
633*6     100-00     10000     10000 
A  lead  compound  was  prepared  by  adding  to  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  the  acid 'acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead  and  then  a  little 
ammonia,  taking  care  to  leave  an  excess  of  rubianic  acid  in  solu- 
tion.   The  red  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  dried,  at  first  in  vacuo,  and  then  for  several  hours 
in  the  water-bath.     Its  analysis  gave  the  following  results: — 
0*5490  grm.  gave  0-6760  carbonic  acid  and  0*1580  water. 
0*6600  grm.  gave  0-3760  sulphate  of  lead. 
These  numbers  correspond  in  100  parts  to- 
Carbon     33*58 

Hydrogen 3*19 

Oxygen 21*32 

Oxide  of  lead 41*91 

The  most  probable  formula  for  this  compound  is  20**  H*  0*^ 
+  7PbO,  though  the  numbers  found  by  experiment  agree  better 
with  the  formula  2C*«  UP  0«5  +  7PbO,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  calculation : — 

Eqs.  Calculated.    Eqs.  Calculated. 

Carbon  .     .     104      624         33*22      104      624         33*55 
Hydrogen  .       56        56  2*98        54        54  2*90 

Oxygen.     .       52      416         22*17         50      400         21*51 
Oxide  of  lead      7       781*9      41*68  7      781*9      42*04 

1877*9     100*00  1859*9     100*00 
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Another  specimen  of  the  lead  salt^  prepared  by  precipitating 
an  alcohoUc  solution  of  the  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead^  was  found  to  have  a  composition  agreeing 
tolerably  well  with  the  formula  C^  H«  0« + 9PbO.  When  this 
precipitate  was  redissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid^  and  a  fresh  precipitate  was  produced  by  means  of  a  little 
ammonia^  the  latter  was  found  to  contain  acid  and  oxide  of  lead 
in  the  proportion  of  1  equiv.  of  the  former  to  6  equivs.  of  the 
latter.  It  appears^  therefore^  that  these  lead  precipitates  are  by 
no  means  uniform  in  composition. 

The  silver  salt  was  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  boiling 
water^  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  then  nitrate  of 
silver^  when  it  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dark  chocolate-coloured  floe- 
culent  precipitate,  which,  when  viewed  under  a  lens,  was  some- 
times seen  to  consist  of  small  crystalline  needles.  The  preci- 
pitate was  collected  on  a  filter  and  slightly  washed  with  water. 
As  it  was  found  to  dissolve  in  water  with  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
as  soon  as  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  removed,  the  edul- 
coration  was  completed  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  salt  is  insoluble. 
After  being  dried  in  vacuo — 

O6300  grm.  gave  01370  grm.  chloride  of  silver,  equivalent 
to  0*11076  or  17*58  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  silver.  The  formula 
CM  H«  0*4-  AgO  requires  17-47  per  cent. 

The  alizarine  and  sugar  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
rubianic  acid  with  acids  and  alkalies,  I  found  to  have  the  usual 
composition,  as  the  following  analyses  will  show : — 

I.  0*2190  grm.  alizarine,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  rubianic  acid,  dried  at  100^  C,  yielded  0*5550  carbonic 
acid  and  0*0850  water. 

II.  0*3320  grm.  alizarine,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
rubianic  acid  with  caustic  soda,  dried  at  100^  C,  gave  0*8480 
carbonic  acid  and  0*1195  water. 

These  numbers  give  in  100  parts — 


I. 

II. 

Carbon     .     . 

.     .     69-11 

69-66 

Hydrogen     .     . 

.     .      4-81 

4-00 

Oxygen    .     . 

.     .     26-68 

26-34 

The  sugar  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  rubianic  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid  was  prepared  for  andysis  by  heating  it,  after  the 
solution  had  been  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  for  some  time  at  lOO^C. 
until  it  became  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverized,  when 

0-3600  grm.  yielded  0*5840  carbonic  acid  and  0*2060  water, 
corresponding  with  the  following  composition : — 

P2 
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Bq*. 

adeokted. 

Found. 

Carbon     .     . 

.    .     12 

72 

44-44 

44-24 

Hydn^en.    . 

.     .     10 

10 

617 

6-35 

Oxygen     .     , 

,     .     10 

80 

49-39 

49-41 

162 

100-00 

100-00 

Thift  specimen  of  sugar  had  therefore  the  same  composition 
as  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  erythrozym  on  mbian*. 

The  analysis  of  the  acid^  its  compoun<k  and  products  of  de- 
composition jast  detailed^  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  compo- 
sition must  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C^  H®  O*^,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  so-called  glucosides^  the  copula  con- 
tained in  it  being  alizarine.  Its  decomposition^  by  means  of 
strong  acids  and  alkalies^  into  alizarine  and  sugar^  is  symbolized 
by  the  following  equation : — 

C«  H«  0«7  +  6HO=2C»*  H«  0*+ 2C'«  H'«  0*«. 
In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the  true  formula  of  this 
substance^  I  determined  the  quantities  of  alizarine  which  were 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  weighed  quantities  of  the  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  with  caustic  soda. 

1*7210  grm.  rubianic  acid,  dried  at  100°  C,  gave^  when  de- 
composed with  sulphuric  acid,  0*7310  grm.  dry  alizarine =42*47 
per  cent. 

1*2020  grm.  rubianic  acid  yielded,  when  decomposed  with 
pure  caustic  soda,  on  precipitation  with  sulphuric  acid,  0*5430 
grm.  alizarine=45'17  percent. 

Assuming  the  formula  C**  H^  0*^  to  be  correct,  100  parts  of 
acid  should,  according  to  theory,  afford  43*44  of  dry  alizarine. 
If  Strecker^s  formula  for  alizarine,  C*^  H^  0^,  were  the  correct 
one,  then  the  only  possible  formula  for  rubianic  acid,  though  the 
calculated  composition  would  then  not  agree  very  well  with  that 
found  in  my  experiments,  would  be  C"  H*^  0^  in  which  case 
the  quantity  of  alizarine  derived  from  100  parts  of  acid  would 
be  62*70.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  view  which  I 
have  adopted  of  the  constitution  of  the  acid  derives  considerable 
support  from  these  determinations. 

A  comparison  of  the  Composition  of  rubian  and  rubianic  acid 
shows  that  the  latter  can  only  be  derived  from  the  former  by 
means  of  oxidation.  In  order  however  to  remove  all  doubt  on 
this  point,  I  made  the  following  experiment.  A  solution  of 
rubian  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  half  was  boiled 
to  expel  all  the  air  it  might  contain,  then  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  caustic  soda,  and  immediately  put  into  a  bottle, 
which  the  liquid  just  sufficed  to  fill,  and  which  was  then  closed 

*  Phil.  Mag.  for  June  1853,  p.  424. 
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air-tight.  The  other  half  was  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
caustic  soda  and  left  exposed  to  the  air.  After  twenty-one  days 
both  liquids  were  examined  in  the  same  manner.  The  soda  was 
supersaturated  with  acetic  acid^  the  liquid  was  again  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia^  and  then  chloride  of  barium  was  added, 
which  gave  in  each  case  a  red  precipitate.  This  precipitate  was 
treated  as  usual  with  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  to  drjrness.  From  that  part 
of  the  solution  which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  bottle  I  obtained 
in  this  manner  a  quantity  of  a  substance  resembling  rubian, 
which  was  probably  rubidehydran,  but  not  a  trace  of  rubianic 
acid ;  whereas,  by  adding  baryta  water  to  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  leaving  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  filtering  and 
treating  the  substance  left  on  the  filter  with  sulphuric  acid  as 
usual^  I  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  from  the  second 
half  of  the  solution,  which  had  been  left  in  an  open  vessel, 
yielded  at  once  0*60  grm.  of  rubianic  acid  as  well  as  a  quantity 
of  rubidehydran,  but  the  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  on 
being  mixed  with  baryta  water  and  treated  as  before,  gave  no 
more  acid.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  as 
essential  as  that  of  alkalies  to  the  formation  of  this  add. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  formation  of  rubianic 
acid  takes  place,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  effected  in  two  ways. 
Assuming  1  equivalent  of  rubian  to  absorb  10  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  it  may  then  yield  1  equivalent  of  rubianic  acid,  4  equi- 
valents of  carbonic  acid,  and  5  of  water,  as  the  following  equa- 
tion will  show : — 

C«H84O»+10O=C«H»O«7+4CO«-f5HO. 

But  since  acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  products  of  decom- 
position, it  is  possible  that  this  acid  tdkes  the  place  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  equation  will  then  appear  as  follows : — 

C56H34  0«>+20=C»H»0«7+C*H8  08+2HO. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  a  body  like  rubianic 
acid,  which  belongs  to  a  class  of  a  highly  complex  nature,  and 
having  in  general  a  high  atomic  weight,  should  owe  its  forma- 
tion to  a  process  of  oxidation.  It  is  probably  the  first  known 
instance  in  which  the  formation  of  a  body  of  this  class  by  means 
of  oxidation  has  actually  been  observed. 

Some  years  since  Rochleder  described  a  body  obtained  from 
madder  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  mberytharic  acid*.  This 
body,  like  rubianic  acid,  is  decomposed  by  strong  acids  into  ali- 
zarine and  sugar,  and  the  other  properties  mentioned  by  Boch- 
*  Beriehte  der  Wiener  Academie,  April  IS5\. 
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leder  are  similar  to  those  of  rubianic  acid.  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  the  two  acids  are  identicaL  But  the  description 
given  by  Rochleder  of  his  acid  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to 
enable  me  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  their  identity^  and  the 
composition  ascribed  to  it  by  him  (G  54**48^  H  5' 16^  O  40*36  per 
cent.)  differs  so  much  from  that  of  rubianic  acid  as  almost  to 
lead  one  to  beheve  that  they  are  not  the  same.  Until  therefore 
the  properties  and  composition  of  ruberythric  acid  have  been 
more  accurately  studied,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  conclusion  on  this  point,  and  for  the  present  the  two 
adds  must  be  considered  as  distinct*.  Rochleder  has  ventured 
to  express  his  conviction  that  rubian  is  nothing  but  impure 
ruberythric  acid  t-  The  experiments  which  I  have  here  described 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  opinion  cannot  for  an 
instant  be  entertained.  If  rubianic  acid  and  ruberythric  acid  are 
identical,  then  Rochleder  has  only  committed  the  common  error 
of  mistaking  a  product  for  an  educt. 

Rubidehydran. — As  obtained  by  the  method  above  described, 
this  body  is  not  perfectly  pure.  It  may  be  purified  by  redis- 
solving  it  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  then 
adding  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  precipitates  a  veddish-yellow 
glutinous  substance  mixed  with  sulphates  of  lime,  maguesia,  and 
soda.  The  alcohoUc  liquid  having  been  allowed  to  clear,  is  de- 
canted and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  it  leaves  a  dark  yellow 
or  reddish-yellow,  brittle,  transparent  residue  like  gum  or  var- 
nish, which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  rubian  in  appearance. 
It  still  gives,  when  burnt,  a  quantity  of  ash,  consisting  of  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  purify  it 
any  further,  for  fear  of  inducing  a  change  in  its  composition. 
Rubidehydran  resembles  rubian  exactly  in  most  of  its  properties. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  deliquescent.  If  it  shows  any  tendency  to 
deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  this  must  be  attributed  to  its 
containing  some  impurity.  It  has  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  The 
watery  solution  is  yellow,  and  when  boiled,  with  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  deposits  yellow  flocks,  and  after  cool- 
ing appears  almost  colourless.  Like  rubian,  it  is  also  decom- 
posed on  boiling  the  watery  solution  with  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  the  solution  becoming  purple  and  depositing 
yellow  flocks  on  supersaturating  the  alkali  with  acid.  It  is  not 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  any  earthy  or  metallic 

*  The  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  would  be  by  deteimining 
the  amount  of  alizarine  which  rubeivthrie  acid  by  its  decomposition  is 
capable  of  yielding.  If  Rochleder's  formula  C^W^Q^  be  accepted,  it 
should  give  67*04  per  cent,  of  atizarine.  Variations  of  several  per  cent,  in 
the  amount  of  alizarine  obtained  would  still  allow  a  positive  decision  to  be 
arrived  at. 

t  Ann.  der  Chem,  und  Pharm.  vol.  Izxxii.  p.  215. 
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salt^  with  the  exception  of  basic  acetate  of  lead^  which  produces 
a  red  precipitate,  while  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  The 
alcohol  solution,  however,  gives,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  red  precipitate,  similar  to  the  last, 
which  is  soluble  in  water.  When  exposed  in  a  dry  state  to  the 
action  of  heat,  and  to  that  of  chlorine  in  its  watery  solution, 
rubidehydran  behaves  exactly  like  rubian.  It  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  rubian  by  its  not  yielding  a  trace  of  rubianic 
add,  when  its  watery  solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda  or 
baryta  and  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time.  Its 
products  of  decomposition  with  acids  differ  also  from  those  of 
rubian.  If  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  water  be  boiled  with 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  yellow  flocks  are  deposited,  which 
consist  principally  of  aUzarine,  with  some  rubiadine  and  a  little 
verantine  and  rubiretine,  but  not  a  trace  of  rubianine,  while  the 
filtered  liquid  contains  sugar.  Rubidehydran  yields  therefcnre 
the  same  products  with  acids  as  rubian  does  with  alkalies,  which 
makes  it  very  probable  that  rubian,  when  acted  on  by  alkalies, 
is  first  changed,  in  part  at  least,  into  rubidehydran. 

In  calculating  the  composition  of  this  substance  from  the 
analysis,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  found 
in  the  ash  are  contained  originally  in  it  as  sulphates,  and  there- 
fore always  treated  the  ash  obtained  in  the  first  instance  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  replace  that  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  might  have  been  reduced  during  the  process  of  igni- 
tion, and  then  made  the  corrections  accordingly. 

I.  0'4360  grm.  rubidehydran,  formed  by  the  action  of  bicar- 
bonate of  baryta  on  rubian,  dried  at  100^  C.  and  burnt  with 
chromate  of  lead,  gave  0*8005  carbonic  acid  and  0*2180 
water. 

0*2790  grm.,  on  being  incinerated,  left  0*0150  grm.  ash, 
which  after  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  again, 
weighed  0*0325  grm.  =11*64  per  cent. 

II.  0*4950  grm.,  formed  by  the  action  of  lime-water  on  rubian, 
gave  0*9750  carbonic  acid  and  0*2320  water. 

0*6220 grm.  left  00200 grm. ash,  which  after  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  weighed  0*0340  grm.  =5*46  per  cent. 

III.  0*4795  grm.,  obtained  by  means  of  caustic  baryta,  gave 
0*9540  carbonic  acid  and  0*2320  water. 

1*0785  grm.  left  0*0245  grm.  ash,  which  after  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  weighed  0*0455  grm.  =4*21  per  cent. 

IV.  0*4990  grm.,  obtained  by  means  of  ammonia,  gave  0*9780 
carbonic  acid  and  0*2320  water. 

0*7385  grm.  left  0*0155  grm.  ash,  which  after  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  weighed  0*0395  grm.  =5'34  per  cent. 
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After  making  the  dae  corrections  for  the  ash  in  the  way  just 
described,  these  numbers  correspond  in  100  parts  to — 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Carbon    .    .    .    5666  5681  5606  5646 

Hydrogen    .    .      6'18  550  5-54  5-45 

Oxygen    .     .    .    87  21  37-69  38-40  3809 

leading  to  the  formula  C**'  H^^O*,  as  the  following  calculation 
shows : — 

Eqi.  Calculated. 

Carbon     ...     56  886  56*75 

Hydrogen     .     .     32  82  5*40 

Oxygen    ...     28  224  3785 

592  10000 

The  lead  compound  was  prepared*  by  dissolving  the  substance 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water*  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  separating  the  red  precipitate  which  was  formed, 
by  filtration,  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  filtered  liquid, 
taking  care  to  leave  an  excess  of  rubidehydran  in  solution,  fil* 
tering  the  precipitate  and  washing  it  with  alcohol. 

0'5705  grm.  of  this  precipitate,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  gave 
0*6110  carbonic  acid  and  0*1465  water. 

0*3180  grm.,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated,  left 
0*2200  grm.  residue,  which  on  being  treated  with  hot  water, 
yielded  to  the  latter  0*0140  grm.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  leaving 
0*2060  sulphate  of  lead. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  following  composition : — 


!? 

Calculated. 

Found. 

Carbon     .     . 

836 

29-20 

29-20 

Hydrogen     . 

32 

82 

2-78 

2-85 

Oxygen    .     . 
Oxide  of  lead 

28 
5 

224 
558-5 

19-48 
48-54 

47-66 

1150*5        100*00 
The  deficiency  in  the  oxide  of  lead  in  this  analysis  arose 
without  doubt  from  the  oxide  being  in  part  replaced  by  mag- 
nesia. 

It  appears  therefore  that  rubidehydran  differs  from  rubian 
merely  by  containing  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  water 
less,  and  the  origin  of  the  different  products  of  decomposition 
to  which  it  gives  rise  may  therefore  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  rubian. 

Of  its  products  of  decomposition  with  acids  I  only  obtained 
alizarine  in  quantities  and  of  the  degree  of  purity  requisite  for 
analysis.  It  had  the  usual  composition  of  that  suostance,  as  the 
following  analysis  will  show : — 
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0*2500  gnn.  of  the  crystallized  sabstance  lost,  on  being 
heated  in  the  water-bath,  0*0460  water  =  18-4iO  per  cent. 

0*2800  gnn.  of  the  dry  substance  gave  0-71 10  carbonic  acid 
and  0-1030  water,  corresponding  in  100  parts  to — 

Carbon  .  .  .  6925 
Hydrogen  .  .  4*08 
Oxygen    .     .     .     2667 

Bvbihydran. — This  substance,  like  rubidehydran,  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  rubian,  the  body  from  which  it  is  derived.    It  is 
obtained  on  evaporation  of  its  solutions  as  an  uncrystalline, 
transparent  mass  like  gum,  having  a  dark  brownish-yellow  colour 
and  a  bitter  taste.     When  quite  £*y  it  is  brittle  and  may  be  easily 
pulverized,  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  it  rapidly  attracts  moisture  and  becomes  soft,  a  pro* 
perty  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  rubian  and  rubide- 
hydran.     On  being  heated  in  a  tube  it  gives  less  crystalline 
sublimate  than  rubian  does.    Its  watery  solution,  on  being  boiled 
with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  becomes  muddy, 
and  slowly  deposits  a  quantity  of  yellow  flocks  mixed  with  some 
brown  resinous  drops.    The  liquid  must  be  boiled  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  order  to  effect  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  ru- 
bihydran  contained  in  it  and  make  it  appear  colourless.     The 
flocks  on  being  collected  on  a  filter  are  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  rubiretine,  verantine,  and  rubiadine,  with  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  aUzarine,  while  the  filtered  liquid  contains  sugar. 
The  products  of  decomposition  with  acids  are  therefore  the  same 
as  those  of  rubidehydran,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  products  formed.     It  is  not  decomposed, 
when  treated  with  boiling  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tartaric  or  acetic 
acids.    If  a  watery  solution  of  rubihydran  be  boiled  with  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  the  colour  of  the  solution,  which  was  red  on  the 
first  addition  of  alkali,  changes  to  reddish-  or  yellowish-brown, 
but  only  a  few  purple  flocks  are  deposited.      This  circumstance 
also  serves  to  distinguish  this  substance  from  rubian  and  rubi* 
dehydran,  the  watery  solutions  of  which,  when  mixed  with  caustic 
alkali  and  boiled,  deposit  an  abundance  of  the  pui^le  compound 
of  alizarine  and  alkali.    Nevertheless  the  rubihydran  is  completely 
decomposed  by  the  caustic  alkali,  for  on  adding  an  excess  of  acid 
to  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  yellow  or  light  brown  flocks  are  pre- 
cipitated like  those  produced  by  the  action  of  acids,  while  the 
liquid  becomes  almost  colourless.     When  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  the  watery  solution,  it  produces  exactly  the  same  effects  as 
in  watery  solutions  of  rubian  or  rubidehydran.    It  is  the  behaviour 
to  chlorine,  which  more  than  any  other  reaction  proves  that  these 
substances  have  a  similar  composition,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most 
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characteristic  mark  of  distinction  between  them  and  rabianic 
acid.  Bubihydran  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  any  reagent  except  basic  acetate  of  lead^  which  produces  a 
light  brownish-red  precipitate^  which  is  paler  and  less  bright 
than  the  precipitates  produced  by  the  same  reagent  in  solutions 
of  rubian  or  rubidehjrdran.  The  liquid  filtered  from  this  pre- 
cipitate has  still  a  light  yellow  colour^  and  ammonia  produces 
in  it  a  fresh  precipitate  of  a  pale  pink  colour^  after  which  it 
appears  colourless.  Rubihydran  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not 
very  easily.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  it  may 
be  mferred,  that  it  is  incapable  of  yielding  rubianic  acid  by  the 
influence  of  the  same  agents  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
latter  from  rubian.  In  order  to  obtain  this  substance  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  state,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  it  in  the  water-bath  con- 
tinuously for  a  day  or  two.  In  two  analyses  I  obtained  numbers 
corresponding  respectively  with  the  formulae  C^^H^Q**  and 
QS6  jj«  Qsa^  I  Qjjy  succeeded  once  in  obtaining  it  of  the  same 
composition,  or  as  nree  from  water  as  when  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  lead.  On  this  occasion  it  gave  the  following  results : — 
0*3940  grm.  gave  0*7440  carbonic  acid  and  0*2180  water, 
numbers  which  lead  to  the  following  composition : — 


,     .     56 

Calculated. 

Found. 

Carbon     .     , 

386 

51-29 

51-50 

Hydrogen 

.     .    89 

39 

6-95 

600 

Oxygen    .     , 

,     .    85 

280 

42-76 

42-50 

655 

10000 

10000 

On  being  burnt  this  specimen  left  no  ash. 

The  lead  compound  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  substance 
in  alcohol  and  then  adding  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia,  taking 
care  to  leave  an  excess  of  rubihydran  in  solution,  filtering,  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  drying,  at  first  in  vacuoj 
and  then  for  several  hours  in  the  water-bath. 

I.  0*8740  grm.  of  this  compound  gave  0*6720  carbonic  acid 
and  0-1970  water. 

0*7270  grm.  gave  0*5850  sulphate  of  lead. 

II.  0*8860  grm.  gave  0*6820  carbonic  acid  and  0*1930  water. 
0-8465  grm.  gave  0*6805  sulphate  of  lead. 

In  ]  00  parts  : — 

I.  II. 

Carbon 20*96  20*99 

Hydrogen     ....       2*50  2*42 

Oxygen 17*34  17*44 

Oxide  of  lead    .     .     .     59*20  5915 

10000        100-00 
The  amount  of  oxide  of  lead  here  stands  in  no  simple  relation 
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to  that  of  the  other  constituents.  If  the  oxide  of  lead  be  de* 
ducted,  then  the  rubihydran  combined  with  it  will  have  the 
following  composition  in  100  parts  : — 

I.  II. 

Carbon 51-87  5188 

Hydrogen     ....       6-12  5*92 

Oxygen 4251  4270 

10000  100-00 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  exactly  the  composition  of  the 
substance  itself  according  to  the  anuysis  given  above,  and  it 
follows  that  the  composition  of  rubihydran,  both  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state  and  when  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  C^  H®  O^.  It  differs  therefore  from 
rubian  by  containing  the  elements  of  5  equivalents  more  of 
water.  That  it  should  yield  the  same  products  of  decomposition 
as  rubian  and  rubidehydran  is  therefore  not  at  all  extraordinary. 

The  rubiadine  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rubi- 
hydran with  acids  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
and  with  much  greater  facility  from  this,  than  from  any  other 
source.  It  is  separated  from  the  other  products  of  decomposi- 
tion in  the  manner  I  have  described  when  treating  of  the  action 
of  alkalies  on  rubian.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  when  it  crystallizes  from  the  filtered  solution  in  beautiful 
golden-yellow,  ghttering  scales,  some  of  which  assume  the  form 
of  regular  four-sided  tables,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  ru- 
biadine^, but  evidently  freer  from  impurities  than  when  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  rubian. 

I.  0*3060  grm.  of  this  substance,  dried  at  100®  C,  gave 
0'7795  carbonic  acid  and  0*1 380  water. 

II.  0-2580  grm.  of  the  same,  recrystallized  from  boiling  alco- 
hol, gave  0*6600  carbonic  acid  and  0'1190  water. 

Yrom  these  numbers  it  may  be  inferred  that  its  composition 
is  as  follows  : — 

Calculated.       L  II. 

Catbon     .     .     32       192       6931      6947  6976 

Hydrogen     .     13         13        469         501  512 

Oxygen    .     .       Q      _72       2600      2552  2512 

277     10000    10000  10000 

*  In  examining  these  crystals  I  discovered  a  propertv  of  rubiadine  which 
I  had  not  previously  observed.  If  the  ammoniacal  solution,  which  is  red, 
be  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  dark  brownish- 
red  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  evidently  the  baryta  compound  of 
rubiadine,  while  the  uauid  loses  almost  all  its  colour.  The  rubiadine  de- 
rived directly  from  rubian  also  yields  these  crystals. 
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The  formula  C^  H*®  0^,  to  which  these  analyses  lead,  differs 
from  the  one  formerly  given,  C^H^'O®,  by  1  equivalent  of 
water*  I  prefer  the  former,  since  the  substance  employed  in  the 
last  analyses  was  evidently  purer  than  that  used  in  any  previous 
one.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  the  formula  just  given  is  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
rubian  with  chlorine. 

[To  be  continued.] 


XXIX.  The  Doctrine  of  Parallel  Lines  considered  in  a  new 
Method.  By  John  Stevelly,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Queen^s  University,  Ireland. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen,  Belfast,  July  3, 1856. 

HAYING  been  lately  engaged  teaching  my  youngest  son 
the  elements  of  Euclid,  I  was  again  induced  to  waste 
some  hours  on  a  subject  on  which  in  my  schoolboy  and  college 
days  I,  in  common  I  suppose  with  every  schoolboy  and  collegian 
since  the  days  of  Euclid,  nad  over  and  over  again  wearied  myself 
in  vain.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  matter  presented  itself 
to  mv  mind  in  a  form  which,  to  me  at  least,  was  quite  new,  and 
which  seems  to  afford  a  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of 
parallel  lines,  and  to  place  the  subject  in  a  form  not  perhaps  un- 
suited  to  elementary  instruction. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  and  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  service. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  much  respect. 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

John  Stevelly* 
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Definition. 

Let  two  straight  lines  in 
the  same  plane  {wx^xlA  yz)  be 
said  to  be  paraUel  when  both 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
same  straight  line  (A,  B). 

Cor.  I.  Hence  two  parallel  lines,  if  produced  indefinitely  on 
either  side,  can  never  meet.  (Otherwise  a  triangle  would  be 
formed  with  an  external  angle  equal  to  an  internal  remote  angle, 
as  both  are  right.  This  would  contradict  the  16th  of  Euclid's  &:st 
book.) 

Cor.  II.  Hence  equally  distant  points  from  A  and  B,  taken 
along  wx  and  yz  on  each  side  of  Afi,  are  equally  distant  from 
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each  other.  (This  can  be  ahown  as  a  simple  consequence  of  the 
4th  of  Euclid^s  first  book;  but  is  manifest  more  simply  by 
supposing  wKRy  to  be  folded  over  upon  AB ;  for^  on  account  of 
the  right  angles^  wA,  Aa?  and  yB,  B;?  would  coincide  throughout 
their  entire  length.) 

Propoeition.  Lemma  I. 

Let  wx  and  yz  be  two  parallel  lines^ 
AB  the  line  to  which  both  are  perpen- 
dicular. Take  D  and  E^  equally  distant 
from  A  and  B,  on  the  same  side  of  AB. 
Bisect  AB  in  C.  Erect  Cu  perpendicolar 
to  AB.  Then  shall  Cu  meet  DE  as  in  m, 
a  point  which  bisects  DE ;  and  Cu  shall 
stand  perpendicularly  to  DE. 

For  Ctt  is  parallel  to  both  wx  and  yz,  and 
therefore^  if  produced^  can  never  meet  either 
{Cor.  I.  Def.).  Therefore  if  produced^  it 
must  cross  DE  between  D  and  E.  Suppose 
at  m,  now  join  Am  and  Bm.  Then  in  the 
triangles  ACm  and  BCm  we  have  the  sides 
AC  and  Cm  respectively  equal  to  BC  and  Cm,  and  the  angles 
contained  by  these  sides  (both  right)  equals  therefore  (4th^  first 
book  of  Euclid)  Am^Bm,  and  the  angles  CmA=CmB^  and 
CAmsCBm;  and  since  the  angle  DAC=EBC  (both  right), 
hence  mAD=:mBE.  Then  in  the  triangles  mAD  and  mBE  we 
have  the  sides  DA  and  Am  respectively  equal  to  EB  and  Bm, 
and  the  angles  contained  by  those  sides  also  equal ;  therefore 
(4th,  Euclid's  first  book)  Dm=Em ;  and  the  angle  DmA=:EmA. 
Therefore  we  have  DmC=DmA+AmC=EmB+BmC«EmC, 
and  therefore  mC  perpendicular  to  DE,  and  bisects  it.     Q.E.D. 

Corollary.  Hence  also  angle  EDA— DEB. 
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Proposition.  Lemma  11. 

Let  AD  and  BE  (fig.  1  or  fig.  2)  be  any  parallel  and  equally 
long  lines  both  perpendicular  to  AB.  Join  D  and  E.  Then 
shall  the  joining  line  stand  perpendicularly  both  to  AD  and 
to  BE. 

Take  four  points,  n,  a',  V,  and  b,  the  two  first  near  to  and 
equally  distant  on  each  side  from  A ;  the  two  latter,  the  same 
distances  on  each  side  of  B.  Erect  the  four  lines  ad,  di,  V^, 
and  be,  each  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  each  equal  in  length  to 
AD  or  BE.  Join  d  with  dl  by  the  straight  line  dt,  and  ^  with 
e  by  the  straight  line  ^e.  These  joining  lines  are  each  respect* 
ively  at  right  angles  to  AD  and  BE  (pr^uced  if  necesssury),  and 
are  bisected  by  them  (Lemma  I.).     At  D,  draw  the  straight  line 
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wDx  at  right  angles  to  AD^  and  at  E  the  line  u/£a/  perpcndi- 

Pig.  1. 


d       m     d' 

"-                         if      TfL'    e 
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Pig.  2. 


cular  to  BE.  Then  if  d  and  if  can  be  conceived  not  to  be  in 
the  line  wx,  they  must  stand  either  equally  above  it^  as  in  fig.  1^ 
or  equally  below  it,  as  in  fig.  2  (as  may  be  shown  in  a  round- 
about manner  by  a  mere  application  of  the  4th  of  Euclid's  first 
book,  or),  as  may  be  (more)  readily  seen  to  be  evident  by  con- 
ceiving wDAad  to  be  folded  over  on  the  line  AD ;  when  wD 
must  coincide  with  ^D,  aA  with  a/ A,  and  ai^  with  a^d' ;  therefore 
d  with  d!  and  the  point  where  ad  meets  wa,  with  the  point  where 
a!(t  meets  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  perpendicular  line  v/Ea', 
and  the  points  e'  and  e.  And  since  one  line  Cu  stands  perpen- 
dicular to  AB  at  C,  which  at  the  same  time  bisects  ab,  AB,  and 
c/b^,  we  may  conceive  the  left-hand  side  of  either  fiigure  to  be  so 
folded  over  Cu  as  to  coincide  in  all  similar  lines  and  correspond- 
ing points  with  the  right-hand  side  of  that  figure;  and  therefore 
fiff.  1  or  fig.  2  must  represent  the  circumstances,  if  the  lines  wx, 
wafy  dd\  and  e^  can  be  supposed  not  to  be  coincident  through- 
out :  also  on  that  supposition,  wx^  if  produced  indefinitely,  could 
never  meet  iirle^  nor  could  dmH  ever  meet  o/Eo?'.  Hence, 
if  we  now  join  D  with  iii  by  a  straight  line,  no  part  of  that  join- 
ing line  can  in  fig.  1  fall  below  Do?,  nor  in  fig.  2  above  it  (other* 
wise  two  straight  lines  would  enclose  a  space).  Nor  can  any 
part  of  the  same  Dm'  fall  in  fig.  1  above  ^m',  nor  in  fig.  2  below 
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it  (for  a  similar  reason) ;  and  therefore  Dm'  must  always  lie 
between  wx  and  dcP,  and  between  u/al  and  eef,  if  they  do  not  all 
coincide^  let  the  points  a,  d,  V,  and  b  be  taken  closer  to  A  and  B^  or 
further  from  them.  But  sincealways  arf= AD = c/df = 4'«'=BE=fc, 
we  may  make  m!  approach  unlimitedly  close  to  Eby  takingi'B  =B6 
unlimitedly  small ;  and  similarly  m  will  approach  unlimitedly  to 
D^  and  ^e  to  u/a;!,  and  d'd  to  wx ;  and  therefore  in  the  limit  they 
all  coincide ;  and  DnJ,  which  in  the  limit  coincides  with  DE^  is 
perpendicular  to  AD ;  and  therefore  DE  (which  never  changes 
its  position)  is  always  perpendicular  to  AD ;  and  similarly  (or  by 
corollary  to  Lemma  I.)  to  BE.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  any  line  which  is  perpendicular 
to  one  of  two  parallel  lines  AD,  must,  if  pro- 
duced, meet  the  other,  and  be  perpendicular  to 
it  also.  For  if  a  line  be  perpendicular  at  any 
point  D  to  AD,  take  B£=AD  and  join  DE; 
this  joining  line,  being  perpendicular  to  both, 
must  coincide  with  the  perpendicular  to  AD 
atD. 

Cor.  II.  Hence  all  common  perpendiculars 
to  two  parallel  lines  meet  them  at  equal  di- 
stances from  A  and  B. 

Cor.  III.  Hence  all  common  perpendiculars  to  two  parallel 
lines  must  be  equal  to  one  another  throughout,  and  each  must 
be  equal  to  AB.  For  since  DE  (any  joining  line)  and  AB  are 
both  perpendicular  to  AD,  they  also  are  parallel ;  and  since  BE 
is  perpendicular  to  both,  AB=DE. 

Prop.  27  ofEucMe  First  Book. 
If  a  line  {xy)  falling  on  two  other  lines  {wx  and  yz)  make  the 
alternate  angles  equal  {wxy=zyx),  these  lines  shall  be  parallel. 


For  bisect  xy  in  C,  and  let  fall  GA  perpendicular  on  wx,  and 
CB  perpendicular  on  yz.  Then  in  the  triangles  ^AC  and  ^BC, 
xC=yCy  and  the  angle  CxA  =  CyB  (hypothesis)  and  angle 
arAC=yBC  (right);  therefore  (26th  of  Euclid's  first  book)  the 
angle  arCA=yCB.  But  a:CA+ ACy  =  two  right  angles  (18th 
of  Euclid's  first  book)  =  BCy+yCA.  Therefore  AC  and  CB 
are  one  continued  line,  and  perpendicular  to  both  wx  and  yz, 
which  are  therefore  parallel.     Q.E.D. 
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Proposition  28  of  EucMs  First  Book 
Follows  at  once,  as  in  Euclid,  from  Prop,  27. 

Prop.  29  of  Euclid's  First  Book. 

Any  line  {xy)  which  falls  upon  two  parallel  lines  {wx  and  yz) 
makes  (1)  the  alternate  angles  equal  (as  wxy=zyx) ;  (2)  any 
external  angle  equal  to  the  internal,  remote  on  the  same  side ; 
and  (3)  the  two  internal,  on  the  same  side,  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles.    (1.)  From  x 


let  fall  xz  perpendicular  to 
yz  I  and  from  y,  yw  perpen- 
dicular to  wx.  These  lines 
are  also  respectively  equal 
to  each  other,  and  perpen- 
dicular, the  first  to  wx,  the 
latter  to  yz  (Cor.  I.  and  HI.  Lemma  II.).  Hence  in  the  two 
triangles,  three  sides  of  one  equal  respectively  three  sides  of  the 
other.  Hence  (8th  of  Euclid's  first  book)  the  angle  wxy^zyx. 
The  alternate  angles  are  equal.  From  which  the  other  two  parts 
follow  obviously  as  in  Euclid. 

The  other  propositions  follow  as  in  Euclid,  without  any  aid 
from  the  12th  axiom,  which  then  becomes  an  easy  deduction 
from  the  above,  thus  (as  in  the  notes  to  Elrington's  Euclid). 

EucMs  12M  Axiom. 

If  angles  xwk'\-wkz  are  together  less  than  two  right  angles, 
the  lines  shall,  if  produced,  at  length  meet  on  that  side. 


Draw  kJ  so  as  to  make  xwA-^wAj:^^  two  right  angles,  Az* 
is  parallel  to  wx  (as  proved  above).  Let  fall  AB  perpendicular 
to  wx,  and  take  Al  =  12=23  =  &c.  Let  fall  la,  2a',  Sa",  &c. 
perpendiculars  on  Ajif,  and  draw  lb,  2c,  &c.  perpendicular  to 
these. 

It  then  is  obvious  from  Cor.  III.  Lemma  II.,  and  from  26th 
of  first  book  of  Euclid,  that  2a'  is  twice  as  long  as  la,  Scf'  three 
times  as  long,  and  so  on.  Hence  as  we  assume  equal  distances 
along  Asr,  the  perpendiculars  must  at  length  become  longer  than 
BA,  and  therefore  these  points  and  also  the  line  Az  must  at 
length  pass  to  the  other  side  of  tax.     Q.E.D. 
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XXX.  Oh  Scheutz's  Calculating  Machine, 
By  O.  B.  AiRT^  Esq,^  Astronomer  Royal. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Royal  Obaenratory,  Greenwicb, 
Gbntlemen^  August  25, 1856. 

I  REMARK  that  in  your  Supplementary  Number  for  July 
you  have  transcribed  the  Report  of  the  Koyal  Society's  Com* 
mittee  on  M.  Scheutz's  Calculating  Machine.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  that  machine  shortly  after  its  arrival  in  this  country^ 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  general  admiration  of 
the  beauty  of  its  arrangements^  and  my  assurance  that  such  a 
machine  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order^  and  that  it  can  be  con- 
structed at  comparatively  small  expense.  I  am  also  impressed 
with  the  ability  and  accuracy  of  the  Committee's  Report.  But 
I  wish  to  guard  myself  from  giving  an  opinion  on  the  utility  of 
the  machine ;  remarking  only  that,  as  I  believe^  the  demand  for 
such  machines  has  arisen  on  the  side,  not  of  computers,  but  of 
mechanists. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  a  course  of  computa- 
tions, of  a  most  mechanical  and  monotonous  kind,  which  is  going 
on  frequently  in  every  place  of  extensive  and  systematic  calcu-^ 
lations,  and  .to  which  I  think  the  attention  of  the  constructors 
of  mechanical  computing  machines  might  advantageously  be 
directed. 

An  immense  number  of  computations  consist  of  parts  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  following  order : — 

1st.  Independent  calculations  are  made  (for  instance,  from 
the  lunar  tables)  for  equal  intervals  (for  instance,  for  every  twelve 
hours). 

2nd. .  The  differences  of  the  computed  numbers  are  taken^ 
probably  to  the  fourth  order,  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
eomputed  places. 

8rd.  Differences  of  the  first  and  second  order  are  formed,  ap- 
plicable to  the  interpolation  of  places  for  every  hour. 

4th.  These  differences  are  applied  to  form  the  places  for  every 
hour. 

The  most  tedious  of  these  operations  is  the  second  (I  assume 
that  the  first  can  never  be  dispensed  with). 

This  second  operation  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  mechanical 
action.  Speaking  (for  the  present)  without  mature  consideration, 
I  should  conceive,  that,  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  figures  on 
some  of  the  wheels,  and  with  some  other  instrumental  changes, 
and  by  feeding  the  proper  wheels  continually  with  new  computed 
numbers  instead  of  new  differences,  the  additive  operations  of 
M.  Scheutzi's  engine  might  be  made  subtractive ;  and  the  new 
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final  result  in  every  case  might  be  a  fourth  difference  instead  of 
a  number  formed  by  fourth  differences.  At  any  rate,  I  conceive 
that  the  object  is  within  the  reach  of  mechanical  contrivance. 

If  tbia  could  be  done,  I  really  believe  that  a  very  important 
benefit  would  be  eoaferred  on  computers. 

Of  the  other  operations,  the  fourth  would  be  effbcted  by  a  very 
simple  difierenoe-engine ;  possibly  also  the  third  might  be  con- 
veniently done  by  meduuiism,  though  it  is  sufficiently  simple  in 
nmnerieal  ealeulation. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  B.  AiBT. 

XXXI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

IIOTAL  SOGIBTY. 

[Contmued  from  p.  149.] 

Jan.  17,  1856.— Prof.  Wiltiam  Allen  MiUer,  M.D.,  V.P.,  m  the 

Chair. 

THE  following  oommunieation  was  read  :*— 
*^  On  some  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Naphthalamine.*'     By 
A.  W.  HofmaQn,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  &c. 

The  great  facility  with  which  some  of  the  nitro-hydroearbons  can 
be  reduced  by  meaus  of  iron  and  acetic  acid — thc^  modification  of 
Zinin's  process,  lately  proposed  by  M.  B^amp — enable  us  to 
obtain  l^e  corresponding  bases  in  larger  quantity,  and  to  examine 
their  derivatives  more  mmutely. 

One  of  the  bases,  for  the  preparation  of  which  this  process  is  par- 
ticularly applicable,  is  naphtbalidine,  or  as  it  is  more  appropriately 
called,  naphthalamine.  Mr.  William  H.  Perkin  is  engaged  in  exa- 
mining the  deportment  of  this  substance  with  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
and  the  fbllowing  is  a  summary  of  the  results  he  has  at  present 
obtained. 

Fused  naphthalamine,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  chloride  of 
cyanogei^,  aosorbs  this  gas  with  great  avidity,  and  is  gradually  oon- 
vertecTinto  a  dark  resinous  mass.  This  is  dbe  hydrochlorate  of  a 
new  base,  which  has  received  the  name  of  menaphihalamine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  analogy  of  its  origin  with  that  of  melaniline,  derived 
by  a  similar  process  from  aniline, 

Menaphthalamine  is  separated  from  the  hydrochlorate  by  potassa* 
washed  and  repeatedly  recrystallized  from  alcohol.    It  contains 

and  is  formed  SQcording  to  the  equation 

2C,o  Hp  N  +  C,  NCI  =  C^  H,7  N,  HCl. 

Naphtl^alt-     Chloride  of     Hydvochlorate  of 

|dr.  P«kin  ha«  vetified  this  foranda  of  menaphthalamine  by  tibe 
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analyaia  of  the  hydrochlorate  and  of  the  platiiram  salt,  wUeh 
respectively  contam 

C4,H,7Na,  HCland• 
C4,Hl7N3,  Ha,  PtCl,. 

Among  the  Tarions  metamorphoses  which  menapbthalamine  mi« 
deigoes  under  the  influence  of  agents,  the  deportment  of  this  snh- 
stance  with  cyanogen  has  espediJly  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr* 
Perkin. 

Menaphthalamine,  like  melanilinc^  absorbs  two  eqniyalents  of 
cyanogen,  and  is  conyerted  into  a  slightly  crystalline  buff-coloured 
substance,  which  retains  ftably  basic  properties. 

The  analysis  of  this  body,  which,  from  its  composition,  may  be 
termed  dicyinenaphtbalamine,  has  led  to  the  formula 
C4«H,7N.«C«H,7N,-hCy,. 

Dicymenaphthalamine  is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  hi 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids.  The  latter  solution, 
when  precipitated  by  potassa,  immediately  after  it  has  been  made, 
yields  unchanged  dlicymenaphthalamine ;  but  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  moments,  a  yellow  substance  is  precipi- 
tated, which  is  no  longer  a  salt  of  dicymenaphthalamine. 

The  composition  of  this  yellow  body,  wnich,  in  accordance  with 
the  terminology  adopted  in  the  aniline  series,  may  be  called  menaph- 
thoximide,  is  represented  by  the  following  formula — 

C4gHi5N804, 
and  its  formation  is  illustrated  by  the  equation — 

C45H17N.  +  4H0  +  2HC1  =  C^^Hi^NaO.  +  2NH4CI. 

Dicymenapb*  Menaphthox- 

thalamine.  imide. 

In  fact,  the  mother-liquor  of  this  substance  contains  a  large  amount 
of  ammonia. 

Menaphthoximide  may  be  viewed  as  binoxalate  of  menapbthala- 
mine minus  4  equivalents  of  water — 

C42  Hi7  N3  HCa  0^^  HCa  O.  -  4H0  =  C^  R^^  N3  0^ ; 

^  V" ^  ^ V ' 

Binoxalate  of  menaphthalamine.  Menaphthoximide. 

and  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  deportment  of  the  substance 
with  potassa,  which  reproduces  menaphthalamine  and  oxalic  add. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deport- 
ment of  naphthalamine  with  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  aniline.  The  subsequent  metamorphoses  of  the 
newly-formed  compound  also  exhibit  the  same  analogy. 

Aniline  series.  Naphthalamine  series. 

Aniline. CjaHy  N 


Naphthalamine    C^q  H^  N 

Menaphthalamine    ..  C42H17N3 
Dicymenaphthalamine  C43H17N3 
Menaphthoximide    ..  C4qHi7N,04 
Results  of  much  interest  are  to  be  expected  from  the  examination 
of  the  pcoduota  fimned  by  the  action  of  beat  on  menaphthoximide. 

Q2 


Melaniline  ..  CggHjsNg 
Dicymdanili^e  C30  H13  N3 
Melanoximide  C3^Hj3N3  04 
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It  ifl  probable  that  this  reaction  would  produce  the  naphthalamine 

term,  corresponding  to  anilocyamc  and  cyanic  add. 

Cyanic  acid! C,  H  NO, 

Anilocyanic  acid C14  H^  NO, 

Naphtnocyanic  add  C„  Hg  NQ, 

Menaphthoximide,  when  heated,  yields,  in  fact,  a  vapour  of  a  most 

penefrating  organic  odour ;    but  Mr.  Perkin  has  not  yet  obtained 

guffident  material  for  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  body  to 

which  it  belongs. 

January  31. — ^The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
*The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  Account  of  Pendulum  Experiments  undertaken  in  the  Harton 
Colliery  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Mean  Density  of  the 
Earth."     By  G.  B.  Airv,  Esq.,  Astronomer  Royal. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  paper,  the  author  explains  the  reasons, 
founded  on  calculation,  which  appeared  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  comparison  of  gravity  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  a  mine 
would  give  means  of  determining  the  earth's  mean  density  with 
accuracy,  perhaps  superior  to  that  obtained  in  the  Schehallien  or  the 
Cavendish  experiment ;  and  which  induced  him  first  in  the  summer 
of  1826  (in  concert  with  Dr.  Whewell),  and  again  in  1828  (with 
Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  Sheepshanks  and  others),  to  tnr  the  experiment  in 
the  Dolcoath  mine  near  Camborne  in  Cornwall.  These  attempts  were 
both  frustrated  by  acddents  having  no  connexion  with  the  essential 
parts  of  the  experiment.  After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  he  found  that 
several  drcumstances  (of  which  one  was  the  general  familiarity  with 
the  manipulation  of  the  galvanic  telegraph  and  the  facility  of  applying 
it  to  the  comparison  of  widely  separated  clocks)  were  very  favourable 
to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  and  having  selected  the  Harton 
Colliery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Shields  as  a  fit  place,  in 
which  two  stations  could  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  vertical  but 
at  1256  feet  difference  of  height,  and  being  assured  of  every  assist- 
ance from  the  owners  of  the  mine,  he  proceeded  with  the  experi- 
ments in  the  months  of  September  and  October  1854. 

The  principal  instruments  employed  were  two  detached  pen- 
dulums on  iron  stands,  the  property  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
were  most  carefully  repaired  by  Mr.  Simms ;  graduated  arcs,  baro- 
meters, thermometers,  &c.;  two  clocks,  one  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  were  fitted  for  this  purpose  with  inclined 
gilded  reflectors  upon  the  pendulum  bobs,  intended  to  be  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  lamps  passing  through  holes  in  the  side  of  the  clock- 
cases  ;  galvanometer-needles  attached  to  the  clock-cases,  with  drcuit- 
breakers ;  a  galvanic  battery  at  the  upper  station ;  a  journeyman- 
clock  at  the  upper  station,  fitted  with  an  apparatus  by  which  it 
completed  the  galvanic  drcuit  at  every  15"  of  its  own  time;  and  two 
galvanic  wires  passing  down  the  mine-shaft  and  forming  a  closed 
drcuit  through  the  battery,  the  journeyman-clock,  and  the  two 
galvanometers. 

The  workuig  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Dunkin  (superintendent)  and 
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Mr.  Ellis  from  the  Royal  Observatory^  Mr.  Pogson  from  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Oxford^  Mr.  Creswick  from  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge^ 
Mr.  G.  Riimker  from  the  Observatory  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Sim- 
monds  from  Mr.  Carrington's  Red  HiU  Observatory. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  this.  Simultaneous  observations  of 
the  two  pendulums  (one  in  the  upper  and  the  other  in  the  lower 
station)  were  kept  up  incessantly  during  the  whole  working  time 
(day  and  night)  of  one  week ;  then  the  pendulums  were  interchanged 
and  were  observed  in  the  same  manner  through  another  week ;  after 
this  the  pendulums  were  twice  interchanged,  but  the  two  last  series 
of  observations  were  so  much  shortened  that  both  were  included  in 
one  week.  Each  pendulum  had  six  swings  of  nearly  four  hours 
each,  on  every  day  of  observation;  and  between  the  end  of  one 
swing  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  numerous  galvanic  signals  were 
passed  for  the  comparison  of  the  clocks. 

The  second  section  gives  the  details  ^as  far  as  space  permits) 
of  the  comi>arisons  of  clocks  by  the  galvanic  signals.  On  examining 
the  proportion  of  rates,  it  was  found  that  ihere  was  distinctly  a  per- 
sonal equation  in  the  observation  of  the  galvanic  signals.  Approxi- 
mate values  for  the  different  observers  were  obtained,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  rates  was  corrected  (where  necessary)  for  these  equations. 

The  third  section  describes  the  general  system  of  observing  the 
pendulums  and  reducing  the  observations.  For  ascertaining  the 
time  of  a  coincidence  of  the  vibration  of  the  detached  pendulum 
with  that  of  the  clock  pendulum,  the  mean  of  the  times  of  the  first 
disappearance  and  the  last  re-appearance  was  employed.  Several 
coinadences  were  observed  at  the  beginning  of  a  swing  and  the  mean 
was  taken :  and  several  were  observed,  and  the  mean  taken,  at  the 
end  of  the  swing.  From  these  means,  a  mean  interval  of  coin- 
cidences was  obtained ;  from  which  the  ratio  of  the  actual  rate  of 
the  detached  pendulum  to  that  of  the  clock  pendulum  was  found. 
This  requires  several  corrections. 

The  correction  depending  on  the  arc  of  vibration,  with  no  data 
except  the  first  and  last  arcs  of  vibration,  and  no  assumption  of  a 
mathematical  law  for  the  intermediate  arcs,  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  results  of  experimental  observations  on  the  numerical  decrease  of 
the  arc  by  a  peculiar  process. 

The  corrections  depending  on  the  temperature  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  are  based  mainly  on  Sabine's  experiments. 

The  fourth  section  contains  an  abstract  of  the  Pendulum  Obser- 
vations at  the  Upper  Station,  with  the  corrected  logarithm  of  the 
rate  of  the  detached  pendulum  on  the  clock  pendulum  for  every 
swing;  and  the  fiflh  section  contains  a  similar  abstract  for  the 
Lower  Station. 

The  sixth  section  gives  the  computation  of  the  logarithm  of  the 
rate  of  the  lower  detached  pendulum  upon  the  upper  detached  pen- 
dulum (for  which  the  preceding  sections  have  furnished  the  ele- 
ments V  Then  is  ^ven  m  detail  the  investigation,  by  the  Theory  of 
Probabilities,  of  the  formula  for  the  best  combination  of  the  results 
of  the  different  swings.    The  advantage  of  the  method  of  incessant 
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observations  with  numerous  comparisons  of  the  clocks  is  pointed  out. 
The  formula  is  applied  to  the  four  series  of  observations ;  and  the 
results  of  the  first  and  third  series  agree  very  closely,  and  those  of 
the  second  and  fourth  series  agree  very  closely,  showing  that  the 
pendulums  had  undergone  no  sensible  change.  By  comparing  the 
mean  of  the  first  and  third  series  with  the  mean  of  the  second  and 
fourth,  the  proportion  of  pendulum  rates  at  the  upper  and  lower 
stations  is  obtained  independently  of  the  pendulums  employed. 
The  conclusion  is  that  gravity  below  is  greater  than  gravity  above 
by  ift^ftgth  part,  with  an  uncertainty  of  jj-s^h  part  of  the  excess ; 
or  tnat  the  acceleration  of  a  seconds'  penauium  below  is  2**24  per 
day,  with  an  uncertainty  of  less  than  0**01.  Reasons  however  are 
given  for  believing  that  the  uncertainty  is  greater  than  this  quan- 
tity. 

The  seventh  section  contains  a  description  of  the  operation  for 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  mine.  It  [then  treats  of  the  process  to 
be  employed  for.  computing  the  proportion  of  gravity  at  the  upper 
and  lower  stations  (without  reference  to  the  experiments),  on  an 
assumed  proportion  of  the  density  of  the  mine-rocks  to  the  earth's 
mean  density.  It  is  shown  that,  supposing  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ground  about  Harton  to  have  the  true  spheroidal  form,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  give  any  attention  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  on 
distant  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  shown  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  the  attraction  of 
the  earth's  nucleus  as  depending  on  the  elevation  of  the  station,  un- 
less there  be  some  serious  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  or  density 
of  the  matter  immediately  below  Harton.  Assuming  this  to  be  in- 
sensible, the  theory  of  correction  for  the  inequalities  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harton  is  then  considered.  The  elevation  of 
the  upper  station  is  about  74  feet  above  high  water ;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears from  this  that  the  depth  of  inequality  can  in  no  case  amount 
to  one-tenth  of  the  depth  of  the  lower  station,  it  is  easily  found  that 
the  excess  or  defect  of  attraction  will  be  computed  with  sufiicient 
accuracy  bv  supposing  the  excess  or  defect  of  matter  to  exist  abso- 
lutely at  the  surface ;  in  which  case  the  effect  on  the  upper  station 
is  nothing,  and  that  on  the  lower  station  is  easily  computed.  For 
depressions  like  that  of  the  sea  bounded  (at  least  tor  the  purposes  of 
computation)  by  a  straight  line  near  the  mine,  but  unlimited  in  the 
other  direction,  a  simple  formula  is  found. 

For  the  application  of  these  theorems  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  map  giving  the  elevations  of  the  ground  at  various  points.  By 
instruction  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  South  Shields,  the 
Corporation  Surveyor,  Christopher  Thompson,  Esq.,  prepared  such 
a  map.  In  the  use  of  it,  it  was  found  convenient  to  adopt  as  unit 
of  linear  measure  the  depth  of  the  mine.  A  tine  at  the  distance  of 
ten  depths  very  nearly  touches  the  cliffs  of  Tynemouth,  of  French- 
man's Point,  and  of  some  points  further  to  the  south-east.  The 
land  generally  is  divided  into  squares  whose  sides  are  one  depth  each, 
and  these  are  grouped  as  appears  convenient  for  representing  ap- 
proximately the  form  of  the  ground  by  compartments  each  of  a  uni- 
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form  eleration  through  its  extent.  The  principal  requirements  are, 
besides  taking  account  of  the  depression  of  the  sea  beyond  the  ten- 
depth  line,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  curvature  of  the  coast  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  to  compute  the  effect  of  the  hollow 
of  Jarrow  Slake,  and  generally  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the 
absence  of  matter  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyne.  There  are  also  some 
small  elevations  to  be  considered.  The  general  result  is,  that  the 
attraction  of  the  regular  shell  of  matter  is  to  be  diminished  by  about 
liirth  part. 
Putting  D  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  d  for  that  of  the 

sheU,  the  fraction  5^2^^-^^  is  computed  to  be  1*00012033 
Gravity  above 

—  0*0001 7984  X  :^.    The  pendulum  experiments  give  1*00005185. 

The  comparison  of  these  gives  -3=2*6266. 

The  eighth  section  conttdns  a  detailed  ac<H}unt  of  the  strata  passed 
through  m  sinking  the  Harton  shaft,  and  the  specific  eratities  of 
many  of  the  beds  as  determined  by  Professor  W.  H.  lifiller.  The 
result  for  the  mean  specific  gravity  is  2*50t  Sabslitnting  this  in  the 
equation  g^ven  by  the  pendulum  expenmentsi  thd  mean  specific  gra^ 
vity  of  the  earth  is  found  to  be  6*566.  Adverting  to  the  exdess  oi 
this  number  above  those  given  by  the  Schehallien  and  the  Torsion^ 
rod  experiments^  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  very  diffidnlt  to  assign 
the  causes  or  the  measures  of  error  in  either  of  the  experiment*!  but 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  result  of  the  present  experiment  may 
compete  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  others. 

Feb.  14.— Dr.  W.  A.  MiUer,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

*'0n  Petiodicid  Laws  discoverable  in  the  Mean  Effects  of  the 
larger  Magnetic  Disturbances." — No.  III.  By  Colonel  Edward 
Sabine,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  Treas.  and  V.P.R.S. 

In  two  previous  papers  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  present 
(Phil.  Trans.  1851,  Art.  V.,  and  1852,  Art.  VIIl.*),  the  author 
showed,  from  the  hourly  observations  of  the  mametic  Declination  at 
Toronto  and  Hobarton,  that  the  magnetic  dbturbances  of  large 
amount,  and  apparently  irregular  occurrence,  commonly  called  mtm- 
netic  storms,  are  found,  wheh  studied  in  their  mean  effects,  to  be 
governed  by  periodical  laws  of  systematic  order  and  regularity,  and 
to. exhibit  periods  whose  duration  is,  respectively,  1,  a  solar  day; 
2,  a  solar  year  $  ahd  9,  a  period  of  about  ten  of  our  solar  years, 
corresponding  both  in  duration  and  in  the  e{)ochs  of  maximum  and 
minimum  variation,  to  the  approximately  decennial  period  discovered 
by  Schwabe  in  the  phsenomena  of  the  solar  spots.  In  the  present 
paper  the  author  coifttnunicates  the  results  of  a  similar  investigation 
mto  the  laws  of  the  disturbances  of  the  two  other  magnetic  elements 
atToronto,  namely,  the  Inclination  and  the  Total  Force,  derived  from 
the  hourly  observations  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  Forces  during 
the  five  jrears  frdtn  July  1843  to  June  1848 ;  affording,  as  he  states, 
*  See  also  1^.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  498,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  232. 
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a  full  confinnation  of  the  existence  of  periodical  laws  r^ulating  the 
disturbances  of  the  Inclination  and  Total  Force  corresponding  to 
those  which  he  had  previously  deduced  from  the  disturbances  of  the 
other  magnetic  Element,  viz.  the  Declination. 

Feb.  21.— The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communication  was  read : — 
"On  the  Bromide  of  Titanium."     By  F.  B.  Duppa,  Esq. 
A  comparison  of  the  boiling-points  of  corresponding  chlorine  and 
bromine  compounds,  led  Prof.  Kopp  to  the  interesting  discoTcry,  that 
on  the  average  their  boiling-points  rise  32°  C.  for  every  equivalent  of 
bromine  which  is  substituted  for  an  equivalent  of  chlorine. 

Boiling-point.        Difference. 
Chloride  of  ethyle,  C^  H^  CI . . . .     1 1°  C.     1  ^^ 
Bromide  of  ethyle,  C4  He  Br  . .  . .     4 1°  C.     /  '^"' 
Dichlorinated  ethylene,  C.  H.  CL      67°  C.     I  #?« _!  o  ^.  o  o 
Dibrominated  ethylene,  C4  H4 Br^  133°-6  C.  /  ^^7  ; 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus,  P  CL  .  78°  C.  1  07  _  o  ^  00  i 
Terbromide  of  phosphorus,  PBrg.  175°  C.  J^^-'^X'^^t- 
If  this  difference  be  constant  for  all  chlorine  and  bromine  com- 
pounds, it  becomes  obvious  that  very  important  inferences  in  respect 
to  the  atomic  constitution  of  these  substances  may  be  derived  from 
the  determination  of  their  boiling-points.  This  result  has,  in  fact, 
been  happily  applied  by  Prof.  Kopp,  as  a  criterion  to  determine  the 
equivalent  of  silidum,  a  matter  of  such  unoertaintjr  as  to  have  led  to 
the  admission  of  not  less  than  three  formulae  for  sdica — 

SiO 
SiOg 
SiOa. 
From  the  difference  between  the  boiling-points  of  chloride  (59**  C.) 
and  that  of  bromide   (153°  C.) — a  difference  which  amounts  to 
94=3  X  31^ — Kopp  derives  the  formulae 
SiClg  and  SiBrg, 
as  representing  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  chloride  and  the 
bromide  of  siucium,  and  he  accordingly  fixes  the   equivalent  of 
silicium  at  21*3. 

In  order,  however,  to  prove  the  general  validity  of  Kopp's  obser- 
vations, it  was  necessary  to  re-examine  the  boiling-points  of  cor- 
responding chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  which  exhibited  dis- 
crepancies, and  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  as  great  a  number  of  new 
compounds  as  possible. 

The  bromine-compound  of  titanium  was  unknown.  Mr.  Duppa 
has  produced  this  substance  by  passing  a  current  of  bromine  over  an 
intimate  mixture  of  pure  titanic  acid  and  carbon.  The  reaction 
takes  place  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  furnishes  a  brown  liquid,  which 
solidifies  in  the  receiver  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Distilled  with  an 
excess  of  mercury,  which  removes  any  free  bromine  that  may  be 
present,  the  bromide  of  titanium  presents  itself  as  an  amber-yellow 
compound,  exhibiting  a  magnificent  crystalline  structure  ;  it  attracts 
moisture  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  is  converted  into  titanic  and 
hydrobromic  acids.     Bromide  of  titanium  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
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2*6.  The  fusing-point  was  founds  39^.  The  hoiling-point  was 
examined  bj  Mr.  Duppa  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  substance^ 
the  pnrity  of  which  had  been  ascertained  by  analysis.  It  was 
observed  to  be  230^  C.  The  boiling-point  of  the  chloride  of  tita- 
nium, as  observed  by  Dumas,  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Duppa,  is  135°. 
The  difference,  230— 135=95  =  3  x  314,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
observed  between  the  boiling-points  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silicium. 

This  observation  furnishes  an  additional  support  to  the  analogy 
of  silicium  and  titanium,  while  it  points  unequivocally  to  the  formuhe 

TiClg  and  TiBrg, 
as  representing  the  atomic  constitution  of  these  two  compounds. 

Titanic  acid,  hitherto  universally  represented  as  a  binoxide  TiO,» 
would  then  assume  the  formula 

TiO, 
in  perfect  analogy  with  that  of  silicic  acid. 

The  equivalent  of  titanium  would  then  be  changed  from  24*29, 
the  number  at  present  adopted,  to  36*39.  The  protoxide  of  tita- 
nium would  in  this  case  become  a  sesquioxide,  and  the  compound 
hitherto  viewed  as  sesquioxide  would  have  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
termediate oxide — as  a  combination  of  the  sesquioxide  with  the  ter- 
oxide,  in  fact,  as  a  bititanate  of  sesquioxide  of  titanium. 

Formula  of  the  Titanium  Compounds, 

Old  Notation.  New  NoUtion. 

Ti=24-29  Ti=36*39. 

TiO  First  oxide  Ti^Oj 

TijO^  Second  oxide  Ti4  0g=Ti,0j,  2Ti03 

TiO,  Acid  TiOo 

TiCl,  Chloride  TiCla 

TiBr,  Bromide  TiBr^. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  alteration  of  the  equiva^ 
lent  of  titanium  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  of  the  two  boiling- 
points,  would  be  hazardous,  if  not  supported  by  additional  expen- 
mental  evidence,  and  that  further  researches  on  tne  series  of  titanium 
are  required  in  order  to  establish  whether  the  proposed  alteration 
actually  affords  a  simpler  expression  for  the  combining  relations  of 
this  remarkable  element*. 

XXXII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ABSORPTION  OF  HEAT  BY  DECOMPOSITION. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magasine  and  Journal. 
GiNTLBMBN,  PafBonstown,  August  1856. 

T  N  reference  to  Mr.  Joule's  continued  wish  to  be  thought  the  ori- 
■'-  ginator  of  the  discovery  that  chemical  decomposition  absorbs 
heat,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  to  prolong  a  discussion  which 
involves  chiefly  personal  interests.     I  would  not  again  urge  my  claim 

*  Some  obaervatipus  on  this  paper  bv  Dr.  Kopp  will  be  found  at 
p.  190.— Eds. 
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to  the  discovery  which  I  am  sure  the  scientific  world  will  allow  me 
when  the  matter  is  properly  weighed,  were  it  not  for  the  statement 
Mr.  Joule  makes  at  the  commencement  of  his  reply  in  your  Maga- 
zine for  the  present  month.  He  says  I  mis-state  the  results  he 
arrived  at,  and  that  I  endeavour  to  support  my  claim  to  an  original 
discovery  by  setting  one  part  of  his  papers  against  another. 

To  neither  of  these  accusations  can  I  silently  submit.  As  to  the 
first,  my  statement  is,  that  Mr.  Joule  passed  a  galvanic  current 
through  a  wire  and  found  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  generated,  and 
that  he  then  passed  it  through  an  electrolyte  and  did  not  find  the 
same  amount  of  heat  produced  for  an  equal  resistance.  There  is  no 
mis-statement  in  this ;  and  Mr.  Joule  in  his  reply  shows  it  so  clearly, 
that  I  have  only  to  quote  his  own  words  to  prove  it.  He  says  (p.  155 
of  the  Number  of  this  Magazine  for  this  month),  "  Suppose,  first, 
we  take  a  voltaic  battery  dl  20  iron-zinc  pairs,  and  connect  its  ter« 
minationB  by  a  metallic  wire.  After  a  certain  interval  of  time,  we 
find  100  atoms  or  chemical  equivalents  of  zinc  dissolved  in  each  cdl 
of  the  battery.  Then  the  entire  amount  of  heat  evolved  will  be  ex* 
pressed  by  100  X20a  2000.  Suppose,  secondly,  we  employ  the  same 
battery  to  decompose  water ;  the  virtual  intensity  of  the  entire  bat> 
tery  circuit  will  then  be  20— 8^ssi6f  (see  p.  272  of  the  above- 
mentioned  memoir)  ;  and  when  100  atoms  of  einc  in  each  cell  of  the 
battery  have  been  dissolved,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  when 
100  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  liberated  in  the  decomposing 
cell,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  entire  drcuit  will  be  expressed  by 
100  X  16f  =  1666.  The  difference  between  2000  and  1666,  or  334, 
represents  of  course  the  heat  taken  up  in  effecting  the  separation  of 
the  100  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  100  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  libera- 
ting them  in  a  gaseous  state."  Now  here,  when  the  metallic  wire  is 
used,  there  are  2000  units  of  heat  produced ;  but  when  the  electro- 
lyte is  used  there  are  only  1666.  The  same  amount  of  heat  is  not 
evolved  in  the  first  and  second  case ;  such  is  the  result  1  stated  he 
arrived  at,  and  such  he  says  is  a  mis-statement.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  he  makes  the  assertion.  There  is  a  difference*  334, 
between  the  result  of  the  two  experiments ;  and  the  cause  of  thia 
difference,  or  rather  the  first  determination  of  the  cause,  is  just  the 
question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Joule  and  me.  He  says,  "it  repre- 
sents of  course  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  separation  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydi'ogen.'*  Of  course  it  does;  but  when  did  Mr.  Joule /r*< 
tell  the  world  of  this  simple  fact  ?  Nine  months  lifter  I  fmblished  it 
in  October  1851  in  tliis  Magazine.  In  1841  Mr.  Joule  published 
a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  proving,  that  the  heat  deve- 
loped by  a  galnmio  current  is  proportional  to  its  intensity.  When 
the  current  passed  through  an  electrolyte,  Mr.  Joule  thought  part 
of  the  intensity  was  used  up  in  causing  electrolysis,  and  that  the 
remainder  only  was  effective  in  producing  heat ;  that  for  this  reason 
(to  use  his  own  example  already  quoted),  instead  of  2000  units  there 
were  only  1666  units  of  heat  produced ;  ascribing  the  difference  834, 
not  to  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  he  does  now, 
but  to  tiie  diniini^ed  intensity  of  the  battery.  In  this  supposition, 
however,  he  was  quite  in  error.     There  is  no  loss  of  intensity  or 
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quantity  of  galyanic  carrent  except  what  is  caused  by  the  bad  con- 
dQcting  power  of  the  electrolyte,  and  the  same  amount  of  heat  is 
evolyed  in  a  solid  and  liquid  condoctorbythe  same  electromotive  power 
if  it  acts  against  the  same  resistance ;  but  part  of  the  heat  so  pro- 
duced is  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  or  separation  of  the  elements. 
It  is  not  that  the  galvanic  current  is  diminished  by  effecting  elec- 
trolysis, otherwise  than  it  is  when  it  passes  through  a  badly  conducting 
solid,  for  the  whole  current  is  efFective,  and  the  whole  amount  of  heat 
due  to  it  is  produced ;  but  simply  that  part  of  that  heat  is  rendered 
latent  by  the  decomposition. 

If  a  compound  body  is  decomposed  without  using  the  battery  at 
all,  and  that  heat  is  absorbed,  or  does  not  make  its  appearance,  that 
loss  of  beat  cannot  be  ascribed  to  diminished  intensity  of  galvanic 
current.  If,  for  instance,  potassium  be  thrown  on  water,  the  oxygen 
nnites  with  the  potassium  and  the  hydrogen  escapes,  the  water  bein^ 
decomposed.  Now  does  the  combination  of  the  potassium  ana 
oxygen  produce  as  much  heat  in  this  case  as  if  the  elements  were 
presented  to  each  other  in  a  free  state  ?  Decidedly  it  does ;  but  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  absorbs  part  of  it  and  renders  it  latent : 
and  this  quantity  so  rendered  latent  is  the  same  as  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  themselves  produce.  This  is  the 
principle  of  my  discovery.  Mr.  Joule,  in  the  paper  he  refers  to, 
published  in  this  Magazine  in  1841,  does  not  at  any  time  even  hint 
at  an  absorption  of  heat  by  decomposition,  or  by  anything  else.  He 
merely  says  that  decomposition  prevents  part  of  the  current  being 
effective  in  producing  heat ;  so  far  from  saying  heat  is  absorbed,  he 
says  it  is  not  evolved  at  all.  His  paper  would  never  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  decomposition  produced  by  superior  chemical  affinity 
would  cause  absorption  of  heat.  That  is  my  discovery,  and  there- 
fore I  claim  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  thermo- chemical 
researches  which  take  decomposition  into  account.  None  were 
carried  on  before  the  publication  of  my  paper  in  1851. 

Mr.  Joule  says,  that,  independently  of  his  paper  in  1841,  he  should 
have  priority  because  he  sent  a  paper  to  the  French  Academy  in  1 846. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  the  etiquette  foUowed  in  such  cases ;  all  I 
know  i8»  that  I  worked  very  hard  for  a  long  time  to  find  whether 
certain  theoretical  conclusions  were  experimentally  correct;  and 
finding  that  they  were  so,  I  condensed  the  labour  of  months  into  a 
short  paper  and  published  it,  believing  it  might  be  of  use.  This 
paper  having  been  then  made  the  foundation  of  other  researches, 
Mr.  Joule  interferes  and  says  he  knew  all  about  it  long  before  I  did. 
I  have  no  doubt  ot  what  he  states ;  but  that  knowledge  not  having 
been  published,  did  me  no  good,  and  perhaps  it  might  still  be  a  dead 
letter  if  I  had  not  brought  it  out  by  having  worked  myself.  I  there- 
fore think  if  there  is  any  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  discovery,  that 
I  deserve  not  only  my  own  but  his.  But  as  to  this  paper  sent  to  the 
French  Academy,  has  it  been  published  exactly  as  it  is  in  their 
hands  ?  Perhaps  the  absorption  of  heat  might  not  be  shown  in  it  at 
all.  I  say  this,  because  Mr.  Joule  brings  forward  his  paper  of  1841 
to  prove  that  he  was  aware  of  this  truth :  and  really  if  I  were  wish- 
ing to  show  proof  of  his  not  having  at  that  time  known  anything 
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about  it  I  would  point  to  that  paper.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not 
speak  of  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  when  about  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  cell  of  a  voltaic  pair  composed  of 
zinc  and  silver,  he  says  (p.  266  of  the  paper  he  refers  to  in  vol.  six. 
Phil.  Mag.  1841),  "Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  some 
experiments  on  heat  evolved  in  cells  of  voltaic  pairs,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  every  kind  of  action  not  essentially  electrolytic  must 
be  eliminated,"  &c.  He  then,  in  calculating  the  heat  produced, 
makes  allowance  for  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  8ttl« 
phuric  acid,  but  does  not  at  all  mention  the  absorption  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  decomposition  of  the  water,  which  is  of  greater  amount,  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  several  data  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  the  solution  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid  are, — the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc,  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  acid, 
and  the  absorption  of  heat  by  decomposition.  This  last  Mr.  Joule 
does  not  allude  to  at  all ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  he  sets 
out  with  the  determination  to  eliminate  all  actions  which  might  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  amount  of  heat  being  arrived  at,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  that  heat  was  absorbed 
by  decomposition. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Joule's  second  charge,  that  I  set  up  one  part  of 
his  papers  against  another,  I  can  only  say  I  merely  quote  his  own 
words  to  show  that  opinions  he  once  held  he  afterwards  altered,  and 
that  I  endeavoured  to  show  his  first  opinions  were  correct.  If  any 
contradiction  appears,  he  should  rather  blame  himself  than  me.  He 
says  I  erroneously  suppose  he  contradicts  himself.  The  matter  stands 
thus  : — Mr.  Joule  proved  experimentally  (vol.  xx.  Phil.  Mag.  1842) 
that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  oxidation  might  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  attraction  of  afiinity  between  the 
combining  bodies ;  but  in  a  subsequent  paper  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  442)  he  says  that  "  it  is  not  precisely  the  attraction  of  affinity,  &c. 
which  determines  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  consequently  the 
.amount  of  heat  evolved."  This  is  the  contradiction  he  says  I  erro- 
neously imagine.  Without  being  aware  that  these  papers  had  been 
published,  I  had  myself  proved  experimentally  the  first  proposition ; 
and  when  Mr.  Joule  claimed  it,  I  at  once,  on  referring  to  his  first 
publication,  admitted  his  claim* ;  but  added,  that  if  the  proposition 
were  true  I  should  still  consider  I  established  it,  as  that  although  he 
first  held,  he  afterwards  rejected  it. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  a  claim  to  a  disputed  discovery,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  make  reference  to  previous  papers  written  by  the 
disputing  parties.  I  have  done  so  without  having  the  least  wish  to 
take  any  undue  advantage  of  anything  which  has  been  written,  or 
which  has  not,  but  which  ought  to  have  been  written  if  the  truth 
had  been  recognized.  I  trust  that  nothing  I  have  said  can  make  it 
appear  that  I  have  not  the  highest  respect  for  such  a  philosopher  as 
Mr.  Joule,  of  whose  high  talents  and  achievements  in  science  his 
country  ought  to  feel  proud ;  or  that  I  am  not  deeply  grateful  for 
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tiie  many  discoveries,  and  great  and  important  truths*  be  has  so 
laboriously  proved  and  so  freely  given  to  tiie  world. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  G^entlemen, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Woods,  M.D. 


•iaSBRVATIONS  AND  BXFBKIMBNTS  UPON  THE  EUPLOTMENT  OF 
lODIDS  or  POTASSIUM  AS  A  RBAGENT  FOR  OZONE.      BY  8.  CLOBZ. 

The  experiments  of  Marignac,  Fremy,  and  Becquerel  have  done 
most  to  clear  up  the  question  of  the  nature  of  ozone  ;  they  prove 
completely  the  possibility  of  imparting  to  chemically  pure  oxygen 
all  the  properties  of  this  mysterious  substance. 

Iodide  of  potassium  being  one  of  those  substances  upon  which 
ozone  is  capable  of  acting,  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  starch  con- 
taining 0'()02  of  its  weight  of  this  iodide  has  been  proposed,  under 
the  name  of  the  ozonametric  reagenty  not  only  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  ozone,  but  also  to  measure  the  quantity  contained  in  the  air.  If 
the  coloration  of  this  paper  could  only  be  produced  by  ozonized 
oxygen,  its  employment  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But 
this  is  not  the  case ;  acid  vapours  act  upon  iodide  of  potassium  in 
the  same  manner  as  active  oxygen ;  the  essential  oils  exhaled  by  plants 
have  the  same  action,  and  prove  that  moist  air,  under  the  influence 
of  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  colours  the  reagent,  although  we  can- 
not suppose  the  air  to  be  ozonized. 

The  experiments  upon  nitrification  which  the  author  is  carrying 
on  simultaneously  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Poly- 
technic School,  have  led  him  to  investigate  what  part  the  ozonized 
oxygen  said  to  exist  in  the  air  may  play  in  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid.  After  a  great  number  of  trials  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
establishing  with  certainty  the  part  taken  by  ozone  in  the  phseno- 
menon  of  nitrification,  effected  in  the  absence  of  azotized  or  ammo- 
niacal  substances,  but  his  experiments  have  convinced  him  that  the 
numerous  attempts  to  prove  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air  and 
measure  its  quantity  by  means  of  iodized  paper,  are  not  of  the  least 
value. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  coloration  of  the  paper  takes  place 
every  day  in  the  country,  and  in  places  where  there  are  many  trees 
and  an  active  vegetation,  whilst  many  observations  prove  that  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  towns  the  paper  is  very  rarely  and  very 
slightly  coloured.  The  author  has  found  that  in  the  Garden  of  Plants 
the  iodized  paper'  is  constantly  coloured  by  exposure,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  resiniferous  trees,  and  frequently  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  that  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  are  few  trees,  but  a  dense  population  living  in  unhealthy  houses, 
the  paper  exposed  daily  to  the  air  under  the  same  conditions  as  that 
at  the  Museum  has  not  been  coloured  once  in  six  months.  M.  Cahours 
has  observed  a  similar  contrast  between  his  garden  at  Neuilly  and 
the  H6tel  des  Monnaies  in  Paris. 

Resiniferous  trees,  aromatic  plants,  and  all  the  parts  of  vegetablea 
which  contain  volatile  oils,  act  much  more  strongly  than  inodoroui^ 
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plants  upon  iodized  paper  in  their  vicinity.  By  passing  moist  air 
through  a  tubulated  bell-glass  Qovering  the  plants  to  be  experi- 
mented on,  and  exposing  the  iodized  paper  to  the  air  at  its  exit  from 
the  bell,  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  the  plant  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing odorous  volatile  substances,  coloration  takes  place ;  in  the 
opposite  case  the  paper  remains  white. 

From  some  experiments  recently  published,  it  would  appear  that 
the  oxygen  disengaged  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  uader  the  influ- 
ence of  light  is  in  the  same  state  as  the  gas  produced  by  the  electro^ 
lytic  decomposition  of  water,  or  the  nascent  oxygen  prepared  in  the 
cold  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  binoxide  of  barium.  Hie 
author  has  found  that  this  oxygen  has  no  effect  upon  iodized  paper. 
He  placed  some  aquatic  plants  in  a  bottle  filled  with  rain-water 
containing  about  half  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  exposed  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  sun,  and  collected  the  gas  under  a  test  tube  filled  with 
water ;  the  gas  produced  no  coloration  of  iodized  paper  by  contact 
for  six  hours.  As  it  might  be  objected  that  the  gas  had  lost  its  oxi- 
dizing power  during  the  short  space  of  time  occupied  in  collecting  it, 
he  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  containing  the  plants,  a  glass 
tube  of  3  decimetres  in  length,  coverius  its  lower  naif  with  black  paper, 
and  introducing  a  strip  of  test  paper  both  into  this  and  into  the  por- 
tion left  exposed  to  the  light.  The  apparatus  was  exposed  for  two 
days  to  the  sun ;  2*25  litres  of  moist  gas  were  evolved,  the  whole  of 
which  passed  over  the  iodized  paper,  of  which  the  strip  protected 
from  the  light  was  unchanged,  whilst  the  other  was  strongly  coloured. 
This  is  the  constant  effect  of  the  action  of  light  upon  iodized  paper 
in  the  presence  of  moist  oxygen. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that,  as  advanced  by  Schonbein,  and  lately 
repeated  by  Scoutetten,  light  ozonizes  the  air,  for  although  the  active 
modification  of  oxygen  is  not  permanent,  it  may  be  kept  for  several 
hours ;  and  if  light  possessed  the  property  attributed  to  it,  moist  air 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  removed  for  a  short  time  from  the  action  of 
the  solar  rays,  ought  to  act  upon  iodized  paper  in  the  manner  of 
ozone ;  but  this  is  never  the  case.  However  long  the  air  may  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  never  ozonized. — Comptes  Rendus,  July  7» 
1856,  p.  38. 

ON  THB  PHSaiNCS  Of  MBHOUBY  IN  THB  NAVITB  A&GBNTIFKBOUS 
COFPBB  Oy  LAKB  SUPBBIOB.      BY  M.  HAUTBFEUILLB. 

The  author  received  200  kilogrammes  of  this  mineial  to  aaceitaiB 
its  value.  Its  gangue  consisted  principally  of  calcareous  spar, 
which  was  got  rid  of  by  dilute  muriatic  add ;  its  weight  was  50*476 
kilogrms.  The  copper  was  covered  with  laiger  and  smaller  tufts  of 
metallic  silver,  which  were  removed  by  the  graver.  Fragments  of 
copper  were  selected  which  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  silver  on 
the  sorfaee,  and  cut  into  the  centre ;  the  author  found  in  them  0*002 
of  silver ;  the  whole  gave  0*008  of  silver  when  melted.  The  total 
weight  of  copper  was  138*560  kilogrms. 

The  silver  removed  by  the  graver  was  assayed  by  the  humid  way 
and  estimated  at  0*993,  but  die  assay  presented  the  foUawiBg  phse* 
-l^theliqiiidwasseavQaly limpid;  d^Uiaehkiidacf  aitrer 
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did  not  acquire  colour  when  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  hence  the 
author  concluded  that  mercury  was  present.  To  seUle  this  point, 
the  author  boiled  the  chloride  of  silver  with  a  plate  of  gold,  a  little 
tin,  and  muriatic  acid ;  the  gold  plate  was  amalgamated.  He  then 
treated  150  grms.  of  the  silver  separated  by  the  graver  by  M,  Levol's 
process,  seeking  for  the  mercury  in  the  liquid  deprived  of  silver  and 
containing  the  double  acetate  of  ammonia  and  mercury.  By  means 
of  protocUoride  of  tin  he  obtained  of  metallic  mercury  0*0085=0*038 
kilogrms.,  the  silver  being  10*906  kilogrms.  Thus  this  oopper 
contains,— 

Kilogrms.  Per  1000. 

Copper   138-560  0*69280 

Silver 10*906  0*06468 

Mercury 0038  0*00019 

Oangue 60*496  0*25248 

200-000 
— donates  Rendus,  July  21,  1856,  p.  166. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  JULY  1866. 

Ckiiwidt.^Juij  1.  Cloudlflss,  with  very  dry  air.  2.  1>tj  hsM :  very  fine. 
3.  Clear  and  very  Ibie.  4.  fine :  overcast :  ilight  rain.  5.  Fme :  overcaat :  very 
^ne.  6.  Very  fine :  lightning»  with  rain  at  night,  7.  Densely  donded :  rain. 
8.  Very  heavy  rahi|  cold  and  hoisterous.  9.  Fine.  10.  Very  fine.  11.  CSondy : 
•light  druale :  fine.  12.  Overcast.  13.  Very  fine :  overcast :  ekmdy.  U.  Veiy 
fine:  overcast.  15.  Cloudy  and  fine :  Ughtning,  with  rain  at  night.  16.  Raini 
heavy  clouds  and  showers :  very  fine.  1 7.  Very  fine.  18.  Overcast :  drizzly :  very 
fine.  19.  Fine:  overcast.  20.  Slight  drizzle:  overcast:  rain.  21.  Very  fine. 
22.  Sultry.    23.  Slight  fog :  very  hot :  cloudy :  lightning.    24.  Shower :  very  hot. 

25,  26.  Exceedingly  fine.  27.  Overcast :  rain.  28.  Cloudy :  very  fine :  hazy. 
29.  Slight  fog :  very  fine.  SO.  Uniform  haze:  very  fine.  SI.  Sli^t  fog:  very 
snltry :  dear  and  fine. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month    61**20  ' 

Mean  temperature  of  July  1855     62  *99 

Mean  temperature  of  July  for  the  last  thirty  yean      63*11 

Avenge  amount  of  rain  in  July     *«•...     2*558  inchet. 

Botton, — July  1^.  Fine.  5.  Cloudy.  6.  Cloudy :  rain  p.if,  7.  Cloudy :  rain 
A.M.  and  F.M.  8.  Fine:  lain  A.if.and  p.m.  9.  Fine:  rain  p.m.  10,  Fine*  U. 
Cloudy.  12.  Cloudy  :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  13.  Cloudy.  14.  Fine.  15,  Cloudy. 
16.  Cloudy:  rain  a«m.  and  tm^  17.  Fine.  18.  Rain  km.  and  p.m.  19.  Fine. 
20.  Cloudy.  21, 22.  Fine.  23, 24.  Qottdy.  25.  Fine:  rain  p.m.  26.  Cloudy. 
27.  Cloudy  :  rain  a.m.    28—31.  Fine. 

Samdwiei  Mcoub^  OrJmity* — July  1.  Bright  a^m.  :  dear  p.m.  2.  Clear  a*m« 
and  P.M.  3.  Clear  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  4.  Drizzle  a.m.  and  p.m.  5.  Cloudy  a«m.  : 
drizzle,  showers  p.m.  6.  Showers  a.m.  :  drizzle,  showers  p.m.  7.  Rain  a.m.  : 
bright  P.M.  8.  Drizzle,  showers  a.m.  and  f.m.  9.  Drizzle,  lowers  a.m.: 
doudyp.M.  10.  Cloudy  A.M.  and  P.M.  11.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  rain  p.m.  12.  Bright 
A.M. :  bright,  fine,  thunder  p.m.  13.  Bright  a.m.  :  cloudy,  fine  p.m*  14.  Q^, 
fine  A.M. :  doudy,  rain  p.m.  15.  Cloudy  a.m;  and  p.m.  16.  Drizzle  A.ii.: 
rain  p.m.  17.  Clear  a.m.  and  vm.  18.  Rain  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  19, 20.  Drizzle 
A.M. :  damp  p.m.  21.  Bright,  fine  a.m.  and  p.m.  22.  Clear,  fine  a.m.  :  doudy, 
fine  P.M.    23.  Rain  a.m.  :  eloudy,  fine  p.m.    24, 25. « Bright  a.m.  :  bright,  fine  p.m. 

26.  Clear  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  27.  Bright  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  28.  Showers  a.m.  : 
doudy,  fine  p.m.  29.  Clear,  fine  a.m.  :  rain  p.m.  30.  Bright  a.m.  :  hazy  p.u. 
SI .  Clondy,  fine  a.m.  :  rain  p.m. 

Mean  temperature  of  July  for  previous  twenty-nine  years    ..«  55^*22 

Mean  temperature  of  this  month     64*77 

Mean  temperature  of  July  1855 b9  *19 

Average  quantity  of  rain  in  July  for  previous  nzteen  years  ...     2*45  inches. 
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XXXIII.  On  the  Application  of  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heal 
to  the  Steam-engine,     By  R.  Clausius'^'. 

1«  AS  our  present  modified  views  respecting  the  nature  and 
'LX.  deportment  of  heat^  which  constitute  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat^  had  their  origin  in  the  well-known  fact  that  heat 
may  be  employed  for  producing  mechanical  work^  we  may  natu- 
rally anticipate  that  the  theory  so  originated  will  in  its  turn  help 
to  place  this  application  of  heat  in  a  clearer  light.  At  all  events 
the  more  general  views  thus  obtained  must  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce safely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  several  machines  for 
thus  applying  heat,  as  to  whether  they  already  perfectly  fulfil 
their  purpose^  or  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  are  capable 
of  being  perfected. 

Besides  these  reasons,  which  apply  to  all  thermo-dynamic 
machines,  there  are  others,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
most  important  of  them — the  steam-engine,  which  appear  to 
render  a  new  investigation  of  the  latter,  conducted  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  desirable.  It  is 
precisely  with  respect  to  vapour  at  a  maximum  density  that  this 
new  theory  has  led  us  to  laws  which  differ  essentially  from  those 
formerly  accepted  as  true,  or  at  least  introduced  into  former 
calculations. 

2.  I  mav  here  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  fact  proved  by  Rankine 
and  myself,  that  when  a  quantity  of  vapour  at  its  maximum  den- 
sity, enclosed  by  a  surface  impenetrable  to  heat,  expands  and 
thereby  displaces  a  moveable  part  of  the  enclosing  surface,  e.  g. 
a  piston,  with  its  full  force  of  expansion,  a  part  of  the  vapour 

*  From  Po^endorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xcvii.  p.  441. 
PML  Mag.  S.  4.  VoL  12.  No.  79.  Oct.  1866.  R 
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must  undergo  condensation;  whereas  in  most  works  on  the 
steam-engine^  amongst  others  in  the  excellent  work  of  De 
Pambour*^  Watt's  theorem^  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
vapour  remains  precisely  at  its  maximum  density^  is  assumed  as 
a  ^indamental  one. 

Further^  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  knowledge^  it  was 
formerly  assumed^  in  determining  the  volumes  of  the  unit  of 
weight  of  saturated  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  that  vapour 
even  at  its  maximum  density  still  obeys  Mariotte's  and  Gay- 
Lussac's  laws.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  have  already  shown  in 
my  first  memoir f  on  this  subject,  that  the  volumes  in  question 
can  be  calculated  from  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat  under  the  assumption,  that  a  permanent  gas  when  it  ^o:- 
pands  at  a  constant  temperature  only  absorbs  so  much  heat  as  is 
consumed  in  the  external  work  thereby  performed,  and  that  these 
calculations  lead  to  values  which,  at  least  at  high  temperatures, 
differ  considerably  from  Mariotte's  and  Oay-Lussac's  laws. 

Even  the  physicists  who  had  occupied  themselves  more  espe- 
cially with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  did  not  at  that  time 
coincide  with  this  view  of  the  deportment  of  vapour.  William 
Thomson  in  particular  opposed  it.  In  a  memoir  J  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  a  year  later,  in 
March  1851,  he  only  regarded  this  result  as  a  proof  of  the  im- 
probability of  the  above  assumption  which  I  had  employed. 

Since  then,  however,  he  and  J.  P.  Joule  have  together  under- 
taken to  test  experimentally  the  accuracy  of  this  assumption  §. 
By  a  series  of  well-contrived  experiments,  executed  on  a-  large 
scale,  they  have  in  fact  shown,  that,  with  respect  to  the  perma- 
nent gases,  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen,  the  assumption  is  so 
nearly  true,  that  in  most  calculations  the  deviations  from  exacti- 
tude may  be  disregarded.  With  carbonic  acid,  the  non- perma- 
nent gas  they  investigated,  the  deviations  were  greater.  This  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  remark  I  made  on  first  making 
the  assumption,  which  was  that  the  latter  would  probably  be 
found  to  be  accurate  in  the  same  measure  as  Mariotte's  and  Gay- 
Lussac's  laws  were  applicable  to  the  gas.  In  consequence  of 
these  experiments,  Thomson  now  calculates  the  volumes  of  satu- 
rated vapours  in  the  same  manner  as  myself.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  calcu- 
lation will  be  gradually  more  and  more  recognized  by  other 
physicists. 

*  Th^orie  des  Machines  h  Vapeur,  par  le  Comte  F.  M.  G.  de  Pambour. 
Paris,  1844. 
t  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  368;  Phil.  Mag.  July  1851. 
X  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £dinburgh,  vol.  xx.  part  2,  p.  261. 
§  Phil.  Trans,  vd.  cxUii.  part  3,  p.  9^7 ;  and  vol.  cxliv.  part  2,  p.  321. 
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8.  These  two  examples  will  suffice  to  show^  that  the  principles 
upon  which  our  former  theory  of  steam-engines  was  founded  have 
suffered  such  essential  modifications  through  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat^  as  to  render  a  new  investigation  of  the  subject 
necessary. 

In  the  present  memoir  I  have  attempted  to  develope  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  calculation  of  the  work  of  the  steam-engine  in 
accordance  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  I  have^  how- 
ever, limited  myself  to  the  steam-engines  now  in  use,  without  at 
present  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  more  recent  and  cer- 
tainly very  interesting  attempts  to  employ  vapour  in  a  super- 
heated state. 

In  recording  the  results  of  my  investigation,  I  shall  only 
assume  my  last  memoir,  *^  On  a  modified  Form  of  the  Second 
Fundamental  Theorem  in  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  V'  ^ 
known.  This  will  of  course  necessitate  the  deduction,  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  of  results  which  are  no  longer  new, 
but  have  already  been  found  by  myself  or  others;  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  repetition,  by  leading  to  greater  unity  and 
facility  of  comprehension,  will  not  be  found  superfluous.  At  the 
proper  places  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  cite  the  works 
wherein  these  results  first  appeared. 

4.  The  expression  "  a  machine  is  driven  by  heat,"  is  not  of 
course  strictly  accurate.  By  it  we  must  understand,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  produced  by  heat  upon  some  kind 
of  matter  in  the  machine,  the  parts  of  the  latter  are  set  in  motion. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  matter  as  that  which  manifests  the  action 
of  heat. 

If  a  continuously-acting  machine  is  in  uniform  action,  all 
accompanying  changes  occur  periodically,  so  that  the  condition 
which  at  a  given  time  prevails  in  the  machine  and  all  its  parts 
returns  at  equal  intervals.  Hence  the  matter  which  manifests 
the  action  of  the  applied  heat  must  at  such  regularly-recurring 
periods  be  present  in  the  machine  in  equal  quantity,  and  in  the 
same  state.  This  condition  can  be  fulfilled  in  two  different  ways. 
First.  One  and  the  same  quantity  of  matter  may  always  remain 
in  the  machine,  when  the  modifications  which  this  matter  suffers 
during  the  action  of  the  machine  will  be  such,  that  at  the  end  of 
each  period  it  will  regain  its  original  condition  and  recommence 
the  same  cycle  of  changes. 

Secondly.  The  machine  may  always  expel  the  matter  which 
served  to  produce  the  effect  during  a  period,  and  in  its  place 
receive  from  an  external  source  just  as  much  matter  of  the  same 
kind. 

5.  The  last  method  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  most 
*  Poggendorff's  Aniuilen,  vol.  zciii.  p.  481 ;  and  Phil.  Mag.  August  1856. 
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machines*  This  is  the  case^  for  inBtance,  in  machines  with 
heated  air  as  at  present  constructed ;  for  after  every  stroke,  tbe 
air  which  moved  the  piston  in  the  driving  cylinder  is  expelled 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  place  an  equal  quantity  of  air 
from  the  same  source  is  received  into  the  feeding  cylinder. 
Similarly  in  steam-engines  without  condensers,  steam  is  driven 
from  the  cylinder  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  place  fresh 
water  is  pumped  from  a  reservoir  into  the  boiler. 

Further,  a  similar  method  is  at  least  partially  adopted  even  in 
steam-engines  provided  with  a  condenser  as  usually  constructed. 
In  them  the  water  condensed  from  the  steam  is  only  partially 
pumped  back  into  the  boiler,  for  being  mixed  with  the  cooling 
water,  a  part  of  the  latter  also  reaches  the  boiler.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  condensed  water,  together  with  the  remaining  part 
of  the  cooling  water,  has  to  be  got  rid  of. 

The  first  method  bas  lately  been  employed  in  steam-engines 
propelled  by  two  vapours,  e.  g.  those  of  water  and  sether.  In 
these  machines  the  steam  is  condensed  solely  by  contact  with 
metallic  tubes  filled  with  liquid  sether,  and  the  water  thus  pro- 
duced is  then  completely  pumped  back  into  the  b(»ler.  In  the 
same  manner  the  vapour  of  the  ssther  in  the  metal  tubes,  which 
are  merely  surrounded  by  cold  water,  is  condensed  and  subse- 
quently pumped  back  into  the  first  space  intended  for  the  vapo- 
rization of  the  sether.  In  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  action, 
thereforci  only  so  much  fresh  water  and  sether  is  necessary  as 
will  replace  the  leakage  consequent  upon  imperfect  construction. 

6.  In  a  machine  of  this  kind,  where  the  same  matter  is  con- 
tinually re-employed,  the  several  changes  which  this  matter  suf- 
fers during  a  period  must,  as  above  stated,  form  a  closed  cycle, 
or,  according  to  the  nomenclature  in  my  former  memoir,  a  cir- 
cular process. 

On  the  contrary,  machines  in  which  a  periodical  reception  and 
expulsion  of  matter  occurs  ai*e  not  necessarily  subject  to  this 
condition,  though  they  may  also  fulfil  it  by  expelling  the  matter 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  received.  This  is  the  ease 
in  steam-engines  with  condensers,  where  the  water  is  ultimately 
expelled  from  the  condenser  in  the  Uquid  state,  and  at  the  same 
temperature  as  it  had  when  removed  from  the  condenser  to  the 
boiler*. 

In  other  machines,  the  condition,  when  expelled,  is  different 
from  what  it  was  when  received.  For  example,  heated-air 
machines,  even  when  provided  with  regenerators,  expel  the  air 

*  The  cooling  water,  which  enters  the  condenser  at  a  low  and  leaves  it 
at  a  high  temperature,  is  Dot  here  taken  mto  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  matter  manifesting  the  effect  of  the  applied 
heat,  but  merely  constitutes  a  negative  source  of  heat. 
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at  a  higher  temperature  than  it  formerly  had ;  and  steam-engines 
without  condensers  receive  water  in  toe  liquid^  and  expel  it  in 
the  gaseous  form.  Strictly^  therefore^  the  complete  circular  pro- 
cess is  not  fulfilled  in  these  cases ;  nevertheless  we  may  always 
conceive  a  second  machine  appended  to  the  given  one  which 
shall  receive  the  matter  from  the  first,  reduce  it  in  some  manner 
to  its  original  condition^  and  then  expel  it.  Both  machines  may 
then  be  regarded  as  constituting  one  and  the  same  machine, 
which  will  fulfil  the  above  condition.  In  many  cases  this  addi- 
tion may  be  made  without  introducing  greater  complexity  into 
the  investigation.  For  example,  a  steam-engine  with  a  condenser 
at  a  temperature  of  100®  C.  may  be  substituted  for  a  machine 
without  a  condenser,  provided  we  assume  the  latter  to  be  fed 
with  water  at  100^  C. 

Hence,  if  we  assume  that  machines  which  do  not  fulfil  the 
above  condition  are  theoretically  completed  in  the  above  manner, 
we  may  apply  the  theorems  concerning  the  circular  process  to 
all  thermo-dynamic  machines,  and  thereby  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  quite  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  processes 
executed  by  the  several  machines. 

7.  In  my  former  memoir  I  have  represented  the  two  funda- 
mental theorems  which  hold  good  in  every  circular  process  by 
the  following  equations : — 

Q=A.W (I) 

j"^=-N, a.) 

wherein  the  letters  have  the  same  signification  as  before,  viz. — 

A  is  the  equivalent  of  heat  for  the  unit  of  work. 

W  represents  the  external  work  performed  during  the  circular 
process. 

Q  signifies  the  heat  imparted  to  the  changeable  body  during 
a  circular  process,  and  c^Q  an  element  of  the  same^  whereby  any 
heat  withdrawn  from  the  body  is  to  be  considered  as  an  imparted 
negative  quantity  of  heat.  The  integral  in  the  second  equation 
is  extended  over  the  whole  quantity  Q. 

T  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  which  the  changing  matter 
has  at  the  moment  when  it  receives  the  element  of  heat  £^Q ;  or 
should  the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  body  be  different, 
a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  part  which  receives  dQ,, 
With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  function  T,  I  have  shown  in  my 
former  memoir  that  it  is  probably  the  temperature  itself  reckoned 
/rom  a  point  which  may  be  determined  from  the  reciprocal  value 
of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  an  ideal  gas,  and  which  must 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  —273^  C;  so  that  if  /  represents 
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the  temperature  above  the  freesing-point^ 

T=278  +  / (1) 

In  the  present  memoir  T  will  always  have  this  signification,  and 
for  brevity  will  be  called  the  absolute  temperature.  It  mav  be 
here  remarked,  however,  that  the  conclusions  do  not  essentially 
depend  upon  this  signification,  but  remain  true  even  when  T  is 
considered  as  an  undetermined  function  of  the  temperature. 

Lastly,  N  denotes  the  equivalence-value  of  all  the  uncompen- 
sated transformations*  involved  in  a  circular  process. 

8.  If  the  process  is  such  that  it  can  be  reversed  in  the  same 
manner,  then  N=0.  If,  however,  one  or  more  changes  of  con- 
dition occui'  in  a  circular  process  which  are  not  reversible,  then 
uncompensated  transformations  necessarily  arise,  and  the  mag- 
nitude N  has,  consequently,  a  determinable  and  necessarily  posi- 
tive value. 

Amongst  the  operations  to  which  the  last  remark  is  applicable, 
is  one  which  in  the  following  will  be  often  mentioned.  When 
a  quantity  of  gas  or  vapour  expands,  and  thereby  overcomes  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  its  total  expansive  force,  it  may  be  again 
compressed  into  its  former  volume  by  employing  the  same  power, 
when  all  the  phsenomena  which  accompanied  the  expansion  will 
take  place  in  an  inverse  manner.     This  is  not  the  case,  however, 

*  One  species  of  uncompensated  transformations  requires  further  remark . 
The  sources  from  which  the  changing  matter  derives  neat  must  have  higher 
temperatures  than  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  which  it  de- 
rives negative  quantities  of  heat,  or  which  deprive  it  of  heat,  must  have 
lower  temperatures  than  itself.  But  whenever  heat  is  interchanged  between 
the  changmgbody  and  any  source  whatever,  heat  passes  immediately  from 
the  body  at  a  higher  to  the  one  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  thus  an 
uncompensated  transformation  occurs  which  is  greater  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperatures.  In  determming  such  uncompensated 
transformations,  not  only  must  the  chanees  in  the  condition  of  the  variable 
matter  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  also  the  temperatures  of  the  sources 
of  heat  which  are  employed;  and  these  uncompensated  transformations 
will  be  included  in  N  or  not,  according  to  the  signification  which  is  attaehed 
to  the  temperature  occurring  in  equation  (II).  If  thereby  the  temperature 
of  the  source  of  heat  belonging  to  cfQ  is  understood,  the  above  changes  will 
be  included  in  N.  If,  however,  agreeably  to  the  above  definition,  and  to 
our  intention  throughout  this  memoir,  the  temperature  of  the  changing 
matter  is  understood,  then  the  above  transformations  are  excluded  from  N. 
One  more  remark  must  be  added  concerning  the  minus  sign  prefixed  to  N, 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  same  equation  in  my  former  memoir.  This 
diflference  arises  m>m  the  difierent  application  of  the  terms  negative  and 
positive  with  respect  to  quantities  of  heat.  Before,  a  quantity  of  heat 
received  by  the  changeable  body  was  considered  as  negative  because  it  was 
lost  by  the  source  of  heat;  now,  however,  it  is  considered  as  positive. 
Hereby  every  element  of  heat  embraced  by  the  integral,  and  consequent!/ 
the  integral  itself,  changes  its  sign ;  and  hence,  to  preserve  the  correctness 
of  the  equation,  the  sign  on  the  other  side  must  be  changed. 
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when  the  gas  or  vapour  does  not^  daring  its  expansion^  encounter 
all  the  resistance  it  is  capable  of  overcoming ;  when,  for  instance, 
it  issues  from  a  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is  greater  than  in 
the  one  into  which  it  enters.  In  this  case  a  compression,  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  accompanying  expansion,  is  im- 
possible. 

By  equation  (II)  we  can  determine  the  sum  of  all  the  uncom- 
pensated  transformations  in  a  circular  process.  As,  however,  a 
circular  process  may  consist  of  several  changes  of  condition  in 
the  given  matter,  of  which  some  have  occurred  in  a  reversible, 
and  others  in  an  irreversible  manner,  it  is  often  interesting  to 
know  how  much  of  the  whole  sum  of  uncompensated  transforma- 
tions has  resulted  from  each  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  let 
us  conceive  the  matter,  after  the  modification  which  has  to  be 
examined  in  this  manner,  reduced  to  its  original  condition  by 
any  reversible  operation.  We  shall  thereby  obtain  a  small  circular 
process,  to  which  the  equation  (II)  will  be  just  as  applicable  as 
to  the  whole.  Consequently,  if  we  know  the  quantities  of  heat 
which  the  matter  has  received  during  the  process,  and  the  tem- 
peratures which  correspond  thereto,  the  negative  integral 


-If 


will  give  the  uncompensated  transformation  involved  therein. 
But  as  the  uncompensated  transformation  involved  in  the  given 
change  of  condition  could  not  have  been  increased  by  the  above 
reduction,  which  was  executed  in  a  reversible  manner,  it  will  be 
fully  represented  by  the  above  expression. 

Having  thus  investigated  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  circular 
process  which  are  not  reversible,  and  found  the  values  N„  N^ 
&c.,  which  must  all  be  positive,  their  sum  will  give  the  magni- 
tude N  corresponding  to  the  whole  circular  process,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  ts^e  into  consideration  those  parts  which  are 
known  to  be  reversible. 

9.  If  we  now  apply  the  equations  (I)  and  (II)  to  the  circular 
process  which  occurs  during  a  period  in  a  thermo-dynamic 
machine,  it  will  be  at  once  evident,  that,  the  whole  quantity  of 
Iieat  communicated  during  this  period  to  the  matter  in  the 
machine  being  giv^a,  the  corresponding  amount  of  work  can  be 
immediately  determined  from  the  first  equation  without  its  being 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  operations  constituting  the 
circular  process. 

In  an  equally  general  manner  the  work  may  be  determined 
from  other  data  by  a  combination  of  both  equations. 

We  will  assume  that  the  quantities  of  heat  successively  im- 
parted, to  the  changing  material,  as  well  as  the  temperatures  at 
the  times  of  reception,  arc  given,  and  that  only  one  temperature. 
To,  remains  at  which  a  ceitain  as  yet  unknown  quantity  of  heat 
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was  imparted  or,  if  negative,  abstracteB.  The  anmi  of  all  the 
known  and  unknown  qnantitiea  of  beat  shall  be  represented  by 
Qi  and  Qo  respeetively. 

Divide  the  integral  in  equation  (II)  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  one  shall  extend  over  the  known  quantity  of  heat  Qi,  and 
the  other  over  the  unknown  quantity  Q^,  In  the  latter  part,  T 
haying  a  constant  value  Tq,  the  integration  may  be  immediately 
effected,  and  as  result  we  have 

^- 

The  equation  (II)  thus  becomes 


whence  results 


Jo     T+T„-     ^> 
% T„.p^-To.N. 


•.'0 

Further,  seeing  that  in  our  case 

we  have  from  equation  (I), 

W=]-(Q,+Qo). 

Substituting  the  above-^found  value  of  Qq  in  this  equation^  it 
becomes 


-K<».-\rT-.")- 


(2> 


If,  as  a  special  case^  the  whole  circular  process  is  reversible, 
then 

and  the  above  equation  becomes 


-=K«.-.rT)- 


(8) 


This  expression  differs  from  the  preceding  one  only  in  the  absence 

T 

of  the  term  —  -^  N.     Now  as  N  can  only  be  positive,  this  term 

must  necessarily  be  negative ;  and  thus  we  see,  that,  under  the 
above  conditions  with  respect  to  the  communication  of  heat,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work  is  obtained  when  the  whole 
process  is  reversible ;  and  that  every  circumstance  which  renders 
one  of  the  operations  in  the  circular  process  not  reversible,  dimi- 
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nidies  the  amount  of  work^-^a  oonduaioii  which  results  eaaily 
from  a  direct  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  equation  (2)  leads  to  the  value  of  the  amount  of  work  in 
a  manner  opposite  to  that  usually  followed.  The  amounts  of 
work  done  in  the  several  operations  are  not  separately  deter* 
mined  and  then  added  together^  but,  instead  of  this,  the  maxi- 
mum of  work  is  first  found,  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
several  imperfections  of  the  process  are  subsequently  deducted 
from  it. 

If,  with  respect  to  the  communication  of  heat,  we  introduce  a 
still  more  limited  condition,  and  assume  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  heat  Q|  is  also  imparted  to  the  body  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture T|,  then  the  integration  which  embraces  this  quantity  of 
heat  may  also  be  executed,  and  gives 

Q, 

whereby  the  equation  (3)  for  the  maximum  of  work  assumes  the 
form  O     T  — T 

^=r-%r ^*^ 

In  this  special  form  the  equation  has  already  been  deduced  by 
William  Thomson  and  Rankine  from  a  combination  of  Camot's 
theorem,  as  modified  by  me,  and  the  theorem  of  the  equivalence 
of  heat  and  work*. 

10.  Before  we  proceed,  from  these  considerations  which  apply 
to  aU  thermo-dynamic  engines,  to  treat  of  the  steam-engine, 
we  myst  first  premise  something  concerning  the  deportment  of 
vapours  at  a  maximum  density. 

In  a  memoir  of  mine,  published  as  early  as  1850,  "On  the 
Moving  Force  of  Heat,'^  &c.,  I  have  already  established  the 
equations  which  show  the  application  of  the  two  fundamental 
theorems  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  vapours  at  a  maxi- 
mum density,  and  I  have  there  employed  these  equations  in  de- 
ducing several  consequences.  But  as  in  my  last  memoir,  '^  On 
a  modified  Form  of  the  Second  Fundamental  Theorem  of  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,'^  I  proposed  a  somewhat  different 
mode  of  treating  the  whole  subject,  it  appears  preferable  to  me 
to  assume  the  last  memoir  only  as  known.  I  shall  therefore 
deduce  those  equations  once  more,  in  a  different  manner,  by 
means  of  the  results  established  in  my  last  memoir. 

It  was  there  assumed,  in  order  to  apply  the  general  equations 
which  were  first  established  to  a  somewhat  more  special  case, 
that  the  only  foreign  force,  acting  upon  the  changing  material, 
which  required  consideration  in  determining  the  external  work, 

*  PhiL  Mag.  July  1851. 
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was  an  external  pressure  equally  intense  at  all  points  of  the  sur- 
face^ and  directed  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  same ;  and 
further,  that  this  pressure  always  changed  so  slowly,  and  con- 
sequently at  each  moment  differed  so  little  from  the  opposite 
expansive  force  of  the  body,  that  in  calculation  the  two  might  be 
considered  equal.  Let  then  p  be  the  pressure,  v  the  volume, 
and  T  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  body.  We  introduce  the 
last  instead  of  /,  the  temperature  counted  from  the  freesing- 
point,  because  thereby  the  formulse  assume  a  simpler  form.  The 
equations  already  established  in  this  case  are, 

d(dQ\     d(dQ\_     dp 

§=*-''^-    c^ 

These  equations  shall  next  be  applied  to  the  still  more  special 
case  of  vapours  at  their  maximum  aensity. 

11.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  matter  whose  vapour  is  to  be 
considered,  and  which  is  placed  in  a  perfectly  closed  expansible 
vessel.  Let  the  part  m  be  in  a  vaporous,  and  the  rest,  M  ^m,  in 
a  liquid  state.  This  mixed  mass  shall  be  the  changing  body  to 
which  the  foregoing  equations  are  to  be  referred. 

The  condition  of  the  mass,  as  far  as  the  same  here  enters  into 
consideration,  is  perfectly  determined  as  soon  as  its  temperature 
T  and  its  volume  v,  t.  e.  the  volume  of  the  vessel,  are  given. 
For,  according  to  hypothesis,  the  vapour  is  always  in  contact 
with  the  liquid,  and  tnerefore  remains  at  its  maximum  density ; 
so  that  its  condition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  liquid,  depends  only 
upon  the  temperature  T.  It  only  remains  to  he  seen,  therefore, 
whether  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  parts  in  different  conditions 
is  perfectly  determined,  from  the  condition  that  both  parts 
together  exactly  fill  the  space  enclosed  by  the  vessel.  Let  i 
represent  the  volume  of  the  unit  of  weight  of  vapour  at  its  maxi- 
mum density  where  the  temperature  is  T,  and  <r  that  of  the  unit 
of  weight  of  liquid,  then 

t?=fii.*+(M— m)^ 

sKf»(«— o-)+Mo'. 

The  magnitude  8  never  occurs  hereafter  except  in  the  combina- 
tion «— (T,  so  that  we  will  introduce  another  letter  for  this  differ- 
ence, and  make 

u^s^ar, (5) 

in  consequence  of  which  the  foregoing  equation  becomes 

t;=:mi#+M<r, (6) 
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and  we  have 

V— Mo-  .^ 

m= (7) 

By  this  equation  m  is  expressed  as  a  fuuction  of  T  and  v, 
because  u  and  <r  are  Ainctions  of  T. 

12.  In  order  to  be  able  to  apply  equations  (III)  and  (IV)  to 

our  case,  we  most  next  determine  the  magnitudes  -^  and  ~^. 

If  the  volume  of  the  vessel  increases  by  dv,  then  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  mass  in  order  to  maintain 
a  constant  temperature  will  be  generally  expressed  by 

But  this  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  solely  in  the  vaporization 
which  takes  place  during  the  expansion ;  so  that  if  r  represents 
the  heat  required  to  vaporize  the  unit  of  mass,  the  above  quan- 
tity  of  heat  may  also  be  represented  by 


and  we  have 

But  according  to  (7), 

hence 


rfQ_   dm 
dv  ^    dv' 


do  "■«' 

s== (»> 

Let  us  next  assume,  that  whilst  the  volume  of  the  vessel 
remains  constant,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  increases  by  iTT; 
then  the  general  expression  for  the  requisite  quantity  of  heat 
will  be 

dT 

This  quantity  of  heat  consists  of  three  parts : — 

(1)  The  liquid  part  M— m  of  the  whole  mass  suffers  an  incre- 
ment of  temperature  dT,  for  which,  c  being  the  specific  heat  of 
the  liquid,  the  quantity  of  heat 

(M-w)cdT 
is  necessary. 

(2)  The  vaporous  part  m  will  also  undergo  an  increment  of 
temperature  ^T,  but  it  will  be  thereby  compressed  so  as  still  to 
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remain  at  its  maximum  density  for  the  increased  temperature 
T  +  rfT.  For  an  increment  of  temperature  rfT,  we  will  represent 
hy  h,dT  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  the 
unit  of  mass  of  vapour  during  its  contraction^  in  order  that  at 
every  density  it  may  have  precisely  that  temperature  for  which 
this  density  is  a  maximum.  The  value  and  even  the  sign  of  the 
magnitude  A  is  at  present  unknown.  The  quantity  of  heat  ne- 
cessary in  our  case  will  therefore  be 

wiArfT. 

(3)  During  the  elevation  of  temperature^  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid,  represented  generally  by 

rfT^^' 
becomes  vaporized,  for  which  the  quantity  of  heat 

'> 

is  necessary.     Herein,  according  to  equation  (7), 
dm  __      r— M<r    du      M.    da 
5T""  i?~*5T"""i7'5T 

_      m    du      M    dcr 
tt'rfT""M  '5T^ 
so  that  by  substitution  the  last  expression  becomes 
Jm    du      M    Ar\,^ 

Equating  the  sum  of  these  three  quantities  of  heat  and  the 
former  expression  -^  dT,  we  obtain  the  equation 

13.  As  indicated  by  equation  (III),  the  above  expression  for 

-^  must  be  differentiated  according  to  T,  and  the  expression  for 
dv 

-^  according  to  v.    The  magnitude  M  is  constant,  the  magni* 

tudes  u,  cr,  r,  c,  and  h  are  all  functions  of  T  alone,  and  only  the 
magnitude  m  is  a  function  of  T  and  v,  so  that 


dTKdv/^u'dT     u^'dT 
rf/rfQ\      /,  r    du\dm 

Tv\df)'^\r^''^udT)d;^'' 


(10) 
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or,  substituting  for  j-  its  value  -, 

rf/rfQ\      h-c      r     du  .... 

dAm^-i — 1?'-^ (^^> 

By  substituting  the  expressions  given  in  (10),  (11),  and  (8) 
in  (III)  and  (IV),  we  obtain  the  required  equations,  which  repre- 
sent the  two  principal  theorems  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat 
as  applied  to  vapours  at  their  maximum  density.     These  are 

^+c-h=\.u%, (V) 

r=A.Tu^; (VI) 

and  from  a  coilibination  of  both  we  have 

^  +  c-A=f (12) 

14.  By  means  of  these  equations  we  will  now  treat  a  case, 
which  in  the  following  will  so  frequently  occur,  as  to  render  it 
desirable  at  once  to  establish  the  results  which  have  reference 
thereto. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  vessel  before  considered,  containing 
the  liquid  and  vaporous  parts  of  the  mass,  changes  its  volume 
vnthout  heat  beirig  imparted  to,  or  withdrawnjrom,  the  mass.  Then, 
simultaneously  with  the  volume,  the  temperature  and  magnitude 
of  the  vaporous  part  of  the  mass  will  change ;  and  besides  this — 
seeing  that  during  the  change  of  volume  the  pressure  of  the 
enclosed  vapour  is  active,  which  pressure  duiing  expansion  over- 
comes, and  during  contraction  is  overcome  by  an  external  force — 
a  positive  or  negative  amount  of  external  work  will  be  done  by 
the  heat  which  produces  the  pressure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  magnitude  of  the  vaporous  part  m, 
the  volume  v,  and  the  work  W  shall  be  determined  as  functions  of 
the  temperature  T. 

15.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that,  in  order  that  the  volume 
and  temperature  may  suffer  any  infinitely  small  increments  dv 
and  ^T,  a  quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  the  sum 

r^£dv-^\pS.-m)c-\-mh  +  r^'\ii 

must  be  imparted  to  the  mass.  In  consequence  of  the  present 
condition,  according  to  which  heat  is  neither  imparted  to,  nor 
abstracted  from  the  mass,  this  sum  must  be  set  equal  to  zero. 
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Accordingly^  writing  dm  in  place  of 

we  obtain  the  equation 

rcfm-f»»(A-<?)rfT+M£jrfT=0 (13) 

Bat  by  (12), 

A—   —^        ^ 

dr 
SO  that  writing  dr  in  the  place  of  -^dT,  r  being  a  (unction  of  T 

alone,  we  have 

rrfm  +  fwdr-  ^^T-f  McrfT=0, 


or 


rf(OTr)-^rfT  +  McifT=0.  .....     (14) 


T 

This  equation,  divided  by  T,  becomes 

d(mr)      wwjm  .  w  ^'T     ^ 


or 


rf(^)+Mc^=0 (15) 

Inasmuch  as  the  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  changes  only  very 
slowly  with  its  temperature,  we  will  in  future  always  consider 
the  magnitude  c  as  constant.  In  this  case  the  above  equation 
can  be  immediately  integrated,  and  gives 

-Tp  +  Mc  log  T  =  const. ; 

or  if  T„  r„  and  wij  be  the  initial  values  of  T,  r,  and  m, 

^  =  ^-Mclog^ (VII) 

If  r  may  be  considered  as  a  known  function  of  the  tempera* 
ture,  as  through  Begnault^s  experiments  it  may  be  in  the  case  of 
steam^  then  by  means  of  this  equation  m  is  also  expressed  as  a 
function  of  the  temperature. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  deportment  of  this  function, 
I  have,  for  one  particular  case,  collected  together  a  few  calculated 
values  in  the  following  Table.  For  instance,  it  is  assumed  that 
at  the  commencement  the  vessel  contains  no  water  in  a  liquid 
state,  but  is  exactly  filled  with  vapour  at  a  maximum  density,  so 
that  m|=:M;  and  that  an  expansion  of, the  vessel  now  takes 
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place.  If  the  vessel  has  to  be  compressed^  then  the  assumption 
that  at  the  commencement  it  contained  no  liquid  could  not  be 
made,  because  in  such  a  case  the  vapour  would  not  remain  at  a 
maximum  density,  but  would  become  over-heated  by  the  heat 
generated  through  compression.  During  expansion,  however, 
not  only  does  the  vapour  remain  at  a  maximum  density,  but  a 
part  of  it  is  actually  condensed ;  and  it  is  the  diminution  of  m 
conseqoeiiLt  thereon  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Table.     The  initial 

temperature  is  supposed  to  be  150^  C,  and  the  values  of  ^  are 

given  which  correspond  to  the  periods  when,  by  expansion,  the 

temperature  is  reduced  to  125  ,  100°,  &c As  before,  in 

order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  absolute  temperature  T,  the  tem- 
perature counted  from  the  freezing-point  is  represented  by  t. 


u 

150^ 

125° 

100° 

75° 

60° 

25° 

m 
M 

1 

0956 

0-911 

0-866 

0-8S1 

0-776 

16.  In  order  to  express  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
volume  V  and  the  temperature,  we  must  employ  the  equa- 
tion (6),  i.  e. 

Vssfltfl  +  Mo'. 

The  magnitude  <r  herein  involved,  which  represents  the  volume 
of  a  unit  of  weight  of  liquid,  changes  very  little  with  the  tempe- 
rature; and  these  small  changes  may  be  the  more  safely  neglected, 
because  the  whole  value  of  a  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  u ; 
we  shall  consequently  consider  er,  as  well  as  the  product  Mo*,  as 
constant.  The  product  mu  therefore  alone  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  value 
of  r,  as  given  in  equation  (VI),  in  equation  (VII),  and  we  obtain 


mu 


dp 
rff 


=">^'(il)rx-^^^^-  •  (^") 


The  diflferential  coefficient  ^-  which  here  appears,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  known,  p  itself  being  given  as  a  function  of  the  tem- 
perature. Hence  the  product  mu  is  determined  by  this  equation, 
and  by  the  addition  of  Mo-  the  required  value  of  v  will  also  result 
from  it. 

The  same  assumptions  being  made  as  before,  the  following 

Table  shows  a  series  of  values  of  the  fraction  —  calculated  from 
this  equation.     For  the  sake  of  comparison  are  also  appended 
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the  values  of  —,  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  two  aasumptions 

formerly  made  in  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine  were  correct ; 
that  is  to  say^  (1)  that  the  vapour  during  expansion  remains 
without  partial  condensation  at  a  maximum  density ;  (2)  that  it 
follows  Mariotte^s  and  6ay-Lussac's  laws.  According  to  these 
hypotheses^  we  should  have 


»1 

"P     T 

I 

/. 

160*' 

126° 

100^ 

75** 

60° 

25° 

P    Ti 

1 
1 

1-88 
1-93 

3-90 
416 

9-23 
10-21 

257 

297 

88-7 
1071 

17.  We  have  still  to  determine  the  work  done  during  the 
change  of  volume.  In  order  to  do  so^  we  have  the  general 
equation 

(16) 


But^  considering  <r  constant^  we  have  from  equation  (6)^ 

therefore 

pdv=:pd{mu), 

for  which  we  may  also  write 

dp 


pdv = d{fnup)  —mu  ^  dT. 
dp 


(17) 


In  the  place  of  mu  -^  we  might  here  substitute  the  expression 

given  in  (VIII)^  and  then  integrate;  but  the  result  is  at  once 
obtained  in  a  rather  more  convenient  form  by  the  following  sub- 
stitution.    According  to  (VI), 


.    rnu-^dt^^-^^y^dT) 
and  through  the  application  of  equation  (14),  this  becomes 

mw-^ dT=  J-  \_d[mr)  +  McrfT] . 
By  means  of  this  (17)  becomes 

pdv=zd{mup)  -  ^[d{mr)  +  McrfT]; 
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and  integrating  this  equation,  we  have 

W=mtip-m,tti;?i  +  -^[m4r,-mr  +  Mc(T|-T)],      (IX) 

whence,  the  magnitudes  mr  and  mu  being  already  known  from 
former  equations,  W  may  be  calculated. 

I  hare  also  made  this  calculation  for  the  above  special  case, 

W 

and  given  the  values  of  t|i  u  e.  of  the  work  done  during  expan- 
sion by  the  unit  of  mass,  in  the  following  Table.  A  kilogramme 
is  chosen  as  unit  of  mass,  and  a  kilogramme-metre  as  unit  of  work. 

For  -^,  the  value  423*55,  as  found  by  Joule,  is  employed^. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  numbers  in  the  Table,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  when  1  kilogramme  of  water  is  eva- 
porated at  the  temperature  of  150°,  and  under  the  corresponding 
pressure,  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  the  vapour  during  its 
formation  in  overcoining  the  external  counter-pressure  has  the 
value  18700. 


/. 

150' 

125° 

\Wf 

75° 

50° 

25'> 

w 

M 

0 

11300 

23800 

35900 

49300 

63700 

18.  We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  steam-engine 
itself. 

Intheadjoining  figure, 
which  is  intended  merely 
to  facilitate  our  oversight 
of  the  whole  series  of 
operations  involved  in  the 
working  of  a  common 
steam-engine,  A  repre- 
sents the  boiler  whose 
contents  are  maintained 
by  the  source  of  heat 
at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture T,.  A  part  of  the 
steam  passes  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder  B 
and  raises  the  piston  a 
certain  height.  The  cylinder  and  boiler  are  next  disconnected,  and 

*  -r-  is  the  equivalent  of  work  for  the  unit  of  heat ;  and  the  ahove  num- 
ber denotes,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  can  raise  a  kilo- 
gramme of  water  from  0^  to  P  C.,  when  converted  into  mechanical  work, 
gives  an  amount  equal  to  423' 55  kilogramme-metres. 

Phil  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  79.  Oct.  1856.  S 
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the  vapour  contained  in  the  former  raises  the  piston  still  higher  by 
its  own  expansion.  After  this  the  cylinder  is  put  in  communication 
with  the  space  C,  which  shall  represent  the  condenser.  We  shall 
suppose  the  latter  to  be  kept  cold  by  external  coolings  and  not 
by  injected  water,  which,  as  before  remarked,  causes  no  essential 
difference  in  the  results,  and  yet  simplifies  our  problem.  The 
constant  temperature  of  the  condenser  shall  be  Tq.  During 
the  connexion  of  the  cylinder  with  the  condenser  the  piston 
retraces  the  whole  of  its  former  path,  and  thus  all  the  vapour 
which  did  not  immediately  pass  ^by  itself  into  the  condenser  is 
driven  into  it,  and  there  becomes  condensed.  In  order  to  complete 
the  cycle  of  operations,  it  is  now  necessary  to  convey  the  liquid 
produced  by  condensation  back  again  into  the  boiler.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  the  small  pump  D,  whose  action  is  so  regu- 
lated, that  at  every  ascent  of  the  piston  just  as  much  liquid  is 
withdrawn  from  the  condenser  as  entered  it  by  the  above  con- 
densation ;  and  during  the  descent  of  the  piston  this  same  quan- 
tity of  liquid  is  forced  back  into  the  boiler.  As  soon  as  this 
liquid  is  again  raised  in  the  boiler  to  the  temperature  Tj,  every- 
thing is  once  more  in  its  initial  condition,  and  the  same  series  of 
operations  can  commence  again.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a 
complete  circular  process. 

In  ordinary  steam-engines  the  steam  enters  the  cylinder  not 
only  at  one  end,  but  alternately  at  both.  But  the  duly  differ- 
ence produced  thereby  is,  that  during  an  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  piston,  two  circular  processes  take  place  instead  of  one ;  and 
in  this  case  even  the  determination  of  the  work  for  one  of  the 
processes  is  sufficient,  because  from  it  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  during  any  time  can  be  deduced*. 

19.  In  making  this  determination,  we  shall,  as  is  indeed  usual 
in  such  cases,  consider  the  cylinder  as  impenetrable  to  heat,  so 
that  we  may  neglect  the  interchange  of  heat  which  takes  place 
daring  a  stroke  between  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  the  vapour. 

The  mass  in  the  cylinder  can  only  consist  of  vapour  at  a 
maximum  density ,  together  with  some  admixed  liquid.  For  it  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  during  its  expansion  in  the 
cylinder,  after  the  latter  is  cut  off  from  the  boiler,  the  vapour 
cannot  pass  into  the  over-heated  condition,  but  must,  on  the 
contrary,  be  partially  condensed,  provided  no  heat  reaches  it 
from  an  external  source.  In  other  operations  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  where  this  over- heated  state  might  certainly  occur, 
it  will  be  prevented  by  the  small  amount  of  liquid  which  the 
vapour  always  carries  with  it  into  the  cylinder,  and  with  which 
it  remains  in  contact. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  thus  mixed  with  the  vapour  is  incon- 

*  The  space  on  one  side  of  the  piston  is  a  little  diminished  by  the  piston- 
rod,  but  an  allowance  can  easily  be  made  for  this  small  difference. 
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siderable;  and  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  distributed  throughout 
the  vapour  in  small  drops^  so  that  it  can  readily  participate  in 
any  changes  of  temperature  which  the  vapour  may  suffer  during 
e3q>ansion,  we  shall  incur  no  great  inaccuracy  if,  in  calculation, 
we  consider  the  temperature  at  any  moment  as  the  same  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  mass  in  the  cylinder. 

Further,  in  order  to  avoid  complicating  our  formulas  too  much, 
we  will  for  the  present  determine  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  vapour  pressure,  without  taking  into  consideration 
how  much  of  this  work  is  useful,  and  how  much  is  again  con- 
sumed by  the  machine  itself  in  overcoming  friction,  and  in  work- 
ing any  pumps,  which,  besides  the  one  in  the  figure,  may  be 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  This  part  of  the 
work  may  be  afterwards  determined  and  deducted,  as  will  sub- 
sequently be  shown. 

With  respect  to  the  friction  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  how- 
ever, we  may  remark,  the  work  consumed  in  overcoming  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  lost.  For  heat  is  generated  by  this 
friction,  and  consequently  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  kept  warmer 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  vapour 
increased. 

Lastly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  advisable  first  to  study  the  actions 
of  the  most  perfect  machines  before  examining  the  influence  of 
the  several  imperfections  which  practically  are  always  unavoidable, 
we  will  add  to  these  preliminary  considerations  two  more  sup- 
positions, which  shall  afterwards  be  again  relinquished.  First, 
the  canal  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  and  that  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser,  or  to  the  atmosphere,  shall  be  so  wide, 
or  the  speed  of  the  machine  shall  be  so  slow,  that  the  pressure 
in  the  part  of  the  cylinder  in  connexion  with  the  boiler  shall  be 
equal  to  that  in  the  boiler  itself,  and  similarly  the  pressure  on  the 
other  side  of  the  piston  shall  be  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the 
condenser  or  to  the  atmospheric  pressure;  and  secondly,  no 
vicious  space  shall  be  present. 

20.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  quantities  of  work  done 
during  a  circular  process  can  be  written  down,  without  further 
calculation,  by  help  of  the  results  above  attained ;  and  for  their 
sum  they  give  a  simple  expression. 

Let  M  be  the  whole  mass  which  passes  from  the  boiler  into 
the  cylinder  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  of  it  let  m,  be 
the  vaporous,  and  M— m|  the  liquid  part.  The  space  occupied 
by  this  mass  is  ,  -»., 

where  «,  is  the  value  of  u  corresponding  to  Tj.  The  piston  is 
raised  therefore  until  this  space  is  left  free  under  it ;  and  as  this 
takes  place  under  the  action  of  the  pressure  p^,  corresponding  to 
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T|y  the  work  performed  during  this  first  operation  is. 

Wjssmittj^j  +  Mopi (18) 

The  expansion  which  now  follows  is  continued  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mass  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  sinks  from  T|  to  a 
second  given  value  T^  The  work  thus  done,  which  shall  be  W^ 
is  given  immediately  by  equation  (IX),  if  T^  be  taken  therein  as 
the  final  temperature,  and  for  the  other  magnitudes  involved  in 
the  equation  the  corresponding  values  be  substituted,  thus 

Wg=matt,pj— »iitt|Pi+  ■T-[»ti»'i— »»2^«+Mc(Ti— Tj)].      (19) 

By  the  descent  of  the  piston,  which  now  commences,  the  mass, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  expansion  occupied  the  volume 

is  driven  from  the  cylinder  into  the  condenser,  and  has  to  over- 
come the  constant  pressure  ^q*  ^®  negative  work  hereby  done 
by  this  pressure  is 

Wgs— iWaUaPo— Mopo (20) 

Whilst  the  piston  of  the  small  pump  now  ascends,  so  as  to 
leave  the  free  space  Mar  under  it,  the  pressure  p^  in  the  con- 
denser acts  favourably  and  does  the  work, 

W4=Mcrpo. (21) 

Lastly,  during  the  descent  of  this  piston,  the  pressure/),  in 
the  boiler  must  be  overcome,  and  therefore  it  does  the  negative 
work 

W^^^Map, (22) 

By  adding  these  five  magnitudes  together  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  the  work  done  bv  the  vapour  pressure,  or^ 
as  we  may  say,  by  heat,  during  a  circular  process : 

W'=l[mir,^m^,+Mc(T|-T«)]-hiii^(/),-Po)-  .    (X) 

With  respect  to  the  magnitude  m^,  which  must  be  eliminated 
from  this  equation,  it  will  be  observed  that,  if  for  Wg  we  substi- 
tute the  value 


A.X 


m' 


as  given  in  (VI),  it  only  occurs  in  the  combination  m/*^  and  for 
this  product  we  have  from  equation  (YII)  the  expression 

T  T 

»V«=»^in?|r  — McT«  logjj?. 
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By  employing  this  expression^  therefore^  we  obtain  an  equation 
the  right-hand  side  of  which  contains  oAly  known  quantities ; 
for  the  masses  m^  and  M,  and  the  temperatures  Tj,  T^^  and  T^, 
are  assumed  to  be  immediately  given^  and  the  magnitudes  r,  p, 

and  -^  are  supposed  to  be  known  functions  of  the  temperature. 

21.  If  in  the  equation  (X)  we  set  T2=Tj,  we  find  the  amount 
of  work,  for  the  case  that  the  machine  works  without  expansion, 

Vf<=m,u^{p,-p^) (23) 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  suppose  the  expansion  to  be  continued 
until  the  vapour  sinks  from  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  to  that  of 
the  condenser, — which  case  cannot  of  course  be  strictly  realized, 
but  rather  forms  a  limit  which  it  is  desirable  to  approach  as 
much  as  possible, — we  have  only  to  set  Tg=To,  when  we  obtain 

W'=^Kr.-m<yro+Mc(T,-To)].        .     .     (24) 

Eliminating  m^Q  by  means  of  the  equation  before  given,  in 
which  we  must  also  set  T^ssT^,  we  have 

W'=  j[m,r,'^»  +  Mc(T,-To+Tolog|)]*.    (XI) 

22.  If  to  the  foregoing  equation  we  give  the  form 

W'=m,r,.^°+Mc(T,-TJ.l(l+,j^^log^),  (25) 

then  the  two  products  Mc(T, — Tq)  and  m^Vy  which  appear  therein 
together  represent  the  quantity  of  heat  furnished  by  the  source 
of  heat  during  a  circular  process.  For  the  first  is  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  necessai^  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
mass  M,  coming  from  the  condenser,  from  Tq  to  T^ ;  and  the 

*  The  above  equations,  representmff  the  amount  of  work  under  the  two 
simphfying  conditions  introduced  at  the  close  of  §  19,  were  developed  by 
me  some  time  ago,  and  pubhcly  communicated  in  my  lectures  at  Uie  Berlin 
University  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1854.  Afterwards,  on  the  appearance^ 
in  1855,  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1 854, 1  found  therein 
a  memoir  of  Rankine's,  "On  the  Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Expan- 
sive Action  of  Heat,  and  the  Theory  of  Thermo-dynamic  Engines,"  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  at  about  the  same  time  Rankine,  quite  indepen- 
dently, and  in  a  different  manner,  arrived  at  equations  which  almost  en- 
tirely agreed  with  mine,  not  only  in  their  essential  contents,  but  even  in 
their  forms ;  with  this  exception  only,  that  Rankine  did  not  consider,  that, 
when  entering  the  cylinder,  a  quantity  of  liquid  is  mixed  with  the  vapour. 
By  the  earlier  publication  of  this  memoir  I  lost,  of  course,  all  claim  to 
priority  with  respect  to  this  part  of  my  investigations;  nevertheless  the 
agreement  was  so  hx  satisfactory  as  to  furnish  me  with  a  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  method  I  had  employed. 
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latter  is  the  quantity  consumed  in  vaporizing  the  part  m^  at  the 
temperature  Tj.  As  m|  is  but  little  smaller  than  M,  the  last 
quantity  of  heat  is  far  greater  than  the  first. 

In  order  more  conveniently  to  compare  the  two  factors  with 
which  these  two  quantities  of  heat  are  multiplied  in  equation  (25)^ 
we  will  alter  the  form  of  the  one  which  multiplies  Mc(Ti— Tq). 
If,  for  brevity,  we  make 

(26) 

.1. 1 

then 

and 

so  that  we  have 


Z  Z^  S^ 

Hence  the  equation  (25)  or  (XI)  becomes 

W'=m,r..f  4-M.(T.-To).|(jL  +^+^+  &c....)(27) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  value  of  the  infinite  series,  which 
distinguishes  the  factor  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Mc(T]  — Tq)  from 
that  of  the  quantity  of  heat  m^r^^  varies  from  \  to  1,  as  2r  increases 
from  0  to  1 . 

23.  In  the  case  last  considered,  where  the  vapour  by  expan- 
sion cools  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  condenser,  we  can 
easily  obtain  the  expression  for  the  work  done  in  another  man- 
ner, without  considering  the  several  operations  which  constitute 
the  circular  process. 

For  in  this  case  every  part  of  the  circular  process  is  reversible. 
We  can  imagine  that  the  vaporization  takes  place  in  the  con- 
denser at  the  temperature  Tq,  and  that  the  mass  M,  of  which  m^ 
is  vaporous  and  M— m^  hquid,  enters  the  cylinder  and  raises  the 
piston ;  further,  that  by  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  vapour  is 
first  compressed  until  its  temperature  is  raised  to  Tj,  and  then 
that  it  is  forced  into  the  boiler ;  and  lastly,  that  by  means  of  the 
small  pump  the  mass  M  is  again  conveyed  in  the  liquid  form 
from  the  boiler  to  the  condenser,  and  allowed  to  cool  there  to 
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the  origiaal  temperature  T^.  The  matter  here  passeB  through 
the  same  conditions  as  before^  but  in  an  opposite  order.  AU 
communications  and  abstractions  of  heat  take  place  in  opposite 
order^  but  in  the  same  quantity  and  at  the  same  temperature  of 
the  mass;  all  quantities  of  work  have  opposite  signs^  but  the 
same  numerical  value. 

Hence  it  follows^  that  in  this  case  no  uncompensated  trans* 
formation  is  involved  in  the  circular  process,  and  we  must  con- 
sequently set  N=0  in  equation  (2),  by  which  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing equation, — already  given  in  (3),  with  the  exception  that 
W  is  here  put  in  the  place  of  W, — 

w.=i(«.-4;«). 

In  our  present  case,  Q,  denotes  the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to 
the  mass  M  in  the  boiler,  that  is, 

Qj=mir,  +  Mc{T,-To). 

In  determining  the  integral  j    *  -—-,  the  two  quantities  of  heat 

Mc(Ti— Tq)  and  niiri  contained  in  Qj  must  be  separately  con- 
sidered. In  order  to  execute  the  integration  extending  over  the 
first  quantity,  we  have  but  to  give  to  the  element  of  heat  dQ,  the 
form  MctfTT,  and  this  part  of  the  integral  is  at  once  expressed  by 


^'JIt=*'''^°8t;- 


During  the  communication  of  the  latter  quantity  of  heat,  the 
temperature  is  constant  and  equal  to  T^,  and  consequently  the 
part  of  the  integral  referring  to  this  quantity  is  simply 

By  substituting  these  values,  the  foregoing  expression  for  W 
becomes 

W'=^[m,r,+Mc(T,-To)-T„(^+Mclog|l)] 

and  this  is  the  same  expression  as  that  contained  in  equation  (XI), 
which  was  before  obtained  by  the  successive  determination  of  the 
several  quantities  of  work  done  during  the  circular  process. 

24.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  the  temperatures  at  which  the 
matter  manifesting  the  action  of  heat  receives  heat  from  the  source 
of  heat,  or  imparts  heat  to  some  external  object,  are  considered  as 
previously  given,  then  the  steam-engine,  under  the  conditions 
made  in  deducing  the  equation  (XI),  is  k perfect  machine;  that 
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is  to  say^  for  a  certain  amount  of  imparted  heat  it  famishes  as 
mach  work  as,  according  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  is 
possible  at  those  temperatures. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  those  temperatureSy  instead  of 
being  given,  are  also  considered  as  a  variable  element,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  judging  the  machine. 

One  uncompensated  transformation  not  included  in  N,  which, 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  heat,  causes  a  great  loss, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  liquid,  during  the  processes  of  heating 
and  evaporation,  has  far  lower  temperatures  than  the  fire,  and 
consequently  the  heat  which  is  imparted  to  it  must  pass  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  The  amount  of  work  which  can 
be  produced  by  the  steam-engine  from  the  quantity  of  heat 
w,ri  +  Mc(T,— T0)  =  Qj,  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  equation  (27), 
somewhat  smaller  than 

Qr  T,-T^ 
A"  T,  ' 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  could  impart  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
Qi  to  a  changeable  body  at  the  temperature  of  the  fire,  which 
may  be  T*,  whilst  the  temperature  during  the  abstraction  of  heat 
remained  Tq,  as  before,  then  by  equation  (4)  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  to  be  gained  m  such  a  case  would  be 

Q,    T-Tq 

A*  T'  • 
In  order  to  compare  the  values  of  these  expressions  in  a  few 
examples,  let  the  temperature  /q  of  the  condenser  be  fixed  at 
50°  C.,  and  for  the  boiler  let  us  assume  the  temperatures  110°, 
150°,  and  180°  C,  of  which  the  two  first  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  low-  and  the  ordinary  high-pressure  machines 
respectively,  and  the  last  may  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  the 
temperatures  hitherto  employed  in  steam-engines.  In  these 
cases  the  fraction  dependent  upon  the  temperatures  has  the  fol- 
lowing values : — 


*!■ 

110° 

150° 

180° 

V- 

0157 

0-236 

0-287 

whereas  the  corresponding  value  for  the  temperature  of  the  fire 
f,  assuming  the  latter  to  be  only  1000°  C,  is  0-746. 

25.  We  may  here  easily  discern,  what  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed by  S.  Camot  and  several  other  authors,  that  in  order  to 
render  machines  driven  by  heat  more  efficient,  attention  must  be 
particularly  directed  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  interval  of 
temperature  between  T^  and  T^. 
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For  instance,  machines  driTen  by  heated  air  will  only  attain  a 
decided  advant^e  over  steam-engincB  when  a  method  is  found 
of  allowing  them  to  work  at  a  far  higher  temperature  than  steam- 
engines,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  explosions,  can  bear. 
The  same  advantage,  however,  could  be  attained  with  over-heated 
vapour ;  for  as  soon  as  the  vapour  is  separated  from  the  liquid, 
it  is  just  as  safe  to  heat  it  further  as  to  heat  a  permanent  gas. 
Machines  employing  vapour  in  this  condition  may  possess  many 
of  the  advantages  of  the  steam-engine  besides  those  of  air- 
machines,  so  that  a  practical  improvement  may  sooner  be  ex- 
pected from  these  than  from  air-machines. 

In  the  machines  above  mentioned,  where,  besides  water,  a 
second  more  vaporizable  substance  was  employed,  the  interval 
Tj—Tq  is  increased  by  lowering  Tq.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, that  this  interval  might  be  increased  in  a  similar  manner 
on  the  upper  side,  by  the  addition  of  a  third  liquid  less  vapor- 
izable than  water.  In  such  a  case  the  fire  would  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  evaporation  of  the  least  vaporizable  of  the  three 
substances,  the  condensation  of  this  to  the  evaporation  of  the 
second,  and  the  condensation  of  the  second  to  the  evaporation  of 
the  third.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  combi- 
nation would  be  advantageous;  the  practical  difficulties,  how- 
ever, which  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  realizing  such  a  scheme 
cannot  of  course  be  predicted. 

26.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  defect,  arising  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  ordinary  steam-engines,  these  machines  suffer 
from  many  other  imperfections,  which  may  be  ascribed  more 
immediately  to  defective  construction. 

One  of  these  has  already  been  considered  in  the  foregoing 
development,  and  allowed  for  in  equation  (X),  that  is  to  say,  the 
expansion  cannot  be  continued  nearly  far  enough  to  allow  the 
vapour  in  the  cylinder  to  reach  the  temperature  of  the  condenser. 
If,  for  example,  we  assume  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  to  be 
150°,  and  that  of  the  condenser  to  be  50®,  then  the  Table  in 
§  16  shows,  that,  for  the  above  purpose,  the  expansion  must  be 
prolonged  to  twenty-six  times  the  original  volume ;  whereas  in 
practice,  owing  to  many  inconveniences  attendinggreat  expansions, 
three  or  four,  and  at  most  ten  times  the  original  volume  is  attained. 

Two  other  imperfections,  however,  are  expresslv  excluded  in 
the  foregoing:  these  are,  first,  that  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in 
one  part  of  the  cylinder  is  smaller  than  in  the  boiler,  and  in  the 
othei'part  greater  than  in  the  condenser;  and  secondly,  the  pre- 
sence of  vicious  space. 

We  must  consequently  extend  our  former  considerations  so  as 
to  include  these  imperfections. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XXXIV.  On  the  Demonstration  of  FresneVn  Formulas  for  Reflected 
and  Refracted  Light, — No.  III.  Bt/  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.y  F,R,S.  ^c,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford^, 

1.  TN  two  former  papers  (Phil.  Mag.  July  and  August  1856), 
A  especially  in  the  last  paper,  I  have  shown  that,  on  received 
principles,  the  original  formulas  of  Presnel  are  apparently  neces- 
sary for  the  application  of  theory  to  certain  experimental  results, 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  Tieiver  modifications,  though  deduced  on 
more  systematic  theoretical  grounds. 

In  opposition  to  this,  however,  another  view  has  been  sug- 
gested (as  there  mentioned),  which,  if  true,  would  set  aside  all 
the  reasoning  hitherto  adopted  on  the  subject,  but  which  to  me 
seems  open  to  great  doubt  in  itself. 

It  is,  however,  dear  that  FresnePs  original  formulas  cannot 
both  be  de.duced  on  any  common  principle  hitherto  proposed,  it 
being,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  necessary  to  assume  a  separate 
hypothesis  for  each  of  the  two  cases,  and  these  not  apparently 
reconcileable  with  each  other. 

2.  If  the  considerations  I  have  adduced  in  my  second  paper 
(§§  24,  25)  be  regarded  as  well  founded,  it  becomes  highly  im- 
portant to  find  some  mode  of  deducing  both  FresnePs  original 
formulas  on  a  common  principle. 

But  whether  the  arguments  I  have  advanced  be  thought  valid 
or  not,  it  must  still  be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  interest  if  possible  to  suggest  a  proof  free  from  the  objec- 
tions mentioned. 

Since  writing  those  papers,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  this 
may  be  effected,  provided  the  following  considerations  be  ad-' 
mitted  relative  to  the  law*  of  equivalent  vibrations,  which  (as 
before  hinted)  appears  to  be  the  doubtful  element  in  the  former 
investigations. 

3.  In  the  case  (a)  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  .plane  of 
incidence,  and  where  the  incident,  reflected  and  refracted,  vibra- 
tions are  all  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  Here  there  is  no  geometrical  construction  from  which 
to  find  the  relation  of  the  amplitudes.  In  this  case  the  proof  of 
equivalence  depends  directly  on  mechanical  considerations  alone, 
agreeably  to  the  reasoning  referred  to  before  (first  paper,  §  26). 
Here  h,  A',  and  A,  being  the  mechanical  values  of  the  amplitudes, 
we  have  simply  for  the  law  of  equivalence, 

A,=rA  +  A'. 

4.  In  the  case  (yS)  of  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  inci- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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dence,  we  have  the  obvious  geometrical  construction  of  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  the  known  directions  of  the  rays^  and  conse- 
quently of  the  amplitudes  at  right  angles  to  them^  and  in  the 
same  plane  (first  paper^  §  23).  In  this  triangle^  the  angles  being 
(t— r),  (t-hr),  and  (w— 2t),  the  ratios  of  the  sides  will  be  (as 
before) 

A'  _  sin  (i— r)      h^  ^    sin  2t 

A  ~  sin  (i+r)'     h  ""sin  (i  +  r)' 

6.  On  MaccuUagh^^theory  oi equal  densities,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  construction  represents  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lence, and  the  sides  thus  give  the  values  of  the  amplitudes. 

The  close  agreement  of  these  values  with  those  for  the  ampli- 
tudes in  case  (a)  deduced  on  the  hypothesis  of  increased  density^ 
— to  which  no  such  construction  can  apply, — has  been  already 
remarked  (first  paper,  §§  25,  41). 

But  these  values  cannot  be  those  of  the  amplitudes  in  case  (/3) 
on  the  hypothesis  of  increased  density,  since  experimental  results 
essentially  require  a  different  relation  in  this  case  from  that  in 
case  (a). 

6.  From  the  triangle,  however,  we  have  this  obvious  and 
simple  relation  of  equivalence, 

A^= A  cos  {i^-r)  4-  A'  cos  (i + r) ; 

or  expressing  these  components  parallel  to  A^  by  (A)  (A'),  we  have 

A,=(A)+(A'). 


But  in  this  construction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  we 
assume  the  side  A^  as  the  value  of  the  refracted  amplitude,  it  is 
represented  geometrically  on  the  same  scale  with  the  other  sides 
by  which  we  measure  the  components ;  and  for  its  actual  value 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  its  diminution  in  the  more 
retarding  medium  in  the  ratio  of  the  refractive  index ;  or  if  (A^ 
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be  this  physical  value^  we  must  take 

Thus  both  cases  of  equivalence  may  be  included  in  one  expression 
{6  being  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  vibration  to  that  of  in- 
cidence),        ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  (sin  5  +  cos  fli  )  =  (A,), 

where  fl=90°  gives  case  (a),  and  ^=0^  gfves  case  (yS). 

7.  If  this  be  admitted  as  the  true  expression  of  the  law  of 
equivalence^  we  can  deduce  both  Fresnel's  original  formulas  from 
this  law  of  equivalence  combined  with  that  of  vis  viva,  viz. 

(A«-A'«)m=A>,. 

(a)  For  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence^  the 
law  of  equivalence,  (A-|-A')=Ap  combined  with  the  law  of  vis 
viva,  gives 

But  on  the  hypothesis  of  increased  density  or  retardation,  as 
before  (first  paper,  §  17), 

m  ___  sin  r  cos  t 

m^ ""  sin  i  cos  r 

(A— A')  sin  r  cos  i=  (A  +  A')  sin  i  cos  r, 
or 

A(sin  r  cos  t  —  sin  t  <;os  r)  =  A'(sin  r  cos  t  +  sin  t  cos  r) 

A^_— (sin  (i—r))      A,  _  2  sin  r  cost 
A""      sin(t-hr)       '    A  ""  sin  (i  +  r) ' 

8.  (/3)  For  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  law 
of  equivalence  (writing  kk'k^  instead  of  (A)  (A')  {h^), 

combined  with  the  law  of  vis  viva,  gives 


But 


or 


m    Q      sin r cost    sin^t     sin2t 

—  u*  s=  ■  •  ■  ■  =r  — ; 

ntf'^       sin  t  cos  r    smV     sm2r 
(A- A')  sin  2t=  (A-h  A')  sin  2r, 

A(sin  2t  —  un  2r)  s  A'(siu  2t  +  sin  2r) 
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k!  _  sin  2i—  sin  2r  ^  tan  (t — r) 
k  ""  siD  21+  sin  2r  "*  tan  (i  +  r) 

*,=:(^-f-*')  -2sin2t  — =48inrcost 

*L—   4  sin  r  cos  t   _  /_      tern  («— r)  \  cos  i 
A;  "" sin 2i -f- sin 2r ""  \       tan{t  +  r)  /  cosr 

9.  These  amplitudes  are  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 

taken  in  the  ratio  of  the  components ;  and  if  in  that  ratio  before 

A' 
given  we  substitute  the  value  of  j-f  ^^  ^^ 

(h*)  ^  sin(t— r)co8(t-hr)  __  ain  2f -*  sin  2r 
(A)  ""  sin  (t + r)  cos  (t — r)  ^  sin  2i  +  sin  2r^ 

which  couicides  with  the  value  just  deduced  on  the  principle  of 
the  vis  viva. 

Thus  for  both  cases  we  have  FresnePs  original  formulas. 

10.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark^  that  as  the  investigation  of 
case  (a)  is  obviously  equivalent  to  the  direct  application  of  the 
formula  for  impact^  viz. 

m— m,  2m 

ffi-l-m,       '     m  +  mi 

so  on  the  principle  here  adopted  for  case  {/3)^  it  is  easily  seen 

that  the  same  is  true^  if  here>  instead  of  m  m^  we  take  (as 

above  (8)) 

,   .      msint*       .    „.      J   /    X     m.sinr      ,    ^ 

(m)  =  — ; db  sm  2i  and  (mj  =  — s — r-=:sm  2r. 

^   '       smr  ^  ''       smt 

The  result  is  the  same  as  would  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
equations 

_(m)-(m^)         _      2(m) 

11.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  result  is  the  same  as  if  in 
case  [ol)  we  had  supposed  increased  density,  but  in  case  ()3)  equal 
densities. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  investigations  of  Freanel 
and  MaccuUagh  the  analogy  of  impact  is  referred  to  only  in  the 
case  of  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  where 
the  mechanical  analogy  is  not  apparent ;  whereas  in  the  present 
investigation  we  see  that  that  analogy  appUes  also  to  the  case  of 
yihtBtions  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  is  the  actual 
case  in  ordinary  mechanical  impact. 


Erratum  in  first  Paper, 
§  37,  line  2,  dele  **  or  direction  of  vibrations.*' 
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XXXV.  On  Rubian  and  its  Products  of  Decomposition. 
By  Edward  Schunck,  F.R.S. 
[Concluded  from  p.  220.] 

ACTION  of  Chlorine  on  Rubian. — If  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  be 
passed  through  a  watery  solution  of  rubian^  the  latter  begins 
immediately  to  deposit  flocks  of  a  lemon-yellow  or  orange  co- 
lour. These  flocks  continue  to  be  formed  as  long  as  the  solu- 
tion retains  any  portion  of  its  yellow  colour.  When  the  action 
is  completed  the  liquid  appears  colourless.  The  flocks,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  considerable  compared  with  that  of  the 
rubian  employed^  consist  almost  entirely  of  one  substance,  which 
I  shall  call  CUororubian,  though  this  name  is  not  perfectly  ap- 
propiate,  since  it  is  not  formed  from  rubian  simply  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  hydrogen  by  chlorine.  If  these  flocks^  after  being 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  until  all  the  acid  and  chlorine 
are  removed,  be  treated  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  the  latter 
dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance,  which  after  the  eva- 
poration of  the  alcohol  is  left  as  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown 
resinous  residue.  This  substance  melts  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water;  it  contains  chlorine,  and  dissolves  in  caustic 
alkalies  with  a  dirty  purple  colour.     The  chlororubian  may  be 

1)urified  by  simply  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystal- 
izes  on  the  solution  cooling  in  small  orange-coloured  needles, 
which  increase  very  much  in  quantity  after  standing  for  several 
hours.  The  acid  liquid,  filtered  from  the  yellow  flocks  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  contains  sugar,  ^ich  may  be  obtained 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  lead,  filtering,  evapo- 
rating the  liquid  to  a  small  volume,  decolorizing  with  animal 
charcoal,  filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  after  filtration  and  evapo- 
ration leaves  a  yellow  syrup  having  all  the  properties  of  sugar, 
as  usually  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  rubian.  Chlo- 
rorubian may  be  prepared  as  well  from  impure  as  from  pure 
rubian.  It  is  only  necessary  to  extract  madder  with  boiling 
water,  add  sugar  of  lead  to  the  extract,  add  ammonia  to  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  decompose  the  red  precipi- 
tate produced  by  ammonia  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pass  chlorine 
gas  through  the  filtered  liquid.  The  first  portions  of  chlorine 
generally  produce  a  dirty  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which, 
being  separated  by  filtration,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  resinous 
easily  fusible  substance  just  mentioned.  On  passing  chlorine 
through  the  filtered  liquid,  pure  yellow  flocks  of  chlororubian 
are  precipitated,  which  are  purified  as  before  by  crystallization 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

Chlororubian  has  the  following  properties.     After  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol  and  drying,  it  forms  a  mass  of  a  light  orange 
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eolour,  consisting  of  small  crystalline  needles.     It  has  no  per- 
ceptible taste  at  first,  but  on  chewing  it  for  some  time  it  pro- 
duces a  slightly  bitter  taste.    When  heated  on  platinum  it  melts 
and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame  slightly  tinged  with  green,  and 
leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal.     On  being  heated  in 
a  tube  it  melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  and  gives  fumes  which  condense 
on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  to  a  white  crystalline  sublimate, 
consisting  of  star-shaped  masses,  while  much  carbonaceous  resi- 
due is  left.     On  being  treated  with  boiling  water  chlororubian 
dissolves  in  considerable  quantity,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
^hich  on  cooling  deposits  a  great  part  of  the  substance,  not  in 
crystals,  but  in  amorphous  masses  consisting  of  spherical  grains. 
The  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  if  very  concentrated,  also  deposits 
part  of  the  substance  on  cooling  in  amorphous,  spherical,  trans- 
lucent grains,  which  have  the  appearance  of  drops  of  oil,  but  by 
redissolving  these  in  fresh  alcohol,  crystals  of  the  usual  appear- 
ance are  obtained.    The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  redden  litmus 
paper  in  the  least.    The  watery  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  if  chlororubian  be  treated  with  boiling  nitric 
acid,  it  is  decomposed  with  an  evolution  of  nitrous  acid^  forming 
a  colourless  solution,  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver.    The  action  of  sulphuric  and  muri- 
atic acids,  caustic  alkalies  and  chlorine  on  chlororubian,  I  shall 
treat  of  presently.     Chlororubian  dissolves  in  boiling  solutions 
of  the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  forming  blood- 
red  solutions,  which  deposit  nothing  on  cooling.     Baryta  water 
imparts  to  the  watery  solution  a  deep  red  colour,  and  on  boiling 
dark  red  flocks  are  deposited,  while  the  liquid  becomes  almost 
colourless.     Lime  water  turns  the  watery  solution  red  without 
producing  any  precipitate,  but  the  ammoniacal  solution  gives 
with  chloride  of  calcium  a  light  red  flocculent  precipitate,  while 
the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  colourless.    The  watery  solution 
gives  no  precipitate  with  the  acetates  of  alumina  and  peroxide 
of  iron.    On  being  treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  chlororubian  dissolves  with  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
which  after  some  time  becomes  dark  brown,  while  a  black  powder 
is  deposited.     The  alcoholic  solution  of  chlororubian  does  not 
change  on  being  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  but  the  watery  solution  gives  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  a 
light  red  precipitate,  the  liquid  retaining  a  reddish  colour.    The 
alcoholic  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  acetate  of  copper. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  chlororubian  reduces  chloride  of  gold  to 
the  metallic  state,  even  in  the  cold,     Chlororubian  produces  no 
effect  on  mordants,  on  trying  to  dye  with  it  in  the  usual  manner. 
On  submitting  chlororubian  to  analysis  the  following  results 
were  obtained : — 
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I.  0*4100  grm.^  dried  in  the  water  bath  and  bornt  with  diro* 
mate  of  lead,  gave  0*7690  carbonic  acid  and  0*1860  water. 

0*4760  grm-j  burnt  with  lime^  gave  0*1260  chloride  of  silver. 

IL  0*4780  grm.  of  the  same>  recrystallized  from  boiling  alco- 
hol, gave  0*8950  carbonic  acid  and  0*2100  water. 

III.  0*5470  grm.  of  another  preparation  gave  1*0270  car- 
bonic  acid  and  0*3400  water. 

0*7720  grm.,  burnt  with  lime,  gave  0*2015  chloride  of  silver. 

lY.  0*4425  grm.  of  the  same  preparation  as  the  last  gave 
0*8320  carbonic  acid  and  0*1960  water. 

0*5450  grm.,  on  decomposition  with  fuming  nitric  acid  to 
which  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  gave  0*1380  chloride 
of  silver. 

y.  0*4975  grm.  of  a  new  preparation  gave  0*9330  carbonic 
acid  and  0*2240  water. 

0*8580  grm.,  burnt  with  lime,  gave  0*2180  chloride  of  silver. 

VI.  0-5320  grm.  gave  1*0000  carbonic  acid  and  0*2380  water. 

0*9370  grm.,  burnt  with  lime,  gave  0*2450  chloride  of  silver. 

These  numbers  correspond  in  100  parts  to — 


I. 

II.          III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI.  • 

Carbon 

.    51-15 

51-06    61-20 

51-27 

51-14 

51-26 

.      5'04 

4-88      4-87 

4-92 

500 

4-97 

Chlorine    . 

.      6-54 

6-45 

6-26 

6-28 

6-46 

Oxygen     . 

.    37-27 

„       37-48 

37-55 

37-68 

37-31 

There  are  several  formulse  which  give  a  composition  in  100 
parts  agreeing  tolerably  well  with  these  numbers,  but  only  one 
which  at  the  same  time  explains  the  manner  in  which  chlororu- 
bian  is  formed.  This  formula  is  C^  H*^  CIO**,  which  gives  the 
following  composition : — 


Carbon    .     . 

.     44 

264 

50-92 

Hydrogen     . 

.    27 

27 

6-20 

Chlorine .    . 

.       1 

35-4 

6-82 

Oxygen    .     , 

.     24 

192 

3706 

518-4 

10000 

Assuming  this  formula  to  be  correct,  then  rubian,  when  acted 
on  by  chlorine,  loses  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  is  replaced 
by  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  6  equivalents  of  water 
and  splitting  up  into  chlororubian  and  sugar,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  equation  : — 
Cfi6H84  0«>+6HO-f  201=0^  H«7C10»*+C«HW0>«+C1H. 

Action  of  Adds  on  Chlororubian. — If  chlororubian  be  treated 
with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  first  dissolves 
to  a  yellow  liquid,  but  on  continuing  to  boil,  the  solution  sud- 
denly becomes  milky  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  yellow 
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ciystalHne  flocks.  The  filtered  liquid  is  almost  colourless^  and 
contains  sugar.  The  flocks  consist  entirely  of  a  body^  to  which, 
as  it  has  the  composition  of  rabiadine  in  which  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  is  substituted  by  chlorine,  I  shall  give  the  name  of 
Chlororubiadine.  It  is  purified  by  coUecting  the  flocks  on  a 
filter,  washing  them  with  water,  and  dissolving  them  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  on  cooling  and  standing,  deposits  yellow  shining 
crystals,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  chlororubian. 

Chlororubiadine  has  the  following  properties.  When  cry- 
stallized from  alcohol  and  dried,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
mass,  consisting  of  small  shining  crystalline  needles  and  scales. 
When  heated  on  platinum  it  melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  and  then 
burns  with  a  yellow  flame  bordered  with  green,  leaving  much' 
carbonaceous  residue.  When  heated  in  a  tube  it  melts  and 
gives  penetrating  fumes,  smelling  of  muriatic  acid,  and  forming 
on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  a  sublimate  which  is  at  first  oily 
but  soon  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 
Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  afiect  it,  even  on  boiling.  Nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*52,  however,  dissolves  it,  even  in  the  cold, 
fi>rming  a  dark  orange-coloured  solution.  If  nitrate  of  silver 
be  added  to  this  solution,  no  precipitate  is  produced ;  but  if  the 
solution  be  boiled,  an  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  takes  place,  the 
solution  becomes  turbid,  and  gives  a  copious  deposit  of  chloride 
of  silver.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold, 
forming  an  orange-coloured  solution,  fiom  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated again  by  water  in  bright  yellow  flocks.  If  the  solution  in 
the  acid  be  boiled  its  colour  changes  to  a  deep  purple,  without 
much  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
crystalline  sublimate  making  its  appearance  after  some  time  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Chlororu- 
biadine is  easily  dissolved  by  caustic  soda  with  a  purplish-red 
colour,  and  by  ammonia  and  the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda  and 
ammonia,  with  a  blood-ted  colour.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
loses  its  ammonia  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  the  substance 
behind  as  a  bright  yellow  residue.  On  adding  chloride  of  ba- 
rium to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  the  baryta  compound  crystal- 
lizes out  on  standing  in  long  needles,  arranged  in  large  fan- 
shaped  or  star-shaped  masses  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  while 
the  liquid  becomes  almost  colourless.  The  baryta  compound, 
when  treated  with  boiling  water,  only  dissolves  in  pait,  some 
chlororubiadine  being  left  undissolved.  If  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  be  passed  through  the  filtered  solution,  the  whole  of  the 
chlororubiadine  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks,  the  liquid  be- 
coming colourless.  The  ammoniacal  solution  gives  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  after  some  time,  a  dark  red  uncrystaUine  deposit, 
and  also  loses  its  colour.  A  boiling  solution  of  perehloride  of 
PMl.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  79.  Oct.  1856.  T 
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iron  does  not  diflsolve  chlororabiadiBe^  nor  does  the  colour  of 
the  solution  change  during  boiling.  The  alcoholic  sdntion  of 
chlorombiadine  reddens  litmus  paper.  The  solution  gives  no 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead^  not  even  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  but  with  acetate  of  copper  it  gives  after  some  time  a 
copious  light  brown  precipitate.  Acetate  of  alumina  and  per- 
acetate  of  iron  produce  no  change  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  An 
alkaline  solution  of  chlorombiadine  reduces  chloride  of  gold  to 
the  metallic  state. 

The  composition  of  chlorombiadine  was  determined  by  the 
following  analyses : — 

I.  0-6650  grm.,  dried  at  100°  C.  and  burnt  with  chromate  of 
lead,  gave  1*2630  carbonic  acid  and  0*2180  water. 

0*^50  grm.,  burnt  with  lime,  gave  0*2200  chloride  of  silver. 

II.  0*4620  grm.  of  a  second  preparation  gave  1*0260  carbo-. 
nic  acid  and  0*1760  water. 

III.  0*5475  grm.,  made  from  the  last  by  dissolving  it  in 
ammonia^  adding  chloride  of  barium>  filtering  the  liquid  from 
the  dark  flocks  which  were  precipitated,  allowing  the  baryta 
compound  to  crystallize,  decomposing  it  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  crystallizing  what  was  l^t  by  the  acid  from  boiling  alcohol, 
gave  1*2280  carbonic  acid  and  0*2100  water. 

0*6260  grm.  gave  0*2775  chferide  of  silver. 

IV.  0*4980  grm.  of  another  preparation,  obtained  like  the 
last  from  the  baryta  compound,  gave  1*1130  carbonic  acid  and 
0*1905  water. 

0*7680  grm.  gave  0*8455  chloride  of  silver. 

Hence  the  following  composition  may  be  deduced  :-^ 


^' 

Calculated.      I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Carbon 

192        61-65        60-96 

60-56 

61-17 

60-95 

Hydrogei 

1.  12 

12          3-85          4*18 

4-23 

4-26 

4*25 

Chlorine 

.     1 

35-4      11-36        11-21 

99 

10-96 

1110 

Oxygen 

.    9 

72        23-14        23-65 

»i 

23-62 

23-70 

311-4    100-00       10000 

loo-Oo 

loo-Oo 

The  baryta  compound  I  found  to  have  no  very  simple  compo- 
sition. It  was  prepared,  as  above  described,  by  dissolving  cry- 
stallized chlorombiadine  in  ammonia,  adding  chloride  of  barium, 
filtering  from  a  few  flodcs  that  were  precipitated,  and  allowing 
to  crystallize  in  an  air-tight  flaak,  filtering,  washing  with  water, 
and  drying  t»  vacuo. 

0*8370  grm.  of  the  crystals  lost,  on  being  heated  for  some 
hoars  in  the  water-bath,  0*0690  waters 8*24  per  cent, 

0*5770  grm.  of  the  substance  thus  dried  gave,  when  burnt 
with  chromate  of  lead,  1*0965  carbonic  acid  md  0*1790  water* 

0*5660  grm.  gave  01350  sulphate  of  baryta. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  formula  4C«  H»«  C10»-h3BaO,  as 
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48 

8-25 

8-44 

141>6 

9-69 

$9 

288 

19-54 

t> 

229-8 

15-57 

15-65 
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tile  following  comparison  between  the  theoretical  composition 
and  the  experimental  results  will  show : — 
Eqs. 

Carbon    .     .     128 

Hydrogen     ,       48 

Chlorine  •     •        4 

Oxygen    .     .       36 

Baryta     •     •         3 

1475-4  10000 

The  sugar  which  is  formed  from  chlororubian  together  with 
chlororubiadine  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized  state,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  diffeiient  specimens  of  sugar  derived  from 
the  other  processes  of  decomposition  to  which  I  have  subjected 
mbian.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  employed  for  the  decomposition  of 
chlororubian,  and  the  acid  after  filtration  of  the  flocks  of  chloro- 
rubiadine be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  filtered 
liqmd  yields  on  evaporation  a  sweet  syrup.  If  this  syrup  be 
treated  with  alcohol,  a  part  of  it  dissolves  with  a  yellow  colour. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution,  after  separation  from  the  insoluble 
part,  be  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of  «ther,  it  becomes 
milky  and  deposits  again  a  yellow  syrup,  which  after  standing 
some  time  becomes  filled  with  small  ydlowish  crystals,  so  as 
almost  to  form  a  solid  mass.  This  mass  is  pressed  between 
blotting-paper,  in  order  to  remove  the  mother-liquor,  and  the 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  to  which  a  little  animal 
charcoal  is  added.  The  filtered  solution  on  evaporation  gives  a 
^up,  which  is  soon  converted  into  a  mass  of  white  crystals. 
Ihese  crystals  have  the  properties  and  composition  of  crystal- 
lized grape-sugar. 

0*5015  grm.  of  the  crystals,  dried  m  vacuo,  gave  0*6880  car- 
bonic acid  and  0*3380  water. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  following  composition  :-^ 

Eqt.  Calculated.  Found. 

Carbon    .     .     12  72  86-36  8714 

Hydrogen     .     14  14  7'07  7'48 

Oxygen    .     .     14  112  56-57  55*88 

198  10000  10000 

It  will  now  admit,  I  think,  of  little  doubt,  that  the  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar  obtained  from  rubian  in  other  processes  of  decom- 
position is  merely  modified  grape-sugar. 

The  formation  of  chlororubiadine  and  sugar  from  chlororubian 
is  a  very  simple  process.  The  latter  loses  three  equivalents  of 
water  and  splits  up  into  dilororubiadine  and  sugar,  as  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  equation  : — 

C^H27C10«*=C^«H«C10^  +  C^«H»«0«+3H0. 
T2 
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I  have  adopted  the  name  of  cUororabiadine,  titider  the  assamp* 
tion  that  the  trne  forinula  for  rabiadine  is  C**H'^0®.  Never- 
theless I  have  not  succeeded  in  converting  the  latter  into  chloro- 
rubiadine  bv  means  of  chlorine^  nor  in  substituting  the  chlorine 
in  chlororubiadine  by  hydrogen  and  thus  forming  rubiadine. 
If  chlororubiadine  be  suspended  in  water  to  which  an  amalgam 
of  potassium  (1  part  of  potassium  to  100  mercury)  is  added,  it 
dissolves  with  a  dirty  red  colour  without  much  hydrogen  being 
evolved.  The  liquid  gives  a  greenish-yellow  flocculent  precipi- 
tate on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  This  precipitate  contains  no 
chlorine,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  rubiadine,  since  it  gives, 
i^r  being  dried  and  heated  between  two  watch-glasses,  none 
of  the  crystalline  sublimate  characteristic  of  rubiadine.  The 
liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  gives  an  abundant  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  dissolves  chlororubiadine,  forming 
a  red  solution,  which  on  standing  becomes  of  a  fine  purple,  and 
after  some  hours  brownish-red.  If  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
solution  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  a  purple  colour,  an  orange- 
ooloured  flocculent  precipitate  falls.  This  precipitate  is  free 
both  from  sulphur  and  chlorine,  the  chlorine  of  the  chlororu- 
biadine being  found  in  the  filtered  liquid,  but  it  eontains  no 
rubiadine.  It  is  only  partly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  dis- 
solves easily  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  the  solution  d^>ositing  on 
standing  some  long  dairk  yellow  sword^shaped  crystals. 

If  crystallized  rubiadine,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
rubihydran  with  acid,  be  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali  and  repreci- 
pitated  with  acid,  and  if  the  precipitated  flocks  after  filtering  and 
washing  be  suspended  in  water,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
be  passed  through  the  liquid,  the  flocks  become  somewhat  paler 
in  colour.  If  they  be  now  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
water  and  then  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  the  greater  part  dis- 
solves, leaving  undissolved  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  powder, 
which  has  all  the  properties  of  a  body  which  I  shall  describe 
presently,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
chlororubian.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  a  little  cold  alcohol  be  again  added  to  the  residue,  the  alco- 
hol again  dissolves  a  great  part,  leaving  undissolved  a  yellowish- 
green  CTanuIar  powder,  which  resembles  but  is  not  identical 
with  chlororubiadine.  The  alcoholic  solution  leaves  on  evapo- 
ration a  brown,  transparent,  resinous  substance.  This  substance 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
soda  with  a  brown  colour,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids  in 
yellow  flocks,  which  melt  in  the  boiling  liquid  to  brovm  oily 
drops.  I  found  it  to  contain  the  following  quantities  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  :— 
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0*3090  grm.,  dried  at  100^  C.  and  burnt  with  chromate  of 
lead,  gave  0'6090  carbonic  acid  and  0*1060  water,  corresponding 
in  100  parts  to— • 

Carbon  ....  58*75 
Hydrogen.     .     .     .       8*81 

The  foi-mula  C«  H'«  Cl«  0^"^^^  H'*  Cl«  0^+  HO  requires  in 
100  parts — 

Carbon  •  .  •  .  53-96 
Hydrogen.  .  .  .  3*66 
Chlorine  ....  19*89 
Oxygen     ....     22*50 

I  may  mention  by  the  way,  that  the  brown  resinous  substance 
which,  as  I  stated  above,  is  formecl  in  small  quantities  along 
with  chlororubian  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  rubian,  is  very 
similar  both  in  properties  and  composition  to  this  substance. 
It  was  prepared  simply  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution 
of  rubian,  collecting  the  yellow  flocks  which  were  formed  in  the 
first  instance  separately,  washing  them  with  water,  and  treating 
with  cold  alcohol.  The  filtered  solution  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, when  it  left  a  resinous  substance  resembling  rubiretine. 

0*4130  grm.  of  this  substance^  dried  in  the  water-bath,  gave 
0*8200  carbonic  acid  and  0*1500  water. 

0*3010  grm.,  burnt  with  lime,  gave  0*2160  chloride  of  silver. 

These  numbers  correspond  in  100  parts  to — 


Carbon     .     . 

.     .    6414 

Hydrogen.     . 

.     .      408 

Chlorine   .     . 

.     .     17-74 

Oxygen     .     . 

.     ,     2409 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chlororubiadine,  a  body  very 
similar  to  these  but  differing  in  composition  is  formed.  If  finely 
pounded  chlororubiadine  be  suspended  in  water  and  a  stream 
of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  the  liquid  for  some  time,  the 
powder  becomes  hghter  in  colour,  but  not  white.  If  it  now 
be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol,  it  dissolves  in  the  latter,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, which  deposits  nothing  on  cooHng,  but  on  evaporation 
leaves  a  transparent  dark  yellow  amorphous  substance  like  resin, 
which  remains  soft  for  a  long  time,  and  only  becomes  bard  and 
brittle  after  being  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  some  time. 
This  substance,  when  heated  on  platinum,  burns  with  a  yellow 
flame,  leaving  much  charcoal.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts 
and  gives  acid  fumes  and  a  yellow  oily  sublimate,  in  which  on 
cooling  some  white  crystals  make  their  appearance.  The  alco- 
hoUc  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
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the  substance  on  being  treated  with  boihng  nitric  acid  is  dis- 
solved and  decomposed,  and  nitrate  of  silver  now  gives  an  abun- 
dant predpitate.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  brown  colour,  but  on  boiliog  the  solution  no  sulphurous 
acid  is  evolved.  Caustic  soda  dissolves  it  easily  with  a  brown 
colour.  On  being  analysed  it  yielded  the  following  results  : — 
0*3910  grm.j  dried  in  the  water*bath,  gave  0*6675  carbonic 
acid  and  0*1100  water. 

0*4055  grm.  gave  0*4990  chloride  of  silver. 
In  100  parts  it  contained  therefore- 
Carbon  ....  46*56 
Hydrogen.  .  .  .  8*12 
Chlorine  ....  80*42 
Oxygen     ....     19*91 

Since  the  carbon  here  is  to  the  chlorine  as  82  C  :  8j^  CI,  this 
substance  must  either  have  been  a  mixture,  or  it  must  have  lost 
chlorine  during  the  process  of  drying. 

Action  of  Caustic  Alkalies  on  ChlorortMan, — ^The  action  of 
alkalies  on  chlororubian  difiPers  essentiallv  from  that  of  acids. 
The  chlorine  in  chlororubian  is  so  loosely  combined  that  the 
affinity  of  the  alkaline  metal  is  sufficient  to  remove  it,  and  hence 
all  the  organic  products  of  decomposition  formed  by  the  alkali 
are  free  from  chlorine. 

If  chlororubian  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  it  dis- 
solves easily,  forming  a  red  solution.  If  this  solution  be  heated 
for  some  time,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  dark  reddish-brown  flocks. 
When  these  flocks  cease  to  be  formed,  the  liquid,  which  is  still  red, 
is  filtered,  the  flocks  are  washed  mik  water  oatil  the  excess  of 
soda  is  removed,  and  they  are  then  treated  with  boiling  muriatic 
acid,  by  which  their  colour  is  changed  to  yellowish-biown.  After 
being  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water,  they  are  then 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  thcT  are  but  litUe  soluble^ 
placed  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  ana  dried*  After  dryinfl\ 
there  is  obtained  a  yellowish-brown  powder  which  has  the  fol* 
lowing  properties.  It  is  almost  insohible  both  in  alcohol  and 
in  caustic  alkalies,  though  the  latter  impart  to  it  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia. 
It  contains  no  chlorine.  When  heated  in  a  tube  it  gives  a  yel- 
low crystalline  sublimate,  which  dissolves  easily  in  cai:»tic  alkaUes. 
Its  composition  was  determined  by  the  following  analyses  :*— 

I.  0*8980  grm.,  dried  at  100°  C.  and  burnt  with  chromate  of 
lead,  gave  1*C^80  carbonic  acid  and  0*1390  water. 

II.  0*8910  grm.  gave  1*0150  carbonic  acid  and  0*1870  water. 

III.  0*4000  grm.  of  a  new  preparation  gave  1*0350  carbonic 
acid  and  0*1435  water. 
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In  100  parts  it  contained  therefore*^ 

I.  II.  III. 

Carbon    .     .     .     70-78  70-79  70-56 

Hydrogen     .     .      8-88  8-89  8-98 

Oxygen    .     .     .     25-84  25*82  25-46 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  body  contains  44  or  82  equivalents 
of  carbon.  The  formulae  C^  H»*  0^,  (?»  H^o  0*  and  C«  H"  0» 
require  in  100  parts  respectively  the  following  amounts  of  the 
three  constituents : — 


C«H"0'». 

C^H^O*. 

C5»»H"0», 

Carbon    .     , 

.     .     70-58 

72-18 

69-81 

Hydrogen 

.     .      8-74 

8f5 

4-00 

Oxygen    .     , 

.     .    25-68 

2407 

2619 

If  the  first  formula  be  adopted^  then  this  substance  is  formed 
from  chlororubian  by  the  latter  losing  its  chlorine^  wfaieh  com- 
bines with  sodium  and  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  while  18  equiva« 
lents  of  water  are  eliminated,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation  :-^ 

C^  BV  C10«*+NaO=C^  H'*0»«+NaCl+  13H0. 
If  one  of  the  two  latter  formulae  be  adopted,  then  chlororubian 
first  splits  up  into  chlororubiadine  and  sugar,  and  the  former 
then  loses  its  chlorine  which  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  while  either 
five  or  four  equivalents  of  water  separate,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  equations : — 

C^H«7C10«*+NaO=C»«H»oO»  +  C»«H«Ow  +  NaCl+5HO, 
C^  H«7  C10«* + NaO  =i  C8«  H»»  0» +C>«  H»«  0'«  +  NaCl + 4H0. 
The  first  forranla  agrees  best  with  the  results  of  analysis. 
Nevertheless^  it  seems  improbable  that  chlororubian,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  so  potent  an  agent  as  caustic  soda,  should 
not,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  strong  acids.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  were  th6 
case,  dilororubiadine  should,  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies, 
be  converted  into  the  same  body  as  chlororubian,  which  is  not 
the  case.  If  cUorombiadine  be  treated  with  caustic  soda  in 
the  same  way  as  chlororabian,  it  first  dissolves  with  a  purple 
colour,  but  the  solution  on  boiluig  slowly  deposits  reddish-brown 
flocks  and  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  purple  colour.  The  flocks 
on  being  treated  with  boiling  muriatic  acid,  acquire  an  orange 
colour,  and  after  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  are 
found  to  be  almost  insolnblein  boiling  alcohol;  but  notwith- 
standing their  resemblance  to  the  body  formed  &om  chlororubian, 
Aej  difler  from  the  latter  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine, only  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  having  been  abstracted 
by  the  alkali. 
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0*8610  grm.  of  this  substanoe,  dried  mt  100^  C,  gwe  0-8620 
carbonic  acid  and  0*1060  water. 

0*2920  gnu.  gave  0*1110  chloride  of  silver. 
In  100  parta  it  contained  therefore—* 

Carbon     ....  65-12 

Hydrogen.     .     .     .  8-26 

Chlorine   ....  9*89 

Oxygen     ....  22*28 

Should  the  body  formed  from  chlororubian  by  caustic  alkalies 
be  found  to  contain  44  equivalents  of  carbon^  the  most  appro- 
priate name  for  it  would  be  Oxymbian, 

The  liquid  Bltered  from  this  body  is  still  red.  On  adding  to 
it  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellowish-brown  ilocculent  precipitate  falls. 
This  precipitate  consists  of  several  bodies.  If  after  being  filtered 
and  washed  it  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol^  a  part  dissolves^ 
leaving  undissolved  a  dark  brown  substance^  which  after  drying 
becomes  black.  This  substance  is  doubtless  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  sugar^  as  it  has  the  same  properties  and  very  nearlv 
the  same  composition  as  the  body^  insoluble  in  alcohol^  which 
I  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  rubian  with  caustic  soda*. 

0*1760  grm.  of  this  substance  gave  0*4360  carbonic  acid  and 
0*0650  waterj  corresponding  in  100  parts  to — 

Carbon  ....  67*56 
Hydrogen.  •  .  .  4*10 
Oxygen     ....    28*84 

On  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  the  liquid  filtered  from  this  pre- 
cipitate^ a  brown  precipitate  falls^  which  after  being  filtered  ofi; 
washed  with  alcohol  and  decomposed  with  boiling  muriatic  acid, 
jrields  brown  flocks.  These,  on  being  dried  and  treated  with 
cold  alcohol,  yield  to  the  latter  a  body  resembling  and  probably 
identical  with  rubiretine,  while  a  brown  powder  is  left  undissolvea, 
having  the  properties  and  composition  of  verantine. 

0*1755  grm.  of  the  latter,  after  being  purified  by  redissolving  in 
a  boiling  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ammonia,  then  adding  an  excess 
of  acetic  acid,  collecting  the  pulverulent  deposit  formed  on  cool- 
ing, and  washing  with  alcohol,  gave  0*4170  carbonic  acid  and 
00680  water. 

In  100  parts  it  contained  therefore- 
Carbon      ....     64*80 
Hydrogen.     .     .     .       4*30 
Oxygen     ....     30*90 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead  precipitate  is  yellow.     It 
gives  with  water  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  after  being  filtered 
♦  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
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off  and  washed  with  water,  dimolves  again  in  boiling  alcohol, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  brown  flocculent  matter.  The  al- 
coholic solution,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  yellow  uncrystalline 
substance  resembling  impure  rubiadine,  which  contains  no  chlo- 
rine, gives  when  heated  a  sublimate  like  that  from  rubiadine,  and 
forms  with  baryta  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  dark  reddish- 
brown  needles.  I  obtained  so  small  a  quantity  of  this  substance 
that  I  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  is  identical  with  rubiadine  or  not.  The  residue  left 
on  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  was  analysed  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  purify  it,  when  it  was  found  to  have 
a  composition  nearly  approaching  that  of  rubiadine. 

0*2980  grm.  gave  0-7525  carbonic  acid  and  0*1450  water, 
corresponding  in  100  parts  to — 


Carbon     .    . 

.    .    68-86 

Hydrogen .     . 

.    .      5-40 

Oxygen     .    . 

.     .    25'74 

The  formation  of  this  body,  as  well  as  that  of  verantine  and 
Tubiretine,  from  chlororubian,  I  am  unable  to  explain  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

If  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  the  four  last  bodies 
have  been  precipitated,  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
the  filtered  liquid  leaves  on  evi^ration  a  saline  mass,  which,  on 
being  pulverized  and  treated  with  warm  alcohol,  communicates 
to  the  latter  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  alcoholic  liquid,  after 
being  filtered  from  the  insoluble  matter  consisting  of  sul{Aate 
of  soda,  leaves  on  evaporation  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  sur- 
rounded by  a  brown  syrup  of  sugar. 

Actum  of  Chlorine  on  Chtororvbian.'^li  finely  pounded  chloro- 
rubian be  mixed  with  water,  and  if,  after  the  mixture  has  been 
placed  in  a  large  bottle  or  other  suitable  vessel,  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  it,  no  change  is  perceptible  for 
some  time ;  but  if  the  bottle  be  closed,  after  the  space  above  the 
.  liquid  has  been  filled  with  chlorine,  the  latter  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, the  colour  of  the  chlororubian  becomes  paler,  and  after 
several  davs  it  appears  perfectly  white.  The  process  is  not 
accelerated  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  but  frequent  agitation  of 
the  liquid  and  powder  with  the  gas  assists  it.  The  white  pow- 
der into  which  the  chlororubian  is  changed  consists  of  a  body  to 
which  I  will  give  the  name  of  Perchlororubian.  After  collecting 
it  on  a  filter  and  washing  out  the  chlorine  and  acid  with  water, 
it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystaUizes 
on  the  solution  cooling  in  colourless,  transparent,  flat,  four-sided 
tables,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  iridescence.  If  it  should  not  be  quite 
colourless,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  to  which  a 
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little  animal  charcoal  may  be  added.  On  filtering  boiling  hot 
and  allowing  to  cool^  the  solution  then  yields  perfectly  colour- 
less  crystals.  It  may  also  be  obtained  directly  from  rubian,  by 
continuing  to  pass  chlorine  through  a  watery  solution  of  the 
latter^  until  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  at  first  has  become 
white^  but  by  this  means  it  is  not  obtained  as  pure  as  from  cry- 
stallized chIororubian« 

Perchlororubian  has  the  following  properties.  When  heated 
on  platinum  it  melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  and  then  burns  with  a 
smoky  yellow  flame  edged  with  green,  leaving  little  carbonaceous 
residue.  If  slowly  and  carefully  heated  it  may  be  entirely  vola- 
tilized, yielding  a  sublimate  of  bright  micaceous  scales.  But  if 
it  be  suddenly  heated,  if,  for  instance,  it  be  thrown  into  a  red- 
hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  with  a  kind  of  explosion,  giving  off 
an  acid  smell,  and  forming  a  large  quantity  of  soot  with  little  or 
no  crystalline  sublimate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  aether.  The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  redden 
litmus  paper.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  on  heat- 
ing, the  solution,  on  being  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  becoming 
slightly  brown,  but  giving  off  very  little  sulphurous  acid.  The 
colder  parts  of  the  tube  become  covered  with  a  crystalhne  sub- 
limate, consisting  probably  of  the  substance  itself.  Nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*37  has  no  efikct  on  it,  even  on  boiling.  Nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*52  dissolves  it  on  boiling  without  decomposing  it, 
for  on  adding  water,  the  substance  is  precipitated  unchanged  in 
the  shape  of  a  crystalline  deposit,  and  nitrate  of  silver  produces 
in  the  liquid  no  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  Perchlororubian 
is  .quite  insoluble  in  strong  caustic  soda  lye,  even  on  boiling,  as 
well  as  in  ammonia.  It  dissolves  easily,  however,  in  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia  on  boiling,  and  on  now  adding  niteieacid  and 
boiling,  nitrate  of  silver  produces  an  abundant  precipitate.  The 
alcohdic  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.    Its  analysis  led  to  the  following  results  :— 

I.  0*4945  grm.,  dried  at  100^  C.  and  burnt  >ith  ehromate 
of  lead,  gave  0*6730  carbonic  acid  and  0-0610  water. 

0*4350  grm.,  burnt  with  lime,  gave  0*7770  chloride  of  silver. 

IL  0*3930  grm.  of  another  preparation  gave  0*5330  carlxmic 
acid  and  0*0585  water. 

0*2730  grm.  gave  0*4930  chloride  of  silver. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  following  composition : — 


Eqi. 

Colcalated. 

I. 

II. 

Carbon  .    . 

.    4 

264 

3709 

3711 

86-98 

Hydrogen    . 

.      9 

9 

1-26 

1-87 

1-65 

Chlorine.     , 

.      9 

818-6 

44-77 

44-16 

44-64 

Oxygra  .    . 

.     15 

120 

16-88 

17-36 

16-78 

711-6      100-00       100-00      100-00 
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It  appears^  therefore,  that  in  passiDg  into  perchlororubian, 
cfalororubian  loses  9  equivalents  of  water  and  9  of  hydrogen,  8 
of  the  latter  being  substituted  by  ehlorine,  since 

C^  H«7  010^+1701=0^  H9CP0«+9H0+9C1H. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  9  equivalents  of  chlorine 
in  this  compound  are  much  more  firmly  combined  with  the  other 
constituents  than  the  1  equivalent  contained  in  chlororubian, 
which  the  mere  action  of  alkali  is  sufficient  to  separate. 

From  the  experiments  just  described  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
chlororubian  is  a  conjugate  coxnpound  containing  sugar.  It 
resembles  Firia's  chlorosalicine,  which,  by  the  action  of  acids, 
yields  chlorosaligenine .  and  sugar,  just  as  chlororubian  gives 
chlororubiadine  and  sugar.  Though  chlororubian  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  product  of  substitution  of  rubian,  still  it  retains  some 
of  the  properties  of  the  latter ;  for  instance,  that  of  giving,  with 
alkalies,  products  of  decomposition  differing  from  those  formed 
by  acids.  In  all  the  processes  of  decomposition  previously 
described,  rubian  is  decomposed  in  no  less  than  three  different 
modes,  just  as  if  it  were  a  compound  or  mixture  of  three  dif- 
ferent bodies,  whereas,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  yields 
only  one  series  of  products.  It  behaves  in  the  latter  case 
as  if  it  were  simply  a  conjugate  compound  containing  sugar. 
It  splits  up  into  sugar  and  a  chlorinated  body,  and  the  latter,  by 
the  action  of  acids,  again  splits  up  into  sugar  and  a  second  chlo- 
rinated  compound.  This  series  of  products  corresponds  exactly 
with  one  of  the  three  series  in  the  other  processes  of  decompo- 
sition, the  bodies  belonging  to  the  two  other  series  not  making 
their  appearance  even  in  the  form  of  products  of  substitution. 


XXXVI.  A  Note  an  Professor  Stevell/s  Ptfer  on  the  Theory  of 
Parallels.    By  J.  P.  Hennesst*. 

LE6BNDRB  solves  the  so-called  difficulty  of  parallel  lines  by 
introducing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  very  same  principle  as 
that  whieh  is  employed  by  Mr.  Stevelly.  In  his  ElSmenis  de  G(o' 
mStrie,  dousieme  Edition,  p.  20,  he  shows  that  every  property  of 
parallel  lines  can  be  easily  established  if  the  proposition,  that  the 
three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  be  first 
proved.  This  propositton,  the  thirty-second  of  Euclid,  he  accord- 
ingly makes  his  first  theorem,  and  he  demonstrates  it  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  He  first  gives  an  elaborate  proof  of  it  in  the  text,  and 
he  afterwards  deduces  it  in  his  notes  from  the  principle  of  homo- 
geneity.  His  first  and  most  important  demonstration  is  rigorous 

*  CommuBicated  by  the  Author. 
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mud  complete.  No  mathematician  can  for  a  moment  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  It  is,  howeverj  open  to  one  fatal  objec« 
tion,  an  objection  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Stevelly's 
demonstration, — ^that  it  introduces  amongst  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  a  method  of  proof  which  is  totally  foreign  to  the  pure 
and  simple  reasoning  of  plane  geometry.  This  is^  the  doctrine 
of  limits.  That  Mr.  Stevelly  employs  this  method  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  when  he  speaks  of  "  making  nJ  approach  uu- 
limitedlv  close  to  E  by  tiding  b^B^Bb  unlimitedly  small/'  &c. 

But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  another  objection  to  Mr.  Stevelly'a 
demonstration.  The  introduction  of  the  method  of  limits,  even 
if  allowable,  was  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  only  necessary  where 
we  adhere  to  Euclid's  definition  of  parallel  lines.  Mr.  Stevelly 
very  properly,  I  think,  put  aside  that  definition  and  substituted 
one  of  his  own.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  present  series  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  is 
treated,  as  far  as  a  change  of  definition  is  concerned,  in  a  similar 
manner.  Instead  of  Eoclid's*  definition,  I  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'^  Parallel  lines  are  such,  that  if  they  meet  a  third  right  line, 
the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  will  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles.'' 

From  this,  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  all  the  properties  of  parallel 
lines  can  be  deduced.  The  researches  in  question  were  but 
slightly  connected  with  this  subject,  and  I  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  many  reasons  for  choosing  such  a  definition.  I 
was  contented  with  showing  that  it  obviated  in  certain  cases  the 
necessity  of  employing  reAteHo  ad  absurdunu 

It  has,  however,  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
which  seems  to  surround  the  theory  of  parallel  lines  is  owing, 
not  so  much  to  any  inherent  peculiarity  in  the  theory  itself,  aa 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  discussed  by  geometers. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  to  do  for  paralld 
lines  what  has  been  done  for  evory  other  geometrical  conception. 
Before  investigating  the  various  theorems  connected  with  the 
square  or  with  the  circle,  Euclid  took  a  distinct  property  of  eack^ 
in  logical  phraseology  a  differaUut,BXkd  on  that  he  built  his  defi* 
nition.  But  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  course  with  respect  to 
parallel  lines.  In  reality  he  gave  no  definition  whatsoever  of 
them.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  his  so-called 
definition  is  ne^tivef;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  a 
negative  proposition  cannot  possibly  be  considered  a  dennition. 

*  An  interesting  criticitm  on  Euclid's  definition,  which  supports  the  view 
Ijcntured  to  take  as  to  its  inadequacy,  has  lately  been  published.  See 
Wedgwood's  '  Geometry/  p.  6. 

t  Philosophical  Magazine,  Febnuury  1863. 
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Now  when  we  regard  a  pair  of  parallel  Imes^  just  as  we  regard 
a  square  or  a  cirele^  as  a  simple  geometrical  figare>  and  when  we 
seek  for  its  definition^  we  &Qd  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  properties  (propria)  from  which  to  choose*  A  different 
property  has  been  chosen  by  Wolfius,  D'Alembert,  Varignon, 
R.  Simson^  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  definition  given  by  Wolfius,  but  which  a  distinguished 
writer^  suggests  was  borrowed  by  him  from  Clayius,  seems  to 
me^  according  to  analogy^  to  be  the  most  philosophical.  None 
of  these  geometers  attempted  to  solve  the  diffi(nilty  by  going 
back  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  definition,  or  by  carefully 
analysing  those  other  definitions  which  have  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  we  now  adopt 
this  course  we  in  one  case  get  a  definition  exactly  the  same 
as  that 'borrowed  from  the  Geometria  Practica, 

Euclid  defines  a  circle  to  be, — 

''A  plain  figure  bounded  by  one  continued  line,  called  its  cir- 
cumference ;  and  having  a  certain  point  within  it,  from  which 
all  right  lines  drawn  to  its  circumference  are  equal.'' 

It  thus  has,  like  a  ^stem  of  parallel  lines,  two  essential  ele- 
ments. In  the  one  there  is  a  continued  line  and  a  point,in  the  other 
there  are  two  right  lines.  The  definition  of  the  circle  depends 
on  a  property  possessed  by  every  possible  right  line  drawn  from 
the  point  to  the  continued  hue.  That  property  is,  mutual  equa- 
lity. Now  we  know  that  the  right  lines  from  the  point  to  the 
continued  line  are  all  perpendicular  to  it.  So  that  Euclid's  de- 
finition depends  essentially  upon  the  equaUty.  of  all  perpendi- 
culars drawn  from  one  element  of  the  circle  to  the  other.  Thia 
leads  us  very  naturally  to  Wolfius's  definition : — 

''  Parallel  right  lines  are  such,  that  perpendiculars  from  every 
point  in  one  upon  the  other  are  ^qual.''' 

From  this,  as  weU  as  from  the  one  I  formerly  gave,  all  the 
'properties  of  parallel  lines  may  be  deduced ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  this  definition  makes  the  demonstrations  rather  complex. 

If,  in  the  same  way,  an  analysis  is  made  of  Euclid's  definition 
of  a  square,  it  will  be  seen  to  bear  a  very  close  analogy  to  the 
definition  of  parallels  in  which  an  equality  of  angles  to  a  con- 
stant quantity  is  made  the  differentia.  Having  defined  a  rhombus 
to  be  ''  an  equilateral  quadrilateral  figure,"  he  defines  a  square 
as  '*  a  rhombus  each  of  whose  angles  is  equal  to  a  right  angle." 

No  serious  objection  has  ever  been  made  to  this  definition ; 
and  yet  when  we  treat  parallel  lines  in  a  similar  way,  we  are 
charged  with  assuming  something  that  ought  to  have  been 
proved.  I  do  not  think  such  a  charge  can  be  upheld  for  a  single 
moment.  To  say,  when  two  parallel  lines  are  intersected  by  a  third 
^  Dr.  Lardner. 
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right  line,  that  a  figure  is  formed  in  whieh  the  angles  at  each  side 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  certainly  not  assuming,  either 
in  form  or  in  faet,  more  ^lan  Eadid  assumed  when  de&iing  a 
square.  It  has  been  said  that  such  a  definition  is  imperfect^ 
because  we  cannot  by  its  aid  give  a  demonstration  of  the  twelfth 
axiom.  This,  I  thimc,  is  another  point  in  which  the  theory  of 
parallels  has  been  treated  unfairly.  In  the  first  instance,  there 
IS  an  unwillingness  to  assume  proper  premises;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  full  and  fair  definition  is  chosen,  it  is  said  to  be 
inadequate,  because  it  cannot  touch  certain  propositions  which 
are  naturally  be^nd  its  reach.  The  twelfth  axiom  has,  in  fact, 
as  much  connexion  with  parallel  lines,  as  the  theory  of  the  para- 
bola has  with  that  of  the  circle;  yet  no  one  would  assert  that 
the  definition  of  a  circle  was  defective  because  by  it  we  cannot 
prove,  for  instance,  that ''  no  two  right  lines  in  aparabol&  bisect 
each  other.'' 

Mr.  Stevelly  appears  to  think  that  his  demonstration  is  suited 
for  elementary  instruction.  I  regret  that  I  must  also  difiSer  with 
him  on  this  point.  As  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  can- 
not admit  of  any  proof  one  way  or  the  other,  I  do  so  with  extreme 
diffidence.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  venture  to  remind  him, 
that  a  distinguished  physicist  and  mathematician  like  himself  is, 
firom  the  nature  of  his  position,  dReo  incapable  of  forming  a  very 
aoeurate  notion  as  to  whether  a  certain  train  of  reasoning  is  ele- 
mentary or  otherwise.  What  may  appear  very  simple  to  him, 
may  not  be  so  to  one  whose  mental  training  is  of  a  different 
character. 

Jermyn  Street,  Sept  3, 1B56. 

XXXYII.  On  the  recent  Theories  of  the  Conetitutum  of  Jets  of 
Liquid  iuuing  from  Circular  Orifices,    By  M.  T.  Plateau*. 

WHEN,  in  1849,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Series  of  my 
"Experimental  and  Theoretical  Researches  on  the  Figures 
of  Equilibrium,"  fecf,  I  published  a  complete  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  jets  issuing  from  circular  orifices,  and  protected 
from  every  external  influence,  I  thought  that  the  same  would 
have  been  immediately  adopted,  seeing  that  it  was  deduced  with 
absolute  rigour  from  the  results  of  accurate  experiments,  and 
consequently  that  it  explained  all  the  details  and  all  the  laws  of 
the  phsenomenon.     I  was  wrong :  at  the  commencement  of  the 

*  From  the  Bulletin  de  VAcad^nie  deBelgiqne,  No.  6.  vol.  xxiii ;  eom- 
municated  by  the  Author. 

t  M^.  de  VAcad,  de  Belgique,  vol.  xxiii.  Sdentifie  Meinoirs»  vol.  v. 
p.  584. 
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part  year  two  different  theories  were  proposed ;  one  by  Dejean*, 
the  other  by  Ma^ust-  Neverthek»8,  as  I  did  not  find  any 
reference  to  my  theory^  and  consequently  any  opposition  to  it, 
either  in  the  short  analysis  which  Dejean  has  given  of  his  still 
unpublished  research,  or  in  Magnus's  memoir,  1  resolved  to  wait 
and  leave  its  success  to  time.  Another  theoiy,  however,  has  just 
i^ppeared.  In  the  report  presented  to  the  Academy  last  January  %, 
upon  my  Third  Series  §,  where  I  explain  the  action  of  vibrations 
on  jets,  MauB  returns  to  the  constitution  of  jets  not  subjected  to 
this  action.  He  declares  his  inability  to  adopt  my  theory,  and 
indicates  his  reasons  for  the  same ;  anerwards  he  developes  his 
own  views.  As  I  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  remain 
longer  silent,  I  propose  to  compare,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
three  theories  above  mentioned  with  my  own. 

It  is  well  known  that  Savart,  in  his  able  research  on  jets  of 
liquid  II,  after  having  by  ingenious  experiments  discovered  all  the 
peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  jets  issuing  from  circular  ori- 
fices, gives  an  essay  on  the  theory  of  these  phsenomena  in  the 
form  of  a  conjecture  simfdy.  He  attempts  to  show  that  the 
efflux  itself  imparts  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  liquid  in  the  vessel, 
and  to  that  whidi  passes  through  the  orifice;  that  these  vibra- 
tions or  pubatians  at  the  orifice,  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  latter,  akemately  press  out  and  draw  in  the  liquid  as  it 
issues,  and  thus  occasion  the  annular  protuberances  or  expan- 
sions whose  existence  he  established,  the  movement  of  transla- 
tion, and  the  development  of,  and  final  conversion  into,  isolated 


Dejean  admits  the  existence  of  pulsations,  but  explains  their 
production  differently.  In  his  analysis  he  does  not  say  to  what 
cause  he  attributes  the  separation  of  the  masses  which  compose 
the  discontinuous  part  of  the  jet. 

Magnus,  in  his  very  interesting  memoir,  treats  principally  of 
the  phsenomena  which  manifest  themselves  when  two  jets  meet 
under  certain  angles,  and  of  the  singular  forms  of  jets  issuing 
from  differently  shaped  orifices.  He  enters  but  little  into  the 
question  of  the  constitution  of  jets  issuing  from  circular  orifices. 
He  does  not  assume  the  existence  of  pulsations,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  jet  falling  vertically  and  withdrawn  from  every  external 
influence,  he  attributes  the  separation  of  the  mass  to  the  tension 
resulting  from  the  acceleration  in  the  velocity  of  the  falling 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  zl.  p.  467. 

t  Poffgendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  zcv.  p.  1 ;  and  Phil.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1856. 

{  BtuL  de  VAead,  de  Belgique,  vol.  xxiii.  part  1.  p.  4. 

I  We  hope  to  be  able  to  find  room  for  a  translation  of  this  Third  Series 
in  a  future  Number  of  the  Maeazine. — ^Eds. 

II  Annale$  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  liii.  1833,  p.  337. 
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liquid ;  which  tension^  at  a  anffiei^t  distanee  firom  the  orifice^ 
becomes  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  cohesion  between  two 
adjoining  sections  of  the  jet* 

Lastly,  Maus  adopts^  with  Dejean,  the  hypothesis  of  pulsations, 
the  production  of  which  he,  on  his  part,  explains  by  considera- 
tions of  his  own ;  but  convinced  that  pulsations  alone  could  not 
determine  the  formation  of  the  isolated  masses,  he  assigns  the 
discontinuity  of  the  jet  to  the  same  cause  as  Magnus. 

The  above  theories  are  based,  therefore,  upon  two  hypotheses,-^ 
that  of  pulsations  at  the  orifice,  and  that  of  ruptui^  caused  by 
the  acceleration  in  the  descent  of  the  liquid.  I  will  now  endea* 
vour  to  show  that  both  these  hypotheses  are  inadmissible. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  express  my 
deep  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Savart.  In  my  researches  on 
jets  I  have  continually  had  recourse  to  the  beautiful  researches 
of  that  illustrious  physicist ;  and  although  I  here  oombat  the 
hypothesis  of  pulsations,  I  still  can  recognize  in  the  same  a  trait 
of  genius.  In  fact,  although  pulsations  do  not  exist  in  a  jet 
protected  from  every  external  influence,  the  ease  is  different  when 
vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  liquid  from  an  external  source. 
The  pulsations  then  become  a  reali^,  they  exercise  upon  the  jet 
the  pressures  and  tractions  attributed  to  them  bv  Savart,  and  it 
is  by  considering  these  pressures  and  tractions  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  explain,  in  my  recently  published  Third  Series,  all  the 
phsnomena  which  depend  upon  the  influence  of  vibrat(»y  motions. 

Proceeding  to  our  examination  of  the  two  hypotheses  in  ques- 
tion, let  us  commence  with  that  of  the  rupture  of  the  jet*  The 
idea  of  an  effect  of  this  kind  produced  by  acceleration  of  velocity 
is  anterior  to  the  research  of  Magnus.  Hagen,  who  made  many 
experiments  on  jets  issuing  from  circular  orifices,  speaks  of  the 
same  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1849, 
''  On  the  Discs  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  Jets  of  Liquid,  and 
on  the  resolution  of  isolated  Jets  into  Drops*,''  but  he  mentions 
the  idea  only  in  order  to  refute  it.  After  some  a  priori  con- 
siderations relative  to  the  probable  existence  of  another  cause,  he 
thus  expresses  himself: — 

'^  This  probability  becomes  a  certainty  when  we  reflect  that 
one  and  the  same  jet,  whether  it  issues  vertically  upwards  or 
downwards,  resolves  itself  into  drops  at  almost  the  same  distance 
from  the  orifice.  In  the  first  case  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  may 
be  almost  destroyed  by  gravity,  whilst  in  the  second  it  may  be 
doubled ;  and  stUl  the  phsenomenon  is  not  essentially  different 
in  the  two.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking  in  horizontal  jets, 
where  the  effect  of  gravity  almost  vanishes.  In  these  the  velo- 
city varies  only  with  the  increase  of  inclination;  with  strong 
*  Poggendorff's  AnfuUen,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  451, 
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charges  and  small  orifiees^  this  inclmation^  and  consequently  the 
variati<Hi8  in  velocity  and  diameiter^  are  insignificant  in  the  part 
of  the  jet  we  are  considering^  so  that  we  should  conclude  that 
the  jet  ought  to  be  perfectly  uniform ;  nerertheless  it  resolves 
itself  into  drops  at  a  determinate  point/^ 

To  these  facts  we  may  add  another  deduced  from  Savart's 
Qiperiments.  When  a  jet  issues  obliquely  upwards,  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  inclination,  the  discontinuous  part  becomes  scat- 
tered in  a  vertical  plane  and  forms  a  kind  of  sheaf.  Now  a 
glance  at  the  figure  which  represents  such  a  jet  in  the  plates 
accompanying  Savart^s  memoir,  will  show  that  the  sheaf  has  its 
origin  very  near  the  summit  of  the  curvature  of  the  jet,  and  con- 
sequently at  a  point  where  the  velocity,  retarded  from  the  orifi(*e, 
has  not  yet  become  sensibly  accelerated. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place/  in  jets  issuing  horizontally  under  a 
sufficient  charge  through  orifices  of  small  diameter,  the  discon- 
tinuity first  occurs  at  a  point  where  the  velocity  is  scarcely  in- 
creased, and  consequently  where  the  tension  between  two  conti- 
guous sections  cannot  have  become  considerable ;  in  the  second 
place,  in  jets  issuing  obliquely  upwards  under  a  sufficient  charge 
and  through  a  suitable  onfice,  the  discontinuity  commences  at  a 
point  where  the  increase  of  velocity  is  still  less ;  and  lastly,  in 
jets  issuing  vertically  upwards,  the  discontinuity  occurs  notwith- 
standing the  retardation  of  velocity ;  a  retardation  which,  instead 
of  separating  two  contiguous  sections,  evidently  tends  to  press 
them  closer  towards  one  another. 

Although  these  reasons  ought  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive, 
Magnus  might  nevertheless  reply  that  neither  Savart  nor  Hagen 
state  that  the  jets  in  question  were  protected  from  the  small 
efiects  of  vibrations  proceeding  from  external  noises,  and  from 
the  shock  of  the  discontinuous  part  against  the  liquid  into  which 
they  fell.  Now,  according  to  Magnus,  vibrations  propagated  in 
a  jet  are  a  powerful  cause  of  rupture,  because  by  means  of  them 
one  section  of  liquid  is  drawn  backwards,  whilst  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  pushed  forwards.  But 
if  so,  then  in  ascending  jets  the  rupture  ought  to  take  place  at 
the  contracted  section  itself,  that  is  to  say,  very  near  the  orifice, 
for  there  the  jet  has  the  least  thickness^  and  the  velocity  of  trans- 
lation has  not  yet  suffered  sensible  diminution.  In  fact^  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  orifice,  the  increasing  thickness  of  the 
jet  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  velocity — from  which  latter 
results,  as  I  have  remarked,  a  tendency  of  the  sections  to  approach 
each  other — ^would  render  the  rupturing  action  of  vibrations  more 
and  more  difficult. 

I  have,  however,  repeated  the  experiment  of  the  sheaf;  first 
by  allowing  full  liberty  to  the  small  effects  of  external  vibrationSi 
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and  afterwards  by  employing  the  precautions  indicated  by  Savart 
for  deadening  these  effects.  In  the  first  case,  the  result  was  sen- 
sibly conformable  to  the  engraved  figure  of  which  I  spoke^  which 
figure  no  doubt  corresponds  to  conditions  of  change  and  orifice 
analogous  to  those  in  my  experiment ;  and  in  the  second  case^ 
the  result,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  essentially  different.  The  jet 
issued  from  an  orifice  8  milUms.  in  diameter  at  an  angle  of  about 
35^  with  the  horison ;  the  amplitude  of  the  jet,  that  is  to  say, 
the  horizontal  distance  from  the  orifice  to  the  most  exterior  part 
of  the  sheaf,  varied,  according  to  the  diminution  of  the  charge, 
from  1*45  metre  to  1*27  metre ;  and  the  height  of  the  summit 
of  the  jet  above  the  level  of  the  orifice  varied  from  0*34  metre  to 
0*82  metre.  In  the  second  observation,  a  carpet  folded  several 
times  until  its  thickness  amounted  to  8  centims.,  was  interposed 
between  the  vessel  from  which  the  jet  issued  and  the  massive 
>  table  upon  which  it  rested,  and  under  the  feet  of  which  cushions 
were  placed.  The  vessel  into  which  the  sheaf  fell  was  placed 
upon  a  truss  of  hay,  and  the  sheaf  glided  down  a  thick  plank 
suitably  inclined.  Besides  this,  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  was 
furnished  with  a  contrivance,  similar  to  that  described  by  Magnus, 
for  preventing  any  rotations  in  the  liquid ;  the  limpid  portion  of 
the  jet  was  also  regular,  or  nearly  so.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions,  the  effect  of  the  small  vibrations  proceeding  from 
exterior  noises  was  not  completely  annulled ;  for  the  continuous 
and  limpid  portion  of  the  jet  suffered  intermittent  shortenings, 
and  even  speaking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jet  was  sufficient 
to  render  these  shortenings  more  visible*  It  will  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  vibrations  which  still  remained  must  have  been 
Very  feeble ;  nevertheless  the  sheaf  manifested  itself  quite  as  well 
as  under  the  free  influence  of  these  vibrations,  and  its  origin 
never  receded  beyond  the  summit  more  than  12  centims. 

Again,  if  in  a  jet  flowing  downwards  and  withdrawn  from 
every  external  influence,  the  tension  caused  by  the  acceleration 
of  velocity  were  the  cause  of  disunion,  the  length  of  the  conti- 
nuous  part  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  orifice. 
For  under  the  same  charge,  the  total  tension  between  two  con- 
tiguous Strata  of  molecules,  and  the  total  cohesion  which  unites 
the  same,  will  evidently  each  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
molecules  which  compose  these  strata.  If,  therefore,  for  any 
orifice,  and  at  a  given  distance  from  the  same,  the  tension  were 
equal  to  the  cohesion,  so  that  the  adhesion  between  two  strata 
was  overcome,  the  same  ought  to  take  place  at  the  same  distance 
in  a  jet  issuing  under  the  same  charge  from  a  larger  or  smaller 
orifice ;  for  at  this  distance  the  increase  of  velocity  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  first  jet,  and  the  total  actions  of  tension  and  co- 
hesion would  have  both  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion.  On  the  contrary,  however,  experiment  shows  that  the 
length  of  the  continnous  portion  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice. 

Lastly,  it  is  easy  to  see,  ct  priori,  that  the  tension  due  to  acce- 
leration of  velocity  does  not  in  reality  produce  any  tendency  to 
disunion.  In  fact,  if  this  tension  separated  the  liquid  molecules, 
the  density  of  the  continuous  part  would  diminish  from  above 
downwards ;  now  a  little  reflection  on  the  relative  mobility  of 
molecules  of  liquid  will  soon  convince  us  that  this  diminution  of 
density  is  impossible ;  for  as  soon  as  two  molecules  tend  to  se- 
parate, another  is  displaced  and  steps  between  them,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  only  efiect  of  tension  will  be  to  lengthen  the 
jet  by  making  it  thinner;  and  as  the  acceleration  is  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  jet,  it  is  evident  that  its  sole 
tendency  will  be  to  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  jet  from  the 
orifice  downwards  in  a  perfectly  regular  and  continuous  manner, 
without  occasioning  a  tendency  to  rupture  at  any  point. 

Thus  theory  and  experiment  unite  in  proving  the  complete 
inadmissibility  of  the  hypothesis  of  rupture.  Let  us  next  con- 
sider that  of  pulsations. 

We  may  at  once  remark,  that  the  latter  appears  in  itself  di£Gi- 
cttlt  to  justify,  seeing  that  Dejean  is  not  satisfied  vath  Savarfs 
explanation,  and  that  Maus  attempts  another.  In  fact,  in  the 
efflux  of  a  jet  completely  protected  against  external  influences, 
where  everything  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  continuity,  the  only 
natural  manner  of  conceiving  alternate  diminutions  and  augmen- 
tations in  the  velocity  of  efflux  to  arise,  would  be  to  suppose,  with 
Savart,  that  the  friction  of  the  liquid  against  the  edges  of  the 
orifice  sets  the  latter  in  vibration,  and  that  these  vibrations  are 
transmitted  to  the  liquid.  But  Savart  assured  himself  that  when 
the  borders  of  the  orifice  are  touched  with  a  solid  and  resisting 
body — which  ought  to  arrest,  or  at  least  deaden  the  vibrations,-^ 
no  change  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  jet  is  perceptible.  The 
vibrations  of  the  sides  of  the  orifice  therefore  cannot  occasion  the 
pulsations  of  the  liquid ;  but  to  whatever  cause  these  pulsations 
may  be  attributed,  they  must,  if  they  exist  at  all,  consist  of  a 
vibratory  motion  of  the  liquid,  which  motion  would  necessarily 
be  communicated  to  the  sides  of  the  orifice;  so  that  by  hinder- 
ing, as  Savart  did,  the  vibrations  of  these  sides,  the  pulsations 
of  the  liquid  ought  to  be  impeded  also,  and  the  state  of  the  jet 
to  be  modified;  how  is  it,  then^  that  the  jet  suffers  no  appre- 
ciable modification  ? 

Furtheri  Savart,  when  examining  the  annular  expansions  of 
the  continuous  part  of  the  jet,  according  to  the  method  he  de- 
scribes, was  not  able  to  prove  their  existence  except  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  brifice;  and  Hagen,  who  discovered  $  method 
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of  his  own  for  this  kind  of  observations^  affirms  the  same  thing 
in  his  memoir  above  cited.  Hence  if  these  protuberances,  which 
are  carried  by  the  translatory  motion  of  the  liquid,  proceed  from 
the  orifice  itself,  they  there  project  very  little.  But,  according 
to  Savart's  experiments,  they  are  more  perceptible  the  further 
they  are  observed  from  the  orifice,  until  near  the  extremity  of  the 
continuous  part  they  become  greatly  developed,  and  finally  at 
the  extremity  they  detach  themselves  successively  as  isolated 
masses.  Savart  does  not  expressly  mention  the  contractions 
which  alternate  with  these  expansions,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  cannot  become  developed  and  acquire  greater  volume  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  the  intermediate  portions,  so  that  these 
parts  must  necessarily  become  hoUower  and  thinner  the  more 
the  protuberances  project.  Now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  expansions  and  contractions  are  due  to  the  pulsations  at 
the  orifice,  and  that,  as  Savart  thought,  this  vibratory  motion 
communicates  itself  to  all  the  continuous  part  of  the  jet.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  each  portion  of  the  liquid  pressed 
outwards,  when  leaving  the  orifice,  by  a  compressing  pulsation, 
would  during  its  transport  soon  become  changed  into  a  contrac- 
tion by  the  opposite  vibration  which  it  would  execute,  then  again 
into  an  expansion,  afterwards  into  a  contraction,  and  so  on; 
whilst  each  portion  originally  contracted  by  a  receding  pulsation 
would  at  the  same  time  sufier  inverse  variations.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  above,  these  successive  changes  of  each  portion  of 
liquid,  or  the  vibrations  they  perform  during  their  movement  of 
translation,  increase  in  amplitude  from  the  orifice  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  continuous  part,  and  that  in  an  enormous  proportion; 
for  near  the  orifice  the  expansions  and  contractions  are  so  minute, 
that  by  the  most  delicate  method  of  observation  their  commence- 
ment cannot  be  ascertained.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  this  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  in  the  jet, 
wi)ich  increase,  in  fact,  would  constitute  an  effect  without  a  cause. 

From  this  examination,  we  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  of 
pulsations  at  the  orifice,  engendered  by  the  efflux  itself,  and 
causing  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  jet,  ought  to  be  rejected,  as 
well  as  that  of  rupture  produced  by  the  acceleration  in  the  velo- 
city of  translation  of  the  liquid. 

In  order  to  omit  nothing,  I  ought  to  mention  that  Magnus 
denies  the  existence  of  these  expansions  in  a  jet  protected  from 
every  external  infiuence.  But  nis  only  motive  for  doing  so  is 
the  aspect  of  the  limpid  portion  of  the  jet,  which  appears  per- 
fectly white.  ^'It  has  the  appearance,"  says  he,  "of  a  solid  of 
revolution  formed  of  the  whitest  glass,  for  the  least  motion  can- 
not be  perceived  in  it/^  Now  Savart,  when  speaking  of  the  lim- 
pid portion  of  jets  freely  exposed  to  the  small  vibratory  motions 
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proceeding  from  external  noises  and  the  fall  of  the  liquid  into 
the  vessel  which  receives  it,  expresses  himself  thus : — "  No  traces 
of  protuberances  can  be  detected  in  this  portion  of  the  jet;"  and 
in  the  ristmii  at  the  end  of  the  memoir,  he  says,  "  This  first  part 
of  the  jet  is  calm  and  transparent,  and  resembles  a  rod  of  crystal/' 
Nevertheless  it  is  in  this  same  portion  of  the  jet  that  he  has 
proved^  by  means  of  his  ingenious  contrivance,  the  presence  of 
expansions  the  more  developed  the  greater  the  distance  from  the 
orifice  at  which  they  are  observed.  The  non-existence  of  expan- 
sions, therefore,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  quiescent  and 
white  appearance  of  the  limpid  portion  of  a  jet :  this  appearance 
is  merely  an  illusion  caused  by  the  small  prominency  of  the  ex- 
pansions in  this  portion  of  the  jet,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  trans- 
latory  motion.  Had  Magnus  employed  Savart's  method,  or  that 
of  Matteucci*,  or  one  of  those  of  Billet-S€list,  he  would  certainly 
have  detected  the  existence  of  expansions,  even  when  the  jet  was 
protected  from  external  vibratory  action ;  for  seeing  that  rupture 
IS  impossible,  the  separation  of  the  mass  must  necessarily  be 
ascribed  to  the  formation  of  contractions  which  become  more 
developed  as  they  approach  the  extremity  of  the  continuous  part, 
and  which  necessitate  expansions  whose  development  passes 
through  the  same  phases  of  augmentation. 

By  the.  side  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  hypotheses  just 
discussed,  let  us  place  the  principles  of  my  theory. 

All  physicists  are  now  acquainted  with  my  method  of  neutral- 
izing the  action  of  gravity  upon  a  large  mass  of  liquid,  and  at 
the  same  time  leaving  it  free  to  obey  molecular  actions.  By 
means  of  this,  and  afterwards  of  another  method,  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  liquid  cylinders  and  to  study  their  properties.  I 
have  thus  corroborated  the  following  facts  (see  my  Second  Series, 
§§87to68)t:— 

1.  A  liquid  cylinder  constitutes  a  figure  of  stable  equilibrium 
as  long  as  the  ratio  between  its  length  and  its  diameter  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit  between  8  and  8*6.  I  will  here  add,  that 
an  a  priori  method,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  only  published  the 
result,  gave  for  exact  value  of  the  limit  the  quantity  tt,  that  is 
to  say,  the  ratio  between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter  of 
a  circle. 

2.  Beyond  this  limit  the  cylinder  constitutes  a  figure  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  so  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  permanent 
state  except  by  means  of  certain  hindrances. 

8.  A  liquid  cylinder  whose  length  is  very  great  in  comparison 
to  its  diameter,  converts  itself,  by  the  spontaneous  rupture  of 

*  Compter  Rendus,  1846,  vol.  xxii.  p.  260. 

f  Aniudes  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1851,  vol.  zxxi.  p.  326. 

t  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  621. 
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equilibriam^  into  a  series  of  isolated  spheres^  equal  in  diameter, 
equidistant^  and  having  their  centres  on  the  line  which  forma 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder;  in  the  intervals  between  these  are 
spherules  of  different  diameters,  having  their  centres  on  the 
same  line. 

4.  This  transformation  commences  with  the  origination  of 
regularly  placed  contractions  alternating  with  expansions;  after- 
wards both  one  and  the  other  become  more  developed ;  ike  con- 
tracted parts  becoming  thinner,  the  expanded  ones  thicker.  When 
the  centres  of  the  contracted  parts  become  sufficiently  thin,  they 
do  not  rupture  suddenly,  but  the  liquid,  receding  on  both  sides 
of  each  of  the  centres  towards  the  expanded  parts,  still  leaves  the 
latter  for  an  instant  connected  two  and  two  by  a  thread  sensibly 
cylindrical.  Lastly,  these  threads  transform  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cylinders ;  and  by  the  rupture  of  threads 
still  more  attenuated,  resulting  from  their  own  contractions,  they 
leave  the  isolated  masses  which  form  the  above  spherules,  whilat 
the  larger  masses  proceeding  from  the  expanded  parts  of  the 
original  cylinder,  and  which  are  at  equal  distances  asunder, 
assume  spherical  figures. 

5.  This  spontaneous  situation  and  this  transformation,  whose 
final  result  is  the  formation  of  isolated  spheres  with  spherules 
arranged  in  the  intervals,  are  not  peculiar  to  cylinders:  they 
accompany  every  other  liquid  figure  of  which  one  dimension  is 
considerable  compared  to  the  other  two. 

Lastly,  I  recognized  many  other  properties  which  will  be 
found  described  in  my  Second  Series,  but  which  need  not  be  here 
repeated. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  repeated  my  experiments, 
I  will  here  mention,  in  support  of  the  above  facts,  a  phenomenon 
observed  by  all  physicists.  When,  along  a  thin  wire  held  hori- 
zontally, an  electric  discharge  capable  of  fusing,  but  not  of  melt- 
ing it,  is  passed,  the  wire  becomes  first  heated  to  a  white  heat, 
and  at  the  same  time  bent  in  consequence  of  its  elongation ; 
afterwards  it  is  observed  to  resolve  itself  into  a  great  number  of 
separate  globules,  which  fall,  and  whose  form  when  cool  is  found 
to  be  rounded.  Now  this  wire,  at  the  moment  of  fusion  by  the 
passage  of  electricity,  constitutes  a  liquid  figure  which  satisfies 
the  condition  above  expressed  in  5. 

I  may  add  that  Beer,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1855*,  after 
having  applied  mathematical  analysis  to  the  facts  described  in 
my  fint  series,  incidentally  treats  of  the  question  of  the  stability 
of  liquid  cyhnders.  Starting  solely  from  data  relative  to  the 
molecular  constitution  of  liquids,  he  arrives,  by  a  priori  reason- 
ing and  by  calculation  alone,  at  the  result  which  I  have  myself 
*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xcvi.  pp.  1  and  210. 
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obtained^  though  by  an  entirely  different  method ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  finds  for  the  exact  value  of  the  limit  of  this  stability  the 
quantity  tt.  This  calculation,  therefore,  which  fully  corroborates 
mine,  sanctions  one  of  the  principal  results  of  my  observations ; 
it  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  and  gives  the  precise  mea« 
sure  of  the  phsenomenon. 

Now  a  jet  of  liquid  issuing  in  an^  direction  whatever,  fulfils 
the  condition  expressed  in  6j  that  is  to  say,  it  constitutes  a 
liqidd  figure  whose  length  is  considerable  when  compared  with 
its  transversal  dimensions.  It  should  then  of  necessity  alter  its 
form,  in  order  to  transform  itself  gradually  and  in  a  continuous 
manner  into  a  series  of  isolated  spheres  with  interposed  spherules; 
and  the  phaenomenon  ought  to  manifest  itself  by  the  formation 
of  contractions  and  expansions  which  develope  themselves  more 
and  more  without  changing  their  nature,  until  the  generation 
and  rupture  of  the  threads  take  place  as  above  described*  But 
the  liquid  of  the  jet  having  a  motion  of  translation,  which  carries 
with  it  the  expansions  and  contractions,  it  is  during  this  journey 
that  each  of  them  completes  all  its  progressive  mocUfications ;  so 
that  each  protuberance  leaving  the  orifice  in  its  rudimentary 
state,  does  not  attain  to  that  of  an  isolated  mass  until  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  orifice.  Further,  a  fresh  quantity  of 
Uquid  being  always  supplied,  the  transformation  must  be  inces- 
santly repeated.  Hence  the  continuous  and  discontinuous  parts 
of  the  jet ;  hence  also  the  origination  of  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions scarcely  perceptible  near  the  orifice,  but  becoming  more  and 
more  developed  as  they  move  onwards  with  the  liquid,  until  the 
expansions  arriving  one  after  another  at  the  extremity  of  the 
continuous  part,  successively  detach  themselves  and  pursue  their 
course  as  isolated  masses,  which  assume,  or  tend  to  assume,  a 
spherical  form;  hence,  too,  the  spherules  interposed  between 
these  masses  J  and  lastlv,  the  laws  discovered  by  Savart,  con« 
necting  the  length  of  the  continuous  part,  as  well  as  the  tone 
produced  bv  the  shock  of  the  jet,  with  the  charge  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  orifice.  To  render  this  last  deduction  evident, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  facts,  which, 
fearing  to  extend  this  note  too  much,  I  have  not  here  stated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  part  of  my  theory  con- 
sists, not  of  hypotheses,  but  of  facts  and  their  inevitable  con- 
sequences ;  which  consequences  are  so  strict,  that,  had  not  the 
admirable  research  of  Savart  revealed  to  us  the  true  constitution 
of  jets  of  liquid  issuing  from  circular  orifices,  we  might  have  pre* 
dieted  the  same  with  ail  its  details  and  laws  from  my  experiments. 
My  theory  does  more :  it  shows  that  the  laws  indicated  by  Savart 
are  only  the  Umits,  which  are  more  and  more  approached  the 
stronger  the  charges  and  the  smaller  the  orifices,  a  deduction 
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which  the  tabalated  observationB  of  the  illuBtrioas  French  philo- 
sopher fully  confii'm. 

I  have  still  to  establish  the  connexion  between  my  theoiy  and 
the  phsenomena  resulting  from  the  influence  of  tones ;  as  already 
stated^  this  was  done  in  my  Third  Series.  When  vibrations  are  in 
reality  communicated  to  the  vessel  and  the  liquid  it  contains^  the 
principle  of  pulsations  at  the  orifice  ceases  to  be  a  vague  and 
improbable  hypothesis,  and  hecomes  almost  a  certainty.  Now  I 
have  demonstrated  that  when  the  tone  which  acts  upon  the  jet 
is  exactly  in  unison  with  the  one  which  the  shock  of  the  discon- 
tinuous part  against  a  stretched  membrane  would  produce,  the 
expansions  and  contractions  caused  by  the  vibrations  executed  at 
the  orifice  coincide  perfectly  with  the  expansions  and  contractions 
due  to  the  molecular  forces^  so  that  there  is  absolute  concurrence 
between  the  two  actions.  From  this  simple  principle  I  have 
afterwards  deduced  the  explanation  of  all  the  phsenomena  ob- 
served by  Savart. 

If,  in  this  collection  of  theoretical  researches,  I  have  had 
recourse  to  hypotheses,  they  are  purely  accessory,  and  serve  only 
to  explain  certain  facts  too  complicated  to  admit  of  our  appre- 
ciating the  action  of  the  several  elements  oonoemedin  thdr  pro- 
duction. 

Let  us  pass,  lastly,  to  the  arguments  upon  which  Mans  bases 
his  opposition.  They  are  stated  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
report : — 

'^  I  find  it  difficult  to  admit,  with  Plateau,  that  in  a 

phsenomenou  principally  produced  by  gravity,  this  force  ought 
to  be  completely  eliminated  in  order  to  attribute  the  oonfigUFa- 
tion  of  the  moving  mass  exclusively  to  molecular  forces,  ivinch 
are  far  inferior  to  gravity. 

'^  My  hesitation  increased  when  I  found,  that,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  elimination  of  gravity,  Plateau  consi^red  this  force  as 
only  acting  upon  the  jet  when  leaving  the  orifice,  without  con- 
sidering its  action  upon  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel ;  which 
action,  by  its  manner  of  attracting  the  liquid  molecules  towards 
the  orifice,  exercises  upon  the  form  of  the  jet  an  influence  which 
cannot  be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  phsenomena  known  as 
the  contraction  and  inversion  of  a  jet. 

"  The  beautiful  experiments  with  jets  of  liquid,  repeated  every 
year  by  Prof.  Richelmi  at  the  hydraulic  establishment  of  LaParella 
near  Turin,  having  shown  me  a  kind  of  opposition  between  ori- 
fices of  difierent  shapes  and  the  profiles  which  they  produce  in 
the  jet  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  have  not  prepared  me  for 
disregarding  the  interior  action  on  the  form  of  the  jet.^' 

It  is  impossible  to  find  real  objections  here.  Without  doubt 
gravity  causes  the  liquid  to  leave  the  vessel  and  thus  produce 
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tlie  jefc ;  but  once  having  left  the  orifice  and  acquired  its  trans- 
latory  motion^  the  liquid  is  left  to  the  free  action  of  its  molecular 
forces^  whether  the  same  be  more  or  less  energetic  than  gravity ; 
just  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  continue  to  be  moved  by  internal 
mechanism^  whilst  it  itself  is  transported  from  one  place  to  an« 
other.  Maus^  indeed^  himself  admits  this  when^  in  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  acceleration  of  velocity  as  a  cause  of  rup- 
ture^ he  says,  '*  and  when  this  action  has  been  prolonged  suffi* 
eiently  to  divide  the  liquid  mass,  molecular  forces  intervene  in 
order  to  give  to  the  isolated  masses  the  spherical  form  which 
the  drops  possess/' 

The  contraction  of  the  jet  plays  an  important  part  in  the  theory 
of  MauB ;  but  in  mine,  the  simple  consequence  of  this  phseno- 
menon  of  contraction  is,  that  I  have  not  to  consider  the  action 
of  molecular  forces  except  from  the  transverse  section  of  the  jet 
where  this  contraction  ends,  for  it  is  only  beyond  this  point  that 
the  jet  assumes  its  elongated  form. 

With  respect  to  the  inversions  which  manifest  themselves  in 
jets  issuing  from  non-circular  orifices^  I  may  remark  that  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  expansions  and  contractions 
which  precede  the  separation  into  isolated  masses;  for  the  latter 
are  carried  with  the  translation  of  the  liquid,  whereas  the  inver- 
sions occupy  fixed  positions  in  the  limpid  portion  of  the  jet. 
Further,  Maus  will  find,  on  referring  to  that  part  of  Magnus's 
memoir  which  treats  of  the  influence  of  orifices  of  difierent  shapes, 
that  it  is  precisely  by  causing  the  intervention  of  molecular  forces 
that  the  author  has  completely  succeeded  in  explaining  these 
inversions* 

I  cannot  conclude  without  acknowledging  the  merit  of  Mag- 
nus's research  as  a  whole.  As  already  remarked,  the  passages 
to  which  I  have  objected  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole;  the 
rest  appears  to  me  very  remarkable,  as  well  in  a  theoretic  as  in 
an  experimental  point  of  view. 

XXXVIII.  Chemical  Notices  from  Fareiffn  Jimmak. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 
[Continued  from  p.  196.] 

HEINTZ*  communicates  the  particulars  of  some  experiments 
with  chloroform.     They  mostly  afibrded  negative  results, 
but  possess  nevertheless  a  considerable  degree  of  interest. 

In  the  expectation  of  producing  formyle,  C*H,  he  enclosed 
sodium  along  with  chloroform  in  a  sealed  tube  and  exposed  it  to 
a  high  temperature.    But  no  action  was  observed,  although  the 

*  PoggendorflF'g  Annalen,  June, 
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temperature  was  kept  for  aome  time  at  200°C.  When  potassium 
is  heated  in  chloroform  vapour  a  violent  explosion  takes  place. 

By  acting  on  formiate  of  lead  with  ehlorofonui  he  hoped  to 
get  anhydrous  formic  acid,  thus : — 

8(PbO  C«HO»)  +  C«HCP  =  SPbCl  +  4(C«H0»). 
Formiate  of  lead.        Chloroform.  Anhydroua 

formic  acid. 

But  formiate  of  lead  is  not  acted  upon  by  chloroform  at  any 
temperature  at  which  it  would  not  be  decomposed  if  heated 
alone.  For  he  founds  on  heating  formiate  of  lead  to  about 
200^  G.  under  exclusion  of  air,  that  it  is  decomposed  into  me- 
tallic lead^  carbonic  acid^  and  hydrogen. 

Heintz  thought  that  by  acting  on  chloroform  with  ammonia, 
if  any  action  took  place  which  was  not  accompanied  by  decompo- 
sition of  the  formyle,  it  might  be  according  to  two  equations : — 

C«  H  C18  +  4NH»=3(NH4  CI)  -hC«  H  N, 

Chloroform. 
C«  H  CP+6NH3=:8NH4  C1+8(NH2)C2H, 

By  the  first  of 'these  actions  a  nitride  of  formyle  might  be  ob- 
•tained,  and  by  the  second  a  formyltriamine. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  two  substances  do  not  act  on 
each  other.  When  chloroform  is  passed  with  excess  of  ammonia 
through  a  heated  tube,  no  action  takes  place  till  the  temperature 
approaches  a  red  heat,  when  chloride  and  cyanide  of  ammonium 
are  formed : — 

C«  H  C1«+5NH«=8(NH*C1)  +  NH^«N ; 

Chloroform.  Chloride  of        Cyanide  of 

ammonittm,      ammonium. 

and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  high  enough,  paracyanogen  is 
produced  from  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide. 

The  action  is  different  in  the  presence  of  water.  In  that  case 
it  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula — 

C«HCP+4H0+NH»=NH*0,  C«H0»+8(NH^C1). 

Formiate  of  ammonia. 

If  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  with  chloroform  be  heated 
to  180^  C,  formiate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
formed.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  be  heated  with 
chloroform  to  190°,  some  formiate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  together 
with  cyanide  of  ammonium.  Sometimes  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  bodies  is  produced ;  when  this  is  the  case,  para- 
cyanogen is  formed  in  some  quantity.  Along  with  these  bodies 
a  little  sethylamine  is  formed ;  but  this  arises  from  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  alcohol,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
chloroform. 
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The  same  chemist  investigated*  the  action  of  chloride  of  sul- 
phur on  fonuiate  of  baryta  and  acetate  and  bensoate  of  soda. 
Bj  the  first  of  these  actions  he  hoped  to  get  anhydrous  formic 
acid.  But  such  is  not  the  product  of  the  action;  there  are 
formed  monohydrated  formic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide :  thus — 

4(BaO,C«H03)+8ClS=2S,BaOS08,8BaCl,4CO,2(C«HO«HO). 
Formiate  of  Monohydrated 

baryta.  formic  acid. 

The  reaction  gives  a  method  for  the  preparation  of  monohydrated 
formic  acid^  which  consists  in  mixing  four  equivalents  of  an  an- 
hydrous formiate  with  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  then  adding 
three  equivalents  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  By  distilling  the  mix« 
ture  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  to  120°  C,  pure  monohydrated 
formic  acid  is  obtained. 

*  An  acid  formiate  of  soda  or  potash  cannot  be  formed,  and  hence 
themethodusedbyMelsens  forproducing  monohydratedaceticacid 
from  binacetate  of  potash  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  formic  acid, 

Heintz  found  that  chloride  of  sulphur  acts  on  anhydrous  organic 
salts  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  chloride  and  sulphate  of  the  metal 
are  produced  and  sulphur  separated;  and  the  sulphur  separated 
crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  partly  in  the  form  of  rhombic 
octahedra,  and  partly  in  that  of  long  acicular  crystals.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  sulphur  separated  by  acids  from  solution 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  or  potassium. 

Anhydrous  acetate  of  soda  gives  with  chloride  of  sulphur 
anhydrous  acetic  acid  according  to  the  equation — 

4(NaO,C*H»08)+8C18=NaCl,  NaOSO^,  2S,  4{C^K^G^. 

Acetate  of  soda.  Anhydrous  acetic 

add. 
But  there  are  formed  at  the  same  time  various  collateral  products, 
especially  sulphur  compounds,  and  in  certain  cases  a  liquid 
heavier  and  less  volatile  than  water,  and  not  miscible  with  it. 

In  the  endeavour  to  produce  anhydrous  acetic  acid  by  heating 
acetate  of  mercury,  there  were  produced  acetone,  and  a  substance 
containing  more  oxygen  than  it,  but  which  was  not  formic  acid. 

When  chloride  of  sulphur  acts  on  anhydrous  benzoate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  benzoyle  is  first  formed,  which  reacting  on  an  excess 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  produces  anhydrous  benzoic  add  and  chlo- 
ride of  sodium : —  ^ 

2(C"H*O^NaO)  +  3ClS=2S  +  NaOSO^+NaCl  +  2(C»m^ni), 

Benzoate  of  soda.  ^,,    .,      . 

Cblonde  of 

benzoyle. 

C^4  H«  9*+  (NaO,  C'*  H5  08)=2(C^4  H^  QS)  +Na  CI. 

riti     J      i.      Benzoate  of  soda.        Anhydrous 
Chloride  of  benzoic  acid, 

benzoyle. 

*  Poggendorff^B  Annalen,  July. 
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This  method  of  preparing  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  original  method  of  Gerhardt^  that  the  material 
chloride  of  sulphur  ia  cheaper  and  more  easily  prepared  than  the 
pentachioride  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 

Heinrich  Rose*  obtained  boracic  aether  by  distilling  together 
a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  potash  with  excess  of  fused  boracic 
acid.  At  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°  C.^  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  of  a  strong  setherial  odour,  passes  over,  having  all  the 
properties  ascribed  to  boracic  aether  by  its  discoverer.  If,  in 
the  preparation  of  this  body,  anhydrous  materials  be  not  em* 
ployed,  water  passes  over  with  the  distillate  and  gradually  de* 
composes  the  aether,  boracic  acid  being  liberated* 

llie  analysis  of  the  aether  was  made  in  the  following  manner:—* 
A  weighed  quantity,  0*967  grm.,  of  the  aether  was  Idft  in  a  closed 
vessel  in  contact  with  water  for  many  days.  It  waa  then  eva« 
porated  to  dryness  with  a  weighed  quantity,  2*180  grms.,  of  ear* 
bonate  of  soda;  the  mass  gently  ignited  and  weighed.  It 
weighed  2*260  grms.  The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  this  was 
determined ;  it  amounted  to  0*736  grm.,  and  hence  the  boracic 
acid  was  0*246  grm.,  or  25*44  per  cent.,  the  theoretical  number 
being  24  per  cent.  Ebelmen^  the  discoverer,  found  22*3  per 
cent.,  but  the  method  of  analysis  employed  by  him  involved  a 
loss. 

Rose  attempted  by  the  same  method  to  produce  from  silicate 
of  soda,  and  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  the  cor« 
responding  silicic,  carbonic,  and  phosphoric  aethers,  but  in  vain. 
Equally  unsuccessful  were  similar  attempts  to  form  from  bidiro- 
mate  and  from  molybdate  of  potash  their  respective  aethers. 

No  aluminic  aether  was  obtained  by  distilling  pure  aluminate 
of  soda  (prepared  by  heating  together  atomic  weights  of  alumina 
and  carbonate  of  soda)  with  sulphovinate  of  potash.  Nor  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  aluminium  on  alcohol  was  a  more  favourable 
result  arrived  at. 

Wilkenst  has  an  article  on  artificial  ultramarine,  in  which  he 
adverts  to  the  views  put  forth  by  StolzelJ  on  the  constitution 
of  this  body.  Wilkens  considers  that  in  artificial  ultramarine  a 
certain  constant  compound  is  contained,  but  mixed  with  other 
foreign  bodies.  Resting  on  a  number  of  careful  analyses,  as 
well  as  on  its  reactions  and  properties,  he  considers  blue  ultra- 
marine to  have  the  formula — 

2(AP03  SiO^) + APO^  SSiO^  +  NaO  S«0«+3NaS. 
The  formula  which  Wilkens  derives  from  his  analyses  is  different 

*  Poe^ndorff's  Annalen,  June. 
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from  that  proposed  by  Breunlin*,  who  considers  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  a  mineral  of  the  formula  of  nepheline  with  pentasul* 
phide  of  sodium. 

But  both  chemists  agree  in  the  fact^  that  when  decomposed 
by  acidsy  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  is  liberated  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen^  and  four  equivs.  as  free  sulphur.  Wilkens  thinks 
that  hyposulphite  of  soda^  with  sulphide  of  sodium^  is  the  colour- 
ing principle  of  a  silicate  of  alumina.  The  sulphur  in  ultra- 
marine cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  body^  nor  can  the  sodium. 
Experiments  carefully. made  with  this  view,  with  potash,  lime^ 
and  magnesia,  afforded  no  ultramarine.  Iron  exerts  no  influence 
in  producing  the  blue  colour. 

Green  ultramarine,  which  always  precedes  the  formation  of 
blue,  is  considered  by  Wilkens  to  be  a  sulphide  of  sodium  com- 
pound, but  he  had  arrived  at  no  certain  results  as  to  its  consti- 
tution, since,  from  the  various  methods  of  its  formation,  it  occurs 
of  very  different  form  and  composition. 

Dr.  Grimm  t  describes  a  new  platinum  salt.  On  adding 
caustic  ammonia  to  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  protochloride 
of  platinum,  which  had  not  been  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  a  beautiful  garnet-red  crystalline  compound  was 
thrown  down.  On  continuing  the  addition  of  ammonia,  Mag- 
nus's salt  gradually  formed  in  green  flakes ;  but  the  same  red 
crystals  were  constantly  formed,  and  only  disappeared  on  long- 
continued  boiling  with  excess  of  ammonia.  They  were  once  ob- 
tained in  distinct  quadratic  octahedra  of  a  ruby  colour. 

The  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easily  in  hot 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  completely  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  analyses  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
protochloride  of  platammonium  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 

TJ3  ?"N,  C1+NH*C1;  but  as  some  of  its  reactions  are  not  in 

accordance  with  this  view,  the  author  reserves  a  decision  on  the 
point  for  further  investigation. 

Voitj:  investigated  and  describes  several  benzoyle  compounds, 
derivatives  of  benzoic  acid.  In*the  preparation  of  nitrobenzoic 
acid  a  slight  modification  of  the  usual  method  was  adopted. 
Melted  benzoic  acid  was  added  in  small  portions  to  a  mixture  of 
strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  gently  warmed  for  half  an 
hour.    By  this  method  no  binitrobenzoic  acid  is  formed ;  and  on 

*  Phil.  Mag.  June,  Supplement. 

t  Liebig's  Annalen,  My,  p.  95.  %  Ibid.  p.  100. 
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the  addition  of  water  ta  the  acid  tniitare^  nitrobensoic  acid  alone 
is  precipitated.  The  acid  is  also  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of 
benzoyle  to  the  add  mixture. 

The  nitrobencoic  acid  wa«  converted  into  bensamic  acid^  for 
which  Voit  proposes  the  name  amidobengaic  acid,  as  expressing 
its  constitution  better.  This  was  effected  in  the  usual  manner 
by  treatment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  After  filtering  off 
from  the  separated  sulphur  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid^  a  com- 
pound of  amidobenzoic  acid  with  that  acid  is  obtained. 

Of  amidobenzoic  acid,  the  silver  salt  alone  had  been  hitherto 
known.  Oerland  studied  some  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
acids,  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  a  base.  Voit  describes  in 
this  paper  the  baryta,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  and  strontia  salts, 
all  of  which  are  crystallizable,  and  perfectly  well  defined.  The 
lime  and  baryta  salts  were  prepared  by  neutralising  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  compound  of  amidobenzoic  acid  with  their  car- 
bonates.    From  the  baryta  salt  the  others  were  prepared. 

Binitrobenzoic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  until  the  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes  ceases.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool,  the  acid 
is  deposited  in  brilliant  crystals.  It  is  more  difficultly  soluble 
in  water  than  nitrobenzoic  acid. 

By  treating  this  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  oily 
drops  are  formed,  which  on  standing  become  solid.  These  drops 
are  binitrobenzoate  of  sethyle.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  from 
which  it  crvstallizes  on  cooling  in  long  silky  needles.  By  treat- 
ing this  setner  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the  binitro*^ 
benzamide  is  obtained,  ciystallizing  in  silvery  scales.  By  acting 
on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  binitrobenzoic  acid  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  it  is  converted  into  binamidolengaie  acid,  sul- 
phur being  eliminated.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  solution  filtered  off  from  the  sulphur,  green  crystals  of  a 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  binamidobenzoic  acid  are 
gradually  formM.  Binamidobenzoic  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
free  state  by  digesting  its  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  with 
carbonate  of  baryta.  It  crystallizes  in  small  greenish-pointed 
crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  aether,  tasteless^ 
and  without  action  on  vegetable  colours. 

Binamidobenzoic  acid  is  reinarkable  from  the  property  of 
combining  with  acids,  which  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  It 
exhibits  a  similar  comportment  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of 
aniline, — that  substitution  products  retain  in  general  the  chief 
character  of  the  compound  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  that 
the  replacing  substance  does  not  entirely  lose  its  chemical  cha- 
racter in  the  substitution  product,  but  impresses  it  more  upon 
the  compound  as  the  number  of  equivalents  replaced  by -it  in- 
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creases.  Benzoic  acid  is  known  as  a  strong  acid;  with  the 
entrance  of  one  equivalent  of  amide^  which  induces  basicity^  basic 
properties  show  themselves^  for  amidobenzoic  acid  forms  com- 
pounds not  only  with  bases^  but  with  acids ;  with  the  entrance 
of  a  second  equivalent  of  amide,  the  properties  of  an  acid  are 
entirely  lost;  for  binamidobenzoic  acid  forms  compounds  with 
acids  iJone. 

The  formula  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound  of  binamido- 
benzoic acid  is  C«*  H*  {NH«)«  O*,  2HC1.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
needles ;  it  is  precipitated  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  from  its 
aqueous  solution  in  flocks^  which  change  into  these  needles. 
When  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum^ 
a  body  is  obtained  which  appeared  to  be 

'C>*H*(NH«)«04,  2(HC1,  PtCl«). 

The  sulphuric  acid  compound  of  binamidobenzoic  acid  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  formula  is  C^*  H*  (NH«)«  O*,  2S0«  HO.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  plates.  With  nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic 
add,  binamidobenzoic  acid  forms  well-defined  compounds,  all  of 
which  crystallize. 

Limprichfi^  found  that  the  action  of  acetate  of  iron  on  nitro*- 
benzoic  acid  was  the  same  as  that  of  sulphide  of  ammonium^ 
benzamic  acid  being  produced. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  compound  corresponding  to  the 
alcohol  radicals,  Limprichtf  tried  the  action  of  chloride  of  ben- 

zoyle  on  aldehyde-ammonia.  But  instead  of  the  body  ^4  m  q9  >j 

which  would  be  formed  according  to  the  following  equation^ — 

cMH^on     .    c^H^on  _  c*  H»on  .  T^„4ri 

Cl      J      "*■         NH*   J   ""  C»4H»0«J  "^^**  ^*' 
Chloride  of  benzoyle.    Aldehyde-ammonia.    New  body. 

a  substance  was  obtained  having  the  composition  C^  H^^  N'  0^^ 
of  the  production  of  which  Limpricht  gives  no  explanation.  It 
orystaltizes  from  alcohol  in  fine  concentrically  grouped  needles. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Treated  with  potash^  it  gives  ammonia, 
Vesin  of  aldehyde,  and  benzoic  acid.  With  peroxide  of  lead  and 
sulphuric  acid,  benzamide  and  aldehyde  are  formed.  These 
bodies  are  also  the  product  of  the  action  on  it  of  nitrous  acid.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  reduces  neither  silver  nor  mercury.  Limpricht 
observes  that  the  formula  contains  the  elements  of  benzamide 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  July,  p.  118.  t  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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and  cinnamide^ 

Ci8H9NO«-|-C»^H^NO«=C»«H'«N«OS 

Cinnamide.       Benzamide. 

and  also  that  the  analyses  of  hipparaffine  (a  product  of  decom* 
position  of  hippuric  acid)  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  this 
body. 

Dr.  Vohl*  describes  a  triple  salt  of  sulphate  of  magnesia^ 
manganese,  and  zinc.  It  is  obtained  by  leaving  to  spontaneous 
evaporation^  at  a  temperature  of  9°  C,  a  mixture  in  equivalent 

froportions  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia^  zinc,  and  manganese, 
t  crystallizes  in  large  plates,  and  columns  of  a  clear  rose  colour 
of  the  form  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  has  the  following  com- 
position : — 

MgO,  SO«+MnO,S03M-ZnO,SO»+21HO. 

If  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia  be  added,  the  corresponding 
triple  salt,  with  18  equivs.  of  water,  is  obtained,  3  equivs.  of 
water  being  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate. 

The  same  chemist  obtained  f  from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  a  new  saccharine  matter.  The  fresh  unripe 
fruit  is  heated  some  time  in  steam,  or  dipped  in  boiling  water 
and  then  pressed  in  a  mill.  The  juice  is  mixed  with  yeast 
and  submitted  to  fermentation,  then  neutralized  with  chalk, 
the  mass  evaporated  and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  On  gentle 
evaporation,  a  body  crystallizing  in  needles  was  obtained.  The 
comportment  of  this  substance  with  sulphate  of  copper  and 
free  alkali,  as  well  as  its  unfermentiscibility,  place  it  near  man- 
nite;  on  the  other  hand,  its  comportment  in  dry  air  and  its 
composition,  are  very  different  from  those  of  that  body.  The 
formula  of  the  body  dried  at  100°  C.  is  C"  H«»  O^,  that  of  man- 
nite  is  C^'  H**0^*.  Vohl  proposes  for  it  the  name  Phaseoman- 
nite,  and  promises  a  more  complete  account  when  he  is  able  to 
prepare  more  substance. 

Oossmannj:  recommends  the  use  of  manganate  of  potash  as 
a  decolorizer  of  organic  bodies,  and  states  that  he  has  employed 
it  in  purifying  uric,  hippuric,  and  cyanuric  acids,  with  great 
success. 

♦  Liebig's  AnnaUn,  Jidy,  p.  124.  f  Ibid.  p.  125. 

X  Ibid.  Sept.  p.  373. 
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Bebnuiry  7,  1866. — Colonel  Sabine,  R.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in 

the  Chair. 
'^r^HE  following  communications  were  read  :— 
-■-      "On  the  Vitality  of  the  Ova  of  the  Salmonidae  of  different 
Ages ;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S. 
&€.'*     By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Lond.  and  Edinb.  &c. 

Mx  DEAR  Sir, — In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to 

Jou  last  year  "On  the  Ova  of  the  Sahnon  in  relation  to  the  distri* 
ution  of  Species,'^  I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  th^ 
results  of  observations  therein  described  may  aid  in  solving  the 
question  as  to  the  ]^eriod,  the  age,  at  which  the  impregnated  ova  of 
fish  are  most  retentive  of  life,  and  consequently  are  in  the  state  best 
fitted  for  transport  vrithout  loss  of  liib. 

Joining  with  you  in  considering  the  subject  in  need  of  and  desert 
Ting  ^rther  inquiry,  I  have  taken  the  earnest  opportunity  that  has 
offered  of  resuming  it.  l^e  experiments  which  I  have  made,  and 
which  I  shall  now  describe,  hav«  been  more  limited  than  I  could 
have  wished,  having  been  confined  to  the  ova  of  the  Charr,  as  I  was 
not  able  to  obtain  the  ova  of  the  Salmon  or  any  of  its  congeners  in  a 
fit  state  finr  the  trials  required. 

The  ova  of  the  Charr  which  have  been  the  subject  of  my  experi* 
ttents,  were  firom  living  fish  brought  to  me  firom  the  river  Brathay; 
a  tributary  of  Windermere,  on  the  9th  of  November.  They  were  oh- 
tained  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  abdomen  of  the  females 
underwater,  and  immediately  after  their  expulsion  a  portion  of  liquid 
milt,  procured  in  the  same  way  from  a  male,  was  mixed  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  impregnation. 

The  ova  thus  treated,  654  in  number,  procured  from  two  fish, 
were  transferred,  after  little  more  than  an  hour,  to  a  shallow  glazed 
earthenware  pan,  of  a  circular  form,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with- 
out gravel,  the  water  in  which,  afterwards,  was  changed  daily  once, 
and  once  only.  The  vessel  was  kept  in  a  room  of  a  temperature 
fluctuating  from  about  55^  Fahr.  when  highest,  to  about  40°  when 
lowest.  The  water  used  was  well-water  of  considerable  purity,  and 
before  used  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Two  modes  occurred  to  me  as  tikely  to  afford  the  means  of  testing 
the  vital  power  of  the  ova,  or  their  power  of  endurance  without  loss 
of  vitality ;  viz.  one  by  subjecting  tnem  for  a  limited  time  to  a  ten> 
perature  raised  above  the  ordinary  temperature ;  the  other,  by  having 
them  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance.  ^ 

For  the  trials  first  proposed,  the  ova  were  put  into  a  thin  glass 
yessel  half-ftdl  of  water,  which  was  placed  in  a  water-bath  and  heated 
to  the  temperature  desired. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  on  ova  taken  from  the  general  stock 
one  day  after  their  expulsion.  Six,  for  two  hours,  were  exposed  to 
a  temperature  varying  from  79^  to  80°  of  Fahr.    The  result  was> 
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tbat  th^  became  q>aque  m  the  coune  of  twenty-four  hoara^  all  but 
one,  and  tbat,  some  days  after,  underwent  the  same  change^  denoting 
loss  of  vitality. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  on  the  10th  of  Norember.  Six 
ora  were  similarly  exposed  for  two  hours  to  a  temperature  rising 
gradually  from  70°  to  78° ;  the  result  was  similar :  on  the  following 
day  they  were  all  found  opaque. 

^The  third  experiment  was  made  on  the  1 1th  of  November.  The 
same  number  of  eggs  were  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  temperature 
falling  from  70°  to  69°.  Two  shortly  became  opaque ;  four  retained 
their  transparency  durmg  a  month,  though  in  reality  dead^  which 
was  denoted  by  their  bearing  no  marks  of  development  when  seen 
under  the  microscope,  those  ova  which  retained  their  vitality  being 
at  that  time  well  advanced. 

The  fourth  experiment  was  made  on  the  1st  of  December ;  the  ova» 
the  same  number,  were  exposed  to  a  temperature  rising  from  75°  to 
78°  for  an  hour  and  twenty-two  minutes.  Three  became  opaquCj 
other  three  retained  their  transparency  and  vitality,  and  in  due  time 
were  hatched j  the  first  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  the  last  on  the  7^ 
of  Januaiy. 

The  fifth  experiment  was  made  on  the  13th  of  December.  Six  ova 
were  exposed  for  an  hour  and  twenty*five  minutes  to  a  temperature 
falling  from  82°,  which  it  was  at  the  beginning,  to  78°,  whicn  it  was 
at  the  end.  Two  became  opaque ;  in  these  no  marks  of  progress 
oould  be  seen  of  development,  thus  indicating  that  they  were  dead  at 
the  time  of  trial.  Four  remained  transparent ;  in  these,  under  the 
microscope,  embryo-fish  were  seen  with  an  active  circulation  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  One  of  them  was  hatched  on  the  3lBt  of  Decern* 
ber ;  one,  the  last,  on  the  6th  of  January. 

The  sixth  experiment  was  made  on  the  20th  of  December,  on  six 
ova,  containing  living  embryos.  They  were  exposed  for  an  hour  and 
twenty-eight  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  about  98°,  and  this  during 
the  whole  time.  When  taken  out,  they  had  not  lost  their  trans- 
parency, but  in  each  the  heart's  action  was  arrested,  and  death  was 
the  result :  the^  all  sooner  or  later  became  opaque,  from  the  commoa 
eanse,  the  imbibition  of  water. 

The  seventh  experiment  was  made  on  the  21st  of  December,  on  six 
ova»  in  which  the  circulation  was  distinct  in  the  foetal  fish.  After 
an  exposure  for  an  hour  and  five  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  70° 
rising  to  82°,  in  five,  on  cooling,  the  circulation  was  found  active ; 
in  on^  stopped,  which  was  dead ;  two  were  hatched  on  the  5th  of 
January ;  three,  the  remainder,  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 

Hie  eighth  experiment  was  made  on  the  23rd  of  December,  on  six 
ova,  each  containing  a  living  foetus.  They  were  exposed  to  a  tern* 
perature  falling  from  84°  to  82°  during;  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
Examined  after  the  water  had  cooled,  in  one,  the  circulation  was  seen 
pretty  distinct ;  in  two,  very  feeble ;  in  three,  the  blood-corpuscles 
appeared  to  be  stagnant.  £xamined  on  the  following  day,  the  cir^ 
cttlation  was  seen  active  in  all.  One  was  hatched  on  tne  5th  of 
Jaanaiy,  the  other  five  in  the  two  following  days. 
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The  nintb  experiment  was  made  on  the  24th  of  December.  Kz  ora 
were  exposed  for  two  hours  and  four  mmates  to  a  temperature  falling 
from  71r  to  70°.  Examined  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and  before 
the  water  was  cold,  the  circulation  was  foimd  vigorous  in  all.  One 
was  hatched  on  the  2nd  of  January,  the  remaintfer  between  tfie  5th 
and  8th. 

The  tenth  experiment,  and  the  last  of  its  kind  that  I  have  to 
describe,  was  made  on  the  2nd  of  January.  Six  ora,  in  each  of  which 
the  circulation  was  distinct,  were  exposed  for  four  hours  to  a  tem« 
perature  varying  from  70°  to  72° — tne  greater  part  of  the  time  72^* 
Examined  immediately  on  being  taken  out,  the  circulation  was  seen 
uninterrupted  in  three,  arrested  in  the  other  three.  In  three^uarters 
of  an  hour,  when  the  water  had  cooled  nearly  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  65^  the  circulation  was  found  to  be  renewed  in  the  latter* 
In  the  interval,  one  of  the  former  was  hatched,  and  a  vigorous  fish 
produced ;  on  the  following  morning  four  more  had  come  forth,  and 
m  the  one  remaioing  en^  we  foetal  circulation  was  vigorous ;  it  was 
hatched  on  the  4th  of  Januaiy. 

I  beg  now  to  pass  to  the  other  series  of  experiments  referred  toy 
those  in  which  trial  of  the  vitality  of  the  ova  was  made  by  sending 
them  to  a  distance.  The  method  was  briefly  the  following.  The 
ova  were  lightly  packed  in  wet  wool  contained  in  a  tin-plate  box  per^ 
forated  in  its  bottom  to  admit  air,  and  covered  with  a  wooden  cover 
that  had  been  soaked  in  water,  with  the  intent  of  preserving  moisture. 
The  box  was  wrapped  in  tow,  loosely  covered  with  oiled  paper,  and 
the  whole,  in  an  envelope  of  common  writing-paper,  was  well  secured 
by  a  binding  of  thread.  Thus  prepared,  the  ova  were  sent  by  post 
to  Penxance,  in  Cornwall,  a  distance  exceeding  500  miles,  with  the 
request  that  they  should  be  sent  back  by  return  of  post  unopened. 

The  flrst  experiment  was  made  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  number 
of  ova  sent  was  thirty,  taken  from  the  common  stock  without  selec- 
tion. They  were  received  on  their  return  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.  Chi  taking  them  out,  all  were  found  transparent ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  all  became  opaoue  on  being  put  into  water^ 
and  that  one,  after  a  few  days,  also  unaerwent  the  same  change. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  on  the  14th  of  November.  Twenty 
ova  then  sent  were  returned  on  the  18th.  All  became  opaque  on 
being  put  into  water. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  on  the  1st  of  December.  Twenty 
ova  then  sent  were  returned  on  the  5th.  Put  into  water,  eleven 
became  opaque  within  a  minute;  most  of  these  wei%  slightly  shrivelled. 
After  three  hours,  two  more  became  opaque.  After  forty-eight  hours, 
four  only  remained  transparent ;  in  tnese,  under  the  microscope,  the 
circulation  was  found  active  in  two ;  in  the  other  two  it  could  not  be 
detected.  One  was  hatched  on  the  dlst  of  December,  the  other  died 
before  hatching. 

The  fourth  experiment  was  made  on  the  Idth  of  December^ 
Twenty-two  ova  then  sent  came  back  on  the  17th.  During  the 
intervfd  there  was  a  severe  frost ;  the  thermometer  here  in  the  open 
atr  was  ccmstantly  bdow  the  fireezing-poioty  and  it  would  iqipear  to- 
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have  been  mucb  the  same  throughout  England.  When  examined, 
eleven  of  the  ova  immediately  became  opaque  on  immersion  in  water. 
In  the  other  eleven  there  was  no  loss  of  transparency,  and  in  these, 
under  the  microscope,  the  circulation  waa  found  active.  Those 
which  had  become  opaque  were  placed  in  a  pretty  strong  solution  of 
common  salt,  by  which  their  transparency  was  restored,  the  saline 
solution  dissolving  the  coagulum.  Now  examined,  no  traces  of 
development  could  be  detected  under  the  microscope  in  any  one  of 
them, — showing  that  they  had  been  dead  before  they  were  sent  away. 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th  of  December,  the  eleven  transpa* 
rent  ova  were  repacked,  and  again  sent  the  same  distance.  They 
came  back  on  the  22nd ;  they  retained  then  their  transparency ; 
placed  in  water,  a  feeble  circulation  was  to  be  seen  in  two  under  the 
microscope ;  in  nine  the  blood-corpuscles  had  ceased  to  flow ;  these 
became  opaque.  Of  the  two  in  which  the  circulation  was  perceptible, 
one  was  hatched  on  the  28th  of  December ;  the  young  fish  in  the 
other  died,  it  would  appear,  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  membrane,  its 
head,  on  the  29th,  having  been  found  protruding,  but  the  heart's 
action  stopped. 

The  fifth  experiment  was  made  on  the  26th  of  December.  Ten 
ova,  in  which  the  drculation  was  active,  and  the  foetus  in  each  vreli 
advanced,  were  sent  off  on  the  day  mentioned,  and  returned  on  the 
31  St.  The  weather,  during  the  whole  time,  was  mild,  the  frost 
having  ceased.  When  opened,  the  ova  were  all  found  hatched,  and 
the  young  fish  dead,  as  might  have  been  expected.  When  put  into 
water,  not  one  of  them  showed  any  signs  of  remaining  vitality;  they 
were  all  examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  sixth  and  last  experiment  was  made  on  the  6th  of  January. 
Six  ova,  in  each  of  which  the  circulation  was  vigorous,  were  put  into 
a  glass  tube  of  one  cubic  inch  and  a  half  capacity,  with  water  to  the 
height  of  about  1  '4  cubic  inch,  the  remaining  space,  after  closure  by 
a  cork,  being  filled  with  air.  The  intention  was  to  try  the  effects  of 
conveyance  to  a  distance  on  these  ova  in  water  with  a  small  quantity 
of  aur.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  they  were  not  forwarded.  Examined 
on  the  following  day,  five  ova  were  found  hatched,  the  young  fish 
dead ;  in  the  one  ovum  remaining  unhatched,  the  foetus  was  alive, 
the  circulation  active ;  on  the  9th  it  burst  its  shell ;  the  young  fish 
was  vigorous. 

As  I  could  not  with  any  certainty  determine,  at  the  time  the  ex- 
periments were  commenced,  what  e^s  were  impregnated  and  alive, 
and  what  were  not,  I  had  at  the  beginning  thirty  ova  taken  indis- 
criminately from  the  common  stock,  and  put  apart  in  a  glass  vessel, 
the  water  in  which  was  also  changed  daily.  Of  this  number,  seven 
were  found  in  progress  of  development  on  the  14th  of  December,  or 
23  per  cent. ;  the  rest  had  become  opaque.  One  of  the  seven  was 
hatched  on  the  31st  df  December,  the  others  in  succession,  the  last 
on  the  8th  of  January. 

Further  to  arrive  at  a  proximate  average  of  the  proportion  of  im- 
pregnated and  uaimpregnated  ova,  or  living  and  dead,  on  the  14th 
pf  December,  when  in  the  living  ova  the  circulation  was  distmot 
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under  the  microscope,  and  tbe  embryos  were  visible  even  to  the 
unaided  eye,  I  exammed  tbe  whole  number  then  remaining,  viz.  405^ 
thus  reduced,  owing  to  67  having  been  removed,  one  afUr  another 
having  become  opaque,  and  152  having  been  taken  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiments.  Of  these  405  remaining,  138  were  found  ahve, 
each  containing  a  well-formed  embryo,  and  267,  though  still  trans- 
parent, without  life,  no  marks  of  organization  being  to  be  seen  in 
them,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  under  the  microscope.  Hence« 
irrespective  of  the  152  experimented  on,  the  proportion  of  living  to 
dead  on  the  14th  of  December  would  appear  to  be  as  138  to  364, 
or  about  25  per  cent.  And,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  died 
after  the  14  th,  all  those  then  alive  were  hatched,  the  first  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  the  last  on  the  9th  of  January. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  7  From 
those  of  the  first  series  of  experiments^  may  it  not  be  considered  as 
proved  that  the  power  of  resisting  an  undue  increase  of  temperature 
is  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  ova  in  an  advanced  than  in  an 
early  stage  of  development^ — ^the  degree  probably  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  age  ?  From  those  of  the  second  series,  is  it  not  as  manifest 
that  the  power  of  bearing  distant  transport,  and  of  retaining  life  in 
moist  air,  is  in  like  degree  increasing  with  age  ?  And  from  both, 
may  not  the  ^neral  conclusion  be  drawn,  that  the  strength  of  vi- 
tality of  the  unpregnated  ovum,  or  its  power  of  resisting  agencies 
unfavourable  to  its  life,  gradually  increases  with  age  and  the  process 
of  foetal  development  ?  And  as  the  Charr  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  the  family  of  fishes  to  which  it  belongs,  may  it  not  further  be 
inferred,  with  tolerable  confidence,  that  the  ova  of  the  other  and 
more  hardy  species  of  the  Salmonidse,  were  they  similarly  experi-- 
mented  upon,  would  afford  like  results,  confirmatory  of  those  ob- 
tained last  year  in  some  trials  on  the  ova  of  the  Salmon,  and  men- 
tioned in  my  former  letter  to  you  ? 

The  practical  application  of  these  results,  and  of  the  conclusions 
deducible  from  them,  is  obvious,  and  need  not  at  present  be  dwelt 
upon.' 

1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Lesketh  How,  Ambleside,  John  Davy. 

January  10, 1856. 

'^  Note  on  a  new  Class  of  Alcohols."  By  M.  Aug.  Cahours  and 
A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  &c. 

On  submitting  to  dry  distillation  glycerine,  either  alone  or  toge- 
ther with  bisulphate  of  potassium  or  anhydrous  phosphoric  lund, 
M.  Redtenbacher  obtained  a  remarkable  product,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  acroleine.  Presenting  all  the  characters  of  an  aldehyde, 
and  approximating  more  particularly  to  vinic  aldehyde  by  the  general 
aspect  of  its  reactions,  this  substance  changes  under  the  influence  of 
oxidizing  bodies,  especially  of  oxide  of  silver,  an  add  being  formed, 
named  by  this  philosopher  acrylic  acid,  an  acid  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  acroleme  as  acetic  acid  does  to  aldehyde. 

The  researches  of  MM.  Will  and  Wertheim  on  the  essential  oils 
of  mustard  and  of  garlic,  tended  to  indicate  a  relation  between  these 
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substances  on  the  one  hand  and  acroleine  and  acrylic  add  on  the 
other«  a  result  which  was  established  by  the  more  recent  investiga- 
tions of  MM.  Berthelot  and  De  Luca.  On  studying  the  action  of 
iodide  of  phosphorus  on  glj^cenne,  these  chemists  obtained  an  iodine- 
compound  named  by  them  iodide  of  propylene,  which  is  an  analogue 
of  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  propylene,  previously  produced  by 
MM.  Cahours,  Reynolds,  and  Hofinann,  when  submitting  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  the  gases  which  are  formed  when 
either  amyHc  alcohol  or  valeric  acid  and  its  homologues  are  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  heat. 

MM.  Berthelot  and  De  Luca  have  further  shown  that  the  result 
of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  iodide  of  propylene  and  sulpho- 
c^anide  of  potassium  is  an  oil  identical  with  that  obtained  on  distil- 
hi^  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  with  water  in  an  alembic.  By  this 
remarkable  experiment  it  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  ]]ciU8tard  belongs  to  the  propylene  series,  a  relation  which 
had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Capt.  Reynolds,  but  which  he 
has  omitted  to  estabhsh  by  experiment.  If,  then,  we  admit  the  exist* 
enoe  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C^  H^,  analogous  to  ethyle,  G^  H5,  we  get 

CfH^Cl  Chloride  of  propylene.  C4H1CI  Chloride  of  eth^e. 

Cf  H5  Br  Bromide  of  propylene.  C4  H5  Br  Bromide  of  ethyle. 

Cq  H5 1  Iodide  of  propylene.  C4  H5 1  Iodide  of  ethyle. 

CfHfS  Essential  oil  of  garlic.  C4H5S  Sulphide  of  ethyle. 

CfHjCsNSs  Essential  oil  of  mnstard.  C4H,C,NS2  Sulphocyanideof ethyle. 

C«H4  0,  Acroleine.  C4H4O,  Aldehyde. 

C«H4  04  Acrylic  add.  C4H4O4  Acetic  acid. 

AH  that  now  remained  was  to  discover  the  keystone  of  this  edifice, 
in  other  words,  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  alcohol  to  which  the 
preceding  compounds  might  be  referred,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  a 
still  more  numerous  series  of  ethers,  both  simple  and  compound, 
and  analogous  in  every  respect  to  the  derivatives  of  ordinary  alcohol, 
might  be  obtained.  After  many  protracted  and  unsuccessful  attempts, 
we  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  alcohol  and  ether  of  this  series, 
for  which  we  propose  retaining  the  name  of  the  acryle  series. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  we  have  submitted  several  silver- 
salts  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  acryle.  There  are  but  few  acids  whose 
salts  lend  themselves  conveniently  to  this  reaction.  Among  the 
various  salts  which  we  *have  exammed  with  this  view,  the  oxalate  of 
diver  has  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  results.  This  salt  is  most 
violently  attacked  by  iodide  of  acryle ;  the  reaction  is  complete  afler 
two  or  three  hours'  digestion.  The  oxalate  of  acryle  formed  in  this 
process,  when  separated  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  washed  with  water, 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  redistilled,  presents  itself  as  a 
colourless  transparent  U(}uid,  heavier  than  water,  possessing  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  It  boils  at  207°,  and  by  analysis  has  been  proved 
to  contain  c^  H.  0,=C2  (C,  H,)  O,. 

When  treated  with  ammonia,  oxalate  of  acryle  furnishes  oxamide 
and  the  alcohol,  which  was  the  object  of  our  researches.  This 
alcohol — acrylic  alcohol — is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid  of  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  pungent  odour,  resembling  that  of  mustard,  and 
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Whioh  in  £ict  is  more  or  leM  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  member* 
of  the  acrjle  series. 

The  analysis  of  acrylic  alcohol  has  led  to  the  formula 
Cg  Hg  02384  vols,  of  vapour. 

This  compound  is  isomeric  with  acetone  and  with  propyle-alda- 
hyde,  from  which  substances,  however,  it  differs  essentially  by  the 
aggregate  of  its  properties. 

Acrylic  alcohol  bums  with  a  much  more  luminous  flame  than 
ordinary  alcohol.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water.  Treated 
with  potassium,  it  disengages  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  mass,  which  is  the  aeryle-term  eorresponding  to 
potassiutn-alcohoL 

This  potassium  compound  is  violently  attacked  by  iodide  of  aorrle ; 
a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  thrown  down,  and  a  liqmd  is 
formed  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  this  fluid.  This  new 
substance  corresponds  to  ordinary  ether ;  its  formation  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  equation : — 

C,(H,K)02+CeHJ=KI+CiaHioOa. 

The  si^me  product  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  aeryle  upon 
oxide  of  silver  or  of  mercury. 

On  treating  the  new  potassium-alcohol  with  iodide  of  ethyle,  or  tba 
ethyle-potassmm-alcohol  with  iodide  of  acryle,  an  aromatic  liouid  is 
produced,  which  is  obviously  the  mixed  ether  of  the  ethyie  and 
acryle  series. 

If  acrylic  alcohol  be  distilled  with  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide  of 
phosphorus,  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  the  acryle  series  are 
reproduced  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Acrylic  alcohol  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  without 
separation  of  carbon ;  the  liquid,  mixed  with  water  and  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  barium,  furnishes  a  crystalline  salt,  which  contains 
C^  Hj  BaS,  OgsrBaSO^^  (Cj  H^)  SO4. 

This  is  the  sulphovinate  of  the  series. 

On  treating  the  mixture  of  acrylic  alcohol  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  most  violent  reaction  takes  place ;  the  alcohol  is 
entirely  carbonized  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  add. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  affects  tne  alcohol  with  less  energy. 
The  mass  darkens  with  evolution  of  a  transparent  colourless  gas, 
burning  with  a  luminous  flame.  The  analysis  of  this  gas  remains 
to  be  made. 

Acrylic  alcohol  is  rapidly  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents.  A  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium  acts  with  tre- 
mendous violence ;  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  acroleine  and 
acrylic  add,  or  its  products  of  decomposition.  The  same  transform- 
ation is  effected  by  spongy  platinum. 

When  treated  with  potassa  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  new  alco- 
hol solidifies  at  once  mto  a  mass  of  splendid  yellow  needles,  which 
correspond  to  xanthate  of  potassium. 

Bv  the  aid  of  the  alcohol  itself,  its  sulphovinic  add,  or  its  iodide, 
all  the  terms  of  the  acryle  series  may  be  produced  with  the  greatest 
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facility.     We  will  specify  the  following  compounds,  the  study  of 
which  we  have  more  or  less  completed. 

Acryle-oxatnethaney  or  oxamate  of  acryle,  is  readily  formed  by 
adding  alcoholic  ammonia  in  small  quantities  to  oxalate  of  acryle, 
until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  filtered  solution  de- 
posits on  evaporation  the  oxamate  in  magnificent  crystals. 

Carbonate  of  acryle  is  an  aromatic  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water. 
It  is  formed  like  the  other  carbonic  ethers,  by  the  action  of  sodium 
upon  the  oxalate.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  when 
treated  with  baryta,  furnished  carbonate  of  barium  and  acrylic  alcohol. 

Benzoate  of  acryle  is  readily  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
benzoyle  upon  aery  he  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water« 
which  boils  at  220^,  and  possesses  an  aromatic  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  benzoic  ether.  The  analysis  of  this  substance  leads  to  the 
formula  C«H,<,0,=Ci,[H.(C.H,)]0,. 

The  same  body  is  easily  produced  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  iodide 
of  acryle  and  benzoate  of  silver. 

Acetate  ofacrylcy  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  acryle  upon 
acetate  of  silver,  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  of  an  odour  resem- 
bling that  of  common  acetic  ether.  According  to  our  aiklysis,  it 
contains  C,oH8  0,=C,H,(C,H,)0,. 

Cyanate  of  silver  is  most  violently  attacked  by  iodide  of  acryle, 
even  in  the  cold.  The  heat  generated  during  this  reaction  is  so 
powerful  that  the  whole  of  the  new  product  dbtils  over.  The  sub- 
stance thus  obtained  has  an  incredibly  penetrating  odour,  and  causes 
lacrymation  in  the  highest  degree.  Tne  analysis  of  this  colourless 
transparent  liquid,  which  boils  at  82^,  led  to  the  formula 
C8H,N02=C2(C,H,)N02. 

This  is  the  cyanate  of  acryle.  Gently  warmed  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, this  liquid  readily  dissolves,  and  the  solution  deposits  upon 
evaporation  magnificent  crystals,  which  are  nothing  but  acrylic  ureiv 

Cg  Hg  N2  O2  =  Cj  H3  (C«  H,)  N2  O3, 
corresponding  to  thiosinnamine,  the  long-known  sulphur-urea  term  of 
this  series,         Cg  Hg  N,  S,  =  Cj  (H,  C,  H.)  N,  8,. 

Aniline  produces  with  cyanate  of  acryle  an  analogous  substance, 
which  crystallizes  remarkably  well. 

When  treated  with  water,  cyanate  of  acryle  is  gradually  converted 
into  a  solid  crystalline  substance.  The  compound  obtained  in  this 
manner  has  the  composition  and  all  the  properties  of  sinapoUne  or 
diacrylic  urea.     Its  formula  is 

C„H„N,0,=  C,  [H,(C,H^JN,0, 
and  its  formation  is  illustrated  by  the  following  equation : — 
2C8  H5NO2+ 2H0  =  Ci4  H12N2  O2  +  2CO3. 

y f  V  ^^ ; 

Cyanate  of  acryle.  Sinapoline. 

Cyanate  of  acryle  is  decomposed  by  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa ;  a  solid  substance  is  rapidly  formed,  which  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  solution,  and  which  is  nothing  but  the  same  sinapoline^ 
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whilst  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid  passes  into  the  receiver^  which  is  a 
mixture  of  sevend  bases,  in  which  we  have  traced  already 
(I)  Methylamine. 

f2)  Propylamine. 
3)  Acrylamine. 

The  latter  substance  boils  between  180"^  and  190^.  All  our  at- 
tempts to  produce  a  well-crystallized  platinum-salt  of  this  base  have 
hitherto  failed. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  the  preceding  sketch  incontestably 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  new  series  of  lucohols,  the  third  term 
of  which  is  acrylic  alcohol. 

Like  ordinary  alcohol,  this  new  alcohol  furnishes  a  series  of  deriya- 
tives,  which  may  be  formulated  in  a  similar  manner.  ' 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  terms  of  the  acryle  series  hitherto 
prepared  in  juxtaposition  with  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
ethyl  series : — 

Acryle  Terms.  Ethyle  Terms. 

Cg  Hg  Oj  Alcohol     C^Hg  Ojj 

I'J'X   }^ {c;i'S"- 

Cg  Hj  CI  Chloride  C^B 

Cg  Hj  Br  Bromide   C4B 

Cg  H^  I  Iodide C4B 

Cg  H.  S  or  \q.,i„i,:j^                       /C4  1          )r 

Cg  (K,  CgH5)S40j,  Xanthate  of  potassium    C^Q  h)^4^i 

C2  (Cg  H.)  NSj     Sulphocyanide Cj  ((  NS^ 

C2(CgH5)N02      Oxycyanide  or  cyanate     C^Q  NO^ 

p  m  n  w  \xr  a  /  Sulphuretted  acryle-     1  ^ 
C2(U3CgH5)N2S2|  urea-Thiosinnamine  J' 

CgCHj,  CgH4)N202  Acryle-urea,Eth;yle.urea  Cj  (H3,  C4  BLj)  N,  O 

c,Uh,(c.h.),]na{^^^^ 

}Oxalate {^' 

4   Oxamate   C^  g 

ICarbonate Iq 

4    Acetate C]  ^4 

)4  Benzoate C  I4 

Sulphovinic  acid ....      C^ 

(C,H.)H,N      {'^'2iI.e^:':...^*^'-}(C4H.)H,N 

Aldehyde.  n 

Cg  H4  O2              -  Acrylic,           EthyUc,  I C4  H4  O, 
L  Acroleine J 

C6H4O4  {AciyUc;^^^tic    ..,.}^^^^^^ 

p,  TT  1         Hydrocarbon.       1  p  rr 

^«"«  t Propylene?,    Acetene/^*^^ 
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Acrylic  alcohol,  the  history  of  which  we  have  end^youred  to 
sketch  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  in  the  study  of  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  is  the  third  term  of  a  series  of  alcohols,  which  is  parallel  to 
the  ordinary  alcohols  of  the  formula 

and  the  prototype  of  which  is  ethylic  alcohol.  The  acid  corre- 
sponding to  this  alcohol  is  acrylic  acid,  as  has  heen  stated.  Che- 
mists are  already  acquainted  with  several  homologues  of  acrylic  acid, 
which  stand  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids  in  the  same  relation  which 
exists  between  our  new  alcohol  and  common  alcohol.  Cyanide  of 
acryle,  which  is  readily  procured  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  acryle  upon 
cyanide  of  silver,  but  which  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  potassa, 
will  obviously  fumisn  an  acid,  homologous  to  acrylic  acid  equally  as 
cyanide  of  propyle  is  transformed  into  l)uty lie  acid. 

We  terminate  this  note  with  a  synoptical  table  of  the  two  homo- 
logous groups. 


Acrylic 


Gnmp  of  Alcohols. 

Group  of  Adds. 

0,    Methjlic 

0.    EthyUe 

^ 

(Carbonic  7)    0,  H,  0.  Formic 
C4  H4  0}  Acetic 

ic               Og    Pwpylic 
O,    Butylic 

Ce 

Acrylic 

Ce  H({  O4  Propionic 

Ch 

Ch  Hg  0,  Butylic 

0,    AmyUc 

c„ 

Angelic 

CioHjoO^  Valeric 

0.    Caproic 

c, 

C^HuO^  Caproie 

Of 

c, 

Cu  Hi4  O4  OBnantkylic 

O,    CH>i7lic 

c, 

CMH,«0^Caprylic 

C»H»0. 

CaeH^O^ 

Oleic 

0MHae0«  Stearic 

C^HaeO, 

This  table  exhibits  a  considerable  number  of  gaps,  which  the  pro* 
gress  of  science  will  not  be  long  in  filling  up.  Even  now  we  have 
established  by  experiment  that  bromide  of  amylene  suffers  many 
changes,  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  acryle  series,  and  even  the  derivatives  of  olefiant  gas 
appear  to  exhibit  in  many  respects  an  analogous  deportment. 

Feb.  21,  1856.— The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"Account  of  the  Observations  and  Computations  made  for  the^ 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  deflection  of  the  Plumb- 
Line  at  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  Mean  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Earth." 
Communicated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Col.  James  begms  by  observing,  that  as  the  Royal  Society  has, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  progress,  he  has  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  to  the  Society  that  all  the  computations  connected 
with  the  Primary  Triangulation,  the  measurement  of  the  Arcs  of 
Meridians  and  the  determination  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth  are  now  completed,  and  that  the  account  of  all  the  operations 
and  calculations  which  have  been  undertaken  and  executed  is  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pubhc. 

In  the  progress  of  these  operations  it  has  been  found,  on  deter- 
mining the  most  probable  spheroid  from  all  the  astronomical  and 
geodetic  ampHtudes  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  plumb-line  is  consider- 
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liblj  deflected  at  geveral  of  the  principal  Trigonometrical  Stations, 
and  at  almost  every  station  the  cause  of  the  deflection  is  apparent  in 
the  configuration  of  the  surrpunding  country. 

The  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  at  Arthur's  Seat  is  5"'l,  and  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Edinburgh  it  amounts  to  5''* 63  to  the 
South.  The  unequal  distribution  of  matter  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
'Stations — ^the  great  trough  of  the  Eirth  of  Forth  being  on  the  North 
and  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills  on  the  South — presents  an 
obvious  cause  for  the  deflection  ;  but  as  the  contoured  plans  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  have  been  published  and  the  best  attainable 
data  acquired  for  estimating  the  amount  of  local  attraction  at  the 
above-mentioned  stations,  it  appeared  desirable  specially  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  both  on  account  of  its  scientific  mterest  and  with  a 
view  to  confirm  the  results  arrived  at  from  the  previous  investigation 
of  all  the  observed  latitudes.  Col.  James  accordingly  decided  on 
having  observations  taken  with  Airy's  Zenith  Sector  on  the  summit 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  at  two  other  points  near  the  meridian  line  on 
the  North  and  South  of  that  mountain,  at  about  one-third  of  its  alti- 
tude above  the  surrounding  country. 

The  observations  were  made  by  Seijeant^Major  Steel  of  the  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October 
last,  and  220  double  observations  of  stars  were  taken  at  each  Station. 
The  reductions  and  computations  connected  with  these  observations, 
as  well  as  the  computations  of  the  local  attraction  at  the  Calton 
Hill,  were  entrusted  to  Captain  Clarke,  R.E.,  by  whom  the  account 
now  communicated  of  the  mathematical  investigation  of  the  observed 
data  hafl  been  drawn  up. 

Col.  James  has  himself  examined  the  geological  structure  of 
Arthur's  Seat  and  of  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  has 
oaosed  determinations  to  be  made  of  the  specific  gravity  of  all  the 
different  rocks,  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  mean  specific  gravity 
of  the  whole  mass ;  but  he  observes,  that  although  the  geological 
structure  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  well  exposed,  and  its  mean  specific 
gravity,  2*75,  has  been  employed  for  deducing  that  of  the  earth, 
viz.  5'1,  still  it  is  not  a  mountain  he  should  have  selected  for  this 
special  object.  Accordingly  he  was  pleased  by  discovering — on  re- 
ferring, since  these  observations  were  made,  to  the  correspondence  of 
the  Survey, — that  the  late  Dr.  MaccuUoch  had  been  employed  from 
1814  to  1819  in  examining  the  whole  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  mountain  which,  from  its  homogeneous  structure,  size, 
and  form,  would  be  best  suited  for  the  purpose  referred  to,  and  that 
he  had  pointed  out  the  Stack  Mountam  in  Sutherlandshire  as 
admirably  answering  the  required  conditions.  The  transfer  of  the 
whole  force  of  the  Survey  from  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  Ireland,  prevented  the  late  General  Colby  from  undertaking  this 
investigation ;  but  as  the  Survey  of  Scotland  is  now  in  full  progress. 
Col.  James  purposes  early  in  the  spring  to  have  the  Stack  Mountain 
and  the  surrounding  country  surveyed  and  contoured,  and  to  have 
observations  taken  for  determining  the  attraction  of  its  mass,  and  he 
trusts  by  the  close  of  the  present  year  to  lay  the  results  before  the 
Royal  Society. 
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After  tl^ese  preliminary  explanations,  a  detailed  account  is  ^ven 
of  the  mathematical  investigation,  and  the  paper,  which  was  illus- 
trated with  plans  and  geological  sections,  and  a  model  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  concludes  with  the  following  statement  of  the  principal  re- 
sults : — 

1.  "The  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  Pentlaiid  Hills  is  ohserved 
in  nearly  equal  amount  at  each  of  the  three  stations  on  Arthur's 
Seat. 

2.  "The  calculated  attractions  of  the  mass  of  Arthur's  Seat  at 
the  three  stations  are, — 

South  Station.  Arthur's  Seat.  North  Station. 

2"-25  North.  0''-34  South.  1  "'98  South. 

and,  since  the  observed  deflection  at  Arthur's  Seat  is  5''* 27,  the 
apparent  effect  of  the  Pentlands  is  4''*93  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

3.  "Of  this  deflection  of  4"' 93,  the  computed  attraction  due  to  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  accounts 
for  about  2"' 6 ;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the  igneous  rocks 
of  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Pentland  Hills  have  an  origin  at  a  great 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  computed  attraction  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  mass  of  rock  beneath  them. 

4.  "  The  deflection  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Calton  Hill,  being 
5"'63  South,  exceeds  that  at  Arthur's  Seat  by  0"'70.  Of  this  de- 
flection, 0"'60  is  due  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  comprise 
within  a  circle  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  round  the  Observatory. 

5.  "  The  latitude  of  Arthur's  Seat  or  points  in  the  neighbourhood 
varies  to  the  amount  of  0"'02  between  high  and  low  water. 

6.  "  The  mean  density  of  the  earth,  determined  firom  the  observa- 
tions at  the  three  stations  on  Arthur's  Seat,  is  5*14,  with  a  probable 
error  of  +*07  due  to  the  probable  errors  of  the  astronomical  ampli- 
tudes." " 


CAMBBIB0E  PHILOSOPHICAL  fiOCIBTT. 
£Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  405.] 

Feb.  11,  1856. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Trinity 
College,  on  Faraday's  Lines  of  Force,  in  continuation  of  a  former 
paper  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xi.  p.  404). 

This  paper  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  extension  of  the  method 
of  lines  of  force  to  the  phsenomena  of  electro- magnetism,  by  means 
of  a  mathematical  method  founded  on  Faraday's  idea  of  an  "  electro- 
tonic  state." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  phsenomena  to  be  explained, 
we  must  begin  with  some  general  definitions  of  quantity  and  inten^ 
sity  as  applicable  to  electric  currents  and  to  magnetic  induction.  It 
was  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  that  electrical  and  mag- 
netic phsenomena  present  a  mathematical  analogy  to  the  case  of  a 
fluid  whose  steady  motion  is  affected  by  certain  moving  forces  and 
resistances.     [The  purely  imaginary  nature  of  this  fluid  has  been 
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already  ioaisted  on.]  Now  the  amount  of  fluid  passing  through  any 
area  in  unit  of  time  measures  the  quantity  of  action  over  this  area ; 
and  the  moving  forces  which  act  on  any  element  in  order  to  over* 
come  the  resistance,  represent  the  total  intensity  of  action  within  the 
element. 

In  electric  currents,  the  quantity  of  the  current  in  any  given  direc-* 
tion  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  crosses  a  unit 
area  perpendicularly  to  this  direction;  and  the  intensity,  by  the 
resolved  part  of  the  whole  electromotive  forces  acting  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  a  closed  circuit,  whose  length  =/,  coefficient  of  resistance 
=*,  and  section  =C*,  if  F  be  the  whole  electromotive  force  round 
the  circuit,  and  I  the  whole  quantity  of  the  current, 

_tt_F.    I__. 

The  laws  of  Ohm  with  respect  to  electric  currents  were  then  ap- 
plied to  cases  in  which  the  conducting  power  of  the  medium  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  directions.  The  general  equations  were  given  and 
several  cases  solved. 

In  magnetic  phenomena,  the  distinction  of  quantity  and  intensity 
is  less  obvious,  though  equally  necessary.  It  is  found,  that  what 
Faraday  calls  the  quantity  of  inductive  magnetic  action  over  any 
surfeuse,  depends  only  on  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  which 
pass  through  it,  and  that  the  total  electromotive  effect  on  a  conduct- 
ing wire  will  always  be  the  same,  provided  it  moves  across  the  same 
system  of  lines,  in  .whatever  manner  it  does  so.  But  though  the 
quantity  of  magnetic  action  over  a  given  area  depends  only  on  the 
number  of  lines  which  cross  it,  the  intensity  depends  on  the  force 
required  to  keep  up  the  magnetism  at  that  part  of  the  medium ;  and 
this  will  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  quantity  of  magnetiza- 
tion, multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  resistance  to  magnetic  i^iduction 
in  that  direction. 

The  equations  which  connect  magnetic  quantity  and  intensity  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  which  were  given  for  electric  currents,  and 
from  them  the  laws  of  diainagnetic  and  magnecrystallic  induction 
may  be  deduced  and  reduced  to  calculation. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  elec- 
tric currents.  It  follows  horn  the  laws  of  Ampere,  that  when  a 
magnetic  pole  is  in  presence  of  a  closed  electric  circuit,  their  mutual 
action  will  be  the  same  as  if  a  magnetized  shell  of  given  intensity 
had  been  in  the  place  of  the  circuit  and  been  bounded  by  it.  From 
this  it  may  be  proved,  that  (1)  the  potential  of  a  magnetized  body  on 
an  electric  circuit  is  measured  by  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
force  due  to  the  magnet  which  pass  through  the  circuit.  (2)  That 
the  total  amount  of  work  done  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  during  its 
passage  round  a  closed  curve  embracing  the  circuit  depends  only  on 
the  quantity  of  the  current,  and  not  on  the  form  of  the  path  of  the 
pole,  or  the  nature  or  form  of  the  conducting  wire. 

The  first  of  these  laws  enables  us  to  find  the  forces  acting  on  an 
electric  circuit  in  the  magnetic  field.    GKye  the  circuit  any  wplace^^ 
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ment,  either  of  translation,  rotation,  or  disfigurement,  then  the  dif« 
ference  of  potential  before  and  alter  displacement  will  represent  die 
force  urging  the  conductor  in  the  direction  of  displacement.  The 
force  acting  on  any  element  of  a  conductor  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  current  and  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  will  be 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  quantities  of  electric  and  magnetic 
action  into  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  lines  of  force. 

The  second  law  enables  us  to  determine  the  quantity  and  direction 
of  the  electric  currents  in  any  given  magnetic  field ;  for,  in  order  to 
discover  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  through  any  closed  curve, 
we  have  only  to  estimate  the  work  done  on  a  magnetic  pole  in  passing 
round  it.  This  leads  to  the  following  relations  between  a,  j3i  71, 
the  components  of  magnetic  intensity,  and  a^  b^  c,,  the  resolved  parts 
of  the  electric  current  at  any  point, 

^       dz'^dy'      ^      dx      dz'      ^      dy       dx' 

In  this  way  the  electric  currents,  if  any  exist,  may  be  found  when 
we  know  the  magnetic  state  of  the  field.  When  aidx-^fi^dy-\-yidz 
is  a  perfect  differential,  there  will  be  no  electric  currents. 

Since  it  is  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  action  which  is  immedi- 
ately* connected  with  the  quantity  of  electric  currents,  it  follows  that 
the  presence  of  paramagnetic  bodies,  like  iron,  will,  by  diminishing 
the  total  resistance  to  magnetic  induction  while  the  total  intensity 
is  constant,  increase  its  quantity.  Hence  the  increase  of  external 
effect  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  core  of  soft  iron  into  an  electric 
helix. 

From  the  researches  of  Faraday  into  the  induction  of  electric  cur- 
rents by  changes  in  the  magnetic  field,  it  appears  that  a  conductor, 
in  cuttmg  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  experiences  an  electromotive 
force,  tending  to  produce  a  current  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
motion  and  of  magnetic  force,  and  depending  on  the  number  of  lines 
cut  by  the  conductor  in  its  motion. 

It  follows  that  the  total  electromotive  force  in  a  closed  circuit  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
force  which  pass  through  it ;  and  it  is  indifferent  whether  this  change 
arises  from  a  motion  of  this  circuit,  or  from  any  change  in  the  mag- 
netic field  itself,  due  to  changes  of  intensity  or  position  of  magnets 
or  electric  currents. 

This  law,  though  it  is  sufficiently  simple  and  general  to  render 
intelligible  all  the  phsenomena  of  induction  in  closed  circuits,  con- 
tains the  somewhat  artificial  conception  of  the  niunber  of  lines  pasMr 
ing  through  the  circuit,  exerting  a  physical  influence  on  it.  It 
would  be  better  if  we  could  avoid,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  law, 
making  the  electromotive  force  in  a  conductor  depend  upon  lines  of 
force  external  to  the  conductor.  Now  the  expressions  which  we 
obtained  for  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electric  currents 
supply  us  with  the  means  of  making  the  law  of  induced  currents 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  oonductor  itself. 
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We  have  seen  that  from  certain  expressions  for  magnetic  intensity 
we  could  deduce  those  for  the  quantity  of  currents,  so  that  the  cur- 
rents vhich  pass  through  a  given  closed  curve  may  he  measured  by 
the  total  magnetic  intensity  round  that  curve.  Here  we  have  an 
integration  rvvnd  the  curve  itself  instead  of  one  over  the  enclosed  SW' 
face.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  assume  the  mathematical  existence  i3^ 
a  state,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  magnetic  quantity  that  mag- 
netic intensity  bears  to  electric  quantity,  we  shall  have  an  expression 
for  the  quantity  of  magnetic  induction  passing  through  a  closed  cir* 
cuit  in  terms  of  quantities  depending  on  the  circuit  itself,  and  not 
on  the  enclosed  space. 

Let  us  therefore  assume  three  functions  of  jp  y  «,  Oq  /S^  y^,  such  that 
Hi  bx  Cx  being  the  resolved  parts  of  magnetic  quantity, 

'^  dM       dy'      '       d»       dg'      '      dy       d»' 

then  it  will  appear  that  if  we  assume  ^,  -^,  -^  as  the  expres- 

dt      at        dt 

sions  for  the  electromotive  forces  at  any  point  in  the  conductor,  the 
total  electromotive  force  in  any  circuit  will  be  the  same  as  that  ex- 
pressed by  Faraday's  law.  Now  as  we  know  nothing  of  these  in- 
ductive effects  except  in  closed  circuits,  these  expressions,  which  are 
true  for  closed  currents,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  known  phseno* 
mena,  and  may  possibly  be  the  symbolic  representative  of  a  real  law 
of  nature.  Such  a  law  was  sus|>ected  by  Faraday  from  the  firsts 
although,  for  want  of  direct  experimental  evidence,  he  abandoned  his 
first  conjecture  of  the  existence  of  a  new  state  or  condition  of  matter* 
As,  however,  we  have  now  shown  that  this  state,  as  described  by 
him  (Exp.  Res.  (60.)),  has  at  least  a  mathematical  significance,  we 
shall  use  it  in  mathematical  investigations,  and  we  shall  call  the 
three  functions  Oot  fio»  7o»  the  electrotonie  functions  (see  Faraday's 
Exp.  Res.  60.  231.  242.  1114.  1661.  1729.  3172.  3269.). 

That  these  functions  are  otherwise  important  may  be  shown  from 
the  fact,  that  we  can  express  the  potential  of  any  closed  current  by 
the  integral 


J(-.«»J+*^<|+WoJ)*. 


and  generally  that  of  any  system  of  currents  in  a  conducting  mass 
by  the  integral 


jyj 


(ofy+^-^Yo^t)^  if  ds. 


The  method  of  employing  these  functions  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  a  hollow  conducting  sphere  revolving  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
field  (see  Faraday's  Exp.  Res.  (160.)),  and  in  that  of  a  closed  wire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  another  in  which  a  variable  current  is  kept 
up^  and  sereiai  gonend  tbeorons  relating  to  these  functions  are 
proved. 
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March  10. — A  paper  was  read  by  L.  Barrett,  Esq.,  on  the  Distri- 
bution  of  the  MoUusca  on  the  Coast  of  Norway.  {Vide  Annals  of 
Nat.  Hist.  May  1856.) 

April  28.**Also,  a  paper  was  read  "  On  the  Question  what  is  the 
Solution  of  a  Differential  Equation."     By  Professor  De  Morgan. 

This  paper  is  a  short  supplement  to  $  3  of  a  paper  on  some  pointa 
of  the  integral  calculus  (Camb.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  part  2).  It  discufises 
the  principles  on  which  such  an  equation  as  y'*:=a\  giving 

(y-ar+A)(y+aj?+c)=:0, 

is  generally  affirmed  to  be  completely  solved  when  b^sc.  It  dwells 
on  the  distinction  between  a  relation  and  an  equation,  which  may 
express  the  alternative  of  one  or  more  relations ;  it  points  out  several 
cases  in  which  conclusions  applicable  to  the  simple  relation  only  are 
affirmed  of  any  equation ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  question  asked 
in  the  title,  discusses  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  depends  on 
the  cross-question,  what  degree  of  discontinuity  is  allowed  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  word  solution  ? 

May  12. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Warburton  on  Self-repeating 
Series,  in  continuation  of  a  former  paper. 

The  author  showed  in  his  former  paper  on  self-repeating  series* 
printed  in  vol.  ix.  part  4.  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society,  that 
in  the  fraction  which  generates  a  series  of  either  of  the  following 
forms, 

l"*±2^.^-f3*~.<<»±&c.  .., 
or 

l**+^±2«»+'  .^-h8»-+'  fi±  &c.  .  .  , 

the  numerator  of  such  fraction  is  a  recurrent  function  of  t.  He  also 
then  determined  the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  t  in  such 
numerator  to  be  given  linear  functions  of  the  differences  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  0**,  or  of  0*"+^ 

In  his  present  paper,  from  the  n  pairs  of  equal  coefficients  which  the 
recurrent  numerator  contains,  the  author  obtains  n  linear  equations 
between  the  2n  diflferences  concerned ;  and  selecting  any  ft  of  these 
differences,  he  concludes  that  each  of  them  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  other  n  differences  not  so  selected  ;  and  consequently  that  no 
formula,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  differences  of  0**  or  O**"*"',  need 
contain  more  than  n  of  those  differences. 

He  gives  the  equations  requisite  for  obtaining  A*''"''(0**)  in  terma 
of  (A*,  A*"\  .  .  .  A«,  A')0»-;  and  A"+^+''(0*'+*).  in  terms  of 
(A*+S  A*,  .  .  .  A^  A«)0*'+^•  and  he  applies  these  and  other  of  his 
equations  to  the  elimination  of  particular  differences  of  zero  fron^ 
sundry  formulas. 

Al&o,  Mr.  Bashforth  exhibited  models  illustratiag  the  Moon'» 
motion. 
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ON  THE  HEAT  ABSORBED  IN  CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITIONS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gbntlbmbk,  Manchester,  Sept.  15,  1856. 

T  AM  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  the  patience  of  your  readers  on  a 
•^  matter  personal  between  Dr.  Woods  and  myself,  but  his  letter 
in  your  last  Number  leaves  me  no  alternative.  My  reply  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

Dr.  Woods  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  necessary  and  important 
distinction  I  have  always  drawn  in  my  papers  between  resistance  to 
conduction  and  resistance  to  electrolysis.  I  stated  in  my  last,  thai 
I  found  that  the  heat  evolved  was  in  an  electrolytic  cell,  as  well  as 
in  a  metallic  conductor,  proportional  to  the  renstanoe  to  conduction 
and  the  square  of  the  quantity  (commonly  called  intensity)  of  cur- 
rent passed  in  a  given  time.  I  therefore  still  maintain,  that  his 
remarks  in  page  74  involve  a  mis»statement  of  my  results.  The  law 
of  which  I  adduced  the  example  requoted  by  Dr.  Woods,  shows 
clearly  the  position  I  had  arrived  at  in  1841,  for  it  proves  that  I 
was  well  aware  that  resistance  to  electrolysis  reacts  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  battery,  so  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  heat  to  the  entire  circuit 
for  a  given  quantity  of  current  passed.  That  the  actual  amount  of 
this  loss  is  equal  to  the  heat  evolved  by  the  reverse  operation  of 
chemical  union  was  proved,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  in  vol.  xix.  p.  276 
of  this  Magazine.  Dr.  Woods  next  says,  that  I  "  published  a  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  proving  that  the  heat  developed  by  a 
galvanic  current  is  proportional  to  its  intensity."  I  did  no  such 
thing.  My  law  was,  that  the  "  heat  which  is  produced  by  any  pair 
is  proportional  to  its  intensity  and  the  number  of  atoms  which  are 
electrolysed  in  it."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  when  the  current  was 
passed  through  an  electrol3rte,  I  thought  part  of  the  intensity  was 
used  up  in  causing  electrolysis,  and  that  the  remainder  only  was 
effective  in  producing  heat.  Of  course  the  intensity  or  electromo- 
tive force  of  ^e  battery  is  so  used  up ;  and  hence  it  arises  (as  I 
proved),  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  battery  action  has  taken  place, 
a  loss  of  heat  evolved  is  observed,  not  in  the  electrolytic  cell  alone, 
but  in  the  entire  circuit,  the  amount  of  such  loss  being,  as  I  proved, 
equal  to  the  heat  which  would  be  produced  by  the  reunion  of  the 
separated  elements. 

But  Dr.  Woods  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  my  daim  rests  for 
support  on  this  individual  paper  of  1841.  He  will  find  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  for 
1846,  a  paper  of  mine,  "  On  the  Heat  evolved  during  the  Elec- 
trolysis of  Water,"  read  before  that  Society  in  January  1843,  in 
which,  after  distinguishing  between  various  kmds  of  resistance  to  the 
electrical  current,  I  remark,  p.  103,  "  that  in  the  resistance  accom- 
panied by  chemiod  changes  the  heat  due  to  its  reaction  is  rendered 
Lfttent,  and  is  thus  lost  by  the  circuit;"  and  p.  104,  "  that  however 
we  arrange  the  voltaic  apparatus,  and  whatever  cells  of  electrolysis 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  79.  Oct.  1856.  Y 
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we  include  in  the  circuit,  the  whole  caloric  of  the  circuit  is  exactly 
accounted  for  by  the  whole  of  the  chemical  changes/'  The  same 
thing  is  reiterated  in  p.  105,  in  which  I  state,  that  in  the  electrolysis 
of  water  a  "  transfer  of  latent  heat,  equal  to  8^*27  per  equivalent, 
takes  place  from  the  battery  to  the  electrolytic  cell." 

I  still  maintain,  therefore,  and  with  additional  proofs,  that  the  law 
claimed  by  Dr.  Woods  was  proved  by  me  in  my  papers  from  1841 
downwards ;  and  I  now  pass  on  to  my  paper  of  1846,  of  which  Dr. 
Woods  says,  "  Has  it  been  published  ezacdy  as  it  is  in  their  hands? 
Perhaps  the  absorption  of  heat  might  not  be  shown  in  it  at  all.*'  I 
have  fortunately  the  means  of  rebutting  the  injurious  insinuation 
conveyed  by  these  words.  I  herewith  send  you  the  rough  copy  of 
the  translation  of  my  original  manuscript  which  M.  Mordacque,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  French  language  in  this  town,  was  so  good  as  to  make 
me.  -You  will  observe  at  the  head  of  it  the  attestation  of  M.  Mor- 
dacque, that  it  was  prepared  by  him  for  me  in  1845*. 

I  observe  that  Df .  Woods,  in  endeavouring  to  clear  himself  of  my 
second  charge,  viz.  that  he  endeavours  to  support  his  own  claims  as 
an  original  discoverer  by  setting  up  one  portion  of  my  papers  in  con- 
tradiction to  another,  merely  reiterates  tiie  erroneous  supposition  he 
advanced  in  p.  75.  I  have  only  therefore  to  refer  to  my  last  letter 
in  reply.  Who  is  right,  I  or  he,  I  leave  with  full  confidence  to  the 
determination  of  any  one  who  will  read  my  papers  with  candour. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
James  P.  Joule. 

ON  A  LAW  OF  ELECTRICAL  HEAT.      BY  DB.  P.  BIBSS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Joumai. 
Gbmtlemen, 

I  was  in  hopes  that  my  reply  to  the  attack  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris 
would  have  been  met  by  a  substantial,  tangible  rejoinder,  namely  an 
exact  description  of  the  experiments  which  Sir  William  regards  as 
incompatible  with  the  law  of  electrical  heat  established  by  me.  He 
has,  however,  preferred  to  come  forward,  in  the  August  Number  c^ 
the  Magazine,  with  some  scattered  remarks,  which  are  partly  ines- 
sential and  partly  unproved,  and  to  produce  testimonies  which  are 
to  confute  me.  1  will  briefly  examine  these  observations  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur ;  but  I  must  for  the  future  take  care,  that  ob- 
jections which  I  leave  unanswered  are  not  on  that  account  regarded 
as  well  founded. 

The  author  complains  of  the  tone  and  mode  of  expression  which 
prevail  in  my  short  reply  to  his  long  attack.  I  will  not  appeal  to 
the  fact  that  my  letter,  like  the  present  one,  was  written  in  German 
and  translated  in  England ;  for  if  one  expression  appears  strength- 

*  We  have  conmared  the  French  translation  with  the  paper  published 
in  the  Magazine  for  1852,  and  find  them  to  be  exactly  the  same. — £db. 
Phil.  Mag. 
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vned  in  English,  in  return  another  is  softened.  But,  then,  does  Sir 
William  think  that  the  proper  tone  is  hit  in  his  memoir,  in  which 
such  expressions  as  "  clumsy  way,"  "  commonplace  and  unsound 
ohjection,"  and  '*  somewhat  learned  endeavour,"  are  made  use  of 
against  me  ?  If  so,  I  need  no  excuse  for  having  adopted  a  tone 
which  he  thinks  improper. 

In  reference  to  his  memoir  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1834,  I  have  charged  Sir  W.  Harris  with  want  of  the  necessary 
knowledge.  Such  a  charge  must  be  put  up  with  by  every  one  who 
draws  from  experiments  untenable  results,  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  done  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Franklin,  iEpinus,  Coulomb,  and  Poisson. 

I  am  compelled  to  assume,  that,  nineteen  years  ago,  I  demonstrated 
that  law  of  electrical  heat  which  is  attacked  by  Sir  William,  and 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  refuted,  lliis  law  is  not  one  of  the  points 
of  my  electrical  labours  regarding  which  doubts  have  been  raised ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  accepted  by  all  physicists  who  treat  of 
electricity  in  detail,  and  has  proved  to  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  all  the  experimental  and  theoretical  investigations  which  have 
since  been  made.  If  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  be  in  a  position  to  show 
the  untenability  of  this  law,  he  will  do  good  service  to  science. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  the  author  aims  at  with  the  resist- 
ance in  the  battery.  If  Sir  William  supposes  the  resistance  between 
glass  and  coating  to  be  constant  when  the  battery  is  enlarged, 
he  produces  no  change  in  my  formulae,  in  which  the  sum  of  all  con- 
stant resistances  is  indicated ;  if  he  regards  this  resistance  as  variable, 
he  throws  over  his  own  law  of  electrical  heat. 

In  the  following  remark.  Sir  William  is  partly  right.  In  my  letter 
it  runs,  it  is  "  nicht  richtig  "  (which  corresponds  with  the  English 
**  not  correct")  that  I  ascribed  the  unsatisfactory  experiments  of  Sir 
W.  Harris  to  the  "  faulty  arrangement "  of  his  thermometer.  I 
had  before  me  my  original  German  memoir  of  1837  (which  I  also, 
referred  to),  in  which  the  censure  pronounced  caimot  be  applied  to 
the  thermometer,  but  it  had  entirely  escaped  me  that  in  1838,  I  had 
worked  up  this  memoir  in  French,  when  I  ascribed  those  experiments 
to  the  imperfect  (jmparfcnte)  construction  of  the  thermometer.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  I  attempted  to  account  to  myself  for  the  failure 
of  Harris'  experiments  in  different  ways  at  different  times, — by  the 
inexact  mode  of  measuring  the  electricity,  the  faulty  mode  of  dis- 
charging the  battery,  and  the  want  of  sensibility  in  the  thermometer. 
Latterly  the  first  two  causes  appeared  so  sufficient  to  me,  that  I  forgot 
the  third. 

Sir  William  characterizes  the  heat-experiments  of  Kinnersley  with 
the  thermometer  as  "  casual,"  ••  a  mere  coincidence."  '*  quite  a  se- 
condary affair,"  and  asserts  that  the  experiments  came  to  no  result, 
which  must  raise  the  astonishment  of  any  one  who  has  ever  even 
glanced  at  Kinnersley's  letter.  Kinnersley  invented  his  thermometer 
solely  with  the  view  of  refuting  an  opinion  of  Franklin's  regarding  the 
electrical  heat,  and  introduces  it  with  the  words,  "  it  fully  determines 
that  controverted  point,  whether  there  be  heat  in  the  electric  fire." 
He  deduces  from  his  experiments  the  important  point,  "  Hence  it  ap« 
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pears,  that  the  dectric  fire,  though  it  has  not  sensible  heat  when  in  • 
stateof  rest,  will,  by  its  violent  motion  and  the  resistance  it  meets  with» 
produce  heat  in  other  bodies  when  passing  through  them,  provided 
tiiey  be  small  enough.  A  large  quantity  will  pass  through  a  large 
wire  without  producing  any  sensible  heat ;  when  the  same  quantity 
passing  through  a  very  small  one,  being  then  confined  to  a  narrower 
passage,  the  particles  crowding  closer  together  and  meeting  with 
greater  resistance  will  make  it  red-hot  and  even  melt  it."  llie  cir- 
cumstance that  Franklin  regarded  the  experiments  without  the  ther- 
mometer as  more  demonstrative  than  those  made  with  it,  cannot 
justify  us  in  attributing  to  Kinnersley  the  object '^  of  measuring  "  the 
explosive  violence  of  the  discharge.*' 

Whether  Sir  William,  when  describing  his  thermometer,  was  or 
was  not  acquainted  with  Kinnersley's  thermometer  is  of  no  conse- 
quence now,  but  it  is  otherwise  when  he  describes  his  as  a  peculiar 
instrument,  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  Kinnersley's. 
Equally  inexcusable  is  his  cfauming  for  himself  (Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xi. 
p.  358)  a  method  of  measuring  electricity,  although  he  must  be 
aware  that  it  was  described  by  Haldane. 

Of  the  "perfect  accuracy"  of  his  unit- jar  Sir  William  is  so  entirely 
convinced,  that  he  prophesies  that  I  shall  soon  be  compelled  to 
recognize  it,  and  binds  himself  down  to  an  offer  which  I  vnll  not  be 
so  ungenerous  as  to  accept.  I  believe  that  I  can  prove,  finom  the 
quotation  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  that  Sir  William  has  no  correct 
conception  of  the  mode  of  action  of  his  unit- jar ;  and  I  repeat,  that» 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Leyden  jar  prevailing  at  the  present 
day,  the  measurement  with  the  unit-jar  is  inexact.  Experiments, 
therefore,  which  are  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  unit-jar,  must  de- 
monstrate the  incorrectness  of  the  theory  of  the  Leyden  jar,  or  they 
remain  valueless ;  for  no  physicist  wiU  employ  a  method  which  is 
theoretically  inaccurate,  when  he  has  a  theoretically  accurate  method 
at  his  commaud. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  William  Harris  ^ves  an  assurance,  which  I  read 
with  some  astomshment,  that  he  had  not  the  intention  of  personally 
affronting  me.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  found  *'  a  personal 
affront "  in  his  memoir,  but  a  not  quite  proper  mode  of  carrying  on 
a  scientific  discussion.  % 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Berkm,  August  22, 1856.  P.  Rixss. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  OZONE,  RELATING  TO  A  RECENT  PAPER  OF 
M.  CLOEZf.   BY  M.  BINEAU. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  every  chemist,  that,  under  very  various 
influences,  iodide  of  potassium  accompanied  by  starch  gives  rise  to 
a  blue  coloration,  and  no  one  can  have  supposed  that  the  so-called 
ozonometric  paper  of  M.  Schonbein  was  only  impressionable  by 
ozonized  oxygen.     But  M.  Sch5nbein  and  most  observers  who,  like 

*  With  hii  thermometer. 

t  See  Phil.  Mag.  for  September,  p.  237. 
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myself,  have  employed  his  paper  in  experiments  on  the  atmo- 
BpLere,  have  adopted  as  the  most  probable  opinipn  that  ivhich 
attributes  to  ozone  the  bluish  colour  produced  in  the  natural  atmo- 
sphere. The  probability  of  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  me  to  b6 
invalidated  by  the  results  of  M.  Cloez. 

Thu8» — 1.  At  a  distance  from  laboratories  or  workshops  whence 
hyponitric  acid  is  evolved^  the  existence  of  rutilant  vapours  in  the 
atmosphere  appears  to  me  very  improbable.  Again,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  nitric  acid  produced  by  storms  remains  long  without  being 
^eutralized,  either  by  ammonia,  or  by  the  lime  of  the  calcareous 
particles  which  float  in  the  air  in  most  countries ;  and  especially  I 
do  not  think  that  this  acid  exists  beyond  the  drops  of  rain,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  M.  Schonbein  has  reoonmiended  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  the  coloration  of  iodized 
starch  by  the  nitric  acid  existing  in  the  air  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed by  M.  Schonbein,  in  consequence  of  observations  made  by 
M.  Heller  at  Vienna.  The  latter  having  observed  the  nitrification 
of  potash  in  the  air,  attributed  this  effect,  and  also  the  spontaneous 
coloration  of  iodized  starch-paper,  to  atmospheric  nitric  acid.  But 
M.  Schonbein  ascertained  that  this  acid,  diffused  in  the  air  in  sufli- 
cient  quantity  to  redden  litmus  paper  rapidly,  acted  but  slowly  upon 
paper  with  iodized  starch;  from  which  he  concluded^ that  if  the 
natural  air  contains  minute  quantities  of  this  acid  insensible  to  lit- 
mus, they  can  have  no  action  upon  iodized  paper. 

2.  M.  Clo^z  has  observed  the  production  of  a  blue  colour  in  paper 
exposed  to  the  emanations  of  aromatic  plants;  but  is  it  not  the 
same  with  regard  to  phosphorus  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  oxidation  of 
this  body  accompanied  by  an  appearance  of  ozone,  when  the  too 
active  excess  of  the  phosphorized  vapours  does  not  destroy  the  effect 
first  produced  ?  and  do  we  there  attribute  the  coloration  of  the  paper 
to  other  bodies  than  ozone  ? 

3.  If  light  be  capable  of  giving  moist  air  the  property  of  acting 
upon  ozonometric  paper  oiSy  in  a  closed  space,  this  fact,  whatever 
interest  it  may  possess,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  usual  meteorolo- 
gical observations  relating  to  ozone.  I  may  add,  that  the  exposure 
of  the  paper  to  the  sun  has  one  incontestable  inconvenience,  that  of 
increasing  the  fugacity  of  the  colorations  produced,  by  the  too  rapid 
volatilization  of  the  iodine.  Therefore  I  have  always  recommended 
the  observers  who  have  lent  me  their  assistance  to  avoid,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  influence  of  the  direct  solar  rays. — Comptes  Rendu$,  July  21 » 
1856,  p.  162.  

NOTB  ON  THE  ENDOSMOSB  OF  OASES.       BY  J.  JAMIN. 

Dobereiner  once  filled  a  cracked  bell-glass,  standing  in  water  in  a 
pneumatic  trough,  with  hydrogen  gas.  Although  the  sides  of  the 
crack  were  very  closely  pressed  together,  the  hydrogen  filtered  slowly 
through  this  fissure  and  became  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  What 
was  remarkable  in  this  experiment  is,  that  during  the  issue  of  the 
hydrogen  a  partial  vacuum  was  produced  in  the  bell-glass,  and  that 
the  water  rose  several  inches  above  the  exterior  level.  This  inter- 
esting observation  was  not  then  carried  any  further,  but  M.  Magnus 
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afterwards  took  it  up,  using  designedly-cracked  glasses,  and  demon- 
strated that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hydrogen  escapes  outwards,  the 
air,  on  the  other,  travels  in  an  opposite  direction  and  penetrates  into 
the  glass.  By  placing  over  the  apparatus  an  uncracked  beU-glass,  so  as 
to  circumscribe  the  exterior  atmosphere,  Magnus  also  ascertained  that 
the  pressure  increased  in  the  air  whibt  it  diminished  in  the  hydrogen. 
There  were  therefore  here  two  gases  in  contact  through  a  capillary 
passage,  both  of  which  traversed^  this  communication  in  opposite 
directions  so  as  to  unite ;  and  the  hydrogen  filtering  more  rapidly 
than  the  air,  a  difference  of  pressure  was  soon  proved.  This  was, 
for  gases,  the  phsenomenon  of  endosmose  which  Dutrochet  had  de- 
tected in  liquids. 

Since  this  period  other  facts  of  the  same  kind  have  been  added  to 
those  just  referred  to.  Marianini  having  placed  a  soap-bubble  in- 
flated with  air  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  saw  it  increase  in  size  at  first, 
and  then  burst.  Other  experimenters  have  produced  the  endosmose 
of  gases  through  porous  vessels  or  thin  partitions,  and  the  general 
fact  has  been  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  although  no  convenient  pro- 
cess for  exhibiting  it  has  been  discovered,  and  nothing  has  led  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  remarkable  energy  with  which  it  is  produced.  I 
have  to  lay  before  the  Academy  a  certain  means  of  proving  this  en- 
dosmose and  studying  it  in  all  its  details. 

I  take  a  porous  vessel  of  unglazed  porcelain  intended  for  the  Bun- 
sen's  batteries,  wash  it  with  alcohol,  and  after  leaving  it  to  dry  for 
several  days,  lay  on  its  surface  a  coat  of  collodion  dissolved  in  setfaer, 
or  gutta-percha  in  sulphuret  of  carbon.  This  coat  must  be  very 
thin,  and  envelope  the  entire  surface  of  the  vessel  with  a  very  con- 
tinuous and  equal  varnish.  I  close  it  with  a  cemented  obturator, 
which  gives  passage  to  two  tubes,  of  which  one  bears  a  stopcock, 
whilst  the  other  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  about  3  metres  in  length. 
I  fix  the  whole  vertically  on  a  support,  when  the  apparatus  exhibits 
the  porous  vessel  at  its  upper  part,  and  the  two  tubes  descend  verti- 
c^y  from  it;  the  longer  of  these  dips  into  a  trough  filled  with 
water,  and  the  other,  which  bears  the  stopcock,  serves  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gases  to  be  studied.  I  now  pass  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  which  circulates  in  the  porous  vessel,  returns  by  the  long 
tube,  and  escapes  through  the  water  surrounding  its  base.  This 
current  of  gas  must  be  very  abundant,  and  be  maintained  for  several 
minutes ;  the  stopcock  is  then  closed. 

At  this  moment  the  pressure  diminiehes  in  the  porous  vessel,  the 
level  of  the  water  rises  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  in  twenty 
seconds  it  attains  a  maximum  height  which  varies  from  2  to  2*50 
metres.  The  liquid  soon  sinks  gradually,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
internal  pressure  has  again  become  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
.  In  its  intensity,  and  almost  in  its  rapidity,  this  experiment  is  equal 
to  that  with  cracked  glasses ;  it  shows  that  two  unequal  gaseous 
currents  are  established,  and  that  the  difference  of  pressure  which  is 
their  consequence  may  exceed  a  fifth,  and  attain  nearly  a  fourth  of 
an  atmosphere ;  and  as,  at  the  moment  when  the  maximum  is  ob- 
served, the  gases  are  already  mixed,  the  effect  perceived  is  inferior 
to  that  which  would  be  produced  if  these  gases  had  remained  pure. 
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It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  inverse  experiments  might  be 
made  with  equal  success.  The  porous  vase  might  be  surrounded 
with  hydrogen  and  filled  with  air,  when  the  interior  pressure  would 
increase  instead  of  diminish. 

Almost  all  the  gases  which  I  have  studied  furnish  the  same  mani- 
festations witli  less  energy,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  pressure 
always  diminished  with  the  gas  which  filters  best,  and  increased  with 
that  which  is  the  worst  to  filter.  These  experiments,  like  all  those 
on  the  endosmose  of  liquids,  must  be  explained,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
by  the  theory  proposed  by  M.  Magnus,  which  makes  endosmose 
depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  an  unequal  power  of  filtration  of  the 
two  liquids  in  presence ;  and  secondly,  on  a  special  force  which  sets 
them  in  motion, — a  force  which  may  be  an  affinity,  an  electrical 
action,  or  even  a  simple  molecular  action. — Comptes  Rendus,  July  28, 
1856,  p.  234. 

METEOKOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  AUG.  1856. 

Chiiwici. — August  1,  2.  Slight  haze :  very  hot.  3.  Hot  and  sultry.  4.  Over- 
cast :  very  hot.  5.  Cloudless  and  hot.  6.  Cloudy  :  slight  haze :  very  fine.  7. 
Clear :  hot  and  sultry.     8.  Cloudy :  overcast :  very  fine  :  rain.     9.  Slight  rain. 

10.  Cloudy  and  fine.  11.  Very  fine :  cloudy :  rain.  12.  Cloudy :  very  fine.  13. 
Very  hot :  heavy  rain  at  night.  14.  Cloudy  and  fine :  rain.  15.  Cloudy  and  fine. 
16.  Very  fine :  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  at  night.  17.  Slight  rain  at  half-past 
eight  A.M. :  excessively  heavy  raid  commenced,  nearly  an  inch  fell  in  one  hour : 
cloudy  at  night.  18.  Cloudy.  19.  Overcast :  rain.  20.  Foggy :  overcast :  heavy 
rain  at  night.  21.  Densely  clouded :  boisterous,  mth  heavy  clouds  and  showers. 
22.  Parti^y  overcast :  cloudy :  very  fine.  23.  Fine.  24.  Cloudy  and  fine.  25. 
Slight  showers.  26.  Very  fine.  27.  Uniformly  overcast :  very  fine.  28.  Cloudy 
and  fine:  rain.  29.  Very  fine.  30.  Slight  fog:  very  fine.  31.  Very  fine:  rain 
at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month    63*^*40 

Mean  temperature  of  Aug.  1855    00  "00 

Mean  temperature  of  Aug.  for  the  last  thirty  years      61  -97 

Average  amount  of  rain  in  Aug 2*413  inches. 

Bof /ofi.— Aug.  1—3.  Fine.  4.  Cloudy.  5,  6.  Fine.  7.  Fine :  thunder,  light- 
ning aud  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  8.  Viae,  9.  Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  10.  Cloudy. 
11, 12.  Fine.  13.  Cloudy.  14.  Cloudy:  rain  a.m.  15, 16.  Fine.  17.  Rain 
A.M.  and  P.M.  18.  Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  19.  Cloudy.  20.  Cloudy:  rain 
A.M.  and  P.M.  21.  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  22.  Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  23.  Cloudy. 
24.  Rain.  25.  Cloudy.  26.  Cloudy:  rain  p.m.  27.  Cloudy:  rain  a.m.  28. 
Cloudy :  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    29 — 31.  Cloudy. 

Sandufiek  Man$e,  Orkney, — ^Auff.  1.  Drizzle  am,  :  fog  p.m.  2.  Clesr^  fine  a.m.  : 
clear  p.m.  3.  Bright  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  4.  Bright  a.m.  :  clear,  fine,  aurora  p.m. 
5, 6.  Bright  A.M. :  clear,  fine  p.m.  7.  Bright  a.m.  :  cloudy»  fine  p.m.  8.  Cloudy 
A.M.  and  P.M.    9.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  cloudy,  fine  p.m.    10.  Bright  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m. 

11.  Drops  A.M. :  drizzle  p.m.  12.  Bright  a.m.  :  thunder-showers  p.m.  13.  Clear 
A.M. :  bright  p.m.  14.  Bright  a.m.  :  vapour,  fine  p.m.  15.  Damp  a.m.  :  drizzle  p.m. 
16.  Damp  a.m.  :  clear  p.m.  17—22.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.  23.  Cloudy  a.m.  : 
dondy,  drops  p.m.  24.  Bright  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  25.  Rain  a.m.  :  showers  p.m. 
26.  Showers  a.m.  :  drizzle,  showers  p.m.  27.  Cloudy  a.m.  and  p.m.  28.  Rain 
A.M. :  drops  p.m.  29.  Showers  a.m.  :  drops  p.m.  SO.  Clear  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m. 
31.  Bain  a.m.  :  clear,  aurora  p.m. 

Mean  temperature  of  Aug.  for  previous  twenty-nine  yean   ...  55°*03 

Mean  temperature  of  this  month     53-22 

Mean  temperature  of  Aug.  1855     56  *10 

Average  quantity  of  rain  in  Aug.  for  previous  sixteen  years ...      3*01  inches. 
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XLI.  A  Theory  of  the  Composition  of  Colours  on  the  Hypothesis 
of  Undulations.    By  Professor  Challis*. 

RECENT  experiments  have  added  largely  to  the  class  of  facts 
that  relate  to  the  composition  of  colours^  but  nothing,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  done  towards  explaining  the  facts 
by  any  theory  of  light.  The  undulatory  theory,  if  it  be  true, 
must  admit  of  this  application.  In  a  communication  to  the 
British  Association,  published  in  the  Report  of  1834  (p.  544)^ 
I  gave  explanations  in  accordance  with  that  theory  of  some  facts 
reukting  to  the  composition  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  so  far 
as  to  establish  a  presumption  that  an  cmalogy  exists  between  the 
composition  of  colours  and  the  composition  of  small  vibrations.  To 
this  subject  I  propose  now  to  recur. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  class  of  facts  to  be  explained 
which  must  first  be  noticed.  Colour  is  a  sensation,  not  a  mate-* 
rial  existence.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  corresponding  to  every 
sensation  of  colour  there  must  be  definite  physical  circumstances. 
But  experiment  has  proved  that  when  the  external  circumstances 
are  the  same,  the  sensations  are  not  always  the  same  in  different 
individuals.  The  difference  consists  for  the  most  part  in  the 
absence  in  some  of  sensations  perceived  by  the  majoritv,  as  in 
cases  of  colour-blindness.  Admitting,  for  the  moment,  the  truth 
of  the  undulatory  hypothesis  of  light,  the  undulations  of  the 
sether  may  be  conceived  to  excite  in  the  nerves  of  the  eye  vibra* 
tions  which  in  general  correspond  to  the  exciting  undulations^ 
but,  owing  to  peculiarity  of  organization,  may  in  some  cases 
deviate  from  this  normal  character;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag.  S,  4,  Vol.  12.  No.  80.  ^iw.  1856,  Z 
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that  if  the  parts  of  the  eye  were  acted  upon  by  the  aetherial  un- 
dalations  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  two  indiyiduals^  the 
sensations  would  hd  different.  Now  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  ought  to  be  capable  of  giving  a  reason  for  every  positive 
sensation  perceived  by  a  great  number  of  personsi  but  is  not 
required  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  sensation^  or  for  a 
different  sensation^  in  a  few  persons ;  because  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  these  exceptional  cases  are  due  to  causes  unconnected 
with  the  laws  of  setherial  undulations. 

In  the  undulatory  theory  of  lights  the  formula  which  expresses 
the  physical  circumstances  corresponding  to  the  sensation  of  a 
pure  colour  is  the  following^ — 

»=msin-^(«— a^+c), 

in  which  v  is  the  velocity  of  a  vibrating  element  of  the  aether  at 
the  distance  x  measured  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  motion 
from  a  fixed  origin^  and  at  the  time  t  reckoned  from  a  given 
epoch,  fit  is  its  maximum  velocity,  a  is  the  velocity  of  propagation 

of  the  undulations,  —  is  the  time  of  one  vibration  backwards  and 
a 

forwards,  and  c  is  a  constant  which  is  given  when  the  velocity  of 

vibration  is  given  at  a  given  position  and  a  given  instant.     The 

theory  assumes  that  the  colour-sensation  produced  by  a  simple 

series  of  undulations  depends  only  on  X. 

Hence  it  may  be  theoretically  inferred  that  the  colours  of  a 
pure  prismatic  spectrum  are  uncom  pounded.  For  experiment 
has  proved  that  both  the  colour  and  the  angle  of  refraction  for 
a  given  angle  of  incidence  depend,  the  substance  being  giveuj 
only  on  the  value  of  X ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows  from  the 
above  supposition  that  a  ray  of  definite  re/rMffibiliiy  i$  tmcom- 
paunded. 

This  is  so  strict  a  deduction  from  the  undulatory  theory,  that 
if  it  should  be  contradicted  by  facts,  that  theory  fails  in  limine* 
Two  kinds  of  facts  have  been  thought  to  contradict  it>  one  de- 
rived from  the  composition  of  colours,  the  other  from  phttnomena 
of  absorption.  The  objections  drawn  from  the  former  will  be 
met  in  the  course  of  this  communication  by  showing  that  the 
phsenomena  of  the  composition  of  colours  can  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  pure.  At 
present  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  pheenomena  of  ab- 
sorption. 

We  owe  to  Sir  David  Brewster  the  remarkable  discovery,  that 
a  ray  of  a  pure  spectrum,  on  entering  certain  absorbing  media 
which  do  not  allow  of  its  free  transmission,  may  give  rise  to  rays 
of  various  colours ;  and  to  Professor  Stokes  the  additional  du- 
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oovery,  that  this  effect  is  produced  even  by  rays  more  refrangible 
than  those  of  the  visible  spectrum.  This  property^  without  dimi- 
nishing the  intensity  of  the  colours  which  are  freely  transmitted^ 
causes  a  peculiar  dispersion  to  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
medium^  and  from  points  contiguous  to  the  surface^  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  which  may  be  modified  by  the  thickness  of  the 
absorbing  substance.  Do  these  facts^  it  may  be  asked,  prove 
that  a  ray  of  definite  refrangibility  is  composed  of  rays  of  differ** 
ent  colours  f  A  good  theory  of  light  ought  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  question*  Not  being  able  to  form  the  slightest  conception 
how  a  theory  of  light  which  makes  the  vibrations  of  individual 
atoms  of  the  «ther  the  exponents  of  visible  properties  of  light 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  point,  I  venture  to  state  that  the 
question  may  be  answered  if  the  undulatory  theory  be  based  on 
hydrodynamical  principles.  In  the  pages  of  this  Journal  I 
proved  long  since,  by  general  hydrodynamical  equations,  that 
the  function  which,  as  stated  above,  expresses  the  properties  of 
an  uncompounded  ray,  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  due  to  the  mode  of 
disturbance,  but  arises  oat  of  relations  of  a  compressible  fluid  to 
time  and  space,  which  are  shown  by  the  analysis  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  particular  disturbances.  Consequently  any  disturbance 
proper  for  producing  light  will  in  general  give  rise  to  rays  of  all 
refrangibilities.  When  a  ray  of  the  spectrum  enters  an  absorb- 
ing medium  whose  atomic  arrangetnent  does  not  allow  of  its 
transmission,  the  ray-undulations  must  be  broken  up,  and  the 
aether  suffers  disturbance  by  the  action  of  the  atoms  at  rest  on 
the  undulations,  as  really  as  when  atoms  by  their  motion  disturb 
the  aether  at  rest.  According  to  this  view,  the  generation  of  new 
light  in  an  absorbing  medium  does  not  prove  that  the  intromitted 
ray  was  compounded,  since  there  is  no  resolutfon  of  the  original 
ray,  but  a  new  disturbance.  Now  I  think  that  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  examination  of  spectra 
produced  by  absorbing  media,  received  this  new  (epipolic)  light 
in  conjunction  with  light  freely  transmitted ;  and  that,  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  colour  of  the  latter  appeared  modified. 
At  least  this  inference  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  experiments 
of  M.  Helmholts,  who  proved  that  the  modif]ring  light  is  decom- 
posable by  the  prism,  and  got  rid  of  the  effect  of  it  by  insulating 
as  much  as  possible  the  freely  transmitted  light  (see  Phil.  Mag. 
S.  4.  vol.  iv.  Dec.  1852).  ^ut  M.  Helmholtz  does  not  appear 
to  be  aware  that  the  experiments  he  made  to  account  for  what 
Sir  David  Brewster  saw,  were  proper  for  getting  rid  of  dispersed 
light  peculiar  to  absorbing  media,  which  originates  in  the  ab* 
Borbei  rays  and  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  absorption,  and 
that  the  insulation  of  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  media  was 
successful  in  removing  the  dispersed  light,  just  because  these 
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rays  do  not  give  rise  to  such  dispersion.  By  taking  into  aceonnt 
that  absorption  generates  in  greater  or  less  degree  epipolic  dis- 
persion, all  the  phaenomena  witnessed  by  the  two  experimenters 
may,  I  think,  be  explained  consistently  with  the  principle  that  a 
ray  of  definite  refrangibiUty  is  uncompounded.  I  proceed  now 
with  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  colours. 

The  analytical  formula  which  expresses  that  a  ray  is  com- 
pounded of  two  or  more  simple  rays  is  the  following : — 

r=msin  j-(flf— fl/+c)+fii^8in-r-7(«— a/+c)+  &c. 

Assuming  now  that  composition  of  colours  corresponds  to  com* 
position  of  setherial  undulations,  the  following  explanations  are 
given  by  the  undulatory  hypothesis  of  the  leading  facts  which  ob- 
servation has  established  respecting  the  composition  of  colours: — 

(1)  The  general  fact  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
cdours  is  explained  by  the  principle  of  the  coexistence  of  small 
vibrations  on  which  the  above  formula  depends. 

(2)  The  result  of  compounding  any  number  of  undulations 
for  which  \  is  the  same,  is  a  series  of  undulations  expressed  by 

the  formula  V=M  sin -^(;r— a/ +  C),  in  which  V  is  the  alge- 

braic  sum  of  the  separate  velocities,  and  M  is  a  function  of  m, 
m!f  &;c.,  and  of  the  phases  c*  cf,  &c.  of  the  component  undula* 
tions.  Accordingly  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  compo- 
sition of  rays  of  a  given  colour  produces  a  compound  ray  of  the 
same  colour.  The  coefficient  M,  which  involves  c,  (f,  &c.,  must, 
however,  be  distinguished  from  the  coefficient  m  of  a  simple 
series  of  undulations. 

(3)  If  the  values  of  t;  at  a  given  time  be  represented  by  the 
ordinates  of  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissae  are  the  values  of  x, 
this  curve  will  in  general  cut  the  axis  of  ^  in  a  great  number  of 
points  with  irregular  intervals  between  them.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  result  of  the  composition  of  the  diflFerent  rays  is  white 
light,  and  the  degree  of  whiteness  is  greater  the  greater  the  irre- 
gularity. There  is  here  a  strict  analogy  to  sound-sensations. 
As  sounds  are  not  all  musical,  so  light  is  not  all  coloured.  It 
may  be  admitted,  that  as  colour  in  a  siniple  ray  is  due  to  regu- 
larity of  wave-intervals,  so  in  every  instance  of  the  production 
of  colour,  the  sensation  is  due  to  some  species  of  regularity  of 
recurrence  in  the  waves.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
irregularity  to  which  whiteness  is  due  exists  whatever  epoch  be 
selected,  and  consequently  that  whiteness  is  independent  of  the 
phases  of  the  component  undulations.  This  is  known  to  be  the 
case  from  experience. 

(4)  The  effect  of  compounding  two  simple  colours  is  expressed 
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in  this  theory  by  the  formula 

r =m sin—  {x^at  +  c)  +m'  sin ^  {x-^at  +  d). 

liCt 

Then^  the  time  being  given^  the  expression  may  be  put  under 
the  form 

r=2msm(-Y-  +c,jco8l— j-  4-Cjl+/irSml -rj- +<?8  j. 

At  present  we  will  leave  out  of  consideration  the  term  contain- 
ing fi>  The  other  term  taken  by  itself  shows  that  the  axis  of  x 
will  be  cut  by  the  curve  at  a  series  of  points  separated  by  the 
common  interval  L^  which  is  an  harmonic  mean  between  X  and 
X'^  and  at  another  series  of  points  separated  by  the  common 
interval  /.  As  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  X  for 
light  is  nearly  that  of  3  to  2^  /  will  be  at  least  equal  to  5L. 
Hence  the  second  series  of  recurrences  will  always  be  slower  than 
the  first ;  and  in  case  X'  be  not  much  larger  than  X^  they  will  be 
much  slower.  The  following  considerations  will  show  that  in 
this  case  this  second  trigonometrical  factor  will  have  little  or  no 
flensible  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  compound  light.  *It  is  known 
from  experiment^  that  if  a  stream  of  light  be  interrupted  at  short 
intervals  by  breaks,  the  sensation  of  light  is  still  continuous. 
Suppose,  therefore,  the  parts  of  the  curve  contiguous  to  those 
points  of  its  intersection  with  the  axis  of  x  which  depend  on  the 
second  factor,  to  be  suppressed ;  the  remaining  portions  will  have 
the  quality  of  regularity  of  recurrence  which  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce colour,  and  the  colour  will  plainly  correspond  to  the  wave- 
length L,  which  is  intermediate  to  X  and  X'.  The  suppressed 
portions,  not  satisfying  the  condition  of  regularity  of  intervals, 
may  cause  a  sensation  of  whiteness,  and  thus  have  the  effect  of 
diluting  the  colour.  These  theoretical  deductions  agree  exactly 
with  a  law  first  given  by  Newton  as  a  result  of  experiment,  viz. 
that  '^  if  any  two  colours  be  mixed,  which  in  the  series  of  those 
generated  by  the  prism  are  not  too  far  distant  from  one  another, 
they,  by  their  mutual  allay,  compound  that  colour  which  in  the 
said  series  appeareth  in  the  midway  between  them.''  This  law 
is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Helmholtz.  (Phil.  Mag. 
S.  4.  vol.  iv.  p.  632.) 

According  to  the  theo^,  the  condition  that  m^w!  must  be 
approximately  fulfilled.  The  effect  of  the  term  containing  fi  will 
be  to  introduce  irregularity  of  intervals,  and  therefore  whiteness ; 
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and  if  /^  be  considerable^  the  whiteness  may  overcome  the  sensa* 
tion  of  colour.  Also  it  is  evident^  that^  to  produce  the  interme- 
diate colour^  the  quantities  of  the  two  colours  must  be  mixed  in 
certain  proportions.  The  effect  of  an  excess  of  one  of  the  colours 
will  be  to  alter  the  tint ;  but  as  the  change  of  tint  must  be  con* 
tinuous^  the  only  change  that  can  occur  is  an  approach  of  the 
compound  colour  to  that  of  the  rays  which  are  in  excess.  Speak- 
ing theoretically^  the  intermediate  colour  is  most  perfectly  pro- 
duced when  the  number  of  rays  of  each  kind  is  the  same^  and 
when  m^ni  for  each  pair  of  rays. 

(5)  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Sir  John  HerschePs 
Treatise  on  Light  (art*  516): — ^'Blue  and  yellow  combined 
produce  green.  The  green  thus  arising  is  vivid  and  rich ;  and^ 
when  proper  proportions  of  the  elementary  colours  are  used,  nio 
way  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prismatic  green.  Nothing  can 
be  more  striking,  and  even  surprising,  than  the  effect  of  mixing 
together  a  blue  and  yellow  powder,  or  of  covering  a  paper  with 
blue  and  yellow  lines  drawn  close  together  and  alternating  with 
each  other.  The  elementary  tints  totally  disappear,  and  cannot 
even  be  recalled  by  the  imagination.  One  of  the  most  marked 
facts  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  three  primary  colours,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  an  analysis  of  white  light  distinct  from  that  of 
the  prism,  is  to  see  the  prismatic  green  thus  completely  imitated 
by  a  mixture  of  adjacent  rays  totally  distinct  from  it  both  in 
refrangibility  and  colour.'^  According  to  this  statement,  a  mix- 
ture of  blue  and  yellow  powders  has  the  same  effect  as  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow  light ;  for  in  the  second  mode  of  making  the 
experiment,  it  is  clear  that  the  eye  receives  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  rays.  I  have  made  this  experiment  in  another  manner, 
by  placing  one  upon  the  other  two  pieces  of  blue  and  yellow  rib- 
bon, and  holding  them  up  to  the  light.  The  resulting  green  is 
very  decided,  and  is  plainly  due  to  a  mixture  of  lights.  M. 
Helmholtz  has  established  by  his  experiments,  that  the  mixing 
of  coloured  substances  produces  effects  different  from  those  of 
mixing  prismatic  colours,  and  in  particular  that  prismatic  blue 
and  yellow  do  not  produce  green,  or  only  a  greenish-white.  The 
existence  of  green,  in  however  small  a  degree,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  the  theory  ought  to  account  for,  and  which  in  fact  it  does 
account  for  in  the  manner  explained  in  art.  (4).  Why  the  green 
is  so  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  white  will  be  shortly  con- 
sidered. At  present  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  experi- 
ment above  adduced  proves  that  blue  and  yellow  light  may  pro- 
duce a  vivid  green.  Consequently  it  must  be  concluded  that  a 
difference  of  some  kind  distinct  from  tint  exists  between  the  blue 
and  yellow  of  that  experiment,  and  prismatic  blue  and  yellow. 
Now  the  theory  I  am  proposing  involves  a  mathematical  condition 
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whiob  points  to  such  a  difference.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the 
prismatic  colours,  the  condition  m=m'  may  be  less  exactly  ful- 
filled than  in  the  colours  of  substances.  A  probable  reason  may 
.  be  given  for  such  a  circumstance.  Sunlight  is  generated  within 
the  sun's  atmosphere  at  a  great  depth  below  the  exterior  bound- 
ary, and  the  ray^undulations  have  consequently  to  traverse  a 
medium  which  may  absorb  them  in  different  degrees  according 
to  the  value  of  \,  The  absorption  might  stifle  particular 
rays,  and  change  the  value  of  m  for  others;  and  if  one  colour, 
as  yellow,  were  transmitted  more  readily  than  the  rest,  the 
value  of  m  for  this  colour  would  be  larger  than  for  the  others, 
supposing  that  originaUv  m  was  the  same  for  aU.  Thus  the 
excess  ofbrightness  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
owing,  not  only  to  a  greater  number  of  yellow  rays,  but  also 
to  greater  intrinsic  brightness  of  each  yellow  ray.  Now  the 
coloured  light  of  substances,  though  derived  from  sunlight,  is  yet 
new  light,  because  it  is  produced  at  their  surfaces,  or  within  a 
small  depth  below  their  surfaces,  by  disturbances  of  the  solar 
undulations  similar  to  those  already  described  with  reference  to 
absorption,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  phsonomenon  of  the  like  kind, 
diffenng  only  in  degree.  This  terrestrial  Ught,  not  having  passed 
through  a  large  extent  of  atmosphere,  may  satisfy  the  condition 
msssm,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  solar  light,  for  which  the 
value  of  /t  in  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  rays  may  be  consider* 
able.  Such  a  difference  would  account  for  the  more  complete 
production  of  green  by  the  blue  and  yellow  of  terrestrial  sub- 
stances, than  by  the  blue  and  yellow  of  solar  light. 

Our  theory  shows  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to  conclude, 
from  even  a  perfect  imitation  to  the  sense  of  green  by  a  mixture 
of  yellow  ana  blue,  that  the  green  of  the  spectrum  is  a  compound 
colour, 

(6)  "  Bed  with  green  gives  a  yellow,  which,  less  saturated,  is 
paler  than  the  simple  yellow.''  ^' Green  gives  with  indigo  a 
bright  blue,  which,  however,  is  much  duller  and  whiter  than  that 
of  the  spectrum ;  with  violet  also  it  gives  a  bright  blue.''  (Helm- 
holtz,  Phil.  Mag.  pp.  525  and  526.)  These  facts,  which  relate 
to  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  are  in  accordance  with  the  theory. 
The  dullness  and  whiteness  of  the  resulting  colour  is  owing,  not 
only  to  the  difference  of  wave-lengths  of  the  components,  but 
also  to  difference  in  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  individual  rays. 
For  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  combination  of  colours,  the 
wave-lengths  of  which  differ  considerably,  the  result  is  more  de- 
cidedly coloured  in  the  above  instances  than  in  that  of  the  mix« 
ture  of  vellow  and  blue,  although  in  this  combination  the  differ- 
ence 01  wave-lengths  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  others.  The 
excess  of  whiteness  of  the  blue  and  yellow  compound  may  there- 
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fore  be  ascribed  toa  lai^  value  of /tii^  thatis,  toalargedifferenGe 
of  intrinsic  brightnesa  in  the  two  kinds  of  rays. 

(7)  The  following  is^  according  to  this  theoiy^  the  explanation 
of  the  complementary  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  We  have 
seen  that  when  the  ratio  of  X  to  X'  for  two  colours  does  not  differ 
much  from  a  ratio  of  equality^  the  result  of  combining  the  colours 
is  an  intermediate  colour  with  a  mixture  of  whiteneaa.  In  pro- 
poi*tion  as  that  ratio  deviates  more  from  a  ratio  of  equality^  the 
whiteness  will  increase^  because  those  points  of  intoaection  of  the 

representative  curve  which  depend  on  the  factor  cos  (  — r-  +c«) 

in  art.  (4)  will  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  and  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  irregularity*  Consequently  there  must  be 
some  ratio  of  X  to  X'  for  which  the  whiteness  so  predominates  as 
to  destroy  all  colour.  When  this  ratio  is  reached^  the  colours 
become  complementary.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  sensations,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  sensations  produced  by  undula- 
tions of  the  sether  have  some  analogy  to  sensations  produced  by 
undulations  of  the  air.  Bespecting  musical  sounds^  we  know 
that  if  X  and  X'  for  two  such  sounds  differ  very  little  from  each 
other^  the  result  of  the  combination  is  to  the  sense  musical.  On 
increasing  the  difference,  beats  begin  to  be  heard,  which  corre- 
spond to  incipient  whiteness.  On  still  further  increasing  the 
difference,  we  reach  complete  discord,  or  unmusical  noise,  answer- 
ing to  perfect  whiteness.  M.  Helmholtz  has  given  (Poggendorff'a 
Annalen,  vol.  xciv.)  the  following  interesting  results  respecting 
the  ratio  of  the  wave-lengths  of  complementary  colours : — 


Colour. 

WaTe-lengtb. 

Complementaiy 
colour. 

WaTe-Iength. 

Ratio  of  waTe- 
lengtha. 

Red. 

2485 

Green-blue. 

1818 

Id34 

Orange. 

9944 

Bliie. 

1809 

1-240 

Gold-yellow. 

2163 

Blue. 

1793 

1206 

Gold-yellow. 

2120 

Blue. 

1781 

1190 

Yellow. 

2095 

Indigo-blue. 

1716 

1-221 

Yellow. 

2085 

Indigo-blue. 

1706 

1-229 

Green-yellow. 

2082 

Violet. 

1600 

1-301 

These  experimental  results  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  complementary  colours  of  the  spectrum  varies  from 
about  the  ratio  of  4  to  3  for  red  and  green-blue,  to  about  the  ratio 
of  6  to  5  for  gold-yellow  and  blue.  The  production  of  whiteness 
with  a  less  difference  of  wave-lengths  in  one  combination  than 
in  another  would,  according  to  this  theory,  be  due  to  a  greater 
difference  of  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  component  rays.  We 
have  already  given  a  probable  reason  for  concluding  that  this 
difference  may  be  greatest  when  yellow^  the  predominant  colour 
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of  mmlight,  is  one  of  the  components.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  theory  of  there  being  no  prismatic  colour  complementary 
to  green  is^  that  there  is  no  colour  the  ratio  of  whose  wave-length 
to  that  of  green  can  be  expressed  by  sufficiently  low  numbers. 

(8)  Again,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  sound-sensations,  the 
combination  of  waves  whose  lengths  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3 
produces  hamumy ;  whilst,  according  to  this  theory  of  colour- 
sensations,  the  same  ratio  of  wave-lengths  of  yellow  and  blue 
results  in  whiteness,  which  is  analogous  to  unmusical  noise. 
There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  bearing  on  this  point  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  proceeding  to  still  greater 
differences  of  wave-lengths,  when  we  come  to  a  combination  of 
red  and  violet  colours,  the  ratio  of  whose  wave-lengths  is  nearly 
that  of  the  low  numbers  3  and  2,  the  result  is  purple,  a  decided 
colour,  in  which  the  eye  seems  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  com- 
ponents, as  the  ear  distinguishes  the  components  of  a  harmony. 
The  anidogy  to  sound  here  returns,  with  the  difference  that  light- 
harmony  does  not  appear  to  have  so  wide  a  range  as  sound-har- 
mony.  Possibly  rose  colour  may  be  a  harmonious  result  from  a 
mixture  of  wave-lengths  of  red  and  blue  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  8. 

(9)  The  method  of  combining  colours  by  a  painted  revolving 
disc,  and  that  of  receiving  in  the  same  direction  colours  trans^ 
mitted  through,  and  reflected  from,  plate-glass  (Helmholtz,  Phil. 
Mag.  p.  530),  are,  theoretically  speaking,  methods  of  varying 
the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  lands  of  rays,  and  the  value  of - 
the  difference  /t  for  each  pair.  In  the  case  of  tlie  revolving  disc, 
in  which  different  kinds  of  impulses  act  in  succession^  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  eye  in  the  compara- 
tively large  interval  between  one  kind  of  impulse  and  the  next 
succeeding  one,  is  equivalent  to  a  difference  in  the  values  of  m 
and  rn!  for  two  kinds  of  impulse  which  take  effect  simultaneously. 
The  amount  of  difference,  or  the  value  of  /^,  depends  on  the  velo- 
city of  the  motion  of  the  disc.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  suc- 
cessive impulses  can  in  no  case  be  exactly  equivalent  to  simul- 
taneous impulses,  because  in  the  former  the  individual  rajs  admit 
of  being  combined  so  that  the  intervals  between  the  mipulses 
will  be  different  for  each  pair.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  other  experiment,  when  the  intensities  of  the  two  parcels  of 
light  are  so  adjusted  that  neither  colour  is  predominant,  the 
values  of  m  and  m'  tat  the  individual  rays  will  generally  be  un- 
equal, because  the  intrinsic  intensity  of  a  reflected  ray  is,  cateris 
paribus^  less  than  that  of  a  transmitted  ray.  Hence  a  tendency 
to  whiteness  in  the  compound  may  be  expected. 

Several  other  inferences  drawn  by  M.  Helmholtz  from  his  expe- 
riments are  in  accordance  with  this  theory.  For  instance,  that  the 
extreme  colours  of  the  spectrum,  red  and  violet,  cannot  be  corn- 
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pletdy  imitated  by  any  combination ;  that  the  thoory  of  three 
primitive  colonrs  must  be  abandoned^  the  colours  produced  by 
the  combinations  of  any  three  being  not  so  pure  and  vivid  as 
those  of  the  spectrum ;  and  that  white  can  be  obtained  in  an 
infinite  number  of  ways  without  the  eye  being  able  to  distinguish 
one  white  from  another.  In  fact^  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
explanations  of  this  class  of  phsenomena  given  by  the  undulatory 
theory  may  be  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  its  truth.  No  other 
theory  of  light  has  made  the  least  approach  to  such  explanations. 

Cambridge  Observatory, 
October  10, 1856. 


XLII.  On  the  Application  of  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat 
to  the  Steam-engine.  By  R.  Clausius. 
[Continued  from  p.  266.] 
27.  ^T^HE  influence  exercised  by  the  difference  of  pressure  in 
X  the  boiler  and  cylinder  upon  the  work  performed  haa 
hitherto  been  most  completely  treated  of  by  Fambour  in  his  work 
on  the  Thiarie  dee  Machines  a  Vapeur.  Before  entering  upon  the 
subject  myself^  therefore^  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  most 
essential  parts  of  his  treatment^  altering  only  the  notation^  and 
neglecting  the  magnitudes  which  have  reference  to  friction.  By 
this  means  it  will  be  easier,  on  the  one  hand,  to  judge  how  far 
this  treatment  is  no  longer  in  accordance  with  our  more  recent 
knowledge  of  heat,  and,  on  the  other,  to  add  to  it  the  new 
method  of  treatment  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  substituted 
for  the  former  one, 

38.  The  two  laws  which,  as  was  before  mentioned,  were  for^ 
merly  very  generally  applied  to  steam,  form  the  basis  of  Pam« 
bourns  theory.  The  first  of  these  is  Wattes  law,  according  to 
which  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  is  constant. 
From  this  law  it  was  concluded,  that  when  a  quantity  of  steam 
at  its  maximum  density  is  enclosed  within  a  surface  impenetrable 
to  heat,  and  the  volume  of  the  enclosing  space  is  either  increased 
or  diminished,  the  steam  will  neither  become  over^heated  nor 
partially  condensed,  but  will  remain  precisely  at  its  maximum 
density  J  and  it  was  further  assumed  that  this  would  take  plaoe 
quite  independently  of  the  manner  in  which  the  change  of  volume 
occurred,  whether  thereby  the  steam  had,  or  had  not,  to  overcome 
a  pressure  corresponding  to  its  own  expansive  force.  Fambour 
supposed  that  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  da- 
ported  itself  thus ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  assume  that 
the  particles  of  water,  which  in  this  case  are  mixed  with  the 
steam,  could  exert  any  appreciable  influence. 

Further,  in  order  to  establish  a  more  accurate  relation  between 
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the  Yolome  and  the  temperature^  or  the  volmne  and  the  preiaare 
of  steam  at  a  maximum  density^  Pambour  applied^  secondly^ 
Mariotte^B  and  Gay-Lussac^a  laws  to  the  same.  If^  with  (jay- 
Lussac^  we  assume  the  volume  of  a  kilogramme  of  steam  at 
100°  C.^  and  at  its  maximum  density^  to  be  1696  cubic  metrea^ 
and  reflect  that  the  dorreaponding  presaure  of  one  atmosphere 
amounts  to  10^833  kilogrammes  on  every  square  metre,  then  from 
the  above  law  we  obtain  the  equation 

-  ^„   10333     273  +  /  .„. 

•-^•«'^---7~  •278  +  106'  •     •    •     •     <«^) 

where^  with  reference  to  the  same  units^  v  and/?  represent  the 
volume  and  the  pressure  corresponding  to  any  other  tempera^ 
ture  t.  Herein  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  in  place  o{p 
the  values  given  in  the  tension  series  in  order  to  have,  according 
to  the  above  assumption^  the  proper  volume  for  each  temperature, 
29.  In  order^  however^  to  be  able  conveniently  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  integral 

J'pdv, 

which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formula  for  the  work  done 
by  a  steam-engine^  it  was  necessary  to  find  the  simplest  possible 
formula  between  v  and  p  alone. 

If  j  by  means  of  the  ordinary  empirical  formulae  for  p^  the  tem- 
pei^ture  t  were  eliminated  from  the  above  equation^  the  results 
would  prove  to  be  too  complicated;  hence  rambour  preferred 
forming  a  special  empirical  formula  for  this  purpose,  to  which, 
according  to  the  process  of  Navier^  he  gave  the  following  general 
form : — 

-F?? <«•) 

wherein  B  and  h  are  eonatanta.  He  then  sought  to  determine 
*  these  constants^  so  that  the  volumes  calculated  from  this  formula 
might  agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  calculated  from  the 
Ibregoing  one.  As  fliia  could  not  be  done  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, however,  for  all  the  presaurea  which  occur  in  ateam-enginesy 
he  eatabliahed  two  different  formulas  for  machinea  mih  and  witk^ 
out  oondenser. 
The  first  of  theae  waa 

20000  ,oQ  \ 

which  agrees  best  with  the  above  formula  (28)  between  f  and  84 
atmoapherea ;  but  is  alao  applicable  for  a  aomewhat  wider  interval) 
from  about  ^  to  5  atmoapherea. 
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The  second,  for  maclimes  without  condensers,  is 

"=8^047' (29*) 

which  is  most  correct  between  2  and  6  atmospheres,  though  the 
range  of  its  applicability  extends  from  about  1^  to  10  atmo- 
spheres. 

80.  The  magnitudes  dependent  upon  the  dimensions,  of  the 
steam-engine,  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  work, 
shall  be  here,  somewhat  differently  from  Pambour's  method, 
represented  in  the  following  manner.  Let  tf  hie  the  whole  space 
left  free  to  the  vapour  during  a  stroke  in  the  piston,  the  viciooa 
space  being  also  included.  Let  the  vicious  space  form  a  frac- 
tional part  6  of  the  whole  space,  so  that  this  space  itself  will  be 
represented  by  et/,  and  that  described  by  the  surface  of  the  pis- 
ton by  (1— e)t^.  Further,  let  the  part  of  the  whole  space  left 
free  to  the  vapour  up  to  the  moment  of  disconnecting  the  cylinder 
and  boiler  (also  inclusive  of  vicious  space)  be  represented  by  enf. 
Consequently  the  space  described  by  the  surface  of  the  piston 
during  the  entrance  of  the  vapour  will  be  expressed  by  («— €)t/, 
and  that  described  by  the  same  during  expansion  will  be  (1  — 6)t/. 

In  order  to  determine,  in  the  next  place,  the  amount  of  work 
done  during  the  entrance  of  the  vapour,  the  pressure  acting  in 
the  cylinder  during  this  time  must  be  known.  This  is  at  any 
rate  smaller  than  the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  otherwise  no  influx 
of  vapour  could  occur ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  can- 
not in  general  be  stated ;  for  it  depends  not  only  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine,  but  also  upon  the  engine-driver,  how 
far  he  has  opened  the  valve  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  boiler, 
and  with  what  velocity  he  drives  the  machine.  These  things 
being  changed,  the  above  difference  may  vary  between  wide 
limits.  Further,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  need  not  be  oon- 
stant  during  the  whole  time  of  influx,  because  the  velocity  of  the 
piston  may  vary,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  influx  onfice  left  < 
free  by  the  valve  or  the  slide. 

With  respect  to  the  last  circumstance,  Pambour  assumes  that 
the  mean  pressure  to  be  brought  into  caleulation  in  determining 
the  work  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  be  set  equal  to  that  whi<£ 
exists  in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  influx,  and  at  the  moment 
of  disconnexion  from  the  boiler.  Although  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  introduce  such  an  assumption — which  is  only  adopted 
for  numerical  calculation  in  the  absence  of  more  certain  data — at 
once  into  the  general  formulae,  yet  here,  whilst  explaining  his 
theory,  I  must  adopt  his  method. 

Pambour  determines  the  pressure  existing  in  the  i^linder  at 
the  moment  of  disconnexion  by  means  of  the  relation,  established 
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by  himy  between  volume  and  pressure;  assuming  at  the  same 
time  that  the  quantity  of  steam  which  passes  from  the  boiler 
into  the  cylinder  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
which  passes  during  a  stroke  of  the  piston^  is  known  from  special 
observations.  As  before,  we  will  represent  by  M  the  whole  mass 
which  enters  the  cylinder  during  a  stroke,  and  by  m  the  vaporous 
part  of  the  same.  As  this  mass,  of  which  Pambour  only  con- 
siders the  vaporous  part,  fills  the  space  eif  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
connexion;  we  have^  according  to  (29),  the  equation 

where /^s  represents  the  pressure  at  the  same  moment.  From 
this  equation  we  deduce 

i*-^-* m 

Multiplying  this  magnitude  by  («— €)t^,  the  space  described 
by  the  surface  of  the  piston  up  to  the  same  moment,  we  obtain 
the  following  expression  for  the  first  part  of  the  work : — 

Wi=m.B.^-i/(tf-6)J.       .     .     (81) 

The  law  according  to  which  the  pressure  changes  during  the 
expansion  which  now  follows,  is  also  given  by  equation  (29).  If 
at  any  moment  v  represents  the  variable  volume,  andj9  the  cor- 
responding pressure,  then 

^^fn%o      , 

This  expression  must  be  substituted  in  the  integral 

fpio, 

and  the  integration  effected  between  the  limits  !?=«?' andvs=t/; 
whence,  as  second  part  of  the  work,  we  obtain 

W3=mB.logi-t/(l-^)*.    .     .     .     (32) 

In  order  to  determine  the  negative  work  done  by  the  reacting 
pressure  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  this  reaction  must 
itself  be  known.  Without  at  present  inquiring  into  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  reaction  and  the  pressure  in  the  con- 
denser, we  will  represent  the  mean  reaction  by  p^,  so  that  the 
work  done  by  it  will  be  expressed  by 

W3=-i/(]-6);;o. (88) 

There  yet  remains  the  work  necessary  to  convey  the  quantity 
M  of  liquid  back  again  into  the  boiler.    Pambour  has  not  sepa* 
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rately  considered  this  work,  but  has  included  it  in  the  friction 
of  the  machine.  As  I  have  included  it  in  my  formulie,  however^ 
in  order  to  have  the  cycle  of  operations  complete,  1  will  also  here 
add  it  for  the  sake  of  easier  comparison.  As  shown  by  equations 
(21)  and  (22),  established  in  a  former  example,  this  work  will  on 
the  whole  be  expressed  by 

W,=  -M«r(;,,-Po), (34) 

where  /?,  and  p^  respectively  represent  the  pressures  in  the  boiler 
and  condenser.  This  expression,  it  is  true,  is  not  quite  correct 
for  our  present  case,  because  by  p^  we  do  not  understand  the 
pressure  in  the  condenser  itself,  but  in  the  parts  of  the  cylinder 
in  communication  with  the  condenser.  Nevertheless  we  will 
retain  the  expression  in  its  present  form,  for  owing  to  the  small* 
ness  of  a-,  the  whole  expression  has  a  value  scarcely  worth  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  inaccuracy,  being  again  small  in  comparison 
to  the  value  of  the  expression  itself,  may  with  still  greater  im- 
punity be  disregarded. 

By  adding  these  four  separate  amounts  of  work  together,  we 
find  the  whole  work  done  during  the  circular  process  to  be 

W=».b(^  +logl)  -^{l^e){b+p^)-Ua{p^-po).  (35) 

81.  If,  lastly,  we  wish  to  refer  the  work  to  the  unit  of  weight 
of  vapour  instead  of  to  a  single  stroke,  during  which  the  quan- 
tity m  of  vapour  acts,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  foregoing  value 

by  m.    We  will  put  /  in  place  of  the  fraction  — ,  which  expresses 

the  relation  which  the  whole  mass  entering  the  cylinder  bears  to 
the  vaporous  part  of  the  same,  and  whose  value  is  consequently 

a  little  greater  than  unity ;  V  in  place  of  the  fraction  — ,  or  the 
whole  space  offered  to  the  unit  of  weight  of  vapour  in  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  W  in  place  of  the  fraction  — ,  or  the  work  correspond- 
ing to  the  unit  of  weight  of  vapour.    We  thns  obtain 

^=•^('"1^  +^^87)  -V(l-6)(A+po)-M/^i-Po)-    (XII) 

Onlv  one  term  of  this  equation  depends  upon  V,  and  it  con- 
tains V  as  factor.  As  this  term  is  negative,  it  follows  that  the 
work  which  we  can  obtain  from  the  unit  of  weight  of  vapour  is, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  greatest  when  the  volume 
offered  to  the  vapour  in  the  cylinder  is  smallest.  The  least  value 
of  this  volume^  which  we  may  approach  more  and  more  although 
we  may  never  quite  reach,  ia  that  which  is  found  by  assuming 
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that  the  machine  goes  bo  dowly^  or  that  the  influx  canal  is  so 
wide,  that  the  same  prei0nre/i|  exists  in  the  cylinder  as  in  the 
boiler.  This  case  therefore  gives  the  maximum  of  work.  If 
with  equal  influx  of  vapour  the  velocity  of  motion  is  greater,  or 
with  equal  velocity  of  motion  the  influx  of  vapour  is  smaller,  we 
obtain  from  the  same  quantity  of  vapour  a  less  quantity  of  work. 

82.  Before  we  now  proceed  to  consider  connectedly  the  same 
series  of  processes  according  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  it 
will  be  best  to  submit  one  of  the  same,  which  requires  especial  in* 
vestigation,  to  a  separate  treatment  in  order  at  once  to  establish 
the  results  which  have  reference  thereto.  I  refer  to  the  mUrance 
qfwqHnar  into  the  vicUnu  tpsce  and  into  the  cyfifufer,  when  it  hoe 
there  to  overcome  a  emaUer  preenre  than  that  with  which  it  woe 
/breed  out  of  theboUer.  In  this  investigation  I  can  proceed  ao- 
ocHrding  to  the  same  principles  as  those  which  I  have  empk>yed 
in  a  former  memoir*  when  treating  similar  oases* 

The  vapour  from  the  boiler  first  enters  the  vicious  space,  here 
compresses  the  vapour  of  small  density  which  still  remains  from 
the  former  stroke,  fills  up  the  space  thus  becoming  free,  and 
then  presses  against  the  piston,  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
assumed  comparatively  small  charge,  recedes  so  quickly  that  the 
vapour  cannot  follow  it  quickly  enough  to  reach  the  same  den- 
sity in  the  cylinder  as  it  had  in  the  boiler. 

if  saturated  vapour  alone  issued  from  the  boiler,  it  must  undw 
such  circumstances  become  over^heated  in  the  cylindar,  for  the 
vie  viva  of  the  entering  mass  is  here  converted  into  heat ;  as  the 
vapour,  however,  caiTies  with  it  some  finelv  divided  drops  of 
water,  a  part  of  the  latter  will  be  evaporated  by  the  surplus  heat, 
and  thus  the  remaining  vapour  will  be  maintained  in  its  saturated 
condition. 

*  "  TTeber  das  Verkalteii  des  Dftmpfes  bei  der  Aasdehfiiing  unter  veMehie- 
denenUnaMtandcn,"  Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  Ixjodi.  p.  263.  With  referenoe  to  thk 
memoir,  wnd  to  a  notios  connected  thtfewitn,  which  appeared  in  the  Philo* 
Bophical  Magazine,  Helmholtz^in  hit  report  published  in  tktFortsohritten  der 
Pnjfsik,  hy  the  Physical  Society  of  Berfin  (years  1850  and  1851,  p.  582),  is  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  is  in  many  points  incorrect.  I  have  not,  however, 
b«ea  able  to  understand  the  reasons  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  opimon. 
Views  are  ascribed  to  me  which  I  never  held,  and,  on  the  other  handitheorema 
enunciated  which  I  never  disputed,  and  which,  indeed,  partiaUy  constitute  the 
basis  upon  which  my  own  researches  in  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  are 
founded ;  at  the  same  time  so  great  a  generality  is  maintained  throughout, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  recognize  now  far  those  fiews  ought  to  rollow 
from  my  words,  and  these  theorems  contradict  mv  oondusioDs.  I  do  not 
therefore  feel  myself  called  upon  to  defend  my  former  researches  against 
this  eensure.  As  the  following  development,  however,  rests  preciseljp^  upon 
the  same  views  which  before  served  me,  Helmholtz  will  probably  again  find 
the  same  inaccuracy  of  principle.  In  such  a  case  I  shall  look  forward  to 
his  objections,  and  request-  bun  merely  to  enter  somewhat  mora  specially 
iatp  the  snliject. 
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We  must  now  consider  the  following  problem : — Given,  first, 
the  initial  condition  of  the  whole  mass  under  consideration,  viz, 
that  which  was  previously  in  the  vicious  space,  as  well  as  that  more 
recently  arrived  from  the  boiler-,  secondly^  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pressure  acting  upon  the  piston  during  the  entrance 
of  the  vapour',  and  thirdly,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the 
moment  of  cutting  off  the  same  from  the  boiler :  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  mass  in  the  cylinder  at  this  moment  is  vaporous, 

33.  Let  /i  be  the  whole  mass  in  the  vicious  space  before  the 
entrance  of  the  fresh  vapour,  and,  for  the  sake  of  generality,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  part  fi^  of  it  is  vaporous  and  the  rest  liquid. 
For  the  present  let  p^  and  Tq  represent  respectively  the  pressure 
of  this  vapour  and  its  corresponding  absolute  temperature,  with- 
out implying,  however,  that  these  are  exactly  the  same  values  as 
those  which  refer  to  the  condenser.  As  before,  p^  and  T|  shall 
be  the  pressure  and  temperatore  in  the  boiler,  M  the  mass 
issuing  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and  m^  the  vaporous 
part  of  the  latter.  As  we  have  already  remarked^  the  pressure 
%ipon  the  piston  daring  the  entrance  of  the  vapour  need  not  be 
constant.  The  mean  pressure  p/^  may  be  defined  as  that  by  which 
the  space  described  by  the  surface  of  the  piston,  daring  the  en- 
tsance  of  the  vapour,  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  work  as  is  actudly  done  with  the  variable  pressure*  Further, 
let  j99  and  Tg  be  the  pressure  and  corresponding  temperature  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  moment  of  cutting  it  o£f  from  the  boiler; 
and  lastly,  m^  the  magnitude  to  be  determined,  that  is  to  say, 
the  vaporous  part  of  the  whole  mass  M-f /^  now  in  the  cylinder. 

To  determine  this  magnitude,  let  us  conceive  the  mass  M+A^ 
reduced  in  any  manner  to  its  original  condition.  For  instance, 
thus :  let  the  vaporous  part  m^  be  condensed  in  the  cylinder  by 
depressing  the  piston,  whereby  we  shall  suppose  that  the  latter 
can  also  enter  the  vicious  space.  At  the  same  time  let  heat  be 
constantly  withdrawn  from  the  mass  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
temperature  T,  may  remain  constant.  Then  of  the  whole  liquid 
mass,  let  the  part  M  be  forced  back  into  the  boiler,  where  it  may 
assume  its  original  temperature  T|.  By  this  means  the  condition 
of  the  mass  within  the  boiler  is  the  same  as  it  originally  was,  for 
of  course  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  precisely  the  same  mass 
m„  which  was  before  vaporous,  is  again  so  now,  or  whether  an- 
other  equally  great  mass  has  taken  its  place.  With  respect  to 
the  remaining  part  /^,  let  it  be  at  first  cooled  in  the  liquid  state 
from  Tg  to  Tq,  and  at  this  temperature  let  the  part  /^  become 
vaporous,  to  do  which  the  piston  must  recede  so  that  this  vapour 
can  again  occupy  its  original  volume. 

34.  In  this  manner  the  mass  M+/a  has  gone  through  a  com- 
plete circular  process,  to  which  we  may  apply  the  theorem,  that 
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the  sam  of  all  the  quantities  of  heat  received  by  the  maas  daring 
a  circular  process  must  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  amount  of 
external  work  thereby  performed. 

The  following  quantities  of  heat  have  been  successively  con* 
sumed: — 

(1)  To  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass  M  in  the  boiler  ivom, 
T^  to  T|^  and  at  the  latter  temperature  to  evaporate  the  part  oin 

iKir, +  Mr(Ti^Ta). 

(2)  To  condense  the  part  m^  at  the  temperature  T^, 

(8)  To  cool  the  part  ft  from  Tj  to  Tq, 
-,ic(T,-To). 
(4)  To  evaporate  the  part  /^q  at  the  temperature  T^^, 

Hence  the  total  quantity  of  heat^ 

Q=miri-.»y,+Mo(T,-T^+M^o-/^(T4-To).  .     (86) 

The  quantities  of  work  may  be  found  as  follows : — 

(1)  In  order  to  find  the  space  described  by  the  surface  of  the 
piston  during  the  entrance  of  the  vapour,  we  know  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  whole  mass  M +/^  occupies  the  space 

jngMj-f  (M4-/*)<r. 

From  this  we  must  deduct  the  vicious  space.  As  at  the  com* 
mencement,  this  was  filled  by  the  mass  fi,  of  which  fi^  was  vapo- 
rous^ at  the  temperature  Tq,  its  volume  is 

Deducting  this  from  the  foregoing  magnitude,  and  multiplying 
the  di£ference  by  the  mean  pressure  p^^  we  have  for  the  first 
amount  of  work, 

(mjtta  +  Mo— /io«oyr 

(2)  The  work  expended  in  condensing  the  mass  m^  is 

(8)  In  forcing  back  the  mass  M  into  the  boiler, 

— -Moyj. 
And  (4).  In  evaporating  the  part  /Aq, 

By  adding  these  four  magnitudes,  we  obtain  for  the  whole  workW 
the  following  expression : — 

'W=^m^{ff^-^p^-'Ua{pi-pl^)-fi^{p^''-Po).   .     (37) 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  80.  Nov.  1856.  2  A 
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If  in  the  equation  (1),  which  was 

we  substitute  the  values  of  Q  and  W  thus  found,  and  then  bring 
the  terms  involving  m^  to  one  side  of  the  equation,  we  have 

n^[r^+  Au^{pf,  ^p^]  =m,r,  +  Mc{T,^T^  +/Vo-/^(T8-To) 
+  A|^o^(//i-;)o)+AMcr(/>,-y,) (XIII) 

By  means  of  this  equation  the  magnitude  m^  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  other  magnitudes,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  given. 

35.  If  the  mean  pressure //|  were  considerably  greater  than 
the  final  pressure  p^  it  might  happen  that  the  value  of  m,  would 
be  less  than  mj +/i^  which  would  denote  that  apart  of  the  vapour 
originally  present  had  become  condensed.  This  would  be  the 
case,  for  instance,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that,  during  the  time 
the  vapour  was  entering  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  there  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  boiler,  and  that  by  the  expansion  of 
this  vapour  already  in  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  ultimately  sunk 
to  the  smaller  value /7<|.  On  the  contrary,  if //|  were  but  a  Uttle 
greater,  or  indeed  smdler  than  p^  then  for  m^  we  should  find  a 
value  greater  than  nii+fiQ,  The  latter  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  rule  in  steam-engines,  and  amongst  others  it  holds  for  the 
special  case  of  pfy:=p^  assumed  by  Pambour. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  results  which  differ  essentially  from 
Pambour's  views.  Whilst  he  assumes  that  the  two  different 
kinds  of  expansion  which  successively  take  place  in  the  steam- 
engine  are  governed  by  one  and  the  same  law,  according  to  which 
the  original  quantity  of  vapour  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished, 
but  always  remains  exactly  at  its  maximum  density,  we  have  found 
two  different  equations  which  point  to  different  deportments.  By 
the  equation  (XIII),  fresh  vapour  must  be  produced  by  the  first 
expansion  during  the  entrance  of  the  steam;  and  according  to 
the  equation  (VII),  a  part  of  the  then  existing  vapour  must 
become  condensed  when  the  further  expansion  takes  place,  after 
disconnecting  the  cylinder  and  boiler,  during  which  time  the 
work  done  by  the  vapour  corresponds  to  its  frdl  expansive  force. 

As  these  two  opposite  actions,  consisting  of  an  increase  and  a 
diminution  of  vapour,  which  must  also  exercise  opposite  influ- 
ences on  the  work  performed  by  the  machine,  partially  cancel 
one  another,  the  ultimate  result  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  approximately  the  same  as  that  to  which  Fambour's  simpler 
assumption  leads.  We  must  not,  however,  on  this  account  ne- 
glect to  consider  this  difference  when  once  estabUshed,  especially 
if  we  wish  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  a  change  in  the  construc- 
tion or  driving  of  the  steam-engine  will  affect  the  magnitude  of 
its  work. 
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86.  According  to  what  was  said  in  §  8^  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine  the  uncompensated  transformation  which  occurs  in  the  ex« 
pansion  by  referring  the  integral  contained  in  the  equation 


--j"¥ 


to  the  several  quantities  of  heat  expressed  in  §  34. 

The  quantities  of  heat  m|rp  —m^^  and  fi^Q  are  imparted  at 
the  constant  temperatures  Ti^  T,,  and  T^,  so  that  these  parts  of 
the  integral  are^  respectively^ 


^1^1  ^9^9      ftTid'5^ 

T,  '     .     T,  '  """^  To  • 


The  parts  of  the  integral  arising  from  the  quantities  of  heat 

Mo(Tj— -T,)  and  /ac(T9— T^),  are  founds  by  the  method  adopted 

in  §  23,  to  be 

T  T 

Mclog^  and  -/xtflog^. 

By  putting  the  sum  of  these  magnitudes  in  place  of  the  above 
integral,  we  obtain  for  the  lincompensated  transformation  the 
value 

N=-^+^-Mclog^;-.^+^log^.    .     (88) 

87.  We  can  now  return  to  the  complete  circular  process  which 
occurs  in  an  acting  steam-engine,  and  consider  the  several  parts 
of  the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

The  mass  M,  of  which  the  part  my  is  vaporous  and  the  rest 
liquid,  issues  from  the  boiler,  where  the  pressure  is  supposed  to 
be/>|,  into  the  cylinder.  As  before,  the  mean  pressure  acting  in 
the  cylinder  during  this  time  shall  be//|,  and  the  final  pressure/?^ 

The  vapour  now  expands  until  its  pressure  sinks  from  J9g  to  a 
given  value />3,  and  consequently  its  temperature  from  T^  to  Tg, 

After  this  the  cylinder  is  put  in  communication  with  the  con- 
denser, where  the  pressure  is/)^,  and  the  piston  returns  through 
the  whole  of  the  space  it  has  just  described.  When  the  motion 
is  somewhat  quick,  the  reaction  which  it  now  experiences  will  be 
somewhat  greater  than/^g ;  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  value, 
we  will  represent  the  mean  reaction  by//o. 

Similarly,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  which  remains  in  the 
vicious  space  after  the  piston^s  motion  is  completed  will  not  ne- 
eessarily  be  equal  either  to  p^  or  to  pf^,  and  must  consequently 
be  represented  by  another  symbol  j^^q.  It  may  be  greater  or  less 
than^o,  according  as  the  eommunication  with  the  condenser  is 
ent  off  somewhat  before,  or  somewhat  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
piston's  motion ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  vapour  would  be  a  little 

2A2 
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further  compressed^  whereas  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  time 
to  expand  a  little  more  by  partially  passing  into  the  condenser. 

Lastly,  the  mass  M  is  conveyed  back  from  the  condenser  into 
the  boiler,  when,  as  before,  the  pressure  Pq  acts  favourably,  and 
the  pressure  p^  has  to  be  overcome. 

38.  The  expressions  for  the  amounts  of  work  done  in  these 
processes  will  be  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  simpler  case  before 
considered,  except  that  a  few  simple  changes  in  the  indices  of 
the  letters  will  have  to  be  made,  and  the  magnitudes  which  refer 
to  the  vicious  space  will  have  to  be  added.  In  this  manner  we 
obtain  the  following  equations. 

For  the  time  during  which  vapour  passes  into  the  cylinder^  we 
have,  according  to  §  34, 

W,  =  (waU8  +  Mcr-/^yyyi,       .     .     .     (39) 

where  ti^'o  is  simply  substituted  for  Uq. 

By  putting  M +/bi  in  place  of  M,  we  have,  from  equation  (IX), 
for  the  expansion  from  the  pressure  p^  to  the  pressure  p^ 

For  the  return  of  the  piston,  during  which  time  its  surface  tra- 
verses the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  mass  M+/a  at  the  pres- 
sure/^g,  diminished  by  the  vicious  space  fiffl/'o+f^f  ^^  ^^^^ 

W3=-(m3«8  +  Mcr-/i^u''oVo.  •  •  •  (41) 
Lastly,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mass  M  back  into  the  boiler, 
we  have 

W^=-Mcr(;;,-j,o) (42) 

Consequently  the  whole  work  is 

W=hm^^^m^^+{U^f^)c{T^^T,)]+m^u^{pf,^p^  ] 

h  (48) 
+^«8(P8-yo) -Mcr(;>i -^i +;/o-;?o) -Mo<(yx-JP'o)  J 

The  masses  m^  and  m^  which  are  here  involved,  are  given  by 
ike  equations  (XIII)  and  (VII),  if  in  the  former  we  put^^  in 
the  place  otp^,  and  change  the  magnitudes  T^,  r^,  and  ti^  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  in  the  latter  we  substitute  M+/i  for  M. 
Nevertheless,  although  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  m^  and  m^  by 
means  of  these  equations,  I  will  here  merely  replace  m,  by  its 
value ;  it  being  more  convenient  in  calculation  to  consider  the 
equation  which  thus  results  in  connexion  with  the  two  befcMre 
obtained.  The  following,  therefore,  is  the  most  general  form  of 
the  system  of  equations  which  serve  to  determine  the  work  of 
the  steam-engine :— • . 
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W'=  j[»«,r,-»Va+Mc(T,-Ts)  +f^'o-M'Ss'''^'o)] 
+m»^6iP8-I^o)  +/*o«'o(i''o-/o)-Mff(i>'o-/'o) 

-^(T,-T"o)  +  AA*o«"o(y,  -A) + AM«r(p,  -y,) 
^  =  ^+(M+M).log|. 

39.  Before  endeavouring  to  render  these  equations  more  con- 
venient for  application^  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  show 
how^  for  an  imperfect  steam-engine^  the  same  expressions  may 
be  arrived  at  by  a  method  before  alluded  to^  and  opposite  to  the 
one  just  applied.  In  order  to  avoid  prolixity  in  this  digression^ 
however,  we  will  only  consider  two  of  the  imperfections  provided 
for  in  the  above  equations,  viz.  the  presence  of  vicious  space,  and 
the  existence  of  a  smaller  pressure  in  the  cylinder  than  in  the 
boiler  during  the  time  that  the  vapour  is  passing  into  the  former. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  assume  the  expansion  to  be  com- 
plete, therefore  TgsT^,  and  the  magnitudes  T^,  T'^,  and  T"o  to 
be  equal. 

In  this  determination  we  shall  have  to  employ  the  equation  (2)^ 
to  which  we  will  give  the  following  form : — 

The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  denotes 
the  work  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  employed  quantity 
of  heat  Qi,  which  in  our  case  is  represented  by  m^r^  +  Mc(Ti — Tq), 
did  not  two  imperfections  exist.  This  term  has  been  already 
calculated  in  §  23,  and  found  to  be 

i[».ir.  +  Mc(T,-To)-To(^+McIog|)]. 

The  second  term  denotes  the  loss  of  work  caused  by  those  two 
imperfections.  The  magnitude  N  contained  therein  has  been 
calculated  in  §  36,  and  is  represented  by  the  expression  in  equa- 
tion (38). 

Substituting  these  two  eirpressions  in  the  foregoing  equation, 
we  have 

W'=  i[m»r,-^^,+Mc(Ti--To)-(M  +  M)cTolog^  +^0^0].  (44) 

That  this  equation  actually  coincides  with  the  equations  (XIV), 
may  be  easily  seen  by  using  the  third  in  order  to  eliminate  m^ 
from  the  first,  and  then  setting  T3=To=T'o=T"o. 

In  the  same  manner  we  might  make  allowance  for  the  loss  of 
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work  occasioned  by  incomplete  expansion.  To  do  bo  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  uncompensated  transformation 
produced  in  the  passage  of  the  vapour  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
condenser^  and  to  include  the  same  in  N.  By  this  calculation, 
which  need  not  here  be  executed,  we  obtain  precisely  the  exprea- 
sion  for  the  work  which  is  given  in  (XIV). 

40.  In  order  next  to  be  able  to  apply  the  equations  (XIV)  to 
a  numerical  calculation,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  determine 
the  magnitudes  //j,  //q,  and  /?%  more  precisely. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  varies  during  the  entrance  of  the  steam,  no  general  law 
ean  be  instituted,  because  the  entrance  canal  is  opened  and  closed 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways  in  different  machines.  Hence  no  defi- 
nite universal  value  can  be  found  for  the  relation  between  the 
mean  pressure  pf^,  and  the  final  pressure  p^  as  long  as  the  latter 
is  strictly  interpreted.  Nevertheless  this  will  be  possible  if  the 
signification  otp^  be  slightly  changed. 

.  The  cylinder  and  boiler  cannot  of  course  be  instantaneously 
disconnected ;  more  or  less  time  is  always  required  to  move  the 
necessary  valves  or  slides,  and  during  this  interval  the  vapour  in 
the  cylinder  expands  a  little,  because,  the  orifice  being  diminished, 
die  steam  which  enters  is  less  than  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  velocity  of  the  piston.  In  general,  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  pressure  is  already  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  mean  pressure  y,. 

But  if,  in  calculation,  instead  of  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
end  of  the  time  necessary  for  closing  the  entrance  canal,  we  allow 
ourselves  a  little  freedom  in  fixing  the  time  of  disconnexion,  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  other  values  for^,-  ^®  ^^^  imagine  the 
point  of  time  so  chosen,  that  if,  previously  to  the  same,  the  whole 
mass  M  had  entered,  the  pressure  at  that  moment  would  have 
been  precisely  equal  to  the  mean  pressure  calculated  up  to  the 
same  time.  By  thus  substituting  the  more  defioiite  momentary 
disconnexion  in  place  of  the  actual  gradual  one,  we  incur  but  an 
insignificant  error,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  work  is  concerned. 
We  may  therefore  adopt  this  modification  of  Pambour's  assump- 
tion, and  set  //j  =/>j,  reserving,  however,  for  special  consideration 
in  each  particular  case  the  proper  determination,  according  to 
the  existmg  circumstances,  of  the  moment  of  disconnexion. 

41 .  With  respect  to  the  reaction  //^  at  the  return  of  the  piston, 
it  is  evident  that,  under  otherwise  equal  circumstances,  the  dif- 
ference ^q—jOq  will  be  smaller  the  smaller  j9q  is.  In  machines 
with  a  condenser,  therefore,  it  will  be  smaller  than  in  machines 
without  a  condenser,  where  p^^  is  equal  to  one  atmosphere.  In 
locomotives,  the  most  important  machines  without  condensers, 
there  is  usually  a  particular  circumstance  tending  to  magnify 
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this  difference.  The  steam^  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pass  off 
into  the  atmosphere  through  a  tube  as  short  and  wide  as  possible, 
is  conducted  into  the  chimney  and  there  made  to  issue  through 
a  somewhat  contracted  blowpipe  in  order  to  create  an  artificial 
draft. 

In  this  case  an  exact  determination  of  the  difference  is  essen- 
tial to  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  In  doing  so^  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  fact,  that  in  one  and  the  same  machine  the  difference 
is  not  constant,  but  dependent  upon  the  velocity  with  which  it 
works ;  and  the  law  which  governs  this  dq>endency  must  be 
ascertained.  Into  these  considerations,  and  into  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  already  been  made  upon  the  subject,  I  will  not 
here  enter,  however,  because  they  do  not  concern  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

In  machines  where  the  vapour  from  the  cylinder  is  not  thus 
employed,  and  particularly  in  machines  with  a  condenser,  jp'^  dif- 
fers so  little  from  p^^,  and  therefore  can  change  so  little  with  the 
working  velocity,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  most  investigations  to 
assume  a  mean  value  for  je/q. 

Seeing,  further,  that  the  magnitude  p^  occurs  only  in  one  term 
of  the  equations  (XIY),  which  term  involves  the  factor  cr,  it  can 
have  but  a  very  small  influence  on  the  amount  of  work ;  so  that 
without  hesitation  we  may  put,  in  place  of  ^q,  the  most  probable 
value  of  y^. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  pressure  p"q  in  the  vicious  space 
may  vary  very  much,  according  as  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  from 
the  condenser  before  or  after  the  end  of  the  piston^s  motion.  But 
here,  again,  in  equation  (XIY),  this  pressure,  and  the  magni- 
tudes dependent  thereon,  occur  only  in  terms  which  involve  the 
small  factors  fi  and  fi^;  so  that  we  may  dispense  with  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  this  pressure,  and  rest  satisfied  with  an 
approximate  evaluation.  In  cases  where  no  particular  circum- 
stances are  present  to  cause  //'q  to  differ  essentially  from  pf^, 
their  difference,  like  the  difference  between  pf^  and/^Q,  may  be 
neglected,  and  the  most  probable  value  of  the  mean  reaction  in 
the  cylinder  may  be  assumed  as  the  common  value  of  all  the 
magnitudes.     This  value  may  be  represented  simply  by  Pq. 

By  introducing  these  simplifications,  the  equations  (XIV) 
become 

W=  5;Kri-nv8+Mc(T,-T,)  +/V0-MT8-T0)] 

+  »»8«8(i'8-;'o) 

»V,=i»,r,+Mc(T,-T8)+Moro-Mc(T,-To)+A/«„«„(l>,-i>o)  \  (XV) 
+  AM«r(;>,— ;>g) 

^-^+(M+M)log|. 
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42.  In  these  equations  it  is  assumed  that — ^besides  the  masses 
M^  m„  fi,  and  fj^,  of  which  the  first  two  must  be  known  from 
direct  observation^  and  the  last  two  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mined from  the  magnitude  of  the  vicious  space, — ^the  four  pres- 
sures,/?„ /^g,  ^3,  and/?o,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  four 
temperatures  Tj,  Tj,  Tg,  and  Tq,  are  given.  In  practice,  however, 
this  condition  is  only  partially  fulfilled,  so  that  in  calculation  we 
must  have  recourse  to  other  data. 

Of  the  four  pressures,  only  two,  p^  and  j9q,  can  be  assumed  as 
known.  The  first  is  given  immediately  by  the  manometer  on 
the  boiler,  and  the  second  may  at  least  be  approximately  deduced 
from  the  indications  of  the  manometer  attached  to  the  condenser. 
The  two  others,  jt>g  and  J93,  are  not  given;  but  in  their  place  we 
know  the  dimensions  of  the  ^linder,  and  at  what  position  of  the 
piston  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  from  the  boiler.  From  these  we 
may  deduce  the  volumes  occupied  by  the  steam  at  the  moment 
of  disconnexion  and  at  the  end  of  the  expansion,  and  these  two 
volumes  will  then  serve  as  data  in  place  of  the  pressures  p^  and/>3. 

We  must  now  bring  the  equations  into  such  a  form  that  the 
calculation  may  be  made  by  means  of  these  data. 

43.  Let  t/,  as  in  the  explanation  of  Pambour's  theory,  again 
be  the  whole  space,  inclucQng  vicious  space,  set  free  during  one 
stroke  in  the  cylinder ;  ev^  the  space  set  free  up  to  the  time  of 
disconnexion  from  the  boiler;  and  et/  the  vicious  space.  Then, 
according  to  what  was  before  said,  we  have  the  following  equa- 
tions : — 

m^ttj  +  (M  + /L6)<J- sr  «?' 

The  magnitudes  fi  and  a-  are  both  so  small  that  we  may  at  once 
neglect  their  product,  so  that  the  above  become 

«rff8=  «/— Me- 
et/ 

Further,  according  to  equation  (VI), 
r=ATw5r, 
where,  pn  account  of  its  subsequent  frequent  occurrence,  a  single 

letter  g  is  introduced  in  place  of  the  differential  coefficient  ^. 

Accordingly,  we  may  replace  r,  and  7*3  by  Ug  and  1%  in  the  above 
system  of  equations ;  and  then,  as  the  masses  m^  and  1113  will 
only  occur  in  the  products  m^u^  and  m^u^  we  may  substitute  the 
values  of  the  latter  as  given  in  the  first  two  equations  of  (45). 


(45) 
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Similarly^  by  means  of  the  last  of  these  equations^  we  may 
eliminate  the  mass  /i^;  and  as  to  the  other  mass  ii,  although  it 
may  be  a  little  greater  than  fi^^  yet  the  terms  which  contain  it 
as  factor  are  altogether  so  unimportant^  that  we  may  without 
hesitation  give  it  the  same  value  as  we  have  found  for  ii^ ;  in 
other  wordSj  for  the  numerical  calculation  we  may  give  up  the 
assumption^  made  for  the  sake  of  generality^  that  the  mass  in 
the  vicious  space  is  partially  liquid  and  partially  vaporous^  and 
suppose  that  the  mass  in  question  consists  entirely  of  vapour. 

The  substitutions  here  mentioned  may  be  made  in  the  general 
equations  (XI Y),  as  well  as  in  the  simplified  equations  (XV). 
As  they  present  no  difficulties^  however^  we  will  here  limit  our- 
selres  to  the  last,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equations  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  numerical  calculation. 

After  this  change  the  equations  become 

(»/-M,)V.=  -lO+y-TJ  ^^(!icfM  +p._,.) 

+  M«r(j>,-;>g) 

(»/-M,r)^,=  («/-M«r)^,+  (M+^)i-log|. 

44.  In  order  to  refer  these  equations^  which  now  express  the 
work  done  in  a  stroke  or  by  the  quantity  tii]  of  vapour^  to  the 
unit  of  weight  of  vapour^  we  have  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  the  equations  (35)  were  changed  into  (XII) ;  that  is  to 
say^  we  divide  each  of  the  three  equations  by  m^  and  set 

aV,  and  —  =2W 


(XVI) 


m. 


m, 


w, 


Hereby  the  equations  become 

CV-*r)y8=(eV-foK+(/+  ■^)5:log^. 

45.  These  equations  may  be  applied  in  the  following  manner 
to  the  calculation  of  the  work.  From  the  intensity  of  evapora- 
tion^  supposed  to  be  known^  and  from  the  velocity  with  which 
the  machine  is  at  the  same  time  driven,  we  determine  the  volume 
V  which  corresponds  to  the  unit  of  weight  of  vapour.  By  means 
of  this  value  we  calculate  the  temperature  T^  from  the  second 


(xvn) 
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equationj  afterwards  the  temperature  T3  from  the  thirds  and 
lastly,  we  employ  all  these  to  determine  the  work  from  the  first 
equation. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  encounter  a  peculiar  difficulty.  In 
order  to  calculate  T^  and  Tg  from  the  two  last  equations,  thqr 
ought  in  reality  to  be  solved  according  to  these  temperatures* 
But  they  contain  these  temperatures  not  only  exphcitly,  but 
implicitly,  p  and  g  being  functions  of  the  same.  If,  in  order  to 
ehminate  these  magnitudes,  we  were  to  replace  p  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  empirical  formulae  which  express  the  pressure  of  a  vapour 
as  a  function  of  its  temperature,  and  ff  by  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  the  same,  the  equations  woiUd  become  too  complicated 
for  further  treatment.  We  might,  it  is  true,  like  Pambour  did, 
help  ourselves  by  instituting  new  empirical  formuks  more  con- 
venient for  our  purpose,  which,  if  not  true  for  all  temperatures, 
would  be  correct  enough  between  certain  limits.  Instead  of  here 
entering  into  such  experiments,  however,  I  will  draw  attention 
to  another  method,  by  which,  although  the  calculation  is  some- 
what tedious,  the  several  parts  of  the  same  are  capable  of  easy 
execution. 

[To  be  oontiiiued.] 


XLIII.  Second  Note  on  the  Theory  of  Logaritkm. 
By  A.  Gaylet,  Esq.* 

THE  theory  of  logarithms,  as  developed  in  my  first  note  (Phil. 
Mag.  April  1856),  may  be  exhibited  in  a  clearer  light  by 
considering,  instead  of  log  a  +  log  ft — log  d^ = ETrt,  the  equation 

log— slogA— loga+En-t,  a  form  which  more  readily  enables 

the  accounting  h  priori  for  the  discontinuity  in  the  value  of  E. 
Writing  then  for  6,  a  the  complex  values  aZ+y'i,  Jp+yi,  we  have 

where,  according  to  the  assumed  definition  of  a  logarithm, 
log  (a? +yi)  =  log  V'ar'+y^  +  fYtan-*!  +€7rj, 

in  which  log  Va?*4-y*  is  the  real  logarithm  of  V'a^'+y*,  and 

v  *  »  ic        ir 

tan~*  -  IS  an  arc  between  the  hmits  —  ^,  -f  h"«  Th®  coefficient 

€  is  equal  to  zero  when  x  is  positive ;  but  when  x  is  negative, 
then  €=s-Hl  or  —1,  according  as  y  is  positive  or  negative, 

*  Commuiucaled  by  the  Autiior. 
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f .  €.  we  have 

a?=+,     €=0, 

And  of  eourse  the  other  logarithms  in  the  equation  have  an  ana* 
logons  signification. 

Hence^  attending  to  the  equation 

tan-i /9- tan-»  «= tan-»  ^^+€"V, 

where^  when  l+«/8  is  positive^  c"'  is  equal  to  zero;  but  when 
1  +  a/3  is  negative^  c"'  is  equal  to  -f  1  or  —  1/according  as  /8— « 
is  positive  or  negative,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  (it,  fi  being  of 
opposite  signs  when  I  +  a^  is  negative), 

we  find 

where  €,  c',  6^',  c"*  are  defined  by  the  conditions — 

d?=+,       6  =  0, 


Suppose,  to  fix  the  ideas,  that  ^,  y  are  each  of  them  positive, 
we  have  6=0;  and  considering  the  several  cases,^- 


X  of  '  —        1?     X      If 

,  to  fix  the  ide 
=0;  and  consi 

1.  ar'=+,     2^=+. 

Here  aRr'+yy'=  +,1+  ^K  =  +  ;   and  consequently  not 

only  €'=0,  but  also  €"=0,  €"'=0,  and  thence  E«:0. 

2.  af=+,    2/=-. 

Here  c' =0.  Moreover,  a^a/  being  positive,  as**  +yy'  and  1  +  ^  p 
will  have  the  same  sign.    If  they  are  both  positive,  then  J'=sO, 
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e^'ssO;  but  if  they  are  both  negative,  then 

(since  a:a/=  +)  and  €"'=  ± I  =  ^— ^,  i.  e.  €"=€"'.  Hence  in 
either  case  we  have  E=0. 

•3.  i^=-,     8/=+. 

Here  €'=±l  =  y',  i.  e,  €'=1.      Also  »af  being  negative, 

xal'\-y%f  and  1  +  —^  will  have  opposite  signs.     Suppose  first 

xaf-\'y^  IB  positive,  then  c^ssO.    Aad  1  +  — ^  being  negative, 

we  have  €"'=  ±1  =^-2.=^, ,'.  e.  €"'=  -1.   Butif  jo'+yy' 

is  negative,  then  €"=  ±  1  =  ^y — a?'y  =  —  (^  —  ^'-J  (since  xa/ 

is  negative)  =  —  p,  t.  tf.  €"=  + 1.  And  1  +  ^  p-  being  posi- 
tive, we  have  tf"=sO.     Hence  in  each  case  E=0. 

4.  j/=— ,    f/=  — . 

Here  c'sa  ±l=y',  t.  e.€'=— 1.  Also  jror' and  yj/ being  each 
negative,  jrjr'+yy' will  be  negative,  and  therefore 

f.  tf.  if  ^  >  I", then €"=-1;  but  if  ^  <  |-,thcn6"«  +1.  And 

Hence  if  ^  >  — ,  then 

ar       X 


1  +  ~  ^  being  positive,   ^"  =  0. 

X   X 

E=l-1=0;  butif  ^<:|.,thenE=l  +  l  = 

Consider  (a?,  y)  {af,  j/) 
as  the  rectangular  coordi- 
nates of  two  points  A,  A'. 
In  the  case  which  has  been 
considered,  the  point  A  has 
been  taken  in  the  positive 

rtflrant;  and  the  prece- 
g  discussion  shows  that 
we  have  always  E=0,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  where  the 
finite  line  AA'  meets  the 
negative  portion  of  the 
axis  of  Xj  in  which  case  we  have  Ess  -f  2.    The  same  thing  ia 


^(^{!f> 
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true  generally  in  whichever  quadrant  A  is  situated^  t.  e.  we  have 
always  E=0^  except  in  the  cases  in  which  the  finite  line  AA' 
meets  the  negative  portion  of  the  axis  of  x.  But  when  this 
happens,  then  if  the  line  AA',  considered  as  drawn  from  A  to  A', 
passes  from  above  to  below  the  axis  of  w,  we  have  E=  +2 ;  but 
if  the  line  AA',  considered  as  drawn  from  A  to  A',  passes  from 
below  to  above  the  axis  of  w,  then  E=  —  2.  So  that  treating 
the  points  A,  A'  as  the  geometrical  representations  of  the  com- 

!>lex  numbers  x-^-yi,  x'+y't,  we  have  in  an  exceedingly  simple 
orm  the  precise  determination  of  the  disoontinuoua  number 
E(=0  or  ±2)  in  the  formula 


bg 


x+yi 


:log  (a^+y't)-  log  (a?+yi)  +B7ri. 


Consider  in  general  the  definite  integral 


where  sf,SBxt  complex  num- 
bers of  theform^ +yij^  -^t/** 
and  take  A,  A'  as  the  geome- 
trical representations  of  these 
limits,  and  the  variable  point 
P  as  the  geometrical  repre- 
sentation of  the  complex  vari- 
able II.      The  value  of  the  

definite  integral  will  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
series  of  values  which  we  sup- 
pose II  suceessively  to  aaflume 
m  passing  from  z  to  zf,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  on 
the  path  of  the  variable  point 

P  fiim  A  to  A'.  For  (excluding  altogether  the  case  in  which  the 
path  passes  through  a  point  for  which  ^  becomes  infinite)  it  is 
well  known  that  the  value  of  the  definite  integral  is  the  same  for 
any  two  paths  which  do  not  include  between  them  a  point  for 
wluch  ^  becomes  infinite;  but  when  this  condition  is  not 
satisfied,  then  the  value  of  the  definite  integral  is  not  in  general 
the  same  for  the  two  paths*.  In  order  therefore  to  give  a  pre- 
cise signification  to  the  notations,  we  must  fix  the  path  of  the 
point  P,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  path  is  a  right  line 

*  The  theorem  is,  I  believe,  due  to  M.  Cauch}r.  See  the  memoir  of 
M.  Puiseux,  Reeherchea  sur  lea  Fonctiona  Alp^briquea,  LionviU^  vol.  xv» 
p.  365-480,  where  the  subject  is  dabcwstely  diacoased. 
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(of  course  there  are  an  infinity  of  paths  which  give  the  same  vahia 
to  the  definite  integndi  or  as  we  may  call  them,  paths  equivalent 
to  the  right  line ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  would  be  a  need* 
less  complication  of  the  definition,  and  it  is  better  to  attend  to 
the  single  path— the  right  line).  The  definition  is  at  once 
converted  into  an  analytical  one;  we  have  only  to  assume 
tissjBr+r(;r'— xr),  and  to  suppose  that  the  new  variable  r  passes 
from  r=sO  (which  gives  u=z)  through  real  values  to  r::sl  (which 
gives  «s#')i  t.  e.  we  have  as  the  equivalent  analytical  definition 
of  the  de£uaite  integral  between  the  complex  limits  m,  sf  the 
equation 

fV*«=(«'-.j)  f  ^[i?+r(-8'-jr)]*, 

where  the  new  variable  r  is  real.  The  only  restriction  is,  that 
^  must  not  become  infinite  for  any  value  of  u  along  the  path 
in  question,  i.  e.  ^[j3r+r(y— xr)]  must  not  become  infinite  for  any 
real  value  of  r  between  the  limits  rssO,  r=l. 

Suppose  next,  the  path  being  defined  as  above,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  that  ^ja  is  a  function  of  u  such  that  ^/t«=^. 
Then  if  ^^u  is  continuous  along  the  entire  path,  we  have 


r^ 


but  if  if>iu  is  discontinuous  at  any  points  of  the  path,  e.  p.  at  the 
point  u=sup  and  at  no  other  point,  then 


r^ 


where  u^-^Oi,  v^+a'  are  values  indefinitely  near  to  tip  the  path 
being  from  z  through  w^— a  to  u^-^J  and  thence  to  i'.      Or  if 

we  represent  the  break  ^X«/  +  a')""^/K  +  *)  '^y  *^®  symbol  V, 
then  we  have 

Suppose  now 

f=tan-»i^+€7r, 
w 

where,  as  before,  tan'^  ^  denotes  an  arc  between  the  limits 

,  + — ,  and  .  n 

z'       z'  ar=+,     e=0, 

«=-,     €=+l=y; 

and  to  fix  the  ideas,  consider  {^  as  the  z-coordinate  of  a  surfSekce^ 
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the  other  two  coordinateB  beiog  4r  and  y.  If  a?  be  negative  and 
y  be  indefinitely  small  and  positive,  then  em  + 1,  and  we  have 
^=7r ;  but  if  {x  being  still  negative)  y  be  indefinitely  small  and 
negative^  then  6=s-"l^  and  therefore  ^^^tt,  i.  e.  there  is  a 
br«ik  or  abrupt  increment  29r  of  the  coordinate  ^  in  passing 
across  the  negative  part  of  the  axis  of  x  from  a  negative  to  a 
positive  value  of  y^  or  as  we  have  before  called  it,  from  below  to 
above;  this  is  the  only  discontinuity  in  the  surface,  the  form  of 
the  siuface  beings  in  fact,  what  is  intended  to  be  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure. 


Suppose  now  i/^stf+^i^  z^x-^-yi,  and  consider  the  definite 
integral 


the  path  being,  as  before,  a  right  line.    We  have  by  the  equiva* 
lent  analytical  definition, 

where  the  new  variable  r  is  real.     And  in  like  manner  consider- 
ing the  integral 


J.  »' 


the  path  being  in  this  case  also  a  right  line,  we  have 


^^-(^  ')J.i+,(Liy 
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wliere  the  new  Ysriable  r  is  reaL  The  two  int^^ralfl  in  r  are 
identically  the  same,  and  conaeqoaitly  we  have  in  every  case 

1  je' 

Nowlog'tfrr — ;  and  in  passing  from  tfssl  to fle=—^  there  is  no 

discontinuity  in  the  value  of  log« 

=log  V'^«+?+»(tan-' ^  +  «r), 

if  for  the  moment  u  =/7+9t ;  hence  the  value  of  the  integral  on 

the  left-hand  side  is  simply  log  - .    The  value  of  the  integral  on 

the  right-hand  side  is  in  like  manner^  logs'— log 0  in  the  case 
in  which  the  finite  right  line  from  vsjs  to  ussr  does  not  meet 
the  negative  part  of  the  axis  of  w ;  but  when  this  happens^  then 
there  is  a  discontinuity  in  the  value  of  the  logarithmi  and  the 
integral  on  the  right-hand  side  will  be  logos'— log j3r—2irt^  or 
Iog;?-*logj2r4-27n,  according  as  the  right  line  considered  as 
drawn  from  ztos/  passes  from  below  to  above  or  from  above  to 
below  the  negative  part  of  the  axis  of  a?.  We  have  therefore  in 
every  case  (E  being  defined  as  above)  log^— log;?+E^>*forthe 
value  of  the  integral  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  relation 
between  the  two  integrals  gives,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  equation 

log — =  log  ;r'—  log  z  H-  Ewt, 

z 

or  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  before  written, 

log^^' =log(:t'  +  j/i)-log  (^H-yO  +  E^'. 

The  preceding  discussion  shows  that  the  discontinuity  in  the 
value  of  E(— 0  or  ±2)  arises  from  or  is  most  intimatdy  con- 
nected with  the  geometrical   discontinuity  which  necessarily 

exists  in  the  surface  »=tan*'-^,  whenever  we  define  the  sym- 

bol  tan"*  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  unique  value  to  the  coor- 
dinate z. 

Stone  Buildinn, 
Sept.  19,  1856. 
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XLIV.  On  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Alcohol  at  common  Tern* 
peratures.    By  Dr.  H.  Debus*. 

NITROUS  sether  is  decomposed^  according  to  Berzelius,  by 
contact  with  water^  lime-water^  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron^  into  saccharic  or  malic  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  other  sub- 
stances. Although  the  observation  on  which  this  assertion  is 
founded  was  made  fifty  years  ago,  no  contradiction  of  it  seems 
to  have  become  public,  as  it  is  still  repeated  in  some  of  the  latest 
handbooks  on  organic  chemistry.  The  formation  of  saccharic 
acid  from  the  radical  sethyle  appeared  to  me  interesting  enough 
to  deserve  a  more  minute  examination,  in  order  to  determine  the 
conditions  on  which  it  depends.  I  repeated  carefully  the  expe- 
riments of  Berzelius  with  pure  hyponitrite  of  oxide  of  sethyle, 
water,  and  lime-water.  In  employing  the  latter,  large  quantities 
of  nitrite  of  lime  and  traces  of  formiate  of  lime  were  produced. 
Pure  water  caused  a  great  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  After  the 
decomposition  was  completed,  the  water  contained  nitric  acid 
and  very  small  quantities  of  an  organic  acid,  which  gave  the 
reactions  of  formic  acid.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  nitrous  sether.  In  no  case  was  malic  or  sac- 
charic, or  any  other  organic  acid  except  formic  or  oxalic  acid, 
produced. 

These  facts  are  fully  explained  if  it  is  assumed  that  nitrous 
aether  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid;  the  latter 
would  form,  according  to  circumstances,  either  nitrite  of  lime, 
or  be  converted  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitric  acid.  A  portion  of  the 
alcohol  is  oxidized  to  formic  and  oxalic  acids. 

The  acid  mother-liquor  from  which,  according  to  Black^s 
method,  the  hyponitrite  of  oxide  of  sethyle  separates,  is  said 
to  contain  large  quantities  of  saccharic  acid.  The  examination 
of  this  hquid  did  not  confirm  this  assertion,  but  led  to  other  not 
less  interesting  results. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  liquid  the  following  method  was  em- 
ployed : — A  narrow  and  tall  bottle,  of  about  700  cubic  centims. 
capacity,  was  charged  with  220  grms.  alcohol  of  0*863  sp.  gr.  at 
60°  F.,  and  put  in  a  place  where  it  could  remain  undisturbed  during 
the  period  the  experiment  was  going  on.  By  means  of  a  tube  which 
had  been  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  point  at  one  end,  100  gmis.  of 
water  were  permitted  to  collect  slowly  under  the  alcohol,  and  200 
grms.  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid  under  the  water,  in  such  a  way 
that  alcohol,  water,  and  acid  formed  three  distinct  layers.  The 
mouth  of  the  bottle  was  then  provided  with  a  perforated  cork, 
holding  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  dipped  into  a 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil  Mag,  S.  4.  Vol.  12.  No.  80.  Nov.  1856.  2  B 
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small  quantily  of  water.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  kept 
constant  at  2(f  C.  The  nitric  acid  from  one  side  and  the  alcohol 
from  the  other  mix  slowly  with  the  water  and  meet  each  other. 
The  alcohol  is  partly  converted  into  nitrous  sether^  which  escapes, 
and  partly  oxidized.  An  evolution  of  gas  is  observed,  weak  at 
the  beginning,  but  strong  at  the  end  of  the  process.  After  the 
lapse  of  six  or  eight  days,  the  three  layers  of  water,  alcohol^  and 
nitric  acid  have  completely  mixed,  the  generation  of  gas  ceases, 
and  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  liquid  contains  in  this  state,  acetic,  formic,  oxalic,  nitric, 
glycolic,  and  a  new  acid;  also  different  kinds  of  aethers  and 
aldehydes. 

The  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  in  quantities  not 
exceeding  20  or  30  grms.,  till  it  assumes  the  consistency  of 
strong  syrup.  If  more  than  30  grms.  are  evaporated  at  one 
time,  then  the  substances  to  be  prepared  from  it  do  not  crystal- 
lize. Alcohol,  nitrous  aether,  nitric,  acetic,  and  formic  acidb,  the 
aldehyde  of  acetic  acid,  and  other  volatile  substances  escape. 
Olycolic,  oxalic,  and  the  new  acid,  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  alde- 
hyde, remain  in  the  evaporating  basin.  The  contents  of  the 
latter  are  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  As  soon  as  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  the  liquid  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol.  Nearly  all  the 
lime-salts  are  thrown  down,  whilst  the  aldehyde  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  .precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  of  linen,  pressed, 
and  then  treated  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  boihng  water.  After 
filtering  off  from  undissolved  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  the 
filtrate  yields,  on  cooling  and  standing,  a  crystallization  of  a  new 
compound  of  lime,  which  I  propose  to  call  glyoxylate  of  lime. 
On  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  another  quantity  of  the  same 
substance  may  be  obtained.  If  the  liquid  is  further  concentrated, 
a  double  salt  of  glycolate  and  glyoxylate  of  lime  is  separated. 
From  the  mother-liquor  of  the  latter  no  more  crystals  can  be 
prepared  by  evaporation.  But  if  some  slaked  lime  is  added  till 
it  becomes  alkaline,  and  it  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  filtered, 
and  the  excess  of  the  lime  removed  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  yields 
to  the  last  drop  crystals  of  glycolate  of  lime. 

The  liquid  from  which  these  lime-salts  had  been  precipitated 
by  alcohol  leaves,  after  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  a  thick 
brown  syrup,  which  is  shaken  with  absolute  alcohol.  Except  a 
small  quan tit  V  of  glycolate  of  lime,  nearly  the  whole  dissolves.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  at  100^  C.  A 
thick  liquid  remains  in  the  retort,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  compounds  as  the  aldehyde  of  acetic  acid ;  it  unites  with 
ammonia,  oxide  of  lead,  and  bisulphite  of  soda.  Of  this  sub- 
stance I  shall  treat  in  another  paper. 
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Glyoxyhte  of  Ume,  C«  H^  Ca  CH*. 

The  crude  salt  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  boil- 
ing water.  It  forms  small^  hard  prisms^  which  can  be  heated  to 
160°  or  170^  C.  without  undergomg  any  alteration  in  weight. 
Thqr  become  yellow  at  180°  C,  lose  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  oxalate  and  glycolate  of  lime  and  a  resinous  substance 
remain.  Exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  on  a  piece  of  platinum 
foil,  the  smell  of  burning  sugar  is  emitted,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
formed.  One  part  dissolves  in  177  parts  of  water  at  8°  C.  The 
solution  may  be  boiled  without  producing  any  decomposition  of 
the  glyoxjjlate  of  lime;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  shows 
the  following  behaviour  with  reagents :  nitrate  of  sUver  or  baryta 
and  chloride  of  copper  do  not  produce  a  precipitate;  acetate  of 
lead  throws  down  a  white  crystalline  salt,  whicn  easUy  dissolves 
in  acetic  acid ;  lime-water  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  acetic  acid  immediately  after  its  formation, 
but  not  after  it  has  stood  some  time,  or  been  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature.  Oxalic  acid  separates  the  lime  completely  as  oxa- 
late of  lime,  and  liberates  the  glyoxylic  acid.  A  smaU  quantity 
,  of  solid  glyoxylate  of  lime,  heated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  ammonia  in  a  test-tube,  produces  a  bright  coating  of 
silver  on  the  glass. 

Analysis  gave  the  following  results : — 

I.  0*2165  grm.,  dried  m  vacuo,  furnished  0'17'2  grm.  CO* 
and  0*055  grm.  water. 

0*1945  grm.  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia  gave,  after  treatment  according  to  the  usual  method, 
0*090  carbonate  of  lime. 

II.  0*5175  grm.  furnished  0*409  grm.  CO^and  0*1265  HO. 
0*405  grm.  gave  0*183  grm.  carbonate  of  lime. 

III.  0*880  grm.  gave  0*151  grm.  carbonate  of  lime, 

A  small  quantity  of  the  substance  burnt  with  soda-lime  did 
not  yield  any  ammonia.  The  residue  did  not  contain  a  nitrogen 
compound.  Another  quantity  of  the  same  material  was  heated 
with  potassium ;  no  cyanide  of  potassium  was  produced.  There- 
fore the  glyoxylate  of  lime  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 
In  100  parts,— 

I.  II.  III. 

Carbon     .     .    21*70        21*55 
Hydrogen     .      2-80  2*71 

Calcium   .     .     18*50        18*07        18*8 


Oxygen 


*  0=12,  H=l,  Ca=20,  0=16. 
2B2 
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The  formula  C*  H«  Ca  0*  requires— 

Carbott    .     •    .     2            24 

21-64 

Hydrogen     .     .    8              8 
Calcium  ...     1            20 

2-70 
1801 

Oxygen    ...    4            64 

57-65 

111  10000 

To  a  cold  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  lime,  lime-water  was  added 
till  it  became  alkaline.  After  standing  half  an  hour  the  white 
precipitate  was  filtered  off^  well  washed,  and  treated  with  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  excess  of  the  latter  was  removed  by 
boiling.  The  precipitate  now  consisted  of  carbonate  and  oxalate 
of  lime ;  the  filtrate  from  it  yielded,  after  evaporation,  crystals 
of  glyoxylate  of  lime. 

0*185  grm.,  dried  in  vacuo,  gave  0*085  carbonate  of  lime,  or — 

18*8  per  cent,  of  calcium. 
The  formula  C«  H^  Ca  0*  requires— 

18*01  per  cent,  of  calcium. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  by  lime-water  was  also  freed 
firom  its  excess  of  lime  by  CO^  and  then  evaporated ;  crystals  of 
glycolate  of  lime  were  obtained. 

0*162  grm.,  dried  in  vacuo,  lost  at  100°  C.  0036  water.  The 
same  quantity,  dissolved  and  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
gave  0066  Ca« 0 CO^    Or  in  100  parts,— 

Water 21*6 

Calcium       ....     16*2 

The  formula  2(C«  H^  CaO«)  +  3H«  O  requires— 

Water     .....     221 
Calcium      ....     16'3 

A  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  lime,  made  alkaline  with  lime-water 
and  boiled  for  a  short  time,  was  decomposed  into  glycolate  of 
lime  and  oxalate  of  lime.  The  same  result  was  obtained  when 
the  cold  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days.  Consequently, 
when  lime-water  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  lime, 
the  latter  combines  with  more  lime  and:  forms  an  almost  inso- 
luble substance.  Slowly  at  common,  but  very  fast  at  a  high 
temperature,  this  compound  resolves  itself  into  glycolate  and 
oxalate  of  lime  and  water, — 

2C«H3CaO*  +  CaHO=rC«Ca«0*  +  C«H»CaO«+2(HHO). 

Sometimes  I  obtained  the  glyoxylate  of  lime  crystallized,  not 
in  prisms,  but  in  long  needles.  As  the  appearance  of  both  was 
very  diflFerent,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  them  more 
minutely. 
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100  parts, of  water  at  8°  C.  dissolved  0*56  of  the  prisms  and 
0*50  of  the  needles.  Both  solutions  gave  the  same  reactions 
with  genei*al  reagents.  0'558  grm.  of  the  prisms^  boiled  with 
a  clear  solution  of  caustic  ]ime  for  a  short  time^  then  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid^  and  the  oxalate  of  lime  filtered  off  and 
converted  by  the  usual  method  into  carbonate  of  lime,  yielded 
0254  of  the  latter  substance.  This  corresponds  to  0'325  of 
oxalate  of  lime. 

0*391  grm.  of  the  needles^  treated  in  a  similar  manner^  gave 
0*176  Ca«  O  C0«,  or  0*225  oxalate  of  lime.  Therefore  from  100 
parts — 

{prisms  58-2  oxalate  of  lime 
needles  57*5 

If  the  decompositum  takes  place  according  to  the  equation-^ 

2(C«H3CaO*)  +  CaHO=C«Ca«0*  +  (C«H8Ca08)  +  2H«0, 

Oxalate  of  lime.  Olycolate  of  lime. 

then  57*6  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime  should  have  been  found. 
These  experiments  show  that  both  kinds  of  crystals  belong  to 
the  same  substance^  and,  moreover,  they  confirm  the  formula 
C«  H»  Ca  O*  for  glyoxylate  of  lime. 

The  preparation  of  a  double  salt  of  glyoxylate  and  glvoolate  of 
lime  waa  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  The  warm  saturated  solution  solidifies  on  cooling,  form- 
ing a  mass  like  gelatine,  which  after  a  few  days'  standing  becomes 
crystalline. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  lime- 
water,  give  the  same  reactions  with  this  substance  as  with  glyoxy- 
late of  lime.  By  repeatedly  dissolving  the  compound  in  hot 
water  and  recrystalliring  it,  it  appears  to  be  decomposed  into 
C«H«CaO*andC«H»Ca08. 

Analysis  gave  the  following  results : — 

0*246  grm.,  dried  at  120*'  C,  gave  0110  grm.  Ca«0  C0«. 

0-148  grm.,  dried  at  120^  C,  yielded  0*048  grm.  water  and 
0119  grm.  C0«.    In  100  parts,— 

Carbon  .  .  .  21*92 
Hydrogen  .  .  3*60 
Calcium  .     .     .     18*00 

The  formula 2(C«H3CaQ^)-f  C«H»CaO»+H  HOrequirei- 

Carbon    .     .     .  21*49 

Hydrogen     .     .  8*28 

Calcium  .  .  .  17*91 
Oxygen    ...       ••• 
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0-642  grm.,  dried  m  vocmo,  lost  at  12(f  C.  (H)40S  grm. 
water^  oorresponding  to  7*71  per  cent. 

If  the  above  formula  is  multiplied  by  two,  and  three  atoma  ol 
water  of  crystaUiBation  added,  7*45  per  eent.  ahoold  be  obtained 
aeoording  to  ealenlation. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ocMnpoeition  of  thia  snbatanee,  dried  at 
120°  C,  ia  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  glyozyhite  of  lime, — 

8(C«H»CaO*)+2H=C«H"Ca«0«=2(C«H»CaO*) 

^ ^ '  +C«H«CaO»+H«0. 

GHyozylate  of  lime. 

In  order  to  check  the  analysis,  the  doable  salt  was  boiled  with 
lime-water.  It  was  decomposed,  and  its  glyoxylate  of  lime  con- 
verted into  oxalate  and  glycolate  of  lime.  Ill  parts  of  glyoxy- 
late of  lime  should  yield  64  parts  of  oxalate  or  50  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.     If,  therefore,  the  formula 

2(2(C«H«CaO*)+C«H3CaO«+H«0)+3H«0 

represents  the  composition  of  this  compound,  it  should  yield,  after 
boiling  with  caustic  hme,  and  conversion  of  the  oxalate  of  lime 
into  carbonate,  27*6  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

0*862  grm.,  dried  tii  vacuo,  gave  (yOM  grm.  Ca'OCO^  or 
26*2  per  cent. 

If  the  unstable  character  and  the  great  difficulty  of  preparing 
this  double  salt  in  a  pure  state  be  taken  into  oonsideration,  then 
both  numbers  seem  to  agree  as  well  as  could  be  expeeted. 

Glyowylic  Acid,  C^E^O^. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  acid,  its  lime«salt  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  oxalic  acid  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime 
is  formed.  After  filtering,  the  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
The  elyoxylic  acid  remains  as  a  thick  transparent  syrup.  It 
absorbs  in  this  state  moisture  veiy  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  water.  The  solution  neutralises  potash  and  soda, 
and  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  compounds  of  all  bases  very 
rapidly.  Oxide  of  silver  is  partly  dissolved  and  partly  reduced 
to  metallic  silver.  The  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid,  exposed  in  a 
retort  to  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  loses  first  water,  and  then 
the  acid  itself  distils  slowly  over.  It  could  not  be  obtained  in 
a  solid  state.  Heated  in  a  test-tube  by  the  flame  of  a  common 
spirit-lamp,  it  boils,  emits  white  fumes,  and  evaporates  almost 
entirely  without  turning  black. 

Glyoxylate  of  Potash,  C«  H^  Ka  0*. 

To  glyoxylic  acid  is  added  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
tiU  about  three  quarters  of  the  acid  are  neutralised..  The  liquid 
is  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  until  it  yields  with  alcohol  a  copious 
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precipitatef  As  soon  as  this  takes  plaoe^  the  whole  of  the  solu- 
tion is  transferred  to  a  glass  cylinder  and  mixed  with  double  its 
volume  of  strong  alcohol.  The  compound  required  separated 
as  an  oily  liquid,  which  soon  solidified  to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
Glyoxylate  of  potash  is  white,  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  water;  it  crystallizes  only 
with  difficulty  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

Glyoxylate  of  Ammonia,  C*  H*  Am  0*, 

Is  obtained  by  precipitating  glyoxylate  of  lime  with  its  equi- 
valent quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
from  the  oxalate  of  hme  m  vacuo.  A  hard  crust  is  formed  con*« 
sisting  of  small  white  crystals. 

By  recrystallization  it  can  be  easily  purified.  The  glyoxylate 
of  ammonia  dissolves  slowly,  but  in  large  quantities,  in  water. 
The  solution,  especially  when  strong,  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
and  carbonic  acid  and  a  brown  resinous  substance  formed. 
Alcohol  dissolves  very  little  of  this  salt,  but  does  not  precipitate 
its  watery  solution.  The  solid  compound,  heated  on  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil,  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  which  bums  only 
with  difficulty. 

Glyoxylate  of  silver  could  not  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  it  evaporated  in  vacuo,  by  absence  of 
light,  yields  white  crystals  contaminated  with  metallic  silver; 
the  solution  is  neutral,  and  deposits  a  coating  of  silver  on  the 
glass  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

It  appears  Uiat  the  glyoxylic  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen which  can  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  lime-salt  unites 
with  more  lime  and  forms  a  compound  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
which  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  into  carbonate  of  lime  and 
glyoxylate  of  lime.  A  similar  compound,  containing  baryta 
instead  of  lime,  can  be  prepared.  Both  decompose  very  soon 
after  their  formation,  and  therefore  could  not  be  analysed.  By 
adding  acetate  of  lead  to  glyoxylate  of  lime,  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  dissolves  easily  in 
acetic  acid  and  nitric  acid ;  if  heated  in  a  test*tube  with  some 
liquid  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  a  bright 
coating  of  silver  is  formed  on  the  glass. 

0*2706  grm.,  dried  at  100^  C.  and  burnt  with  chromate  of 
lead,  gave  0076  C0«  and  0O265  water. 

0*165  grm.  of  the  same  substance  yielded  0*117  metallic  lead. 
In  100  parts, — 

Carbon 7-6 

Hydrogen     ....       1*08 

Lead 70*90 

Oxygen 
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The  formula  C«  H»  Pb*  O'*  wodd  require— 


Carbon     .     , 

.    .    2 

24 

8-0 

Hydrogen 

.     .     2 

2 

0-67 

Lead    .     .     , 

.     .     2 

207-6 

69-7 

Oxygen    . 

.     .     4 

64 

•  •• 

297-6 

It  contains  therefore  a  little  more  lead  than  the  calculation 
requires,  a  circumstance  which  occurs  frequently  with  lead  com- 
pounds^ on  account  of  their  inclination  to  form  basic  salts. 

Some  experiments  to  substitute  less  than  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  one  atom  of  glyoxylic  acid  did  not  lead  to  any  positive  result. 
A  certain  quantity  of  the  acid  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts ; 
the  one  exactly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  the 
other  mixed  with  it.  After  evaporating  the  liquid  in  vacuo  a 
thick  syrup  remained,  which  could  not  be  made  to  crystallize. 
On  adding  alcohol,  glyoxylic  acid  was  extracted,  and  an  oily  mass 
separated  which  soon  became  solid,  and  proved  to  be  the  salt 
C^HSRO*. 

0*284  grm.,  dried  in  vacuo,  gave  0'162  chloride  of  potassium, 
corresponding  to  30  per  cent,  of  potassium.  The  formula 
C^H^KO^  requires  80'2  per  cent.  A  similar  result  was  ob- 
tained with  the  lime-salt. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol  and  the  formation  of  gly- 
oxylic acid  is  explained  in  the  following  manner: — If  from  one 
atom  of  alcohol  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  deducted  and  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  added,  we  obtain  the  formula  of  glycolic  acid, — 

C«H«04-30     =     C^H^O^     +     H«0. 

Alcohol.  Glycolic  acid.  Water. 

When'water,  alcohol,  and  nitric  acid  act  upon  each  other  at  about 
16^  C,  and  as  soon  as  these  three  substances  have  mixed,  the 
liquid  is  treated  as  described,  only  glycolate  of  lime  is  obtained. 
When  the  same  experiment  was  repeated  at  about  20^  C,  and 
especially  when  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  action  had  apparently  ceased,  much  glyoxylate  of  lime 
and  less  glycolate  of  lime  was  found.  Therefore  it  seems  as  if 
the  glyoxylic  acid  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  glycolic 
acid, — 

C«H*08     +0     =     C«H^04. 

* , ^ , . 

Glycolic  acid.  Glyoxylic  acid. 

By  allowing  more  time,  or  a  higher  temperature,  the  oxidation 
does  not  stop  short  at  the  production  of  C^  H^  O^,  but  the  latter 
takes  up  one  atom  of  oxygen  more,  and  beoomes  converted  into 
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glyoxylic  acid.     In  all  oases  small  quantities  of  oxalio  acid  wene 
also  produced : — 

C*  H4  O*    +    0  =  C«  H«  O*   +    H«  O 

Glyoxylic  acid.  Oxalic  acid.  Water. 

The  great  facility  with  which  glyoxylic  acid,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  strong  bases,  resolves  itself  into  glycolic  and  oxalic 
acids  and  water,  would  lead  to  the  view  that  it  was  composed  of 
these  three  substances,  and  that  its  salts  were  merely  double 
salts  of  oxalic  and  glycolic  acids.  The  formula  of  the  lime-salt 
would  be  accordingly— 

C«HCaO*    +    C«H8Ca08    +    H«  0 

Biuoxalate  of  lime.       Glyoolate  of  lime.       Water. 

Glyoxylate  of  lime, 
or 
C'CaCaO^    +    C«  H»  H  0^    +    H«  0 


Oxalate  of  lima.  Glycolic  acid.  Water. 

Glyoxylate  of  lime. 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  I  tried  to  foim  glyoxylic  acid 
from  water,  glycolic  and  oxalic  acids.  These  substances  were 
mixed  together,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  then  exposed  to 
a  high  temperature,  and  finally  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

Ill  some  other  experiments,  oxalic  acid  in  different  quantities, 
one  time  in  excess,  another  time  sparingly,  was  mixed  with  gly- 
colate  of  ]ime>  In  one  experiment  the  mixture  was  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  another  it 
was  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  But  all  these  experiments 
did  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  glyoxylic  acid.  I  obtained  only 
unaltered  oxalic  and  glycolic  acids  ana  water.  Oxalic  acid  takes 
away  all  the  lime  from  glyoxylate  of  lime.  If  the  latter  con- 
tained already  oxalate  of  lime,  such  a  result  would  be  highly 
improbable.  A  strong  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  ammonia  gene- 
rates carbonic  acid  on  boiling,  and  becomes  brown.  Glycolate 
of  ammonia,  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  or 
binoxalate  of  ammonia,  may  be  boiled  and  heated  till  aU  the 
water  is  expelled,  without  undergoing  the  least  change. 

All  these  facts  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that  glyoxylic  acid 
contains  oxalic  acid  already  formed. 

The  volatility  of  glyoxylic  acid  by  the  heat  of  the  water-bath, 
and  its  apparent  incapaoility  of  forming  salts  containing  for 
^one  atom  of  metal  more  than  two  atoms  of  .carbon,  induce  me  to 
adopt  for  it  the  formula  C«  H^  O*,  and  not  C^  H*0«. 
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From  this  and  the  composition  of  the  lead-salt,  and  also  from 
the  behaviour  of  glyoxylate  of  lime  towards  lime,  ftc.,  it  follows 
that  glyoxylic  acid  is  a  bibasic  acid^  and  that  its  formula  must 
be  written 

C«H«0«}0 
H  H  }0' 

it  is  isomeric  with  formic  acid,  and  contains  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  acetic  acid. 

Glyoxylate  of  lime  on  heating  smells  like  burning  sugar,  and 
has  in  its  external  appearance  a  great  resemblance  to  tartrate  of 
lime,  so  much  so  that  for  some  time  I  mistook  it  for  the  latter. 
The  solid  salt  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver-ammonia  a  bright 
coating  of  silver  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  tube,  becomes  electric 
at  100**  C,  and  is  only  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  its 
crystals  are  hard.  These  qualities  also  belong  more  or  less  to 
tartrate  of  lime.  The  formiilse  of  the  two  acids^  placed  side  by 
side, 

H  H  }o  siyo^y*'^  ^^'''' 

C*H*0'>0  tartaric  acid 
H  H  }0  ^^^       ' 

show  that  the  two  radicals  C'H'O'  and  C*H*0  are  isomeric, 
and  that  the  formula  of  the  one  multiplied  by  two  gives  the 
formula  of  the  other.  There  is  also  another  connexion  between 
both.  Nitrotai*taric  acid,  on  decomposition  by  water,  is  con- 
verted into  tartronic  acid.  The  latter  loses  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  changed  into  giy- 
colide,  which  on  boiling  with  water  is  converted  into  glycolic  acid. 
This  acid  plus  one  atom  of  oxygen  leads  to  glyoxylic  acid : — 
C4  H^  0«  -f  0«  -  C0«  -  H«0  =  C*  H*  0^ 

' V '  ^^ V ' 

Tartaric  add.  Tartronic  acid. 

Cs  H*  0*  -  C0«  -  H«0  =  C«  H«  0« 


Tartronic  acid.  Glycolide. 

C«H«0«  +  H«0  =  C«H4  08 

I , »  ' , f 

Glycolide.  Glycolic  acid. 

C«  H*  0»  +  0  =  C«  H*  0* 


-V" 


Glycolic  acid.  Glypzylic  acid. 

Since  it  is  known  that  the  properties  of  one  alcohol  are 

repeated  generally  in  all  the  other  alcohols,  we  may  with  great 

probability  predict  the  existence  of  a  series  of  acids  of  the  general 

formula  Ci^H**0*  or  C'H^^O';  and  if  all  the  members  are 
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decomposed  by  alkaline  substances  in  a  similar  manner  as  gly- 
ozylic  acid,  a  method  for  the  production  of  all  the  acids  homo« 
logous  to  oxalic  acid  is  given^  yiz. 

2(C«H«0*)  +  8KHO=C»HSKO«+C5H«K«04+4H20. 

• , f        V . , 

The  residts  of  the  examination  of  the  aldehydes,  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol  along  with  the  glyoxylic  acid> 
will  be  communicated  in  another  paper. 

Qaeenwood  College,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants. 


XLV.  On  a  Solution  of  the  Theory  of  Parallels,  from  the  Defi- 
nitions  of  EucM,  without  deviating  from  the  ordinary  Principlea 
of  Geometrical  Proof.    By  J.  P.  Hbnnbssy*. 

IN  my  remarks  on  Professor  Stevelly's  paper,  I  ventured  to 
oall  attention  to  the  fact  that  Euclid^s  definition  of  a  square 
bore  an  analogy  to  the  definition  of  parallels  in  which  an  equality 
of  angles  to  a  constant  quantity  is  made  the  differentia^  A  con* 
sideration  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  analogy  has  led  me  to 
perceive,  that  in  the  former  definition,  as  well  as  in  the  latter, 
an  assumption  is  made,  which,  when  legitimately  employed  in 
connexion  with  other  data  furnished  by  Euchd,  leads  to  a  strictly 
geometrical  solution  of  the  doctrine  of  parallels. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Euclid's  definition  of  a  square 
was  partly  based  on  what  has  been  called  an  unnecessary  assump- 
tion* This  so-called  unnecessary  assumption  is  said  to  consist 
in  the  statement,  that  a  four-sided  equiangular  and  equilateral 
figure  hoe  its  anglee  all  right  angles ;  inasmuch  as  that  this  pro- 
perty of  the  figure,  instead  of  being  implied  in  its  definition, 
might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  subsequent  demonstration. 

One  writert>  who  aspired  to  make  geometry  a  perfectly  exact 
science^  seems  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  definition  of  a  square  from 
its  usual  position  among  the  premises  of  Euclid,  and  to  place  it 
between  the  34th  and  85th  propositions  of  the  first  book.  But 
whilst  the  assumption  that  Euclid  has  made  has  frequently  been 
noticed,  its  legitimate  consequences  have  not  attracted  any  atten- 
tion. These  consequences  appear,  however,  to  be  of  no  small 
importance. 

The  various  attempts  to  solve  the  theory  of  parallels  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.     (1)  Those  which  essentially  consisted 

•  Comnranicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Ck)kmel  Pemmet  Thompson. 
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in  the  introduction  of  a  method  of  reasoning  different  from  that 
employed  by  Euclid.  This  is  an  extensive  class.  It  includes 
the  attempts  of  Professor  Franceschini*,  of  M.  Legendre,  of 
MM.  Bertrand  and  Lacroixf,  of  Dr.  OliverJ,  of  Mr.  Playfair§, 
of  Colonel  Thompson  ||,  and  of  many  other  writers.  (2)  Those 
which,  preserving  Euclid^s  method  of  reasoning,  were  based  on 
a  change  in  his  definitions.  To  this  class  belong  the  attempts 
of  many  ancient  geometers,  as  well  as  of  many  modem  English 
geometers.  (3)  Lastly,  those  attempts  which  were  made  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  taking  Euclid's  definitions  as  they  stand,  exclu- 
ding the  12th  axiom,  and  employing  the  ordinary  method  of 
geometrical  demonstration. 

Of  the  two  first  of  these  classes  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
anything.  Of  the  third  class  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
no  successful  attempt  has  hitherto  been  published. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  geometry 
should  be  laid  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  commencement  which  might  possibly 
be  made  the  subject  of  subsequent  proof,  will  prc^bly  assert 
that  Euclid's  definition  of  a  square  is  defective,  and  should  be 
altered.  I  allude  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  each 
a  question  is  foreign  to  this  paper.  It  is  not  with  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  Euclid's  definition  that  I  am  now  dealing.  I 
am  dealing  simply  with  that  definition  as  we  find  it,  and  with 
the  assumption  on  which  its  possibiUty  is  based. 

That  assumption,  as  stated  in  formal  language,  is  as  follows : — 
"  A  quadrilateral,  the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  equal  to 
each  other,  and  the  angles  of  which  are  also  respectively  equal 
to  each  other,  contains  four,  and  only  four  right  angles.'' 

This  assumption  of  Euchd's  can  be  employed  in  either  of  two 
ways :  either  in  the  shape  of  a  problem,  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  the  theorems  of  Euclid  may  be  proved  independently 
of  the  problems,  the  construction  of  which  can  be  assumed ;  or, 
which  seems  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  course,  by  using  it  as 
one  of  the  regular  premises  of  a  theorem.  It  is  in  the  latter  way 
that  it  is  here  employed. 

Proposition  I. 

The  three  interior  angles  of  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Produce  the  sides  AB  and  AC,  which  include  the  right  angle, 

*  La  Teoria  deUe  paraUele  rigorosamente  dimostrata :  OpuscoH  Mate" 
matichi,  1787.  - 
t  EUmens  de  G^om^trie,  p.  23. 
J  De  rectarum  Knearum  parallelismo,  Sfc.  1604. 
$  G^metry^  p.  409.  ||  Geometry  without  AxiomSj  p.  84-^. 
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until  the  produced  parts  are  equal  to  AB  and  AC.    Draw  DB^ 

D£,  and  EC.    The  angles  BAC  and  BAD 

are  equal  to  two  right  angles  (XIII.)*,  and 

are  therefore  equal  to  each  other ;  the  angles 

DAE  and^  CAE  are  also  equal  to  two  right 

angles ;  tlierefore  the  four  angles  at  A  are 

right  angles.      In  the  triangles  BAC  and 

BAD,  two  sides  of  the  one  (BA  and  AC)  are 

equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other  (BA  and  AD), 

and  the  included  angles  are  equal ;  hence  BC  is  equal  to  BD,  and 

the  angles  ABC  and  ACB  are  equal  to  ABD  and  ADB.     In  the 

same  way  the  sides  DE  and  EC  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to 

each  other  and  to  DB  and  BC ;  and  the  angles  in  each  triangle 

to  be  respectively  equal.     Hence  (from  tlie  definition  of  a  square) 

these  four  angles  are  right  angles ;  and  ABC  and  ACB  are  half 

right  angles.     Therefore  the  right-angled  isosceles  triangle  ABC 

contain^  two  right  angles. 

Lbmma  I.  If  one  of  the  angles  (ABC)  at  the  hypotheniase  of  a 
right'Ongled  triangle  be  equal  to  half  a  right  angle,  the  tri'^ 
angle  is  isosceles. 

If  AB  and  AC  are  not  equal,  let  AC  be 
made  equal  to  AB ;  and  draw  BD. 

As  BAD  is  an  isosceles  right-angled 
triangle,  the  angle  ABD  is  equal  to  half  a 
right  angle.  But  ABC  is  equal  to  half  a 
right  angle ;  therefore  a  part  is  equal  to 
the  whole,  which  is  absurd ;  therefore  AC  must  be  equal  to  AB, 

Lemma  II.  If  in  two  trtangles  (ABC  and  DEF),  two  sides  of 
the  one  (AB  and  BC)  be  respectively  equal  to  two  sides  of  the 
other  (DE  an^EF),  and  an  angle  (BAC),  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  in  the  one  be  equal  to  an  angle  (EDF)  in  the  other,  the 
two  triangles  are  equal  in  every  respect. 

Let  the  triangles  be  applied  to  each  other  so  that  the  bases 

A 

//^^^  D 


BC  and  EF  coincide.     Then  DE  will  lie  on  AB. 
DEF  take  the  position  BDC.     Join  A  and  D. 

As  AB  and  BD  are  equal,  the  angles  DAB  and  ADB  are 

*  The  references  are  made  to  Mr.  Potts'  lai^  edition  of  Euclid. 
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eqttaL  Therefore  BDA  is  greater  than  a  right  angle.  Therefore 
in  the  triangle  ADC  there  is  one  angle  greater  than  two  right 
angles,  which  is  impossible  (XVII.).  Nor  can  the  triangle  EDO 
lie  above  or  below  AB  and  AC  (as  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure)^ 
for  the  angles  at  A  and  D  are  equal  (XXI,)  ;  therefore  ED  must 
fall  on  AB,  and  therefore  the  triangles  are,  in  every  respect,  equal. 

Proposition  II. 

The  three  interior  angles  of  every  right-angled  triangle  are  together 

equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Let  ABC  be  a  right-angled  tri-   d 
angle ;  produce  AB  till  AD  is  equal 
to  AC,  and  take,  in  AC,  AE  equal  to 
AB.     Draw  DC  and  BE.    At  the 
point  B  draw  BPperpendicularto  AD. 

As  the  triangle  D  AC  is  an  isosceles 
right-angled  triangle,  the  angles  at 
D  and  C  are  equal  to  half  right 
angles  (Prop.  I.).  The  triangle  BDF 
ia  isoscelea,  becniase  one  angle,  DBF, 
is  a  right  angle,  and  another,  BDF, 
is  half  a  right  angle  (Lemma  I.).  The  angle  CPB  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  and,  being  tne  supplement  of  half  a  right 
angle,  is  equal  to  CEB,  for  the  angle  AEB  is  equal  to  half  a 
right  angle  (Prop.  I.) .  BF  is  equal  to  BD ;  BD  ia  equal  to  EC ; 
therefore  BF  and  EC  are  equal. 

In  the  triangles  BFC  and  CEB,  two  sides,  and  an  angle  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  are  respectively  equal ;  liierefore  the  triangles 
are  equal  in  every  respect  (Lemma  IL) ;  therefore  the  angles 
EBC  and  ECB  are  equal  to  the  angles  FCB  and  FBC.  Now 
the  angles  FBE  and  FCE  are  each  half  right  angles ;  therefore 
the  angles  EBC  and  ECB  are  together  equal  to  half  a  right 
angle.  To  these  add  ABE,  which  is  half  a  right  angle,  and 
B  AE,  which  is  a  right  angle )  then  the  three  interior  angles  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  ABC  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Pboposition  III. 

The  three  interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles^ 

Let  fall  upon  the  greater  side 
AC  the  perpendicular  BD. 

In  each  of  the  right-angled  tri- 
angles thus  formed  there  are  two 
right  angles  (Prop.  II.).  Taking 
away  the  two  right  angles  at  D, 
there  remains  the  three  angles  of 
the  trittigld  ABC,  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
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It  was  in  the  attempt  to  establish  this  theorem  that  M«  Le« 
gendre  deviated  from  the  method  of  Euclid  by  emplo3ring  the 
doctrine  of  limits.  Setting  out  from  this  theorem,  the  demon- 
strations of  the  various  properties  of  parallels  are  simple  and 
obvious.  To  give  these  final  propositions  would  be  only  to  repeat 
what  M.  Legendre  has  done;  for  to  that  distinguished  geometer 
must  belong  the  merit  of  having  shown  that  the  whole  question 
depended  upon  a  proof  of  the  82nd  proposition.  His  proof  of 
that  proposition  is  inadmissible ;  but  his  subsequent  demonstra- 
tions are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  plane  geometry. 

Although  the  proof  just  given  of  this  theorem  will  probably 
be  acknowledged  to  be  consistent  both  with  the  definitions  and 
with  the  method  of  Euclid,  nevertheless  I  cannot  regard  it  aa 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting as  the  first  successful  attempt  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  But  the  real  solution  I  still  believe  to  consist  in  treat- 
ing the  conception  of  parallel  lines,  as  we  treat  any  other  geo- 
metrical conception,  with  a  clear  and  unequivocal  definition. 

119  Jermyn  Street, 
October  8,  1856. 


XLVI.  On  the  Doctrine  of  Parallel  Lines. 
By  Profeesor  Stbvblly. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen,  Holy«vood,  Oct.  13, 1866. 

T7V0R  the  personally  kind  terms  in  which  Mr.  Hennessy  ha« 
JL^  stated  his  objections  to  the  method  of  treating  the  doctrine 
of  parallel  lines  which  I  lately  communicated  to  you,  I  beg  to  ex- 
press my  acknowledgements.  I  also  feel  much  gratified  that  he 
does  not  profess  to  have  detected  any  defect  in  the  chain  of  rea* 
Boning  on  which  the  proofs  are  founded. 

I  trust,  however,  Mr.  Hennessy  will  not  consider  me  deficient 
in  courtesy  when  I  add,  that  regard  for  scientific  truth  compels 
me  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  assertion  which  he  has  made 
in  that  paper,  or  in  the  one  to  which  he  refers  in  (the  fifth  not) 
the  third  volume  of  the  present  series  of  this  Journal,  in  which  I 
can  concur. 

Since  a  detailed  examination  of  the  defective  logic  and  incor* 
rect  statements  contained  in  those  papers  would  far  exceed  any 
reasonable  limits,  and  since  an  examination  of  even  two  or  three 
of  the  most  obvious  would  wear  too  much  the  appearance  of  con- 
troversy, and  seem  to  invest  the  entire  subject  with  a  very  undue 
share  of  importance,  I  shall  simply  select  one  as  an  example, 
because  of  its  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  my  conununi- 
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cation,  and  becauBC  it  affords  a  iair  q>eciin«n  of  tke  defeotive 
logic  and  incorrect  reasoning  which  pervade  the  whole. 

To  sustain  his  position^  that  the  method  of  limits  resorted  to 
by  me^  if  allowable^  was  unnecessary,  Mr.  Hennessy  asserts  that 
he  has  shown  in  the  third  (fifth  f)  volume  of  the  present  series 
of  this  Journal,  that  the  entire  doctrine  of  parallel  lines  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  definition : — "  Parallel  lines  are  suchj 
that  if  they  meet  a  third  line,  the  two  interior  angles  on  the 
same  side  will  be  (together)  equal  to  two  right  angles/' 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  definition,  as  such,  does  not 
give  a  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  parallel  lines,  neither 
does  it  warrant  the  deductions  derived  from  it  in  the  paper 
referred  to.     Let  us  examine  it  even  partially. 

I  meet  two  lines,  wx  and 
yz,  so  related  to  "  a  third  *' 
line,  i«y,  that  the  two  interior  ^ 
angles  on'  the  same  side  are 
together  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  Well,  the  definition 
fairly  warrants  me  in  calling 
these  lines  "  parallel.''  This  is  the  essential  difference  which 
distinguishes  them  from  other  pairs  of  lines,  and  from  which  all 
their  properties  must  be  proved  to  flow.  Now  the  29th  propo- 
sition of  Euclid's  Elements  calls  on  mc  to  prove  that  "  any " 
line,  as  xy,  which  cuts  those,  also  makes  the  two  interior  angles 
on  the  same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  This  is  a 
relation  of  these  two  lines  to  all  others  which  cut  them  which 
requires  to  be  proved,  and  which  neither  the  above  definition 
nor  any  other  definition  can  warrant  us  to  assume  as  a  truth 
without  proof.  It  is  a  "  property  "  which  must  be  shown  to  be 
an  essential  concomitant  of  that  which  has  already  fixed  the  rela* 
tion  of  those  two  lines  to  one  another,  and  to  all  others  which  cut 
them,  and  which  we  have  by  the  definition  merely  agreed  shall 
entitle  us  to  denominate  them  '^  parallel  lines  "  in  any  individual 
case  in  which  we  find  it  to  obtain.  And  yet  this  simple  assump- 
tion is  all  that  Mr.  Hennessy  gives  in  the  paper  referred  to  aa 
proof  of  the  29th  and  27th  of  Euclid's  first  oook  of  Elements. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  thought  for  a  day  or  two  that 
I  had  proved  the  entire  doctrine  of  parallel  lines  by  defining 
them  to  be  such,  that  if  ''  any  line  "  was  drawn  across  them  they 
would  make  the  alternate  angles  equal.  But  I  am  hap|)y  to  add 
that  I  detected  my  false  logic  before  I  had  committed  myself  by 
its  publication. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Stevelly. 
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XLVn.  On  a  p^werfid  Furm  of  the  Induction  CoU,  with  some  new 
Statical  and  Thermal  Effects  of  the  Induced  Current.  By 
Jonathan  N.  Hsakder,  Plymouth*.  ~ 

ON  reiading  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  January  1855, 
an  account  of  the  very  interesting  experiments  performed 
by  Prof.  Grove  with  a  powerful  induction  coil  constructed  by 
M.  RuhmkorflF  of  Paris,  I  immediately  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  instrument,  but  learnt  that  its  construction  was  such,  every 
part  being  thoroughly  imbedded  in  melted  shell-lac,  that  nothing 
was  known  of  its  internal  arrangement.  Having  often  promised 
myself  to  make  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  I  proceeded  at 
once  to  act  upon  known  principles  in  the  construction  of  an  induc- 
tion coil,  in  which  the  secondary  wire  should  be,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, perfectly  insulated,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bine with  it  the  facility  of  removing  and  relaying  it  to  correct 
errors  or  repair  injuries. 

My  first  attempt  was  eminently  successful,  since  I  produced 
effects  far  exceeding  those  of  M.  Ruhmkorff's,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  of  secondary  wire  reported  to  be  contained 
in  his  machine.  In  March  of  the  present  year,  I  delivered  a 
paper  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  Institution 
and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History  Society,  and  then  first 
exhibited  the  machine  in  public.  Subsequently  in  the  same 
month  it  was  also  exhibited  before  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Mechanics'  Institute  by  an  eminent  electrician  of  London,  who, 
when  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  the  induction  coil,  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  one  of  M.  Ruhm- 
korff's  machines,  and  who  at  once  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of 
my  arrangement.  I  should  have  published  a  description  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  having  furnished  him  with  minute  particulars  of 
the  construction  of  my  apparatus,  together  with  my  views  respect- 
ing the  scientific  principles  involved  in  its  action,  for  the  purpose 
of  insertion  in  a  new  work  on  electricity  which  he  had  then 
almost  ready  for  publication,  I  promised  not  to  do  so  until  his 
work  was  out.  It  has  not,  however,  yet  appeared ;  and  I  have 
now  learnt  that  the  same  gentleman  has  recently  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  induction  coil  at  one  of  the  scientific  institutions  of 
the  metropolis,  in  which  he  brought  forward  a  machine  professing 
to  be  an  improvement  on  M.  Ruhmkorff's  apparatus ;  and  as  it  is 
almost  identical  in  construction  and  arrangement  with  mine,  I 
have  felt  some  little  surprise  at  his  not  having  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  fact  of  my  having  constructed  one  prior  to  the 
one  which  he  had  brought  forward,  particularly  since  at  his  own 
especial  request  I  had  refrained  from  publishing  any  particulars 
of  my  own  arrangement.     In  the  course  of  an  extended  series 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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of  investigationa  with  my  instrument  I  had  occftsion  to  lelay  tbe 
aeeondaory  wire,  and  in  doing  so  I  only  put  on  five-axths  of  the 
original  quantity,  but  I  have  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  sta- 
tical power  of  the  machine  nearly  doubled.  I  exhibited  this  new 
arrangement  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Institution  oo 
the  17th  of  September  last,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Society's 
first  silver  medal.  The  main  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
detail  some  of  the  results  of  my  investigations  with  it  on  the 
character  of  the  induced  current,  as  I  have  discovered  some  facts 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  quite  new,  and  which  seem  to  deve- 
lope  a  new  law  of  electrical  action. 

2.  Hitherto,  I  believe,  the  only  thermal  effects  observed  in 
metallic  conductors  by  the  action  of  the  induced  current  of  the 
induction  coil,  have  been  the  incandescence  of  the  end  of  the 
negative  terminal,  which,  when  made  of  very  fine  wire,  melts  and 
bums,  and  the  partial  combustion  of  portions  of  metallic  filings 
when  the  spark  passes  between  them  as  they  lie  strewed  upon  a 
non-oonducting  surface,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  colour  of  the  spark 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  used.  Whilst  the  spark  in 
its  passage  through  inflammable  bad  conductors,  such  as  paper, 
cotton,  gunpowder,  and  even  through  inflammable  non-conauc- 
tors,  such  as  sether,  alcohol,  turpentine,  &c.,  readily  kindles 
them,  yet  the  same  current  made  to  pass  through  an  extremely 
fine  wire  in  a  closed  circuit  does  not  sensibly  heat  it.  In  this 
particular  the  spark  of  the  induction  coil  resembles  that  of  a  dis« 
charge  from  a  Leyden  jar  when  made  to  pass  through  an  imper« 
fectly  conducting  circuit,  such  as  a  wet  string,  or  tube  of  water; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  a  charge  from  a  Leyden 
jar  or  battery,  when  passed  at  once  through  a  fine  wire,  may  be 
sufficient  to  melt  and  dissipate  it,  yet  it  will  not  sensibl;^  heat 
the  same  wire  when  water  is  in  any  way  made  part  of  the  circuit, 
though  the  same  spark  will  in  the  latter  case  inflame  gunpowder^ 
whilst  through  the  perfectly  conducting  circuit  it  disperses  it 
without  ignition.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  dis* 
charge  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  pass  through  the 
imperfect  conductor,  and  that  the  metal  is  thus  able  freely  to 
transmit  the  electricity  with  its  reduced  velocity,  and  is  oonse- 

3uently  not  heated  by  it.  Effects  analogous  to  these  are  pro* 
need  by  the  induction  coil ;  for  although  the  soft  static  spark 
between  the  terminals  will  inflame  gunpowder,  yet  the  discharge 
from  a  Leyden  jar,  when  its  coatings  are  in  connexion  respect^ 
ively  with  each  terminal,  merely  disperses  it,  as  when  charged 
with  frictional  electricity, 

3.  I  had  often  felt  that  if  any  definite  thermal  results  could 
be  obtained  from  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  connexion  with 
the  induction  apparatus,  a  channel  would  be  opened  up  through 
which  an  accurate  comparison  might  be  made  between  the  cha- 
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racter  of  friciioiud  and  Toltaic  electricity,  and  I  believe  that  I 
have  now  succeeded  in  indicating  a  path  throu^  which  this 
important  object  may  be  obtained.  In  order  to  €SLamine  the 
thermal  effects  of  the  Leyden  jar,  I  had  tecourse  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harrises  thermo-electrometer,  which  I  introN 
duced  about  twenty-^six  years  since^  in  order  to  adapt  theinstra- 
ment  for  voltaie  as  well  as  frictional  electricity,  and  for  which, 
in  1844,  I  received  the  first  bronze  medal  (rf  the  Devoi^rt  and 
Stonehottse  Polytechnic  Exhibition. 

4.  My  apparatus  differs  from  that  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  only 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  air-vesael  which 
pontains  the  wire.  In  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris's  instrument  (Phil. 
Mag.  No.  73.  May  1856,  p.  843,  fig.  5),  the  wire  passes  hori- 
aontally  and  diametrically  through  a  glass  globe»  having  extenaal 
brass  caps  on  the  ends  of  the  wire  for  the  purpose  of  making 
connexions.  The  air-chamber  which  I  employ  is  a  cylinder 
about  3^  inches  diameter,  with  two  necks  like  a  small  electrica} 
cylinder  placed  vertically.  The  necks  are  capped  with  brass  $  the 
lower  one  screws  upon  the  reservoir  of  the  bent  indicating  tube^ 
tod  the  upper  one  is  furnished  with  a  stuffing-box,  through 
which  passes  vertically  a  sliding  wire  surmounted  with  a  bindusg 
screw,  and  formed  at  the  lower  and  inner  extremity  into  a  for* 
cepa.  The  test  wire  hangs  vertically  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder^ 
the  upper  end  being  attached  to  the  sliding  forcqps,  whilst  from 
the  lower  end  hangs  a  short  detached  forceps,  the  tail  of  which 
can  be  lowered  into  a  brass  cup  eontaining  siercuiy*  This  eup 
is  in  connexion  with  the  brass  screw  of  the  reservoir  upon  which 
the  cylinder  is  screwed,  and  to  which  is  also  attached  a  second 
binding  screw  for  completing  the  circuit.  Tbetre  is  also  an  ad«- 
justing  valve  in  the  cap  of  the  reservoir.  The  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  are,  that  it  affords  the  greatest  facility  for  changing 
the  wire,  the  stuffing-box  being  made  to  unscrew  from  the  cap  ^ 
the  cylinder,  whereby  the  wire  with  its  lower  tbrceps  can.  be  lifted 
out  of  the  mercury  and  other  wire  substituited,  or  the  length  of 
the  same  wire  varied  in  a  few  moments.  The  instrument  also 
affords  facilities  for  examining  the  effects  of  the  voltaic  arc,  kcL 
The  principle,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  originaUy.  contrived 
by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  first  applied 
it  a$  a  measure  of  electrical  forces ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  air-chamber  and  its  appliances  just  described,  is  in  all  other 
respects  similar  in  construction  to  lus. 

5«  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  discharge  from  the 
Leyden  Jar,  when  charged  by  the  induced  current,  possessed  the 
same  dbaraeter  as  that  obtained  from  the  charge  <^  an  electrical 
machine ;  for  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe,  that,  in 
the  rapid  succession  of  discharges  which  I  eould  procure  from 
my  coil,  amounting  sometimes  to  more  than  200  per  second 
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through  an  interval  of  0*5  of  an  inch,  the  jar  was  really  aa  fully 
charged  as  when  charged  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  therefore  in* 
stituted  a  set  of  experiments  which  have  developed  some  curiona 
and  interesting  results,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present, 
are  quite  new. 

6.  I  introduced  between  the  secondary  terminals  of  the  coil  a 
thermodectrometer  in  connexion  with  a  Lane's  discharger,  fafut 
although  I  varied  the  length  of  the  sparks  from  0  to  1  inch,  no 
heating  effect  was  produced  upon  the  wire  in  the  instrument. 

7.  1  connected  the  coatings  of  an  insulated  Leyden  jar,  con- 
taining about  3|  square  feet  of  surface,  respectively  with  the  two 
terminals  of  the  coil,  and  completed  the  circuit  of  the  jar  by  a 
thermo-electrometer  in  connexion  with  a  graduated  Lane^s  dis- 
charger. On  causing  a  rapid  series  of  discharges  to  pass,  the 
fluid  instantly  rose  in  the  stem  and  remained  fixed  pretty  perma- 
nently at  nearly  100  degrees,  or  about  one  hundred  times  higher 
than  it  would  have  risen  with  a  single  discharge  from  the  same 
jar  with  the  ordinary  electrical  machine.  The  platina  wire  hang- 
ing in  the  cylinder  of  the  electrometer  was  thrown  into  the  most 
energetic  vibration  during  the  passage  of  the  sparks,  so  as  to 
become  crippled  in  several  places* 

8.  The  thermo-electrometer  was  removed,  and  a  piece  of  very 
fine  iron  wire,  about  4  inches  long,  placed  between  insulated  for- 
ceps, was  substituted  for  it  in  the  circuit.  On  passing  die  dis- 
charges, the  wire  became  blue,  vibrated  rapidly,  and  crippled  in 
several  places;  and  whilst  occasionally  suspeuding  and  repro- 
ducing the  action  of  the  coil,  the  wire  suddenly  melted  at  one  of 
the  crippled  places. 

9.  Another  piece  of  the  same  wire,  about  8  inches  in  length, 
was  next  introduced,  and  on  passing  the  discharges  it  instantly 
became  red-hot  through  nearly  its  whole  length  and  fused  into 
globules.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  shorter  pieces  with 
nearly  the  same  results,  the  wire  sometimes  fusing  throughout 
its  wnole  length,  and  sometimes  breaking  into  fragments  par- 
tially burnt. 

10.  He  foregoing  remarkable  change  in  the  thermal  character 
of  the  current  when  intercepted  and,  as  it  were,  measured  out  by 
the  jar,  induced  the  following  experiment  :-*The  thermo-electro- 
meter was  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the  jar  as  before,  and  two 
other  thermo>electrometers  were  introduced  into  the  portions  of 
the  circuit  leading  from  the  terminals  of  the  coil  to  the  coatings 
of  the  iar.  By  this  arrangement,  the  current  which  charged  the 
jar  had  to  pass  through  these  electrometers  in  its  course.  On 
setting  the  machine  in  action,  the  electrometer  which  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  jar  indicated  the  same  thermal  efiect  upon  the 
included  wire,  whilst  the  other  two  electrometers  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected,  clearly  showing  a  marked  difference 
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in  the  veloeity  of  the  currmit  under  the  two  diff^ent  ooU'i- 
ditions. 

1 1 .  In  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  dificharging  electrometer 
was  fitted  with  platina  points,  between  which  discbarges  can  be 
obtained  of  a  greater  length  than  between  balls ;  but  in  order  to 
place  the  experiment  under  conditions  which  would  admit  of 
better  comparison  with  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  electrical 
machine,  I  substituted  balls  for  points  in  the  discharger.  On 
placing  them  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  the 
discharges  to  pass,  the  fluid  instantly  rose  to  a  definite  height  in 
the  tube,  nearly  100  degrees ;  and  whilst  thus  permanent,  the 
balls  of  the  discharger  were  gradually  approximated  to  each  other, 
with  no  diminution  of  effect,  until  they  were  in  absolute  contact, 
when,  the  circuit  beiog  closed  and  the  jar  no  longer  capable  <^ 
receiving  a  charge,  the  fluid  instantly  fell  nearly  to  sero,  the 
residual  amount  of  expansion  being  due  to  the  h^t  absorbed  by 
the  glass  surface,  &;c.  during  the  continuation  of  the  experiment. 
On  the  slightest  separation  of  the  balls  from  each  other  the  fluid 
rose  to  100  degrees,  and  remained  tolerably  permanent  until 
they  were  sqMurated  beyond  the  striking  interval^  wh^  the  fluid 
again  fell  as  soon  as  the  discharges  ceased* 

12.  The  balls  were  next  placed  rather  within  the  greatest 
striking  distance ;  and  instead  of  allowing  tiy^  spring  to  vibrate 
and  produce  the  ordinary  rapid  succession  of  discharges^  I  held 
it  in  my  hand  and  broke  contact  at  successive  single  slow  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  sipgle  discharge;  this 
I  found  to  be  only  1  d^ree  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  On 
making  an  interruption  of  the  circuit,  the  action  of  the  fluid  was 
precisely  of  the  same  character  as  if  the  jar  had  been  charged  by 
the  ekctricai  machine,  that  is  to  say,  the  fluid  rose  with  a  sudden 
impulse  and  instantly  subsided.  On  repeating  the  interruptions 
at  rather  quicker  intervals>  so  as  to  make  each  successive  inter- 
ruption before  the  effect  of  the  preceding  one  had  quite  subsided, 
the  fluid  was  made  to  rise  1  degree  iu  succession  for  each  dis- 
charge, so  that  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on  to  12  discharges^  just  raised 
the  fluid  correspondingly  to  1,  2,  3,  to  12  degrees*  There  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  manipulating  in  this  way,  as  the  dischaige 
did  not  always  take  place  at  each  interruption  in  the  circuit, 
owing  to  variations  in  the  character  of  the  metallic  contact  at 
the  interrupter,  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  the  platina  surfaces; 
but  as  far  as  they  went  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the  extra- 
ordinary result  first  notieed  was  due  to  a  rapid  succession  of 
units  of  effect  gradually  accumulating  in  the  transmitting  wire. 

18.  Having  thus  established  a  means  of  comparing  the  effects 
of  the  coil  with  those  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  and 
having  ascertained  the  value  of  a  unit  of  discharge  under  the 
influence  of  the  induction  coil,  it  next  became  necessary  to.  corn- 
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pare  this  with  a  similar  unit  when  charged  by  the  dectricttl 
machine ;  and  this  I  founds  with  the  etriking  distance  whi^  I 
had  employed,  as  nearly  the  same  as  bo  small  an  indicatioQ  on 
the  scale  as  I  degree  would  enable  me  to  judge.  On  increasing 
er  dimintshing  the  striking  distance  of  the  balls  when  using  the 
electrical  machine^  the  fluid  indioated  the  action  of  the  well* 
established  law,  that  the  effect  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  striking  dii^nee,  the  charged  surface  being  eonstant.  No 
toch  law  as  this  was  however  observable  with  the  induced  cur- 
tent  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ascertained  by  subsequent  ex- 
periments that  the  effect  on  the  wire  was  diminished  when  the 
striking  distance  was  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  limit,  a  ftMst  at 
Variance  with  hitherto-recognised  laws  oS  electrieal  action. 

As  the  foregoing  experiments  were  performed  with  a  large 
jar,  which  required  that  the  induction  coil  should  be  very  in- 
tensely excited,  thereby  rendmng  its  action  less  permanent,  I 
subsequently  employed  smaller  jars,  and  found  the  same  class  of 
fesults  to  accompany  their  action,  but  with  others  which  the 
conditions  of  the  first  experiments  had  not  enabled  me  to  discoyer. 

14.  Having  satie^d  myself  that  the  nature  of  the  charge  in 
the  jar  was  the  same  with  the  induction  coil  as  with  the  machine, 
I  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  efifect  of  varying  the  extent  of 
surface;  and  as  my  object  Was  more  to  compare  results  with 
each  other,  under  the  action  of  the  induced  current,  than  to 
establish  any  connexion  between  these  phsenomena  and  those  of 
the  common  electrical  machine,  I  resumed  the  use  of  points  in 
the  discharger,  which,  from  the  greater  length  of  spark  obtain- 
able by  them,  enabled  me  to  yary  the  striking  distance  over  a 
greater  extent,  and  thereby  more  closely  to  examine  the  differ- 
ences of  effect. 

15.  A  jar  containing  3  square  feet  of  surface  was  employed, 
and  the  thermo-electrometer  gave  an  indication  of  about  90  de- 
grees, falling  8  or  4  degrees  as  the  points  were  withdrawn  to  the 
greatest  striking  distance  nearly  0*3  of  an  inch,  but  rising  again 
as  the  distance  lessened,  until  they  were  brought  so  near  that  the 
negative  point  became  heated,  at  which  time  the  fluid  fell  20  or 
80  degrees,  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  electrometer 
being  greater  as  the  negative  point  became  hotter.  As  soon  as 
the  negative  terminal  became  heated,  the  noise  of  the  sparks  was 
much  less,  and  they  assumed  a  more  diffused  and  flame-like 
character.  On  withdrawing  the  points  again  from  each  other, 
the  temperature  in  the  electrometer  increased  as  the  heat  of  the 
negative  terminal  diminished ;  and  when  the  points  had  been  so 
far  withdrawn  that  the  negative  terminal  ceased  to  be  heated, 
the  sparks  suddenly  resum^  their  noisy  character,  and  the  fluid 
as  suddenly  rose  to  about  90  degrees. 

16.  A  jar  of  1  square  foot,  but  of  rather  thinner  glass,  pro- 
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diMed  a  maximum  temperature  of  35  degrees^  but  the  sparks 
between  the  terminals  were  much  longer,  ayer^giiig  about  0*4  of 
an  inch.  The  temperature  fetU.a  few  degrees  on  pushing  the 
striking  distance  to  its  greatest  extent^  but  was  pretty  constant 
at  all  distanoes  between  the  extreme  leugtk  ajdd  the  shorter  iA-< 
terval,  about  O'lj  at  which  the  negittive  point  became  ignited* 

17.  A  jar  of  half  a  square  foot,  of  rath»  stouter  glassj  about 
the  same  thickness  as  the  large  jar,  gave  a  maximum  tem>pecature 
of  15  degrees,  and  the  maximum  length  of  spark  was  0*5  of  an 
inck;  but  the  negative  terminal  now  became  heai^,  when  the 
striking  distonee  was  reduieed  to  0*2  of  an  inch ;  but  between 
these  extremes  the  temperature  indieateid  by  the  electrometer 
was  not  influenced  by  any  variation  in  the  length  of  the  sparks. 

18«  On  oompfuriog  the  results  of  these  jars  mth  each  other, 
they  appear  to  hiive  pvoduoed  effects  beariDg  a  direct  relation  to 
the  extent  of  their  coated  surfooes;  ffur  althougk  the  jar  of 
1  square  foot  gave. an  effect  jrather  mote  than  was  due  to  its 
rdiative  surfisoe,  yet  being  thinner  it  was  capable  of  holding  rather 
a  stronger  charge ;  and  without  the  least  desire  to  coax  xesulta,  the 
simple  relation  of  effiecta  to  causes  appearsbeve  strikingly  manifest. 

19^  In  a  subsequent  series  of  experiments  an  extra  unit  of 
measure,  eontaimng  a  quarter  of  a  square  foot,  was  added;  and 
here  the  effects  were  in  relation  to  each  other  aa  1^  2,  4+ 12, 
corresponding  to  the  relative  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  jars* 
the  thin  jar  of  1  square  foot  (4  +  )  stiU  remaining  the  exception. 
When  however  two  jars  of  3  square  feet  were  connected  as  a  bat- 
tery, 80  as  to  double  the  surface  of  the  last  element^  the  resulting 
temperature  was  only  115  degrees,  and  the  spark  between  the 
terminals  much  shorter. 

20.  In  each  set  of  experiments  care  was  taken  to  conduct  the 
whole  as  speedily  as  was  consistent  with  accuracy,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  whole  of  the  results  before  the  action  of  the  voltaic  battery 
began  to  subside ;  and  it  was  curious  to  remark,  that  as  it  gra- 
dually lost  power^  so  the  lai^est  iar  gradually  lost  the  relation- 
ship which  it  originally  bore  to  the  others. 

21.  The  results  here  detailed  appear  to  indicate,  that,  with  a 
given  surface,  the  heating  effect  of  the  electrical  discharges  does 
not  vary  with  the  length  of  the  spark  within  given  limits,  other 
things  remaining  the  same. 

22.  That  the  heating  effect  of  different  surfaces  appears  to  be 
in  the  direct  simple  ratio  of  their  respective  areas,  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  by  each 
wave  of  the  induced  current  is  capable  of  developing  the  maxi- 
mum effect  of  the  coated  surface  in  relation  to  its  own  tension. 

23.  On  varying  these  experiments  by  exciting  the>eoil  more 
or  less  powerfully,  the  same  relation  between  surface  and  heating 
effect  was  observed  whatever  was  the  value  of  the  unit  indicated 
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by  the  electrometer^  excepting  that  as  the  power  df  the  insiro^ 
Hient  was  greater  or  less,  so  the  extreme  indioatioas  of  the  largest 
surface  correspondingly  ioereased  or  dirnxnished. 

24.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soft  static  sparic  between  the 
terminals  of  the  ooil  inflames  gunpowder^  whilst  the  aapioa^e 
discharges  when  the  jar  is  connected  only  disperse  it  withesit 
inflammation.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  diffiefeDoe 
in  the  velocity  widi  whieh  the  wave  or  current  is  traaamitted  ; 
for  aithongh  the  quantity  must  be  very  eoDsiden^k^  yet  its 
velocity  appears  to  a  certain  extent  retarded  in  its  passage  Uurough 
the  induced  wire^  and  that  the  effect  of  the  jar  appears  to  be 
to  measure  out  certain  quantities,  which  are  transmitted  with 
greater  energy  and  velocity  through  that  portion  of  the  eiremt 
forming  the  connexion  between  its  own  inner  and  outer  coatings^ 
than  tltf  ongb  those  portions  by  which  these  coatings  are  supplied^ 
and  benee  the  difference  in  the  thermal  cfiects  of  these  diferent 
portions  of  the  circuit  upon  metallic  wires  and  gunpowder. 

25.  In  order  to  test  the  eorreetness  ef  the  foregoing  opinion^ 
a  small  jar  of  half  a  square  foot  was  connected  in  the  ordinary 
manner  with  the  coil  (par.  7),  and  a  thermo-clectrometer  placed 
in  the  circuit  of  the  jar.  A.  portion  of  gunpowder  was  plaeed 
between  the  points  of  the  discharger.  On  passing  the  discharges^ 
tbe  gunpowder  was  dispersed,  but  the  deetrometer  indicated  tke 
Udual  rise  of  temperature.  On  now  inserting  a  wet  string  as  a 
portion  of  the  circuit  of  the  Jar,  the  discharges  lost  their  noisy 
character  and  inflamed  the  gunpowder,  bat  the  thermo-«lectro- 
meter  remained  perfectly  unaffected. 

26.  Whatever  be  the  character  of  this  secondary  wave,  or  of 
the  sources  from  whence  it  is  derived,  it  is  clear  that  an  amoant 
of  electrical  disturbance  is  produced  far  exceeding  what  we  have 
any  ordinary  notions  of;  and  when  compared  with  the  results 
obtainable  from  the  most  powerful  apparatus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  frictional  electricity,  the  effects  of  the  latter  appear  to 
dwindle  into  insignificance.  I  cannot  help  feelings  however, 
that,  by  having  developed  a  class  of  phaenomena  which  are 
capable  of  being  produced  both  through  the  agency  of  voltaie 
and  frictional  electricity,  I  have  established  another  link  of  con- 
nexion between  the  two  agencies,  and  one  which  may  ultimately 
serve  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
them.  In  this  investigation  I  am  at  present  engaged,  and  h(q)e  to 
make  further  developments  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 

27.  In  concluding  the  present  crude  paper,  I  may  remark 
that  on  first  witnessing  the  torrent  of  discharges  from  a  large 
Leyden  jar,  I  immediately  recognized  in  them  an  exact  corre^ 
spondence  with  certain  phsenomena  which  I  had  before  observed 
in  en)eximjntiug  with  an  atmospheric  exploring  wire  during 
thunder-stormsji  and  of  the  real  character  of  which  I  had  scarcely 
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been  able  to  oonvmoe  myself.  This  atmospheric  wire  was  about 
400  feet  in  length,  suspended  between  the  top  of  my  own  house 
and  the  turret  of  a  distant  chapel,  and  insulated  at  the  two  ex- 
txemittes  by  silk  strings  which  were  under  corer.  A  second 
insnkted  wire  proeeeded  from  the  first  into  my  laboratory^  and 
was  there  in  connexion  with  a  battery  of  three  Leyden  iars, 
containing  together  about  10  square  feet  of  surface]  these 
were  connected  with  a  diseharging  electrometer,  terminated  by 
balls,  and  which  was  eapabie  of  being  adjusted  by  silk  strings 
and  cranks,  carried  like  beU«>wiies  to  a  place  of  safety.  During 
the  continuance  of  a  thunder-storm,  I  ha?e  frequently  noticed 
the  extraordinary  inductive  action  produced  upon  the  wire  at  the 
instant  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  tiiough  at  a  distance  of  two,  and 
even  three  miles,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  seconds  elapsing 
before  hearing  the  thunder.  This  action  was  frequently  so  great* 
as  to  cause  on  instantaneous  torrent  of  discharges  from  this 
battery,  over  an  interval  of  three*tenths  of  an  inch,  of  precisely 
the  sanae  character  as  those  produced  by  the  induction  coil,  but 
very  much  louder.  Never  having  employed  any  test  of  the 
quantity  thus  discharged,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  the  jars 
were  really  charged  and  discharged  at  so  rapid  a  rate  from  so 
small  a  wire;  but  the  experiments  with  the  coil  now  perfectly 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  identity  of  the  character  of  these  atmosphene 
discharges,  and  I  merely  allude  to  them  as  the  only  ones  ap«> 
proximating  in  effect  to  those  developed  by  the  induction  coil 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 


XLVIII.  Note  on  Prof.  Clausius's  Application  of  the  Mechanical 
Theory  of  Heat  to  the  Steam-engine.     By  J.  P.  Joule,  Esq.* 

AS  the  motives  which  induced  Professor  Thomson  and  nrivself 
to  undertake  experiments  on  the  thermal  effects  of  fluids 
in  motion  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  misunderstood  by 
Professor  R.  Clausius  in  his  paper  published  in  the  October 
Number  of  this  Magazine,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  Prof. 
Thomson's  paper  "On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat''  (quoted  by 
Clausius),  of  which  Part  I V .  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a 
method  of  discovering  experimentally  the  relation  between  the 
mechanical  work  spent  and  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression 
of  a  gaseous  fluid.  In  it,  referring  to  the  hypothesis  first  assumed 
by  Mayer,  that  the  work  spent  in  compressing  a  gas  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  heat  evolved^  he  notices  my  paper  "  On  the 
Changes  of  Temperature  produced  by  the  Rarefaction  and  Con- 
densation of  Air,"  in  which  the  hypothesis  is  verified  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  experimental  accuracy  permitted.  Prof.  Thomson  then 
proceeds,  §  72-77 1,  to  point  out  a  method  whereby  an  excess- 
ively delicate  test  of  Mayer's  hypothesis  maybe  obtained  for  any 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author.  t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  iv.  p.  429. 
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temperature, — the  method^  in  Ceurt^  which  we  have  employed  in 
onr  experiments  referred  to  by  the  celebrated  German  physicist. 
At  the  oommenoement  of  the  memoir*  containing  the  first 
results  of  these  experiments,  we  nmaricthat  Mayer's  hypothesis, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Hoitsnumn^  Ciftiisiu8,B&d  other  phi- 
losophers, had  been  verified  approximately  for  air  at  ordinsyy 
tettiperatures  by  my  experiments,  and  by  Ff  of»  Thomson's  thes- 
retieal  investigation,  founded  4in  a  eoncltanon  of  Canot's  which 
nquires  no  medifieadim  i»  the  dynamical  Aewy  of  heat.  I  nnijr 
add,  that  in  Prof.  Thomson's  account  of  Caraof  s  theory,  cdrar- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  April  1849,  the 
formula  is  demonstrated  which  gives  Camot's  fbnction  in  terms 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  ratio  of  the  work  spent  to  the  heat 
evolved  in  compressing  air  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
results  we  have  arrived  at  in  our  joint  investigation  have  tended 
certainly  to  develope  our  views,  and  to  ^ve  a  more  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  elastic  fluids^  bnt  they  do  not  con*' 
tradiet  our  original  statements^  pubUshed  before  the  aiipeaiaoao 
of  Prof.  Clausiiis's  papers. 

Oakfield,  Mom  ^e, 
Oct  20,  1856. 


XLIX.  Note  on  the  '^ Davidsonite**  ©/Thomson, 
By  Dr.  HEDOLsf. 

SOME  time  ago  I  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  a  por- 
tion of  a  crystal  of  '*  Davidsonite,"  which  he  requested  me 
to  analyse.  The  Doctor  informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  from 
it  fflucina,  and  believed  it  to  be  merely  beryl,  and  not  a  distinct 
species,  a  conclusion  at  which  I  had  myself  arrived  from  a  simple 
mineralogical  examination  of  the  substance.  The  crystal  on  ana- 
lysis afforded  12*52  per  cent,  of  glucina.  I  do  not  give  the  full 
analysis,  as  the  specimen  was  contaminated  with  plates  of  mica 
and  grains  of  quartz,  which  I  was  unable  entirely  to  exclude ;  from 
this  cause  the  proportion  of  glucina  must  be  somewhat  greater 
than  that  stated.  Setting  aside  the  above  mechanical  impurities^ 
the  analysis  in  all  respects  agreed  with  that  of  beryl. 

Thomson  considered  the  substance  to  be  oblique,  as  his  crystal 
had  an  oblique  termination ;  this  was  the  result  of  one  of  the 
terminal  planes  truncating  so  deeply  as  to  carry  off  all  the  others. 
All  the  crystals  are  rough  and  coarse. 

The  locaUties  at  Aberdeen  are  Tory,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  Rubieslaw  quarry ;  at  both  it  occurs  in  coarse- 
grained granitic  veins,  which  traverse  the  ordinary  compact  gra- 
nite of  the  district.  At  Rubieslaw  the  crystals  of  felspar  in  these 
veins  are  twins  of  very  large  dimensions. 


♦  Phil.  Msg.  vol.  iv.  D.  481. 
t  Oommumcated  by  tne  Author. 
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Jan.  31,  1856.-^llie  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

rr^E  following  communication  was  read  t — 
^      **  K  Description  of  a  new  Sphygmoacope,  an  Inatniment  fbr 
indicating  the  Motnements  of  the  Heart  and  Blood^^ressela ;  with  an 
Account  of  OhaerratioBB  obtained  by  the  aid  of  that  Instrument."   Bj 
S.  SooU  Alison,  M.X>. 

The  sphygmoBcope  (fig.  1)  consiata  of  a  small  chamber  containing 
spirits  of  wine  or  other  liquid,  provided  with  a  thin  india-rubber 
wall,  where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  chest.  At  the  opposite  extre- 
mity the  chamber  communicates  with  a  glass  tube,  which  rises  to  some 
height  above  the  leyel  of  the  chamber.  Liquid  is  supplied  to  the 
instrument  until  it  stands  in  the  tube  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
chamber.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  Hquid  in  the  tnbe  acts 
npon  the  elastic  or  yielding  wall  of  india-rubber  and  causes  it  to  pro^ 
trude.  This  protruding  part  or  chest-piece  is  very  readUy  affected 
by  external  impulse ;  it  yields  to  the  slightest  toueh>  imd  being 
pushed  inwards,  causes  a  displacement  of  the  liquid  in  the  non-elastic 
chamber,  and  forces  a  portion  of  liquid  up  the  tube.  The  protruding 
wall  of  india-rabb«r  is  driven  inwards  when  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with  that  portion  of  the  chest  which  is  struck  by  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  a  rise  in  tlie  tube  takes  place.  When  the  heart  retires, 
the  india-rubber  wall,  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of 

Fig.  I. 


W^^ 


Sphygmoscope. 


liquid  in  the  tube,  is  pressed  back,  follows  the  chest,  and  permits 
the  liquid  to  descend.    The  degree  to  which  the  india-rubber  wall  ia 
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forced  in  by  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  denoted  by  a  eorrespondiitg 
rise  in  the  tube,  and  the  amonnt  of  protrusion  of  the  india-rubber 
wall  which  takes  place  when  the  heart  retires  is  denoted  by  a  corre- 
sponding fall  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  snpphed  with  a  graduated 
scale  to  denote  the  rise  and  fall  with  exactitude.  The  glass  tube  is 
provided  at  the  top  with  some  contrivance,  such  as  a  brass  screw 
and  collar,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  liquid  when  the  instrument 
is  not  in  use,  or  a  bulb  with  an  orifice  may  be  supplied.  When 
employed,  the  glass  tube  is  left  open  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the 
air  to  and  fVo. 

The  sphygmoscope  is  mounted  upon  a  stand.  The  chamber  and 
tube  are  fitted  to  a  horizontal  arm,  which  is  made  to  more  up  and 
down  so  as  to  carry  the  instrument  to  the  desired  height.  The  base 
is  BO  made  as  to  secure  the  requisite  immobility. 

The  glass  tube  is  a  foot  or  more  long,  and  the  round  bore  is  about 
the  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch.  If  the  bore  be  much  larger,  the 
movement  will  be  inconsiderable ;  if  much  less,  capillary  attraction 
will  interfere  and  prevent  free  motion. 

VThen  the  instrument  is  to  be  employed,  mounted  upon  its  stand, 
it  is  placed  upon  a  firm  table  with  the  chamber  projecting  beyond  it. 
The  person  whose  heart  is  to  be  examined  is  seated  upon  a  firm 
chair,  with  his  chest  erect  and  free  from  motion.  The  protruding 
india-rubber  wall  of  the  chamber  or  chest-piece  is  delicately  made  to 
touch  the  fifth  intercostal  space  so  as  to  receire  the  blow  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  The  liquid  in  the  tube  is  now  observed  to  be  in  mo- 
tion. With  persons  m  ordinary  health,  the  liquid  rises  and  fkUs 
about  an  inch.  This  rise  and  fall,  after  taking  place  three  or  four 
times,  is  followed  by  a  much  longer  rise  and  fall  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  inches,*  due  to  the  advancement  and  retirement  €f(  the 
wall  of  the  chest  during  the  acts  of  respiration.  The  shorter  'rise 
and  fkll  are  again  repeated  and  are  again  followed  by  the  longer  rise 
and  fall  caused  by  the  motions  of  the  chest.  During  the  longer  rise 
and  fall  due  to  respiration,  the  beat  and  retreat  of  the  heart  are  still  to 
be  recognized  by  brief  interruptions  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  liquid. 
When  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  shock  of  the  heart 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  an  appreciable  rise  and  fall,  the  examinee 
should  make  a  moderate  expiration,  and  then  hold  his  breath  and 
incline  the  chest  somewhat  forward.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
feebly  felt  at  the  prsecordial  region,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the 
instrument  to  the  naked  chest;  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  it  will  generally  suffice  to  make  the  shirt  and 
waistcoat  fit  tight  to  the  skin.  In  many  trials  the  sphygmoscope 
has  succeeded  in  indicating  the  movements  of  the  heart  through  the 
tightly  buttoned  coat.  Thin  persons  are  very  favourable  for  exami- 
nation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  corpulent  less  readily  affect  the  in- 
strument. 

The  movements  of  the  heart,  though  best  indicated  at  the  fifth 
intercostal  space,  are  to  be  denoted  at  other  parts  of  the  chest,  and 
in  some  examples  of  disease  and  of  large  and  powerful  heart,  even  in 
the  epigastric  region.    The  moving  arm  proves  convenient  in  apply- 
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ing  the  instrument  to  these  parts.  In  many  persons  mth  no  verj 
excited  heart,  it  is  sensibly  acted  on  at  the  scapular  and  infra-dorsal 
regions. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  the  observer  can  ascertain  the  fre- 
quency of  the  beats  of  the  heart,  but  as  this  can  be  effected  in  most 
cases  with  accuracy  at  the  radial  artery,  no  particular  advantage  is 
gained  from  it  in  respect  to  this  point. 

The  duration  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  upon  the  chest  is  well 
measured  by  this  instruitaent :  the  time  occupied  by  the  rise,  is  the 
time  occupied  by  the  impulse.  A  slow  rise  afler  a  rapid  rise  shows 
a  slow  beat  after  a  rapid  one,  and  vice  versd,  a  slow  fall  after  an 
ordinary  fall,  shows  a  slow  retirement  after  an  ordinary  one.  An 
intermittent  pulse  is  marked  by  an  imperfect  rise,  followed  by  an 
ordinary  fall,  and  then  by  a  long  rise.  The  rise  is  sometimes  slower 
than  the  fall,  which  is  occasionally  found  to  be  abrupt.  This  is 
observed  when  the  heart,  by  reason  of  its  great  size,  and  of  the  some- 
what bent  back  posture  of  the  thorax,  suddenly  falls  away  from  the 
walls  of  the  chest. 

The  movements  of  the  auricles  under  ordinary  circumstances  are 
not  indicated  by  the  sphygmoscope,  though  when  it  is  placed  over 
them,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  moved  upwards  and  downwards; 
but  as  these  movements  are  svnchronous  with  the  movements 
upwards  and  downwards  of  another  instrument  placed  at  the  apex, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ventricle  is  the  cause  of  them  all.  In 
some  examples  of  greatly  excited  heart,  as  in  phthisis^  the  instrument 
has  revealed  movements  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  auricles ; 
but  further  observations  are  required  to  settle  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  question  whether  the  movements  of  the  aorta,  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  communicate  any  influence  to  the  instrument. 

The  instrument,  placed  upon  the  heart,  indicates  strokes  of  that 
or^an  which  are  so  feeble  as  to  have  no  corresponding  pulse  at  the 
wnst. 

No  pause  whatever  in  the  movement  of  the  liquid  has  been  at 
any  time  observed  when  the  sphygmoscope  has  been  carefully  placed 
so  as  to  receive  the  full  beat,  and  fall  back  with  freedom.  This 
would  g^  to  show  that  the  heart,  however  slow,  is  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  physiologists,  enjoys  no 
pause.  There  is  certainly  no  pause  in  the  aescent  of  the  hquid, 
which  takes  place  when  the  heart  retires  from  the  thoracic  walls,  in 
the  middle  of  which  movement  it  has  been  said  a  very  short  pause 
is  to  be  observed  in  living  animals  having  the  heart  exposed. 

The  force  with  which  the  heart  beats  at  the  fitth  intercostal 
space  may  be  ascertained  by  closing  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
glass  tube,  and  observing  the  extent  to  which  the  enclosed  air  is 
compressed. 

When  the  heart  is  excited,  the  liquid  in  the  sphygmoscope  rises  and 
falb  more  than  usual ;  hut  the  nse  and  fall  of  the  excited  enlarged 
heart  is  much  the  same  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  excited  normal 
organ.  For  the  most  part  the  enlarged  heart  gives  movements  to 
the  instrument  when  phiced  upon  the  ribs  and  sternum,  whilst  the 
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nonnally  flized  heart  affects  more  exekuivdy  when  it  is  placed  upon 
the  jElfith  intercostal  space. 

The  sphygmoscope  indicates  with  exactitude  hoth  the  absolute  and 
the  comparative  influence  upon  the  heart»  of  food,  cordials,  stimu- 
lants, and  tonic  medicines.  It  does  the  same  in  respect  to  depress* 
ing  causes,  such  as  hunger,  cold,  and  sedatives. 

With  the  aid  of  this  instrument  the  fact  is  demonstrated,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  great  when  the  pulse  is  small, — 
that  the  heart  may  strike  the  instrument  with  force  when  the 
pulse  scarcely  affects  the  liquid  of  the  hand-sphygmosoope.  It 
affords  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  pulse  is  one  thuig  and  the  heart's 
action  another,  and  teaches  that  the  pulse  is  only  an  approximate 
sign  of  the  state  of  the  heart.  It  is  found  also,  that  whue  cold  at 
the  surface  and  extremities  may  depress  the  pulse,  the  heart  nay 
remain  little  enfeebled,  or  even  become  excited,  and  that  warmtk 
and  friction  applied  to  the  extremities  may  cause  an  exoited  pulae 
without  there  being  any  accompanyins  increased  focoe  <rf  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  respiration  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  is  mani- 
fested, in  some  degree,  by  the  instrument  placed  over  the  r^ion  of 
the  heart.  If  the  breath  be  stopped  after  aA  ordinary  expiratkm^ 
the  movement  of  the  liquid  is  seen  to  be  increased.  If  a  veiy  long 
and  forcible  inspiration  be  made  and  the  breath  tiben  suspended, 
the  movement  is  somewhat  reduced ;  but  when  the  respiration  Fig.  2. 
is  again  allowed  to  take  its  normal  course^  the  movement  is 
seen  to  be  increased  for  a  short  time. 

The  sphygmosoope  rises  during  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
and  falls  at  the  second. 

The  sphygmoscope  reduced  (flg.  2),  deprived  of  its  stand, 
having  a  level  elastic  wall  instead  of  protruding  one,  and 
having  a  glass  tube  with  an  almost  capillary  bore,  forms  a 
remarkably  delicate  indicator  of  the  pulse*.  It  is  so  deli- 
cate in  its  impressions  that  it  is  appreeiablv  affected  by  the 
regurgitant  wave  in  the  jugular  veins,  and  by  the  wave  in 
arteries  greatly  smaller  than  the  radial.  From  its  nicety  in 
manifesting  the  beat  of  the  blood-wave,  it  is  very  valuable, 
and  is  called  the  haud-sphygmoaoope. 

By  means  of  this  hand  instrument  applied  to  the  arteries, 
a  comparison  is  readily  made  between  the  time  of  the  beat 
of  the  heart  and  the  rise  of  the  arteries  under  the  influence 
of  the  blood -wave.  This  iostrument  is  much  more  delicate 
than  the  finger  in  such  an  inquiry.  The  impressions  made 
upon  the  fingers  of  two  hands  fail  to  be  conveyed  with  suf-  ^^^^ 
ficient  nicety  to  the  mind  to  tell  with  certainty  the  relative  sphmio. 
Cimeof  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  arteries.    Except  in  cases  of   leope. 

*  Sinee  this  instrament  was  contrivedi  the  author  has  learned  that  a  sphygmo- 
meter  of  maoh  the  same  oonstruction  was  inteoted  some  twenty  yean  ago  by 
Mons.  le  Docteor  Herrison,  and  that  a  memoir  upon  it  was  presented  to  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  The  liquid  employed  was  mercury — too  heavy  to  indicate  feeble 
impulses,  and  the  moveable  wall  was  of  gold-beater's  skin,  which  is  inelastic.  It 
may  be  added,  that  M.  Magendie  reported  against  the  practical  api^ication  of  the 
iaveadoB. 
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eztieme  alownett,  the  setiBOtioaft  obtained  from  tlie  two  hands  im- 
pressed at  nearly  the  same  time,  do  not  admit  of  a  distinct  difBerence 
m  respect  to  time  being  made  ont.  It  has  been  to  this  veiy  de&ct 
that  the  erroneous  idea»  that  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  beat 
of  the  pulse  are  synchronous,  or  nearly  so,  has  owed  its  origin  and 
continuance. 

^  Hie  hand-spfaygmoscope,  placed  upon  the  radial  artery,  shows  a 
rise  of  the  liquid  while  there  is  a  fall  in  the  sphygmoscope  pkoed 
over  the  heart.  As  the  liquid  in  the  one  instrument  starts  from 
below,  the  Uquid  in  the  other  starts  from  above,  and  as  the  liquid 
in  the  one  reaches  the  top  of  its  ascent,  the  liquid  in  the  other 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  descent,  to  renew  their  opposing  course. 
The  movements  in  the  two  instruments  at  the  same  instant  are  always 
opposed,  and  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  morement  of  one  in- 
strument in  one  direction  appears  to  be  occupied  by  the  movement 
of  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  movements  alternate 
with  as  much  apparent  exactitude  as  the  arms  of  a  well-adjusted 
balance.  When  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  iirst  observed,  suspicion  of  disease  of  the 
aorta  was  entertained,  but  the  subsequent  examination  of  man} 
persons  proved  that  this  alternation  was  natural.  In  some  twenty 
persons  subjected  to  examination,  the  complete  alternation  has  been 
made  out  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  These  persons  were  of  alt 
ages  above  childhood,  and  had  the  pulse  o(f  dtfPerent  degrees  of  rapidity 
from  60  to  100. 

Hand-sphygmoscopes  placed  upon  the  carotid,  the  brachial,  the 
radial,  the  femoral,  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  rise  at  the 
same  instant,  and  fall  at  the  same  point  of  time. 

These  facts  prove  the  existence  of  two  great  laws  not  previously 
enunciated, — 1st,  that  the  heart's  beat  alternates  with  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist ;  2ndly,  that  the  pulse  of  arteries  beyond  the  chest  takes 
place  in  all  parts  at  the  same  instant,  and  without  any  appreciable 
mterval. 

The  pulse,  it  appears,  occurs  during  the  retirement  of  the  heart 
from  the  thoracic  walls,  and  the  collapse  or  iVill  of  the  arteries  takes 
place  during  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  During  the  rise  in  the  hand^ 
sphygmoscope  placed  over  the  arteries,  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  has  been  distinctly  heard,  and  during  the  fall,  the  first,  softer 
and  more  prolonged  sound  has  been  easilv  distinguished. 

The  horse  has  been  subjected  to  exammation,  to  learn  the  relative 
time  of  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  buft  the  respiratory  move^ 
ments  and  the  motions  of  the  animal  have  hitherto  restsioted  the 
application  of  the  instruments.  However,  it  has  been  most  distinctly 
ascertained,  by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  plmtar 
artery,  tliat  between  the  beat  oi  these  parts  there  is  a  decided  inter- 
val. The  slowness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  the  horse  renders 
this  experiment  less  open  to  error  than  in  man.  In  these  experi* 
ments  upon  the  horse,  Mr.  Mavor,  the  eminent  veterinarian,  gave  his 
valuable  aid. 

The  sphygmoscope  forms  a  good  pneumoscope.     It  delicately 
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measures  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest  in  respiration*  It  likewitQ 
declares  the  relative  duration  of  inspiration  ana  expiration^  and  may 
thus  prove  useful  in  the  detection  of  incipient  phthisis«  and  other 
pulmonary  diseases.  VThen  the  liquid  has  attained  its  highest  eleva* 
tion  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  it  immediately  begins  to  fall;  but  when 
it  has  reached  the  lowest  point  at  the  end  of  expiration,  it  remains 
there  some  instants.  The  ascent  is  slower  than  the  descent.  After  the. 
fall  of  an  ordinary  expiration,  a  forced  expiration  gives  a  second  fall. 

The  sphygmoscope  may  be  employed  without  a  stand  and  b  then 
more  portable  (fig.  3),  but  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  basis,  and 
from  the  motion  of  the  ribs  on  which  it  must  rest,  its  manUesta^ 
tions  are  less  extensive  and  satisfactory.  It  may  be  maintained  in 
Mitu  with  an  elastic  band  placed  around  the  thorax.  When  em- 
ployed without  a  stand,  as  it  must  rest  upon  the 
ribs,  the  elastic  wall  of  the  chamber  should  be 
plain,  and  not  protruding. 

The  hand-sphygmoscope  is  an  exceedingly 
delicate  instrument,  but  requires  great  care  and 
nicety  in  its  construction,  it  may  be  made  by 
taking  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  a  gutta  percha 
tube,  naif  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  widening 
one  extremity  of  it  to  make  a  chamber  large 
enough  to  hold  a  small  horse-bean,  and  fastening 
with  thread  a  piece  of  thin  india-rubber,  or  of 
Bonrgeaud's  inoia-rubber  bandage,  securely  over 
it  for  the  elastic  and  moveable  wall.  The  liquid  is 
now  supplied,  and  the  glass  tube,  with  a  very  fine 
flat  bore,  say  -^^^th  of  an  inch,  and  provided  with 
a  ring  of  india-rubber,  obtained  by  cutting  off  a 
small  portion  of  a  fine  india-rubber  tube,  for  a 
*'  washer,"  is  now  inserted  and  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  use.  The  hand-sphygmoscope  discovers 
the  blood-wave  in  regurgitation  of  the  jugular 
veins ;  it  responds  to  the  radial  of  the  newly- 
born  infant ;  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  movements 
of  the  brain  of  the  infant,  though  some  months 
old,  as  that  organ  rises  and  falls  under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  arteries.  Inhere  is  no  doubt  that,  ap- 
plied to  the  fontanelles  before  delivery,  it  will  Portable  Sphygmo- 
mform  the  obstetrician  whether  the  foetus  be  dead  »cope. 

or  alive,  and,  in  cases  of  difiicult  labour,  supply  important  evidence 
for  his  guidance. 

The  hand-ephygmoeeope  applied  to  the  mdial  artery,  and  to  the 
fontanelles  of  a  dying  infant  three  months  old,  has  indicated  to  the 
a«thor  the  influenee  of  respiration  upon  the  cireulation.  During 
inspiration,  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  was  found  to  fall  as  if 
sucked  down,  and  during  expiration  to  spring  again. 

In  practical  surgery,  the  hand-sphygmoscope  may  possibly  be 
employed  with  advantage,  for  it  will  rise  with  the  wave  or  fluctuation 
of  liquid  tumoura.   It  may  be  placed  where  the  fingers  cannot  reaeh. 
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The  rise  in  the  instniment  is  greater  in  liquid  than  m  aeriform 
tomouTS  on  account  of  the  compressihility  of  air,  and  the  fall  is  more 
'rapid  and  decided  when  the  contents  of  the  tumour  are  liauid. 

For  the  most  part,  the  hand-sphygmoscope  is  best  applied  simply 
with  the  aid  of  the  fingers.  It  is  dehcately  held  between  the  tijps  of 
the  thumb,  fore-  and  middle-fingers,  the  nails  resting  on  the  examinee. 
The  elastic  wall  is  on  no  account  to  be  pressed  down  with  a  dead 
wei^t  upon  the  vessel.  It  is  to  be  nicely  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
arteiy  when  collapsed.  When  the  artery  rises,  it  will  strike  the 
elastic  wall,  and  as  the  chamber  is  fixed  by  the  fingers,  the  entire 
blow  is  communicated  to  the  liquid  and  it  rises  in  the  tube.  During 
the  retirement  or  collapse  of  the  artery,  the  elastic  wall  resumes  its 
level  condition  and  draws  the  liquid  down  the  tube.  This  motion 
of  the  Uquid  allows  the  instrument  to  be  employed  though  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  be  dependent.  When  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  varying 
pressure  experienced  when  the  instrument  is  held  between  the  fingers, 
some  such  apparatus  as  was  invented  by  Dr.  £.  S.  Blundell,  or  an 
elastic  band  suitably  applied  around  the  wrist,  will  be  useful. 

The  sphygmoscopeis  for  several  purposes  renderedmore  convenient 
of  appHcation  by  interposing,  between  the  chamber  and  the  glass  tube, 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  of  suitable  bore  and  length.  In  this 
way  the  comparison  of  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  of  an 
artery  is  much  facilitated,  for  the  glass  tubes  of  the  two  instruments 
employed  may  be  brought  parallel  and  close  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  opposite  motions  of  the  liquids  in  the.  two  tubes  are,  by  near 
contrast,  rendered  easier  of  observation.  In  employing  this  adapta- 
tion, care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  india-rubber  tube  is  of 
the  same  calibre  and  length  in  both  instruments. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  sphygmoscope  will  aid  in  the  acquisition  of 
additional  knowledge  of  the  movements  and  condition  of  the  heart, 
the  situation  of  which  within  a  case  of  bone,  wisely  provided  to  secure 
it  from  injury,  has  this  disadvantage  for  the  physiologist  and  phyi- 
sician,  that  the  action  and  condition  of  the  organ  are  with  difficulty 
made  out.  By  means  of  the  sphygmoscope,  that  small  amount  ot 
movement  which  is  manifested  at  the  exterior  of  the  chest  may  be 
rendered  more  appreciable  to  our  senses,  and  more  available  for  phy-> 
Hological  and  curative  purposes ;  and  perhaps  information  may  be 
obtained  by  this  instrument  which  has  hitherto  been  procurable  only 
by  the  practice  of  vivisection. 

Park  Street,  Gro$yexkor  Square,  London, 
Jan.  12, 1856. 

Feb.  28.— The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read  :— 

The  Bakerian  Lecture.—**  On  the  Electro-dynamic  Properties  of 
Metals."     By  Professor  William  Thomson,  F.R.8. 

The  Lecturer  gave  an  exposition  of  the  substance  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Society  under  the  above  title. 

The  paper  consists  of  five  parts,  namely: — 1.  On  the  Electric 
Convection  of  Heat ;  2.  On  Thermo-electrio  Invernons ;  3.  On 
the  EfiPects  of  Mechanical  Strain  and  of  Magnetization  on  the 
Thermo-electric  Qualities  of  Metals  ;  4.  On  Methods  for  comparing 
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and  tetting  Galtanic  BeButance§,  Ulustrated  b^  Preliminftry  Experi- 
ments on  the  Effects  of  Tension  and  Magnetisatioii  on  the  Eleetrie 
ConductiTitj  of  Metals ;  5.  On  the  Effects  of  Magnetisation  on  the 
Electric  Ckindnctivity  of  Iron. 

1.  In  the  first  part  a  full  account  of  the  experiments,  of  which  the 
results  were  communicated  to  the  Rojal  Society  b  April  1 854  *,  is  pf^ 
ceded  brashort  statement  of  the  reasoning,  foundedon  incontrorertible 
principles  regarding  the  source  of  energy  drawn  upon  by  a  thermo- 
electric current,  wMch  led  the  author  to  commence  the  experimental 
iuTestigation  with  the  certainty  that  the  property  looked  for  really 
existed  whether  he  could  find  it  or  not.  In  confirmation  of  die  extra- 
ordinaiy  conclusion  then  announced,  ^that  an  electric  current  in  an  un- 
equally heated  conductor,  if  its  nominal  direction  be  fVom  hot  to  eold 
through  the  metal,  causes  a  cooling  effect  in  iron,  and  a  heating  effect  in 
copper^ — the  author  describes  new  experiments  which  he  has  recently 
maae»  and  which  are  as  decisire  in  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
those  by  which  he  had  first  established  it.  He  also  describes  ex- 
periments by  which  he  had  recently  given  an  independent  demon- 
stration that  brass  has  the  same  property  as  copper,  and  platinum 
the  same  equality  as  iron,  with  reference  to  electric  conTection  of  heat ; 
results  anticipatedf,  one  as  certain,  and  the  other  as  highly  probable, 
from  the  previous  results  r^;arding  electric  convection  in  copper  and 
iron,  and  from  the  known  thermo-electric  relations  between  these 
metals  and  the  others. 

2.  The  phsenomenon  of  thermo-electric  inversion  between  metals, 
discovered  by  Gumming,  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  part.  A 
mode  of  experimenting  is  described,  by  which  inversions  may  be 
readily  detected  when  they  exist  between  any  two  metals,  and,  when 
thermometers  are  available,  the  temperature  of  neutrality  determined 
with  precision.  Various  results  of  its  application  are  mentioned,  of 
which  some  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  :^^ 
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mr 
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Double  win  of 
PaUadittUi,  11*31 
grs.,  aod  Cop- 
per, 19-41  gn. 

Pi 
Copper 

SUver 
Gold 

G 

Zi 

old 
nc 

Pi 
Brass 

Pi 
Lead 

Pi 
Tin 

Iron 
CadDuam 

Iron 
aUver 

Iron 
Copper 

The  nnmber  at  the  head  of  each  colnmn  expresses  the  teinperatare  Centigrade 
by  mercurial  thermometert,  at  ivhich  the  two  metals  written  below  it  are  thermo- 
electrically  neutral  to  one  another ;  and  the  lower  metal  in  each  column  it  that 
which  passes  the  other  from  Mimuth  towardt  mtHmony  oi  the  temperature  riem, 
P|,  P,,  P,  denote  three  particular  specimens  of  platinum  wire^  used  by  the  author 
as  standards. 

•  See  PhU.  Mag.  July,  1854. 

t  See  PhiL  Mag.  July  1854 ;  also  <<  Dynamical  Theory  of  Hett/'  Pirt  VI.  §  135 ; 
PhiLMag.voLxLp.292. 
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It  was  also  foand  that  Alaminiam  must  be  neutral  to  either  P3,  or 
Brass*  or  P^  at  some  temperature  between  — 14^  C.  and  38°  C.  i 
that  Brass  becomes  neutral  to  Copper  at  some  high  temperature,  pro- 
bably between  800""  and  1400'' ;  Copper  to  Silyer^a  little  below  the 
meltmg-point  of  silrer ;  Nickel  to  PaUadium*  at  some  high  tempera- 
ture, peraaps  about  a  low  red  heat ;  and  P^  to  impure  mercury  (that 
bad  been  used  for  amalgamating  zinc  plates),  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween —10*^  and  0°.  Probably  F3  becomes  neutral  to  pure  mercury 
at  some  temperature  below  — 10°  C. 

3.  In  the  third  part,  effects  of  mechanical  strain,  and  of  magnet- 
isation on  the  thermo-electric  qualities  of  metals,  are  investigated* 
The  author  had  previously  communicated  to  the  Royal  Sooety'*' 
results  he  had  obtained  regarding  the  thermo-electric  qualities  of 
eopper  and  of  iron  wires  under  longitudinal  stress,  namelyi  that  the 
former  exhibits  a  deviation  towards  bismuth,  and  the  latter  towards 
antunony,  from  the  same  metal  in  an  unstrained  state. 

The  onl^  kind  of  stress  applicable  to  a  solid  which  has  no  direc- 
tional attributes,  is  uniform  pressure  or  traction  in  all  direetionfl* 
Hence  it  appeared  probable  to  the  author  that  a  simple  longitudinal 
stress  would  induce  different  thermo-electric  qualities  in  dififerent 
directions,  in  any  homogeneous  non-cnrstalline  metal  subjected  to  it^ 
But  he  had  found  (see  Phil.  Mag.  July,  1854)  that  the  thermo- 
electric effect  of  longitudinal  traction  on  a  wire,  either  of  iron  or  ^ 
eopper,  is  sensible  to  tests  he  could  readily  command,  and  more  so 
in  the  case  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter.  He  therefore 
made  experiments  to  test  the  difference  of  thermo-electric  quality 
in  different  directions  in  a  mass  of  iron  under  stress,  and  luUy 
established  the  conclusion  that  the  thermo-electric  quality  across 
lines  of  traction  differs  from  the  thermo-electric  quality  akmg 
lines  of  traction,  as  bars  of  bismuth  differ  from  bars  of  antimony. 
The  experiments  he  has  already  made  nearly  establish  the  conclusion 
that  unstrained  iron  has  intermediate  thermo-electric  quality  between 
those  of  the  two  critical  directions  m  iron  under  distorting  stress. 

The  expmments  of  Magnus  show  that  wires  hardened  by  wire* 
drawing  have  different  thermo-electric  qualities  lengthwise  from  wires 
of  the  same  substance  softened  by  annealing.  The  author  has  veri- 
fied^ihat  in  copper^  iron,  and  tin,  simj^  traction,  leavii^  permanent 
elongation^  leaves  iJso  a  thermo-electric  effect,  the  same  as  Magnus 
bad  found  by  wire-drawing,  which  is  a  composite  application  of  Ion* 
gitudinal  traction  and  lateral  compression ;  and  that  in  a  variety  of 
metals,  namelv,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  platmum,  permanent  lateral 
compression  (by  hammering)  leaves  still  the  same  thermo-electric 
effect,  as  Macnus  had  found  by  wire-drawing.  In  cadmium,  not 
examined  by  Magnus,  and  lead,  which  had  not  a  given  result,  the 
experiments  now  adduced  show  a  thermo-dectric  effect  of  hammering, 
the  same  as  in  all  the  other  metals  except  iron.  Zinc  wire  was  also 
tested,  and  found  to  exhibit  the  same  effect  as  copper,  though 
Magnus  had  found  a  reverse  quality  as  due  to  wire-drawing.  T%e 
discrepance  in  this  ease  is  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  effect  of 


«  April  1854.    See  PhiL  Msg.  July,  1854. 
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annealing  on  zinc  wire,  making  it  brittle  and  crystalline^  which  might 
give  a  different  condition,  as  the  ^'annealed  in  Magnus's  experi- 
ment, and  the  "unhammered"  in  the  experiment  now  adduced. 
Setting  aside  this  case,  the  author  concludes  that  generally  the  effect 
of  permanent  lateral  compression  is  the  same  as  that  of  permanent 
longitudinal  extension,  or  of  hardening  by  wire-drawing,  upon  the 
thermo-electric  quahtj  of  a  wire  placed  longitudinally  in  an  electric 
circuit;  that  in  iron  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  constrained  metal 
towards  bismuth,  and  that  in  all  the  other  metals  mentioned  it  is  a 
deviation  towards  antimony;  and  that  in  copper  and  iron  it  is  the 
reverse  of  the  effect  experienced  by  the  same  metal  while  under  the 
stress  that  caused  the  strain.  Since  no  kind  of  strain,  except  uni- 
form condensation  or  dilatation  in  all  directions,  is  fVee  from  the 
directional  attribute,  it  appeared  probable  to  the  author  that  the 
thermo-electric  effects  remaining  in  a  metal  left  with  a  longitudinal 
strain,  retained  after  the  stress  that  caused  it  is  removed,  must  be 
different  in  different  directions.  He  therefore  experimented  on  iron 
hardened  by  longitudinal  compression,  and  found  that  it  deviates 
from  soft  iron  towards  antimony,  or  in  the  contrary  way  to  iron 
hardened  by  longitudinal  traction.  From  this,  and  from  the  resulU 
Quoted  above,  it  follows  that  in  iron  hardened  by  compression  in  one 
oirection,  the  thermo-electric  qualities  in  this  direction  differ  from 
those  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it,  as  antimony  differs  from  bismuth  ; 
that  the  reverse  statement  applies  to  iron  hardened  by  traction  in  one 
direction ;  and  that  these  mffering  thermo-electric  qualities  have  in 
each  case  the  thermo-electric  quality  of  soft  iron  intermediate  between 
them. 

These  various  results  show  that  the  character  of  the  effect  in  each 
case  is  decided  by  distorting  9treM  or  by  distortion^  and  leave  entirely 
open,  and  only  to  be  answered  by  further  experiments,  the  questions : 
what  is  the  thermo-electric  effect  of  pressure  or  traction,  applied 
uniformly  in  all  directions  to  a  metid?  and  what  is  the  thermo- 
electric effect  of  a  permanent  condensation  or  dilatation  remaining  in 
the  metal,  when  freed  from  the  force  by  which  that  condensation  or 
dilatation  was  produced  ? 

Experiments  are  also  described,  by  which  the  author  found  that 
in  soft  iron  under  magnetic  force,  and  in  that  retaining  magnetism* 
when  removed  from  the  magnetizing  force,  directions  along  the  lines 
of  magnetization  deviate  thermo-electrically  towards  antimony ;  and 
that  directions  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of  magnetization  in 
soft  iron,  deviate  towards  bismutli,  from  the  unmagnetized  metal. 
He  illustrates  this  conclusion  by  an  experiment  on  a  riband  of  iron, 
magnetized  nearly  at  an  angle  of  4  5^^  to  its  length,  and  heated  along 
one  edge  while  the  other  is  kept  cool.  When  the  two  ends,  kept 
at  the  same  temperature,  are  put  in  communication  with  the  elec- 
trodes of  a  galvanometer,  a  powerful  current  is  indicated,  in  such 
a  direction,  that  if  pursued  along  a  rectangular  zigzag  from  edge  to 
edge  through  the  band,  the  course  is  always /rom  across  to  along  the 
lines  of  magnetization  through  the  hot  edge,  and  from  along  to  across 
the  lines  ^magnetization  through  the  cold  edge. 
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4.  In  this  part  of  the  commuuication,  attempts  made  hy  the  author 
to  find  the  effects  of  various  influences  on  electric  conductivities  of 
metals  are  described.  One  of  these,  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
method  for  testing  resistances^  led  to  the  conclusion  that  longitudinal 
magnetization  diminishes  the  conducting  quality  of  irou  wire.  The 
general  plan  for  testing  resistances,  which  he  subsequently  adopted 
as  the  best  he  could  find,  aj)d  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  is 
next  explained ;  and  as  an  illustration,  a  single  experiment  on  the 
relative  effect  of  an  equal  longitudinal  extension  on  the  resistances  of 
iron  and  copper  wires  is  described.  The  conclusion  established  by 
this  experiment  is,  that  both  by  extension  with  the  tractive  force 
still  in  operation^  and  by  permanent  extension  retained  after  a  cessa- 
tion of  stress,  the  conductivity  of  the  substance  is  more  diminished 
in  iron  than  in  copper  ;  or  else  that  it  is  more  increased  in  copper 
than  in  iron^  or  increased  in  copper  while  diminished  in  iron,  if  it  is 
not  in  each  metal  diminished,  as  the  author  is  led  by  a  partial  in« 
vestigation  of  the  absolute  effect  in  each  metal  to  believe. 

5.  The  result  previously  arrived  at  regarding  the  effect  of  longi- 
tudinal magnetization  on  the  conductivity  of  iron  is  confirmed ;  and 
an  experiment  that  would  have  been  found  impracticable  by  the 
less  satisfactory  method,  proves  the  same  conclusion  for  magnetized 
steel  wire,  with  the  magnetizing  influence  away.  Two  very  different 
experiments  show  further,  that  the  electric  conductivity  of  magnetized 
iron  is  greater  across  than  along  the  lines  of  magnetization.  A  last 
experiment,  showing  that  iron  gains  in  conducting  power  by  mag- 
netization across  the  lines  of  the  electric  current,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  direction  inclined  obliquely  to  the  lines  of 
magnetization,  along  which  the  conductivity  of  magnetized  iron 
would  remain  unchanged  on  a  cessation  of  the  magnetizing  force. 


CAMBRIDGE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  320.] 

Feb,  25. — A  paper  was  read,  "  On  a  direct  method  of  estimating 
Velocities,  Accelerations,  and  all  simUar  magnitudes  with  respect  to 
Axes  moveable  in  any  manner  in  Space,  with  appHcations."  By  Mr. 
Hay  ward,  of  St.  John's  College. 

The  frequent  recurrence,  in  many  different  investigations  of  kine- 
matics and  dynamics,  of  exactly  corresponding  equations,  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  they  do  not  result  from  some  common  principle, 
from  which  they  may  be  deduced  once  for  all.  An  investigation 
based  on  this  idea  forms  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  and  the  result 
is  the  method  mentioned  in  the  title. 

This  calculus  shows  how  the  variations  of  any  magnitude,  capable 
of  representation  by  a  straight  line  of  definite  length  in  a  definite 
direction,  and  subject  to  the  paraUelogrommic  law  of  combination, 
may  be  simply  and  directly  determined  relatively  to  any  axes  what- 
ever. If  such  a  magnitude  (u)  be  estimated  in  a  given  direction,  its# 
intensity  in  tbat  direction  will  be  represented  by  the  projection  on 
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it  of  the  line  which  represents  ti.  If  this  given  direction  be  not 
fixed,  but  move  according  to  a  given  law,  the  projection  of  u  upon  it 
will  change  by  the  alteration  of  its  inclination  to  the  direction  of  u ; 
and  the  rate  of  that  change  is  easily  calculated,  whence  an  expres- 
sion for  the  acceleration  of  the  resolved  part  of  u  along  a  given  axis 
as  due  to  the  motion  of  that  axis.  If  u  itself  be  variable,  its  variations 
may  be  conceived  to  be  due  to  an  acceleration  /  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion, which  in  the  time  dt  produces  a  quantity /(f/  in  the  direction 
of  /  to  be  combined  with  u  by  the  parallelogrammic  law ;  hence 
result  expressions  for  the  changes  in  intensity  and  direction  of  v. 
If,  u  being  variable,  the  variations  in  its  intensity  estimated  along  a 
given  moveable  direction  be  sought,  it  will  consist  of  two  parts  ;  one, 
that  due  to  the  resolved  part  off  in  the  given  direction ;  the  other, 
that  due  to  the  motion  of  the  axis,  which  is  the  same  as  if/ had  not 
existed,  or  u  had  been  constant:  hence  expressions  for  tiie  total 
acceleration  of  the  resolved  part  of  u  along  the  given  moveable  axis. 
If  u  be  resolved  along  three  rectangular  axes,  these  expressions  take 
the  forms  of  familiar  kinematical  and  dynamical  equations. 

These  results  furnish  immediately  expressions  for  the  relative 
velocities  of  a  point  with  respect  to  moving  axes  when  its  absolute 
velocities  in  their  directions  are  given,  and  vice  versd.  They  also 
furnish  very  ready  means  of  estimating  accelerations  in  variable  di- 
rections ;  as,  for  instance,  the  radial  and  transversal  accelerationB  of 
a  point  moving  in  a  plane  or  in  space,  or  the  tangential  and  normal 
accelerations  in  the  same  case.  These  are  some  kinematical  appli- 
cations of  the  calculus. 

The  dynamical  applications  form  the  second  part  of  the  paper. 
Here  the  general  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  system,  so  far  as  it  is 
due  to  external  forces,  is  divided  into  two  steps;  one  from  force  to 
momentum,  the  other  from  momentum  to  velocity.  If  the  momenta  of 
the  particles  of  a  system  be  reduced  like  a  system  of  forces,  they 
produce  a  single  linear  momentum  and  a  single  angular  momentum, 
just  as  a  system  of  forces  produces  a  single  force  and  a  single  couple. 
The  linear  momentum  is  (in  our  received  language)  the  momentum 
of  the  mass  of  the  system  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity ;  the  an- 
gular momentum  is  a  magnitude  the  constancy  of  whose  intensity 
in  a  given  axis  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  areas  for  that  axis,  and  the  constancy  of  whose  direc- 
tions determines  the  "  invariable  plane  "  as  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
it.  The  momentum,  whether  linear  or  angular,  is  a  magnitude  to 
which  the  previous  calculus  applies,  and  the  resultant  force  and 
resultant  couple  are  respectively  the  accelerators  of  the  two  kinds  of 
momentum :  hence  the  equations  obtained  in  the  first  part,  inter- 
preted with  respect  to  these  magnitudes,  furnish  equations  in  any 
required  form  for  the  determination  of  the  momenta  at  any  instant. 
The  step  from  force  to  momentum  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  system,  that  from  momentum  to  velocity  requires  the  system  to  be 
particularized.  In  the  paper  the  case  of  an  invariable  system  only 
#  is  considered,  and  in  particular  its  motion  of  rotation  about  its  centre 
of  gravity.     The  axis  of  rotation  or  angular  velocity  is  related  in 
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duneetion  to  that  of  angular  momentum,  as  the  radius  of  the  central 
ellipsoid  with  which  it  coincides  to  the  normal  at  its  extremity. 
Hence  an.  angular  momentum  constant  in  intensity  and  direction, 
in  general  g^ves  rise  to  an  angular  velocity  yariable  in  both  respects, 
and  vice  versd.  The  question  then  becomes,  to  determine  the  acce< 
leration  of  angular  velocity  due  to  the  motion  of  the  system.  This 
is  obtained  by  determining  the  acceleration  of  angular  momentum 
for  a  line  fixed  in  the  body,  which  is  then  shown  to  be  a  maximum 
for  the  normal  to  the  plane  containing  the  axes  of  angular  momentum 
and  velocity ;  then  the  acceleration  along  this  line  is  the  total  acce- 
leration of  angular  momentum  due  to  the  motion,  and  the  accelenu 
tion  of  angular  velocity  determined  from  it  (just  as  the  angular  velo- 
city is  determined  from  the  momentum)  is  that  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  system.  Also  the  acceleration  of  angular  velocity  due  to  the 
forces  is  related  to  the  resultant  couple  and  its  axis,  just  as  the  an- 
gular velocity  to  the  angular  momentum.  Thus  the  accelerations 
of  angular  velocity  due  both  to  the  motion  and  to  the  forces  being 
determined,  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  angular  velocity  at  any 
time  b  to  be  found  by  combining  these  effects  by  integration.  The 
problem  is  worked  out  in  the  case  of  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple 
being  coincident  with  that  of  angular  momentum,  so  that  this  remains 
fixed.  The  paper  eoncludes  with  a  simple  solution  of  the  problems 
of  Foucault's  gyroscope  as  applied  to  show  the  effects  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  the  simplicity  arising  from  the  method  of  this  paper  enabling 
us  at  once  to  refer  the  motion  to  those  axes  (neither  fixed  in  the 
body  nor  in  space)  whose  motion  it  is  desired  to  determine, 

April  28. — ^A  paper  was  read  on  the  Theory  of  Heat,  by  Mr.  A. 
A.  Harrison  of  IVinity  College. 

The  objeet  of  this  paper  was  to  show  that  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  supposing  that  radiant  heat  is  identical  with  light,  and  that 
they  both  consist  of  vibrations  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  of  this  from  the  fticts,  that  every 
body  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  dependent  only  on  the  nature 
of  the  surface,  emits  light  as  well  as  heat ;  and  that  **  whenever  light 
manifests  itself,  heat  appears  slong  with  it"  (Kelland)  :  the  difference 
between  radiant  heat  and  ordinary  heat  is,  that  radiant  heat  is  due 
to  vibrations  in  planes  normal  to  its  direction  of  propagation,  and 
that  ordinary  heat  consists  oi  vibrations  in  all  three  dimensions. 

The  author  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  particles  of  matter,  which  must  be  caused  by  friction,  or 
in  the  union  of  two  gases  in  combustion,  is  sufiicient  of  itself  to 
account  for  the  following  phsenomena  of  heat : — 

I.  That  a  body  once  heated  continues  of  the  same  temperature, 
with  the  exception  of  heat  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  &c.  This 
follows  immediately  from  the  principle,  that  in  any  system  of  par- 
ticles held  together  by  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions,  the  vis  viva 
is  independent  of  the  time,  and  depends  merely  on  the  position  of 
the  particles. 

n.  That  bodies  expand  by  heat. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  the  author  argued  that  in  gases  the 
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repulsive  force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube*  and  not>  as  usnaUy  i 
the  simple  power  of  the  distance ;  that  it  is  not  true,  'without  some 
limitation,  that  the  force  varies  as  the  ioverse  first  power,  was  urged 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  force  would  deciease  more  slowly  thaa  one 
varying  as  the  inverse  square,  and  consequently  would  be  the  force 
observed  in  astiooomical  phsenomena ;  and  even  the  oxygen  of  the 
ocean  would  repel  that  of  the  air  instead  of  attracting  it.  That  the 
force  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  was  deduced  from  tiiie  law  of  elas- 
ticity, that  the  density  varies  as  the  pressure ;  for  if  a  particle  repels 
other  particles  with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  cube»  it  rep^  a 
fixed  plane  of  them  with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  first  power, 
rhat  this  is  the  case  may  be  seen,  by  considering  that  though  the 
particle  repels  particles  similarly  situated  with  a  force  varying  as  the 
inverse  cube,  yet  the  number  of  such  particles  varies  directfy  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  therefore  the  whole  effect  upon  the  plane 
varies  inversely  as  the  first  power.  And  if  this  is  true  for  a  plane, 
it  is  also  true  for  the  solid  side  of  the  containing  vessd ;  for  any 
solid  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  sucoesaion  of  planes. 

The  law  being  the  inverse  cube,  it  follows  that  in  any  position  tiie 
sum  of  the  forces  exerted  by  any  particle  on  two  particles,  one  on 
each  side  of  it,  is  least  when  that  particle  is  half-way  between  them, 
and  increases  the  further  the  particle  is  removed  from  the  middle 

point.     This  is  seen  directly,  for  the  value  of  ,    ^   ^   -f  - — ^^—^  is 

least  when  xsO,  and  increases  until  «sr«.  And  therefore,  in  order 
to  produce  the  same  force,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  mean 
distance  should  be  increased ;  and  hence  if  the  particles  of  any  aeri- 
form  body  be  in  motion,  the  force  exerted  by  them  would  be  greater 
than  when  at  rest ;  that  is,  if  the  pressure  to  be  supported  be  con- 
stant, the  average  distance  of  the  particles  must  increase,  and  the 
body  must  expand. 

III.  That  every  aeriform  body  not  in  contact  with  a  liquid  expands 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  circnmstance, 
that  the  increase  of  pressure  depends  only  upon  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  original  distance,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  absolute 
distance. 

IV.  That  air  and  elastic  fluids  give  out  heat  on  compression.  By 
compression  the  absolute  distance  of  the  particles  from  one  another 
is  diminished ;  but  the  absolute  motion  remaining  the  same,  the  rela- 
tive motion  is  increased. 

V.  That  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  generated  in  two  gases  sub- 
jected  to  the  same  pressure ;  for  the  absolute  distance  of  £e  particle 
in  both  being  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  absolute 
motion  remaining  unaltered,  the  relative  motion  is  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  in  both. 

VI.  The  specific  heats  are  inversely  as  the  atomic  weights.  Here 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  mass  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  matter,  as  usually  stated ;  or  rather,  that  a  body  may 
have  a  different  mass  when  considered  with  regard  to  the  molecular 
force  from  what  it  has  with  respect  to  the  force  of  gravity*    With 
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regard  to  dasticity  of  gases,  the  weight  of  any  single  particle  is  so 
small  as  not  to  affect  the  result.  The  question  remains,  whether 
we  know  anything  of  the  masses  of  diiferent  particles  relatively  to 
this  rei^nlsive  force.  To  determine  their  masses  we  hare  these  data. 
In  sereral  diflferent  gases  equivalent  volumes  under  the  same  pressure 
occupy  the  same  space,  that  is  (assuming  the  Daltonian  theory,  that  , 
equivalent  volumes  contain  the  same  number  of  particles),  that  each 
partide  of  the  two  different  gases  exerts  an  equal  pressure  on  the 
adjacent  particles :  and  hence  with  reference  to  this  law,  the  mass 
of  a  single  particle  in  each  of  these  two  different  gases  is  the  same, 
and  therefore  the  '*  vis  viva  "  of  equivalent  weight  or  volumes  subject 
to  the  same  motion  is  the  same  for  both ;  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
heat  of  an  equivalent  of  each  is  the  same,  and  therefore  the  specific 
heat  of  a  givoi  weight  is  inversely  as  its  equivalent  number  or  atomic 
weight. 

With  reference  to  the  phsenomena  of  radiation,  it  may  be  shown 
from  theoretical  considerations  that  the  inverse  cube  is  the  law 
required.  The  inverse  first  is  imposuble,  for  then  there  could  be  no 
vibrations.  For  the  same  reason  the  inverse  second  is  impossible 
(Camb.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  98).  The  inverse  fourth  is  also  im- 
possible, for  then  there  could  be  no  vibrations,  and  the  velocity 
would  be  infinite  (vol.  vi.  p.  325).  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
neither  the  second  nor  the  fourth  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
equations  (vol.  vii.  p.  419).  Hence,  from  the  theory  of  radiation, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  lumioiferous  aether  consists  of  solid  particles, 
attracting  one  another  with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  Square 
(voL  vii.  p.  1 10),  and  repelling  with  a  force  varpng  as  the  inverse 
cube. 

Now  from  the  Daltonian  theory,  and  the  law  of  elastic  fluids,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  our  atmosphere  com- 
pose such  an  aether.  But  if  our  atmosphere  is  the  luminiferous  sether, 
we  must  next  inquire  whether  it  does  pervade  space.  Omitting 
variations  of  temperature,  and  merely  considering  the  atmosphere  as 
subject  to  the  two  forces  of  elasticity  and  gravity,  we  have  for  the 
equation  of  a  column  of  air  on  a  unit  of  suttee, 

^=_«f!^.  or  1^=^.  where  *=£. 
z"^  pdg       z'*  p 

Integrating  this,  we  find  that/)  and  p,  though  they  become  extremely 
small,  never  vanish ;  and  therefore,  if  these  laws  are  absolutely  true, 
our  atmosphere  does  pervade  space. 

It  may  be  well  to  obviate  the  objection,  that  black  substances 
radiate  heat  best,  and  white  substances  light,  lliis  arises  from 
employing  the  same  word  radiation  to  denote  two  different  things  : 
by  radiated  heat  is  meant  heat  given  out  from  a  heated  body ;  by 
radiated  light  is  meant  the  secondary  radiation  from  the  surface  of 
a  body  exposed  to  light. 

If  fiir  J.  Leslie's  experimental  calculation  of  the  heat  lost  from 
the  sun  be  correct,  there  is  no  need  of  any  theories  to  account  for  its 
generation. 
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From  the  foregoing  arguments  and  faott»  it  was  urged  that  mo* 
tionfi  and  forces,  which  certainly  exist  in  cases  of  combustion,  would 
produce  phsenomena  exactly  similar  to  those  of  heat,  and  therefore 
that  part  of  the  phemomena  usually  attributed  to  heat  are  due  to 
this  motion ;  and  if  part  of  them,  probably  the  whole.  And  further, 
that  if  the  phasnomena  of  radiation  of  heat  are  explained  by  thia 
motion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  light  is  simply  radiated  heat  of 
eonsiderabie  intensity ;  and  that  imponderable  substances,  whether 
under  the  names  of  vther,  caloric,  or  phlogiston,  are  equally  ima- 
ginary. 

Also,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Maxwell  on  the  Elementary  Theory 
of  Optical  Instruments. 

The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  show  how  the  magnitude 
and  position  of  the  image  of  any  object  seen  through  an  optical  in- 
strument could  be  ascertained  without  knowing  the  construction  of 
the  instrument,  by  means  of  data  derived  from  two  experiments  on 
the  instrument.  Optical  questicms  are  generally  treated  of  with 
respect  to  the  pencils  of  rays  which  pass  through  the  instrument. 
A  pencil  is  a  collection  of  rays  which  have  passed  through  one  point, 
and  may  again  do  so,  by  some  optical  contrivance.  Now  if  we  sup- 
pose all  the  points  of  a  plane  luminous,  each  will  give  out  a  pencil 
of  rays,  and  that  collection  of  pencils  which  passes  through  the  in- 
strument may  be  treated  as  a  beam  of  light.  In  a  pencil  only  one 
ray  passes  through  any  point  of  space,  unless  that  point  be  the  focus. 
In  a  beam,  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  corresponding  each  to  some 
point  in  the  luminous  plane,  passes  through  any  point ;  and  we  may, 
if  we  choose,  treat  this  collection  of  rays  as  a  pencil  proceeding  from 
that  point.  Hence  the  same  beam  of  light  may  be  decomposed  into 
pencils  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways ;  and  yet  since  we  regard  it  as 
the  same  collection  of  rays,  we  may  study  its  properties  as  a  beam 
independently  of  the  particular  way  in  which  we  conceive  it  analysed 
into  pencils. 

Now  in  any  instrument  the  incident  and  emergent  beams  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  light,  and  therefore  every  ray  in  the  incident  beam 
has  a  coiresponding  ray  in  the  emergent  beam.  We  do  not  know 
their  path  within  the  instrument,  but  before  incidence  and  after 
emergence  they  are  straight  lines,  and  therefore  any  two  points  serve 
to  determine  the  direction  of  each. 

Let  us  suppose  the  instrument  such  that  it  forms  an  acourata 
image  of  a  plane  object  in  a  given  position.  Then  every  ray  which 
passes  through  a  given  point  of  the  object  before  incidence  passes 
through  the  corresponding  point  of  the  image  after  emergence,  and 
this  determines  one  point  of  the  emergent  ray.  If  at  any  other 
distance  from  the  instrument  a  plane  object  has  an  accurate  image, 
then  there  will  be  two  other  corresponding  points  given  in  the  inci- 
dent and  emergent  rays.  Hence  if  we  know  the  points  in  which  an 
incident  ray  meets  the  planes  of  the  two  objects,  we  may  find  the 
incident  ray  by  joining  the  points  of  the  two  images  corresponding 
to  them. 
It  was  then  shown,  that  if  the  image  of  a  plane  object  be  distinotv 
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flat,  and  similBr  to  the  object  for  two  different  diatancea  of  the  object, 
the  image  of  any  other  plane  object  perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  be 
diatinct,  flat,  and  similar  to  the  object. 

When  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  plane  of  its  image 
is  tha  principal  foeal  plane,  and  the  point  where  it  outs  t^e  axis  is 
the  prhtctpal  focus.  The  line  joining  any  point  in  the  ohjeet  to  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  image  ents  the  axis  at  a  fixed  point  ealled 
the/0Cff/  centre.  The  distance  oi  the  principal  foeus  from  the  foeal 
oentre  is  called  the  principal  focal  lengthy  or  simply  the /oca/  length. 

There  are  two  principal  foci,  &c.  formed  by  incident  parallel  rays 
paaaiag  in  opposite  directions  thitnigh  the  instrument.  If  we  sup* 
pose  light  always  to  pass  in  the  same  direction  through  the  inatra« 
ment,  then  the  focus  of  incident  rays  when  the  emergent  rays  are 
parallel  is  ihmfirH  prinoipal  fbeus,  and  the  focus  of  emergent  rays 
when  the  ineulent  rays  are  parallel  is  the  eeoond  prinoipal  focus* 
Corresponding  to  these  we  have  first  and  second  focal  centres  and 
focal  lengths. 

Now  let  Qi  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  P,  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicnlar6t»n  Q}  on  the  axis,  Q^  the  foeus  of  emergent  rays,  P,  the 
foot  of  the  corresponding  perpendicular,  FiF^  the  first  and  second 
principal  foci,  AiA^  the  first  and  second  focal  centres,  then 

PtFx_P|Q,^F,P, 
AiFrP.Q,    F.V 

lines  being  positive  when  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  light. 
Therefore  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  any  object  is 
found  by  a  simple  proportion. 

In  one  important  class  of  instruments  there  are  no  principal  foci 
or  fqcal  centres.  A  telescope  in  which  parallel  rays  emerge  parallel 
is  an  instance.     In  such  instruments,  if  m  be  the  angular  magnifying 

1 
power,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  are  ^  of  the  object,  and 

m 

the  distance  of  the  image  of  the  object  from  the  image  of  th^  object- 
glass  is  — -  of  the  distanee  of  the  object  from  the  ohjeet-glass.  Rules 

ware  t)ien  laid  down  for  the  composition  of  instrumfiiits.  and  sug^ 
gestions  for  the  adaptation  of  this  method  to  second  fipproximationa. 
and  the  method  itself  was  considered  with  reference  to  th^  labour* 
of  Cotes^  Smith,  Euler,  l4igrange,  and  Gfauss  pn  the  pame  subject, 


LI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneow  Articles, 

KOTB  ON  THE  BMPLOTMBNT  OP  INDUCTION  APPARATUS.   MBB- 
CUBIAL  INTEBBUPTOR.   BY  L&)N  POUCAULT. 

IN  most  kinds  of  induction  apparatus,  the  inductive  current  is 
rendered  intermittent  by  the  action  of  an  interrupter  which  peri^i 
odifially  produeea  coataet  between  the  extremities  of  the  eircuit. 
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Amdngst  all  th«  metals  which  have  hiUietto  been  tried  for  the  arma- 
ture of  these  points  of  contact,  platinum  has  succeeded  best ;  its  high 
fusing-point  and  its  slight  tendency  to  oxidation  indicating  it  as  pre- 
ferable to  the  ordinary  metals  for  presenting  long  resistance  to  the 
corrosive  aotion  of  the  spark  which  passes  at  each  interruptioD. 
Nevertheless  when  the  apparatus  is  in  action  for  a  certain  time,  pla- 
tinuq^  itself  is  at  last  attacked ;  the  surfaces  of  contact  become  de- 
formedi  presenting  hollows,  or  enlargements  at  each  other's  expense, 
the  texture  of  the  metal  alters,  and  at  length  the  interruptor  ceases 
to  perform  its  functions.  This  tiresome  result  arrives  sooner  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  when  this  acquires  an 
intensity  above  a  certain  limit,  the  pieces  of  the  interruptor  are  sol- 
dered together  at  the  first  contact,  and  become  quite  useless. 

In  attempting  to  increase  progressively  the  phenomena  of  indnc- 
tton,  I  met  with  a  difficulty  which  appeared  to  be  rather  serious  in 
this  imperfection  of  solid  contact,  and  like  many  others  no  doubt,  I 
thought  of  having  recourse  to  mercury. 

In  my  first  essays  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distri- 
bute an  intense  current  continuously  with  naked  mercury ;  by  this 
means  the  interrqption  is  never  sufficiently  sudden,  the  inductive  ac- 
tion remains  weak,  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  oxidized  in  a  few 
moments,  and  it  emits  abundant  vapours  which  in  course  of  time  do 
not  fail  to  exert  their  deleterious  action.  I  was  thus  led  to  cover  the 
mercury  with  a  stratum  of  distilled  water,  or  better  still,  with  a  stra- 
tum of  alcohol,  which  at  once  remedies  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  employment  of  mercury  alone.  Thus  the  interruption  of  the 
current  is  produced  under  alcohol  with  a  dry  sound  which  indicates 
a  sudden  stop ;  it  gives  rise  to  a  strong  spark  of  induction,  the  alco- 
hol soon  becomes  turbid,  but  it  does  not  cease  condensing  the  vapours 
given  off  from  the  point  of  rupture,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  from  oxidation.  The  apparatus  thus  con* 
tinues  to  act  with  regularity  as  long  as  the  battery  is  capable  of 
maintaining  the  inducing  current. 

Regarded  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  employment  of  a  liquid 
conductor  such  as  mercury  introduces  a  happy  modification  into  the 
constitution  of  the  interruptor.  The  oscillating  piece  known  as 
the  hammer  being  no  longer  limited  in  its  movements  by  the  firm 
obstacle  which  it  met  with  in  its  anvil,  may  be  replaced  by  an  elastic 
plate,  which  vibrates  by  its  own  spring  under  the  influence  of  an 
electro-magnet.  This  plate,  being  curved  at  its  extemity  and  ter- 
minated by  a  platinum  point,  closes  the  circuit  of  the  inductive  cur- 
rent sixty  times  in  a  second,  by  penetrating  more  or  less  into  the 
mercury.  The  contact  thus  established,  notwithstanding  its  short 
duration,  is  nevertheless  perfiect ;  in  itself  it  only  presents  a  resist- 
ance which  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  those  spread 
through  the  circuit,  and  as  the  elastic  piece  vibrates  in  perfect  liberty, 
the  contacts  succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  uniformity  of  the  sound  given  by  an  apparatus  in 
action.  The  series  of  sparks  at  the  extremity  of  the  induced  wire 
participates  in  the  same  character,  and  in  the  crepitating  sound  which 
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tbey  give  off,  the  ear  recognizes  a  distinct  tooe  cooformftble  with  thftt 
of  the  vibrating  plate. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  regulates  the  sparks,  this  new  inter- 
ruptor,  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  machines  in  use,  is  capable  of  in- 
creasing their  power  to  a  certain  extent.  It  generally  acts  so  as  to 
render  the  effects  proportionate  to  the  intensities  of  the  current  dis- 
tributed, whence  it  follows  that  it  is  particularly  in  the  employment 
of.  strong  currents  that  it  presents  a  marked  advantage  over  die  in- 
terruptors  with  solid  points  of  contact. 

It  is  even  imprudent  with  a  single  machine  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, to  attempt  to  force  the  intensity  of  the  inducing  current 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  for  this  will  infallibly  cause  the  induced 
coil  to  burst  internally.  But  by  combining  several  machines,  the 
sum  of  the  tensions  being  divided  between  the  various  elements  of 
this  kind  of  battery,  we  may  direct  upon  the  whole  the  action  of  a 
number  of  couples  proportional  to  that  of  the  machines,  which  in- 
creases in  the  same  proportion  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  spark 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  induced  senes.  This  system  of 
combination  applies  without  difficulty  to  the  excellent  machines  con-, 
structedby  M.  Ruhmkorff,  provided  they  are  only  combined  in  pairs. 

The  hammers  cure  suppressed  and  replaced  by  permanent  conduct- 
prs,  the  two  inducing  wires  are  united  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
interruptor,  accompanied  by  the  condenser  of  the  extra- current,  is 
introduced  into  the  circuit.  By  this  precaution  each  machine  must 
retain  its  discharge  wires  at  a  normal  distance;  both  also  retain 
their  commutators,  which  serve  respectively  to  direct  the  two  parts  of 
the  current  in  such  directions  that  tensions  of  opposite  signs  may 
accumulate  at  the  internal  extremities  of  the  induced  wires ;  and 
lastly,  these  being  put  in  communication,  the  external  ends  which 
remain  free,  become  the  two  poles  of  the  system,  and  furnish  sparks 
at  a  distance  of  30  to  33  millimetres. 

When  it  is  desired  to  place  more  than  two  machines  under  the 
conduct  of  the  mercurial  interruptor,  it  becomes  necessary  to  isolate 
the  additional  machines  with  particular  care.  In  fact,  in  comparison 
with  the  very  strong  tensions  which  are  manifested  in  the  induced 
wire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extremities,  the  inducing  wire 
which  penetrates  the  axis  of  the  coils  must  be  regarded  as  an 
inert  conductor,  and  if  this  conductor  approaches  ike  induced  coils 
at  points  more  or  less  distant  from  those  in  which  the  tensions  are 
null,  it  presents  a  complete  course  for  the  discharge.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  effect  an  absolute  isolation  between  the  inducing  wire 
and  the  interior  of  the  induced  coil  in  the  additional  machines,  and 
this  isolation  is  effected  by  slipping  a  glass  tube  into  the  annular 
space  which  separates  the  two  concentric  coils.  As  soon  as  this 
condition  was  fulfilled  by  the  care  of  M.  Ruhmkorff,  four  combined 
machines  gave  the  effects  of  tension,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  sparks  darted  across  an  interval  of  7  or  8  centi* 
metres. — Comptes  Retuhts,  July  7,  1856,  p.  44. 
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KOtB  OK  GOLOITBL  BABIKS'b  FSBIOBIC  AND  KON-mUODlG  TSM • 
PEBATUBE  YABIATIONS  AT  TOBONTO  (PHIL.  TBAK8.  1858). 
BT  S.  M.  BBACH^  BSQ.^  F.B.A.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magmsine  and  Journal. 
Gbmtlbmbv, 
In  page  152,  the  Annual  fonnula  is  conTeftible  to 
/,=44°-23-21*'-81  sin  (a+81°  27'=a')-l^'06  cos  (2a+ 161**  32f 
3=2a'-l°  22')--80coe(8a  +  257°  42'=s3«'-f  13°  21') 
+  •22  COS  (4a +  807°  27'«4tf'-18°  21')-*88sln(5a+60°*41 
=:5a'+3**-26)+'325co86a=44^23'-21°-8l8ina'-l-06co82tf' 
--*80  COB da'-h  -22  cos  4a'^ '88  sin  5a'  nearly, 

at  80^  a  month,  81^  27'=:  2  months  and  21  days;  which,  counted 
backwards  from  January  16,  brings  us  to  the  third  week  in  October, 
the  epoch  of  mean  annual  temperature. 

Would  therefore  the  meteorological  year  from  October  year  n  to 
September  year  »+ 1  inclusive  produce  more  approximatiye  results  ? 

Get.  13, 1866.  S.  M.  Draob. 


ON  A  ZBOLITIC  MINBBAL  (aLUED  TO  STILBITE)  FBOM  THE  ISLE 
OF  SKYE^  SCOTLAND.      BY  J.  W.  MALLET^  Ptf  .D. 

The  specimen  to  which  the  following  description  refers  has  been 
in  my  possession  for  seyeral  years,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  laUe 
beanng  the  name  "Hypostilbite;"  but  analysis  shows  it  to  be  a 
minercd  quite  distinct  from  Beudant's  hypostilbite  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  differing  also  from  both  stilbite  proper  and  epistilbite. 
It  occurs  as  a  mass  of  minute  crystals,  resembling  white  loaf- 
sugar,  breaking  easily,  and  crushing  under  the  fingers  into  a  coarsish 
crystalline  powder.  The  separate  grains,  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope, appear  as  single  prismatic  crystals,  or  little  groups  of  three  or 
four,  nearly  transparent,  colourless,  and  with  a  pearlylustre,  especially 
on  two  opposite  faces, — closely  resembling  stilbite  in  fact  in  general 
appearance. 

The  crystalline  form  could  not  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  but 
seemed  to  be  monoclinic.  Hardness  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
calcite.     Specific  gravity  =2-252. 

Strong  muriatic  acid  poured  over  the  pulverized  mineral  at  nJght 
had  the  next  morning  formed  a  distinct  jelly. 

On  analysis  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Atoms. 

Silica 53-95         M91— 8 

Alumina 20*13  -392 — 1 

Lime 12-86^  -459— 1'17 

Magnesia   trace 

Potash  (with  a  little  soda). .         -87 

Water 1242         1-380— 3-52 

100-23 
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Neglectiiig  the  small  quantity  of  alkali,  these  numbers  lead  us 
nearly  to  the  formula 

2(CaO.  Si05)+2(A1«0»,  2SiO»)+7HO, 

which  differs  completely  from  that  of  stilbite, 

CaO,  Si05+Al«0^  SSiO^+GHO, 
or  that  of  epistilbite, 

CaO,  SiO«-f  A1«0^  3SiO'-h5HO, 

The  per-centage  of  water  is  also  far  too  smaU  for  hypostilbite. 

The  mineral  appears  to  be  a  distinct  one,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  resulted  from  the  gradual  decomposition  or  change  of  any  other; 
but  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  desirable  to  add  to  the  already  numerous 
names  of  stilbite-like  minerals  by  adopting  a  new  one  for  this  sub- 
stance until  additional  analyses  of  these  nearly  related  species  shall 
permit  of  their  more  accurate  classification. — Sillman's  American 
Journal  for  September  1856,  p.  179. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  SEPT.  1856. 

Chitwidt. — September  1.  Very  fine :  thnnder  and  lightning  at  night,  bat  without 
-rain.  2.  Shower :  very  fine:  clear.  3,  4.  Heavy  dew  in  the  mominn :  very  fine. 
5.  Slight  fog ;  clondy  and  fine.  6.  Slight  fog :  rain  at  night.  7.  Very  fine.  8. 
Pog^ '  ▼^  fine*  9*  Dense  fog :  very  fine :  cloudy.  10.  Slight  haze :  very  fine. 
11.  Overcast.  12.  Cloudy i  very  fine:  rain.  13.  Clondy.  14.  Clear  and  fine. 
15.  Fine :  overcast.     16.  Clear :  fine.    17.  Overcast :  rain.    18.  Rain ;  very  fine. 

19.  Clear,  qnite  clondless :  very  fine.  20.  Very  dear:  cloudy  and  cold :  sliffht 
frost  at  night.  21.  Fine :  lain.  22.  Clear:  showery:  fine«  29.  Clear:  cloudy: 
bright  sun  at  intervals.  24.  Clear :  heavy  showers.  25.  dear  s  danse  douds  i 
fine.  26.  Fine :  rain  at  night.  27.  Heavy  rain.  28.  Rain :  heavy  showers* 
29.  Cloudy  and  fine.    30.  Very  fine  :  cloudy :  fine  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 54^-41 

Mean  temperature  of  Sept  1855    66  *11 

Mean  temperature  of  Sept.  for  the  last  thirty  yean     56  '95 

Average  amount  of  rain  in  Sept 2*455  Inches. 

jBos/o».— Sept.  1 — 4.  Fine.  5.  Cloudy.  6.  Fine.  7.  Fine :  rain  a.m.  8,9.  Fine. 
10.  Cloudy.  11.  Cloudy:  rain  a.m.  12.  Cloudy.  13.  Cbudy:  rain  a.m.  and 
P.M.    14.  Fine.    15.  Qoudy.     16.  Fine.    17.  Cloudy:  rain  p.m.    18,19.  Fine. 

20.  Cloudy.  21,  22.  Fine:  rain  p.m.  23.  Cloudy.  24->26,  Fme.  27—29. 
doudy :  rain  A.if.  and  f.m.    80.  Cloody. 

Sandwiek  Marue,  OrAiuy.— Sept.  1.  Clear  a.m.  :  dear,  aurora  p,m.  2.  Bright 
A.M. :  clear  p.m.  3.  Clear  a.m.  :  doudy  p.m.  4,  5.  Clear  a.m.  and  p.m.  6. 
Bririit  A.M. :.  cloudy  p.m.  7.  Drizile  a.m.  :  damp  p.m.  8.  Damp  a«m.  :  fog  p.m. 
9.  Fog  A.M.  and  p.m.  10.  Fog  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  1 1, 12.  Bright  a.m.  :  showers 
P.M.  13.  Showers,  bright  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  14.  Dritzle,  bright  a.m.  j  showers 
P.M.  15.  Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  16.  Showers  a.m.  :  rain,  lightning  p.m.  17. 
Showers  a.m.  :  dear  p.m.  18.  Sleet  showers  a.m.  :  showers  p.Mri9.  Cloudy 
AM. :  showers  p.m.  20.  Showers  a.m.  i  doudy  p.m.  21.  Bright  a.ii.  :  showers 
P.M.  22.  Rain  a,m.  ;  showers  p.m.  23.  Bright  a.m.  :  showers  p.m.  24.  Rain  a.m.  : 
showers  p.m.  25.  Showen  a.m.  and  p.m.  26.  Clear  a.m.:  dear,  aurora  p.m. 
27.  Hoar-frost  A.M. :  showers,  aurora  p.m.  28.  Damp  a.m.:  cloudy  p.m.  29. 
Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.    30.  Showers  a.m.  :  clear  p.m. 

Mean  temperature  of  Sept  for  previous  twenty-nine  years  ...  62°*28 

Mean  temperature  of  this  month     50  *S3 

Mean  temperature  of  Sept  1855     52*74 

Average  quantity  of  rain  in  Sept  for  previous  sixteen  yean  ...     2*82  indies. 
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LII.  On  Slaty  Cleavage,  and  the  Distortion  of  Fossils.  By  the 
Rev.  Samubl  Hauohton,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Urn* 
versity  of  Dublin^. 

THE  first  person^  so  far  as  I  know^  who  distinctly  put  for- 
ward a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  slaty  cleavage,  was  the 
late  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  December  2,  1846,  and  November  1,  1848.  These 
papers  are  published  in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  that  Society,  and  form  a  most  valuable  basis  of 
well-observed  facts  on  which  to  establish  a  mechanical  theory  of 
slaty  cleavage.  At  the  close  of  the  second  of  these  papers,  Mr. 
Sharpe  sums  up  his  observations  as  follows : — 

''Thus  all  our  observations  and  deductions  ultimately  con- 
vei^e  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  cleavage  must  be  attributed  to 
pressure  caused  by  the  elevation  of  great  masses  of  rock  under 
conditions  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  And  if  to  this  conclusion 
it  should  be  objected  that  no  similar  results  can  be  produced  by 
experiment,  I  reply  that  we  have  never  tried  the  experiment  with 
a  power  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that  employed ;  and  that  this 
may  be  one  of  many  cases  where  our  attempts  to  imitate  the 
operations  of  nature  fail,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  our  means, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  we  can  employ 
them.'' 

The  objection  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sharpe  has  been  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  illustrative  experiments  of  Professor 
TyndaU,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  geologists  for  the  light  he 
has  thrown  upon  this  obscure  question.    In  common,  I  believe^ 


*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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with  many  geologists  I  adopted  Mr.  Sharpens  views,  and  liaTe 
from  time  to  time  collected  data  for  forming  a  more  precise  me- 
chanical theory  than  that  put  forward  in  general  terms  by  Mr. 
Bharpe.  I  was,  in  short,  convinced  that  if  the  theory  were  tme, 
it  would  bear  accurate  numerical  investigation,  and  adniit  of 
being  stated  with  great  precision.  With  a  view  to  this  numerical 
testing  of  the  theory,  I  have  accumulated  a  great  number  of 
observations  and  measurements  of  distorted  fossols,  which  I  think 
are  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  state  precisely  the  laws  of  slaty 
cleavage  and  distortion  of  fossils. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  results  I  have  arrived  at,  and 
to  illustrate  them  by  detailed  examples;  and  I  shall  afterwards 
point  out  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Sharpens  results  agree  with 
my  own,  and  how  far  they  anticipate  them. 

The  first  fact  observed  by  me  was  the  following : — 

I.  If  the  trace  or  intersection  of  the  plane  of  cleavage  and  plane 
of  bedding  be  drawn,  the  greatest  distortion  or  elongation  of  the 
fossils  lying  in  the  plane  of  bedding  is  parallel  to  this  intersection. 

In  explanation  of  this  law,  it  should  be  stated  that  each  species 
of  fossil  has  a  certain  normal  undistorted  form  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  that  the  measurements  of  the  different  parts  bear, 
within  certain  narrow  limits,  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other;  so  that 
when  we  examine  a  distorted  fossil,  we  can  calculate  the  amount 
of  relative  extension  or  compression  it  has  undergone  in  any 
direction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  draw  any  two  lines  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  that  the  ratio  of  M  to  N  is  the 
ratio  of  the  measurements  of  a  known  fossil  shell  taken  parallel 
to  those  two  directions,  and  that  the  ratio  of  m  to  n  is  the  ratio 
of  the  measurements  of  the  distorted  fossil  taken  in  the  same 
directions ;  then,  if  we  denote  by  p  the  distortion  parallel  to  M, 
we  shall  have 

m     N  ,-. 

f'^n^'U W 

If  the  fossil  had  been  originally  of  a  circular  shape,  it  would 
become  an  ellipse  by  distortion,  and  p  would  be  the  ratio  of  two 
rectangular  diameters,  which  in  one  case  become  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  properties  of  an  ellipse,  that 
the  maximum  value  of  the  fraction,  denoted  by  p  will  correspond 
with  the  axes  of  the  ellipse. 

I  have  calculated  the  value  of  p  repeatedly,  from  measure- 
ments made  on  fossils  from  different  districts  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire,  and  have  always 
found  that  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  of  distortion  is  parallel 
to  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  and  bedding.  Having 
thus  obtained  a  tangible  starting-point  for  my  theory^  I  began  to 
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exainine  what  effect  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  cleavage  and 
bedding  prodooed  on  the  amount  of  distortion.  The  following 
law  ejqpresses  the  result  of  my  measurements :— * 

II.  The  distortion  of  fossils  proehteed  by  cleaioage-'^'^estimated  in 
a  gioen  dsrectiouy  such  as  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  planes 
ofclemage  and  beddtng-^-varies  with  the  angle  between  these  planes, 
being  greatest  when  the  angle  is  greatest,  and  least  when  the  angle 
is  hast. 

The  distortion  depending  upon  the  angle  between  the  planes 
of  cleavage  and  bedding  may  be  calculate  numerically  from  the 
following  expression : — 

A=Vp8in««^  +  Qcos«^, (2) 

in  which  A  denotes  the  distortion  parallel  to  the  intersection  oi 
cleavage  and  beddings  <\>  the  angle  between  these  planes^  and 
P^  Q  numbers;  P  b^ng  always  greater  than  Q.  The  mode  of 
determining  the  numbers  P  and  Q  will  be  presently  explained. 
In  addition  to  the  two  laws  of  distortion  already  mentioned, 
there  is  a  third  law^  which  is  so  easily  observed  that  it  has  forced 
itself  on  the  notice  of  every  person  who  has  paid  even  a  slight 
attention  to  this  interesting  subject.  It  maybe  stated  as  follows : — 

III.  The  eompreseion  in  a  cleaved  rock  is  greatest  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

Having  ascertained  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
tortion just  given^  I  proceeded  to  form  a  general  theory  by  the 
aid  of  the  following  considerations. 

It  has  been  beautifully  proved  by  Cauchy,  that  if  a  perfectly 
homogeneous^ uncrystalline  mass  be  subjected  to  pressures^  twists^ 
strains,  &c.  of  any  kind,  it  wiU  settle  into  a  condition  of  equili- 
brium, subject  to  the  following  law : — Imagine  a  small  sphere  in 
the  mass  before  distortion ;  this  sphere  will  become  an  ellipsoid 
after  distortion ;  and  if  the  distortions  in  the  principal  planes  be 
known,  we  can  calculate  the  forces  which  produced  the  distortion 
in  the  mass. 

This  hypothetical  problem  in  mechanics,  solved  by  Cauehy, 
is  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  cleaved  rocks;  and  sinee,  by 
the  measurement  of  the  distortion  of  the  fossils,  we  can  ascertaia 
the  amount  of  distortion  in  each  plane  of  bedding,  we  can  readily 
obtain  data  for  calculating  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  of  distortioUi 
and  so  obtain  an  idea  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  foree 
which  has  cleaved  the  rocks  and  distorted  the  fossils.  The  mode 
of  determining  the  axes  of  the  elhpsoid  is  as  follows : — Since,  by 
the  first  law,  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  and  bed- 
ding is  an  axis  of  the  ellipse  of  distortion  in  all  planes  of  bedding, 
it  must  be  an  axis  of  the  ellipsoid.  Also  it  is  certain,  from  th^ 
third  law,  that  the  compression  is  a  maximum  perpendicular  to 
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the  planes  of  cleavage ;  from  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  cleavage  is  also  an  axis  of  the  ellip- 
soid, and  that  the  third  axis  will  lie  in  the  dip  of  the  cleavage 
plane  and  perpendicular  to  the  other  two  axes. 

If  we  assume  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  to  be  a,  b,  c,  the  axis  of 
X  being  the  intersection  of  cleavage  and  bedding,  the  axis  of  z 
perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  plane,  and  the  axis  of  y  in  tiie  dip 
of  the  cleavage  plane;  if  ^,  ^  denote  the  angles  made  with  the 
plane  of  cleavage  by  two  planes  of  beddingi  both  passing  through 

the  axis  of  a? :  and  if  -,  -7  be  the  distortions  in  these  planes  esti- 

P   P 
mated  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  cleavage  and  bedding,  then 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  the  following  equations  from  the 

nature  of  an  ellipsoid  :*^ 

sin^^     cos*^^  1  -^ 

sin^'     co8*^_  1 
Solving  these  equations  for  j-  and  — ,  we  find— 


(3) 


(4) 


(sin  4>     sin  d>^\  /sin  <b      sind>'\ 
-r^-f-K-^—r),  . 

sin(<^+f)wn(<^-^) 
sin(^-H<^')8m(<^-^') 


From  equations  (4)  and  (5)  we  can  calculate  -z-  and  — ,  which 

are  the  distortions  in  the  dip  of  cleavage  and  perpendicular  to 
cleavage,  referred  to  the  distortion  in  the  intersection  of  cleavage 
and  bedding  as  unity.  All  that  is  requisite,  in  order  to  know 
the  complete  form  of  our  ellipsoid  of  distortion,  is  to  asceilain 
the  distortion  of  fossils  in  two  planes  making  different  angles 
with  the  plane  of  cleavage.  This  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  in 
a  few  instances,  which  no  doubt  could  easily  be  multiplied  if  the 
attention  of  observers  were  directed  to  the  subject.  I  shall  now 
mention  a  few  of  the  instances  in  order. 

Example  1. — Carboniferous  Slate  of  Ardoginna  near  Ardmore, 
Co,  Waterford, 
The  fossils  made  use  of  to  determine  the  distortion  in  these 
slates  were  OrthU  crenistria,  Athyris  concentrka,  and  Spirifer 
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elatkraim.    The  normal  meaaurements  assumed  for  these  fossils 

were — 

Lei)£;th.  Breadth. 

Orthis  crenistria    ...       I  1 

Athyris  concenirica     .     .  294  841 

Spirifer  clathratus      .     •       1  2 

When  the  angle  between  clearage  and  bedding  was  44^^  I 
found  from  two  distinct  specimens  of  Orthis  crenistria^  one  lying 
with  its  hinge-line  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  cleavage  and 
bedding,  and  the  other  with  its  hinge  perpendicular  to  this  line,^; 

6=44°    -=1-860     Orthis  crenistria 
P 

-  =  1-820     Orthis  crenistria 
P     


Mean     .     .     1-840 

When  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  cleavage  and  bedding 
became  IQP,  I  found  as  follows,  expressing  by  the  numbers  hun- 
dredths of  half-inches : — 

Athyris  concenirica  •  Length  distorted  =213 
Breadth       ...       =269 

Spirifer  clathratus    .    Length  distorted  =136 
Breadth       ...       =800 

Calculating  the  distortion  from  these  data  and  the  normal 
measurements  before  given,  by  means  of  equation  (1),  we  find — 

^'=10'',   A  =1*088    Athyris  cancentrica 

-y  =1-102     Spirifer  clathratus 

Mean    .     .    1096 

Introducing  the  values  of  ^,  if/,  p,  pf  here  given  into  equations 
(4)  and  (6),  we  obtain— 


1=1 

a 

i  =1-026 
o 

—=2-426  , 


(A) 


From  these  results  I  infer  that  the  slate  of  Ardoginna  has 
been  relatively  compressed  perpendicular  to  its  cleavage  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times,  and  that  this  result  has  been  brought 
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about  by  a  force  acting  very  nearly  in  the  line  perpendicalar  to 
cleavage,  because  there  is  scarcely  any  di£Perence  in  the  amocmt 
of  distortion  in  different  directions  in  the  plane  of  cleavage  itself 
as  is  shown  by  the  close  agreement  of  the  axes  a  and  b.  The^ 
ellipsoid  of  distortion  in  this  case  is  nearly  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  whose  equatorial  diameter  is  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  its  polar  diameter. 

The  slate  of  Ardoginna  is  merely  a  compressed  and  hardened 
mud;  it  is  a  bluish  shale^  with  occasional  black  partings. 

Example  2. — Carboniferous  Slate  of  South  Petherwin, 
Cornwall* 

The  next  example  of  cleavage  which  I  shall  select  is  the  car- 
boniferous slate  of  South  Petherwin,  near  Launceston  in  North 
Cornwall.  The  slate  of  this  district  and  its  fossil  remains  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  carboniferous  slate  beds  of  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  I  believe  to  lie  on  the  same 
geological  horizon.  The  fossils  I  have  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  cleavage  are  Spirifer  diyunetus  and  Athyris  eoneen^ 
triea.  The  former  of  these  fossils  is  closely  allied  to  Spuifer 
clathratus,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety.  In  calculating 
the  distortion,  I  have  assumed  for  the  normal  proportions  of  this 
fossil — 

Length       =189 

Breadth  of  hinge-line =474 

Length  of  rib  making  60^  with  hinge  3s!S08 

For  Athyris  concentrica  I  have  used  the  normal  proportions 
already  given.  The  data  obtained  as  the  mean  of  many  mea- 
surements are  as  follow : — 

0«17^,   i -1-480 
P 

^=12°,    i.=l-262. 
From  these  data  we  obtain,  by  means  of  equations  (4)  and  (5),*^;* 

(B) 


a 
y =0-990 

i  =8-889 
c 


This  result  is  very  similar  to  that  already  found  for  the.  car- 
boniferous slate  of  the  Co.  Waterford^  and  proves  that  the 
eUipsoid  of  distortion  is  nearly  an  oblate  ellipsoid^  whose  pdsr 
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axis  M  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  equatorial  axis.  The 
nearly  equal  amount  of  compression  or  extension  along  the  axes 
a  and  b,  or  in  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  cleavage  planes^  is  a  fact 
that  contii^ually  reappears  in  different  districts^  and  produces  a; 
remarkable  result  in  the  appearance  of  the  fossUs ;  viz.  that  in 
the  plane  of  cleavage  the  fossils  appear  to  have  undergone  little 
relative  distortion^  although  in  some  cases^  as  at  Tintagel,  they 
have  undergone  a  considerable  extension,  preserving  their  rela* 
tive  normal  proportions. 

ExAHPLS  8. — Carbaniferaus  Slaten  of  Tintagd,  Cornwall. 

These  slates  are  somewhat  lower  down  in  the  geological  se- 

2uence  than  those  of  Petherwin,  from  which  they  differ  remark- 
bly  in  appearance,  being  glossy,  and  of  a  greenishoyeliow  colour. 
Much  of  this  difference  may,  however,  arise  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  much  more  cleaved,  and  retaining  traces  of  having  been 
exposed  to  much  greater  pressure. 

The  fossils  ilsed  for  the  calculation  df  the  amount  of  distortion 
were  the  specimens  of  Spirifer  diijunctvs,  described  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street. 
I  have  used  in  my  calculation  the  normal  measurements  already 
given. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  from  many  measure- 
ments : — 

^=0,         —  =  1*494    Spirifer  diyunctm, 

^ = 12°,     -y= 2-514     Spirifer  diajunctus. 
From  these  data  I  readily  obtaiu,  by  equations  (4)  and  (5), — 

(C) 


•■'  1 

i= 1-494  y 

J 


b 

1=9-839 
c 


We  here  obtain  evidence  of  an  enormous  amount  of  compres- 
sion perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  being,  in  fact,  rela- 
tively ten  times  greater  than  the  compression  in  the  cleavage  plane. 
I  should  be  induced  to  infer  from  this  result,  that  the  mud  or  sub- 
stance from  which  the  rock  was  formed  must  have  been  in  a  very 
peculiar  condition  at  the  time  of  compression,  perhaps  like  one 
of  those  bulky  hydrated  precipitates  of  alumina  or  peroxide  of 
iron  so  familiar  to  the  chenviBt,  or  like  the  mud  doud  depositing 
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itself  in  a  rery  deep  Bea>  80  bigeniousiy  imn^ined  lately  by  Mr. 
Babbage.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  primary  eoncutioiM 
under  which  this  compreasion  took  place^  it  is  certainly  inteiest- 
iag  to  have  an  exact  numerical  measure  of  its  amount. 

Example  4. — Lingula  Beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian  epoch, 
Abernddy  Bay,  Pembrokeshire* 

These  beds  consist  of  a  soft^  blacky  carbonaceous  shale,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  considerably  compressed. 
There  is  no  distortion  of  fossils  in  the  cleavage  plane  itself,  a  fact 
that  falls  in  with  what  I  have  before  noted  of  the  shales  of  Water- 
ford  and  South  Petherwin.  The  fossils  on  which  I  have  made 
my  oalculations  are  Lingtia  Phillipm  (Salter)*  and  Calymene 
iuplioata.    The  normal  ^apes  of  these  fossils  are  here  given : — 

Lingula  Phillipsii     .   Length  =184 
BreadUisirS 

Calymene  duplicaia  .  Length  of  body  •  .  •  =121 
Length  of  tail  •  .  .  .  =  64 
Maximum  breadth  ofbody  =143 
Breadth  ofbody  two-thirds  1  _io-i 

down  from  the  thorax.  J  ~ 
Breadth  of  tail      ...     =108 

The  following  data  were  obtained  by  the  measurement  of  the 
distorted  specimens  of  these  fossils : — 

^ssO,       -  =  1  Lingula  PhUlipeiy 

^'=13^   ^=1-950    Lingula  Phillipsii 

1*893  Lingula  Phillipsii 

;i-846  LiT^PhiU^i 

1*725  Cab/mene  duplicata 

1*732  Calymene  diuplicata 

Mean    .    .    1*829 
From  these  data  we  obtain,  as  before,-^ 


a 

I- 

-=6-881 
c 


a>) 


♦  I  would  here  express,  once  for  all,  the  great  obligations  I  have  he^ 
under  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Jeim>n  Street.    Bia 
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This  amount  of  oompreBsion  is  greater'  than  I  found  for  any 
other  slates^  exeepting  the  remarkable  slates  of  Tintagel  and6ajrth« 

ExAMTLB  5. — Oreen  Grits  ofLlyn  Padam,  Llanberis,  Lower 
Silurians  lying  below  the  Trap  Beds  of  Snowdon. 

In  this  case  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  measurenteuts  of  distorted 
fossils  in  three  distinct  planes^  and  thus  secure  a  kind  of  eape^ 
rimentum  cruets  for  the  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage.  The  fossil 
I  made  use  of  is  Orthis  eapansa,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
normal  measurements : — 

Orthis  expansa  .  Breadth  of  hinge     •     •     .     .  =288 
Breadth  of  shell      ....  =289 

Length  of  shell =274 

Breadth  of  vascular  impression  =148 
Length  of  vascular  impression  =  144 

By  these  measurements  and  those  of  the  distorted  fossils^  I 
obtained  the  following : — 

0=38^    i  =1-483 
P 

di^4&,  •T  =  l*552 
F 

^'=90^   ■^  =  1«961. 

The  third  of  these  measurements  gives  a  direct  value  of  — ^  viz. 

1*961,  with  which  the  value  calculated  from  the  first  two  data 
should  agree.  The  agreement  is  very  good,  as  appears  from  the 
following : — 

1=1 

a 


^  =  1196 

i=l-881 
e 


(B) 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  compression  in  this  case,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  cleavage  planes,  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
compressions  determined  in  the  slates  already  discussed.  This 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact,  that  sandstones  resist  the  cleavage 
action  or  pressure  better  than  slate  or  mud*  This  singular  fact^ 
of  a  less  compression  existing  in  sandstones  than  in  slates^  and 

accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  palaeozoic  fossils  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  me,  and  be  allowed  me  free  access  to  all  the  spectmeni  in  the 
Museum,  and  assisted  my  investigation  greatly  by  his  judgement. 
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a  proportionably  less^dereloped  cleayage,  is  a  solid  ai^nment  in 
support  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  already  given,  I  have  measured 
several  others  in  which  I  could  only  obtain  a  single  position  of 
the  plane  of  bedding  in  relation  to  the  cleavage  plane ;  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  determine  the  three  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  of  dis- 
tortion ;  but  if  we  assume,  as  is  probable,  that  this  ellipsoid  is 
one  of  revolution,  we  can  readily  obtain  an  approximate  value  of 
the  compression  due  to  cleavage  as  follows : — Assuming  b  equal 
to  unity  in  one  of  the  equations  (3),  we  find,  after  some  simple 
reductions, — 


i_\/(^+«"»)(^-<^») 


.     . ■•     ...     (6) 

sm^  ^  ' 

The  following  examples  of  the  application  of  equation  (6)  are 
taken  from  my  note-book : — 

Example  6.-^Silurian  Black  Slates  of  Moel  Benddu,  Dinas 
Mowddy,  South  of  Bala,  North  Wales. 

The  fossil  whose  distortion  was  measured  in  this  case  was  the 
Asaphus  Powisii,  and  its  normal  shape  was  assumed  as  follows : — 

Asapkus  Potaisii  •  Length  of  head  =338 
Length  of  body  =886 
Length  of  tail  =448 
Sreadthof  body  cs838 

From  these  measurements,  compared  with  the  dist(»rted  ape* 
cimens  from  Moel  Benddu,  I  found — 

1  Asaphus  PowisU, 

^=65°,    -«=8020    whole  fossil 

3-280  tail 

2-562  body 

8-265  head 

2-584  body 

8-038  tail 

Mean    •     .    2*949 

From  these  data,  I  find  by  equation  (6)^ — 


a 

J- 

1=8-697 
e 


ff) 
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Example  7. — Silurian  Black  Slate  of  Garth,  opposite  Port^ 
madoc,  North  Wales. 

The  fossil  used  in  this  example  was  a  tail  of  the  Ogygia  scu* 
tutor,  whose  normal  dimensions  were  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Ogygia  scutator  .  Breadth  of  tail  =355 
Length  of  tail    =s203 

From  these  meaaorements,  compared  with  the  distorted  fos* 
sils,  we  find — 

A=1P,    -=2*885; 

from  which  we  obtain^  by  the  aid  of  equation  (6)^  the  following 
results : — 


1=1 

a 

I- 

i=lM05 
e 


(6) 


This  result  corresponds  to  a  greater  amount  of  compression 
than  I  found  in  any  other  case^  not  even  excepting  Tintagel^ 
where  the  cleavage  is  uncommonly  well  developed. 

Example  S.'-^Carboni/eroits  Slates  of  Carrigaline,  Co.  Cork* 

The  carboniferous  slates  of  this  district  are  of  the  same  geo- 
logical age  as  the  slates  of  Ardoginna^  Go.  Waterford^  and  of  the 
same  mineral  character^  being  dark  and  carbonaceous  at  inter- 
vals^ with  patches  of  smooth  brown  shale  between  the  dark  mud 
bands,  llie  fossil  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  compression 
is  the  Orthis  crenistria,  whose  breadth  equals  its  length  in  the 
normal  condition.  The  measurements  of  the  distort^  fossil  are 
as  follow : — 

Orthis  crenistria  .  Length  =198 
Breadth =409 

From  the  specimen^  on  which  these' measorements  were  taken^ 
I  obtained  the  following  data : — 

^=80%    i«2-119; 
from  which^  by  means  of  equation  (6)^  I  find — 
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a 

-  =2144 
e 


(H) 


This  result  indicates  an  amount  of  oompresston  quite  com- 
parable with  that  observed  in  the  Ardonnna  and  Ardmore  slates 
of  the  same  age^  and  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
carboniferous  slates  of  the  entire  south  of  Ireland. 

It  now  remains  to  state  how  far  the  results  I  have  obtained 
correspond  with  those  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

At  the  87th  page  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  Mr.  Sharpe  sums  up  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations as  follows : — 

1st.  In  cleaved  rocks  there  is  a  compression  of  the  mass  in  a 
direction  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage, 

2nd.  An  eapansion  of  the  mass  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage. 

8rd.  No  proof  has  been  found  that  the  rocks  have  suffered  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  cleavage  planes, 

Mr.  Sharpe  also  mentions  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his 
paper  the  following  fact,  of  the  importance  of  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware : — 

4th.  When  the  plane  of  bedding  is  considered,  the  shells  all 
appear  contracted  in  a  direction  petpendicular  to  the  strike  of  the 
cleavage  plane  across  the  bed. 

On  comparing  these  results  with  the  laws  of  cleavage  distor- 
tion given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  and  fourth  fall  in  with  Laws  III.  and  I.  The 
second  and  third  statements  do  not  accord  with  my  observations, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  hasty  generalizations, 
as  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  absolute  com- 
pression or  expansion  undergone  by  the  rock  in  any  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  subject  of  cleavage  and  its  mecha- 
nical origin  is  v^  imperfectly  unaerstood,  and  a  desire  to  throw 
even  a  little  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject  must  be  my  excuse 
for  ofiering  so  imperfect  a  statement  of  the  numerical  results 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  measurement  of  the  proportions 
of  the  distorted  fossils  which  are  found  abundantly  in  many 
highly  cleaved  rocks. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  sum  up  the  preceding  results  in  the 
form  of  a  table,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  easy  comparison  with 
each  other. 
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Table  showing  the  Relative  CompresBion  of  Cleaved  Boeks. 


a 


4 


Intenection  of  cleavage  1 
and  bedding    • j 

Dip  of  cleavage . 

Perpendicular  to  clea- 
vage  


1-000 
1-026 


^•\  2-426 


1000  1-000 
0-990  1-494 
3-889,  9-839 


1-000  1-000 
1-000  1196 
6-881  1-881 


1-000 
1000 
3-697 


1-000 

1-000 

11-105 


1-000 
1-000 
2-144 


The  preceding  Table  is^  I  believej  the  first  attempt  to  estimate 
numerically  the  amount  of  compression  necessary  to  produce 
cleavage  in  rocks ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of 
geological  observers  may  in  future  be  more  directed  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  relative  position  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  and  bed- 
ding, and  of  the  distortion  of  the  fossils :  such  observations^  to 
be  of  any  value,  should  be  made  in  the  field,  by  persons  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  shape  of  the  fossil  forms,  and  carefully 
instructed  as  to  the  precise  points  necessary  to  be  observed. 

An  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information  requisite  for  a 
perfect  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage  is  afforded  by  the  means 
of  observation  possessed  by  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  operations  of  such  a  survey 
were  conducted  with  the  science  and  skill  necessary  for  carrying 
out  such  an  important  work,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  com- 

Elete  the  data  requisite  for  the  solution  of  many  interesting  pro- 
lems  in  physical  geology.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  so 
long  as  geologists  remam  in  the  half-educated  condition  with 
which  they  are  at  present  contented,  that  such  an  amount  of 
intelligent  observation  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  and  that  those 
who  wish  for  satisfactory  foundations  of  facts  on  which  to  build 
their  theories,  must  even  be  content  to  take  their  hammers  in 
their  hands,  and  having  strapped  on  their  knapsacks,  to  seek  in 
the  field  of  nature  the  facts  for  themselves. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
October  20,  1866. 

LIII.  Remarks  on  Professor  Challis's  paper ^  entitled  '^  A  Theory 
of  the  Composition  of  Colours/^  ^c.  '  By  Professor  G.  G. 
Stokes*. 

MY  object  in  the  present  communication  is  not  to  discuss 
Professor  Ghallis^s  theory,  but  to  rectify  some  statements 
as  to  the  experimental  facts  of  the  case^  as  well  as  one  relating 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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to  the  ertont  of  some  researches  of  my  own.  I  ha^e,  however^ 
on  some  points  expressed  opinions,  respecting  the  justice  of  which 
it  is  only  one  who  is  familiar  with  certain  classes  of  optical  expe- 
riments who  can  feel  the  confidence  that  I  entertain. 

From  the  paragraph  commencing  at  the  foot  of  page  880^  it 
is  plain  that  Professor  Challis  has  made  some  confusion  between 
three  perfectly  distinct  things :  Sir  David  Brewster's  controverted 
analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  means  of  absorbing  medial; 
his  discovery  of  the  phsenomenon  of  internal  dispersion  t;  and  my 
own  discovery,  that  a  beam  of  rays  of  prismatic  purity  (whether 
belonging  to  the  visible  or  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is 
indifferent)  may,  by  their  action  on  certain  media,  produce  light 
which  may  be  decomposed  by  the  prism  into  portions  extending 
over  a  wide  range  of  refrangibility,  and  having  colours  answering 
to  their  refrangibilities  j:. 

As  to  the  &nt,  it  was  asserted  by  Sir  David  Brewster  that 
light  of  prismatic  purity  may  have  its  colour  changed  by  passing 
through  absorbing  media.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  ''internal '^ 
or  ''epipolic^'  dispersion,  or  ''fluorescence.''  Glass  oolouied 
blue  by  cobalt,  for  instance,  has  none  of  these  properties,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  media  which  exhibit  most  strikingly  the  phie- 
Domena  adduced  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  Were  such  a  change 
of  colour  made  out,  it  would  be  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  consider  in  reference  to  any  physical  theory  of  light.  Bat 
while  none  deny  that  the  appearances  are  as  stated  by  Sir  Darid 
Brewsteri  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  appearances 
remains  open  to  discussion.  Airy  §,  Helmholts||,  and  Bernard^ 
by  operating  in  a  different  manner,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  colour  is  not  changed ;  and  Helmholts  has  attributed 
the  apparent  change  partly  to  the  mixture  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  stray  light,  partly  to  the  effects  of  contrast.  Having 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  analysing  the  light  transmitted  by 
coloured  solutions,  and  having  repeatedly  seen  the  phsenomena 
on  which  Sir  David  Brewster  relies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press  my  belief  that  the  change  of  colour  is  only  apparent,  being 
an  illusion  depending  upon  contrast,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses  must  be  con- 
trolled. Were  the  change  of  colour  real,  Prof.  Challis's  state- 
ment (p.  330),  that  "experiment  has  proved  that  both  the  colour 
and  the  angle  of  refraction  for  a  given  angle  of  incidence  depend, 

*  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  xii.  p.  123. 

t  Edinb.  Trans,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1 1 1 ;  and  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxii.  (1848)  p.  401. 
t  PbiloBophical  Tnniactions  for  1852,  p.  463. 
$  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxx.  p.  73. 
ji  Poggendorff's  Annakn,  vol.  Ixxxri.  p.  601. 

ll  Report  of  the  Meeting  pf  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1854, 
2nd  part,  p.  5. 
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the  substance  being  given,  only  on  the  value  of  X/'  would  cease 
to  be  true. 

As  to  the  second,  the  principal  phsenomenon  consists  in  this : 
that  when  a  beam  of  sunlight,  condensed  by  a  lens,  is  admitted 
into  certain  perfectly  clear  (t.  e»  not  muddy)  media,  the  path  of 
the  rays  is  marked  by  light,  of  different  colours  in  d^erent  cases, 
which  emanates  in  all  directions.  As  the  real  nature  of  this 
remarkable  phflsnomenon  was  not  at  the  time  understood,  and 
the  phenomenon  itself  was  confounded  with  the  effects  of  mere 
suspended  particles,  it  is  needless  to  discuss  its  possible  bearing 
on  any  theory  of  the  sensation  of  colour  under  this  head. 

As  to  the  third,  the  new  light  emanating  from  the  media 
which  possess  the  property  in  question  is  just  like  any  other 
Ught  of  the  same  prismatic  composition.  In  its  physical  pro* 
perties  it  retains  no  traces  of  its  parentage,  and  its  colour  depends 
simply  upon  its  new  refrangibility,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  producing  rays,  nor  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
belonging  to  the  visible  or  the  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum. 
Hence,  in  speculatiujg  on  the  sensation  of  colour,  this  phaeno* 
menon  may  be  set  aside  as  not  bearing  upon  the  question.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  with  regard  to  the  sensation  of  colour,  an 
analogy  has  often  struck  me  between  the  retina  and  a  fluorescent 
substance,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  three  or  more  fluorescent  sub«> 
stances :  but  this  is  only  an  analogy. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Professor  Challis  seems  to  suppose  (p.  832), 
that  absorption  is  always,  or  even  generally,  accompanied  by 
epipolic  dispersion.  Among  the  great  variety  of  coloured  me- 
tallic solutions,  I  have  hitherto  found  that  property  only  in  solu- 
tions of  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium.  I  make  this  remark 
merely  by  the  way,  to  prevent  misconception :  I  perfectly  agree 
with  rrofessor  Challis  m  believing  that  a  ray  of  definite  refran- 
gibility is  uncompounded;  in  fact,  it  was  my  firm  belief  in  that 
doctrine  which  led  me  to  make  out  the  phsenomenon  of  the  change 
of  refrangibility  of  light. 

The  superposition  of  two  coloured  glasses  or  ribbons  by  no 
means  gives  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  colours.  Various 
methods  of  mixing  colours  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Maxwell  at 
the  end  of  his  paper,  entitled  '^  Experiments  on  Colour,'^  &c.,  in 
the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  p.  275. 
The  production  of  white  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  prismatic  blue  and  yellow,  but  takes  place 
just  as  well  with  the  colours  of  coloured  bodies.  In  making  ex- 
periments with  the  spectrum,  in  order  to  neutralize,  when  pos- 
sible, a  prismatic  colour  of  given  intensity  by  another  prismatic 
colour,  so  as  to  produce  white,  two  points  must  be  attended  to : 
the  place  of  the  second  colour  in  the  spectrum  must  be  properly 
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efaosen,  ftnd  the  intensitv  of  the  l^hi  properly  r^olated.  Hence 
any  apeculatioiu  aa  to  the  cause  ot  the  variations  of  intensity  in 
the  solar  speetrum  can  hate  no  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us, 
seeing  that  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  mixed 
colours  necessary  for  the  production  of  whiteness  is  a  matter  of 
experimental  adiustment. 

The  reason  why  the  superposition  of  two  coloured  bodies  does 
not  give  the  mixture  of  the  colours  is  known,  and  is  very  simple. 
The  composition  of  the  light  transmitted  through  a  coloured 
glass  may  very  convenieatly  be  represented  by  a  curve,  in  the 
manner  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  which  the  abscissa  ss  denotes 
refrangibility,  measured,  suppose,  by  the  distance  flrom  the  ex- 
treme red  in  some  standard  speetrum,  and  the  ordinate  y  denotes 
the  intensity;  so  that  ydof  is  the  quantity  of  light  between  the 
refrangibilities  x  and  a+da,  the  intensity  in  the  incident  light 
being  taken  equal  to  unity,  for  simphcity^s  sake,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  a,  as  we  only  care  to  compare  intensities  for  the  same 
value  of  «•  Let  y,  yf  be  the  ordinates  in  the  curves  belonging 
to  two  glasses, '^«  the  ordinate  belonging  to  the  tint  obtained  by 
superposing  the  glasses,  y^  the  ordinate  belonging  to  the  mixed 
tint,  as  procured,  for  instance,  by  a  double-image  prism,  in  which 
case  each  of  the  superposed  differently  coloured  images  has  half 
the  brightness  of  the  original.  Then  y^  =r y^,  buty^=s^(y+y')j 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  different  may  be  the  curves  whose  ordi- 
nates are  y^,  y^  respectively.  Thus,  let  the  scale  of  abscissae  be 
such  that  the  spectrum  extends  from  ir=0  to  a:=7r,  and  let 
y=;^(l— cosa?)*,  y'=|(l +  cosa?)*.  In  this  case  y^=y^^sin*x, 
which  vanishes  at  the  extremities,  and  is  a  maximum  in  the  mid- 
dle j  whereas  y^^  =^(1  +  cos^  x),  which  is  a  maximum  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  a  minimum  in  the  middle.  In  the  former  case, 
the  tint  would  be  a  sort  of  green,  a  pretty  full  colour;  in  the  latter, 
a  sort  of  dilute  purple.  The  colours  of  two  ribbons  may  very  con- 
veniently be  mixed  in  equal  proportion  by  placing  them  side  by 
side,  and  viewing  them  through  a  double-image  achromatic  prism; 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  different  the  mixed  colour  is  from  that 
seen  on  superposing  the  ribbons  and  holding  them  up  to  the 
light. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Challis,  that  ^'  the  coloured  light 
of  substances,  though  derived  from  sunlight,  is  in  fact  new  light," 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  that  portion  which  arises  from  fluor- 
escence. But  fluorescence  is  often  absent  altogether;  and  even 
when  it  exists,  the  colour  thence  arising  must  in  most  cases  be 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  colour  observed  when  the  sub- 
stance is  freely  exposed  to  white  light,  not  viewed  under  absorb- 
ing media*  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  analysing  by  the  prism  the  light  transmitted  through 
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dear  coloured  fluids  or  aolidsy  and  the  light  transmitied  through 
or  reflected  from  dyed  or  other  coloored  substanoeB^  most  be 
forced  to  admits  that,  setting  aaide  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  colour  observed  is  referrible  to  other  causes, 
the  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  due  to  absorption.  The  excep- 
tions are  colours  due  to  fluorescence,  as  in  the  case  of  solutions 
of  quininci  or  to  regular  chromatic  reflexion,  as  in  the  case  of 
gold,  copper,  platino-cyanide  of  magnesium,  murexide,  fee,  not 
to  mention  such  colours  as  those  of  the  rainbow,  &c.,  which 
result  from  the  general  properties  of  bodies  with  regard  to  their 
action  on  light,  not  from  any  speciality  of  the  substance  by  which 
the  colours  happen  to  be  produced.  The  mode  in  which  I  con*- 
ceive  absorption  to  operate  in  occasioning  the  colours  observed 
in  dyed  ribbons,  flowers,  coloured  powders,  &c.,  I  have  more  fully 
explained  elsewhere^.  Now  absorption  is  best  studied  in  clear 
solids  or  solutions,  where  it  is  not  complicated  by  irregular  re^ 
flexions  or  refractions.  But  when  such  media  are  studied  by  the 
aid  of  a  pure  spectrum,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  that 
the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light  is  due  to  the  abstraction  from 
the  incident  white  light  of  some  of  the  component  rays,  as  ex- 
plained by  Newton.  The  colour  results,  not  from  the  light  acted 
on  by  the  medium,  but  precisely  from  the  portion  left  unaffected. 
Hence  its  origin  is  celestial  (supposing  the  sun  to  be  the  source 
of  the  light  employed),  not  terrestrial.  But  if  the  colours  of 
natural  bodies  arise  from  absorption,  the  origin  of  those  colours 
must  be  deemed  celestial  too.  To  make  the  origin  of  the  green 
colour  of  a  leaf  terrestrial,  but  that  of  the  green  colour  of  the 
light  transmitted  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  celestial,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  greens  agree  in 
their  very  remarkable  prismatic  composition,  would  be  needlessly 
and  most  capriciously  to  multiply  the  causes  of  natural  phseno* 
mena.  The  light  which  gives  us  the  sensation  of  greenness 
when  we  look  at  a  leaf  is,  I  conceive,  no  more  terrestrial  in  its 
origin  than  the  sun's  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  is  terrestrial, 
as  not  retaining  the  direction  which  it  had  in  travelling  to  us 
from  the  sun.  It  is  only  in  the  phsenomenon  of  fluorescence, 
and  the  closely  allied  phsenomenon  of  phosphorescence,  that  the 
light  emitted  can  be  considei'cd  as  new  light  having  a  terrestrial 
origin. 

*  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  1852,  p.  527. 
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LIV.  On  the  Applicatum  of  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  to 
the  Steam-engine.     By  B.  CLAtrsius. 
[Concludecl  from  p.  354.] 
46.  "1TK7HEN  the  tension  series  for  the  vapour  of  any  liquid 
▼  ▼       is  known  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  values  of  the 
magnitudes  g  and  Ty  for  the  several  temperatures  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  it|  and  arranged  in  tables  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
usually  done  with  the  values  of />• 

In  the  case  of  steam,  hitherto  almost  solely  used  for  machines^ 
and  for  the  interval  of  temperature  extending  from  40^  to  200^  C, 
between  which  the  application  takes  place,  I  have,  with  the  help 
of  Regnault's  tension  series,  made  such  a  calculation. 

Strictly,  I  ought  to  have  differentiated  according  to  t  the  for- 
mulae which  Regnault  used  in  calculating  the  several  values  of  p 
below  and  above  100^  C,  and  then  to  have  calculated  g  by  means 
of  the  new  formulae  thus  obtained.  But  as  it  appeared  to  me 
that  those  formulae  did  not  fulfil  their  purpose  perfectly  enough 
to  justify  so  large  an  amount  of  labour,  and  as  the  calculation 
and  institution  of  another  suitable  formula  would  have  been  still 
more  tedious,  I  contented  myself  with  using  the  numbers  already 
calculated  for  the  pi*essure  in  order  approximately  to  determine 
the  differential  coefficient  of  the  pressure.  For  example,  py^a 
and/7,4g  being  the  pressures  for  the  temperatures  146°  and  148^ 
I  have  assumed  that  the  magnitude 

2 

represents  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  value  of  the  differential 
coefficient  for  the  mean  temperature  147°. 

In  doing  this,  I  have  for  temperatures  above  100°  used  the 
numbers  given  by  Regnault  himself*.  With  respect  to  the  values 
below  100°,  Moritzf  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  formula  employed  by  Regnault  between  0°  and  100°  was, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  100°  somewhat  incorrect  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  used  logarithms  of  seven  places  in  calcula- 
ting the  constants.  In  consequence  of  this,  Moritz  has  calcu- 
lated those  constants  with  logarithms  of  ten  places,  basing  his 
calculations  on  the  same  observed  values ;  and  he  has  published 
the  values  otp — as  far  as  they  differ  from  Regnault^s,  which  only 
occurs  above  40°, — thus  deduced  from  the  corrected  formulae.  I 
have  used  these  values. 

As  soon  as  g  is  calculated  for  the  several  temperatures,  the 

*  M^,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  p.  625. 
t  Bulletin  de  la  Classe  Physico-math^matique  de  VAcad,  de  St  PAen^ 
bourg,  vol.  xiii.  p.  41. 
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calculation  of  T  .^  also  is  attended  with  no  farther  difficulty^ 
because  T  is  determined  from  the  simple  equation 

T=273+/. 

I  have  collected  the  values  of  ^  and  T  .g  and  given  them  in  a 
Table  at  the  end  of  this  memoir.  For  the  sake  of  completeness^ 
I  have  also  added  the  corresponding  values  of  p ;  those  above 
100°  being  calculated  by  Regnault,  those  below  by  Moritz.  To 
each  of  these  three  series  of  numbers  are  attached  the  diflferences 
between  every  two  successive  numbers ;  so  that  from  the  Table 
the  valueas  of  the  three  magnitudes  can  be  found  for  every  tem- 
perature ;  and  conversely,  for  any  given  value  of  one  of  the  three 
magnitudes  the  corresponding  temperature  can  be  seen. 

After  what  was  before  said  of  the  calculation  of  ff,  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  numbers  of  this  table  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  exacts  they  being  only  communicated  in  the 
absence  of  better  ones.  As^  however,  the  calculations  with  refer- 
ence to  steam-engines  are  always  based  upon  rather  uncertain 
data,  the  numbers  can  without  hesitation  be  used  for  this  pur- 

Eose,  there  being  no  fear  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  will 
e  much  increased  thereby. 

As  to  the  method  of  application,  however,  another  remark  is 
still  necessary.  In  the  equations  (XVII),  it  is  assumed  that  the 
pressure/?  and  its  differential  coefficient  ff  are  expressed  in  kilo- 
grammes to  a  square  metre ;  whereas  in  the  table  the  same  unit 
of  pressure,  a  milUmetre  of  mercury,  is  retained  as  that  referred 
to  in  Regnault's  tension  series.  In  order,  notwithstanding  this, 
to  be  able  to  apply  the  table,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  every 
term  in  those  equations,  which  does  not  contain  either  jt?  or  q  as 
factor,  by  the  number  18*596.  This  number,  which  is  nothing 
more  than,  the  sp6cific  gravity  of  mercury  at  0**  C,  compared 
with  water  at  its  maximum  density,  will  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
be  represented  by  *. 

This  change  of  the  formulae,  however,  scarcely  increases  the 
calculation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  equivalent  to  substituting  every- 
where, in  place  of  the  constant  factor  -j, — which,  according  to 
Joule,  has  the  value  423*55  already  mentioned, — the  other  con- 

AF=18^=81'^^^^'       ....     (46) 

W 

when,  mstead  of  the  work  W,  the  magnitude  -r-  will  be  found 

in  the  first  instance,  and  will  subsequently  merely  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  *. 

47.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  equations  (XYII),  and  consider 
first  the  second  of  them. 

2F2 
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,   This  equation  may  be  written  in  the  following  form : — 

T,5'«=0+a(/,-/,)-ft(;>i-M  •  •  •  (47) 
wherein  the  magnitudes  C^  a^  and  b  are  independent  of  t^  and 
have  the  following  values :— 


*~A*(«V-/ff) 
.      eV-fa- 


(47«) 


Of  the  three  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (47)^  the  first  far 
exceeds  the  others ;  hence  it  will  be  possible^  bv  successive  ap- 
proximation^ to  determine  the  product  T^y^^  and  thence  also  the 
temperature  t^. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  first  approximate  value  of  the  product^ 
which  we  will  call  Ty^  let  us  on  the  right  side  of  (47)  set  /^  in 
the  place  of  t^  and  correspondingly  j9|  in  place  of  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Ty=C (48) 

The  temperature  ^',  corresponding  to  this  value  of  the  product^ 
can  be  sought  in  the  table.  In  order  to  find  a  second  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  product,  the  value  of  i'  just  founds  and  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  pressure  //,  are  introduced  into  (47) 
in  the  places  of  t^  and  p^  whereby,  having  regard  to  the  former 
equation,  we  have 

T'y'=Ty+«(^,  +  r')-ft(Pi-y)-  ...  (48a) 
As  before,  the  temperature  /",  corresponding  to  this  value  of  the 
product,  is  given  by  the  table.  If  this  does  not  with  sufficient 
exactitude  represent  the  required  temperature  t^  the  same  method 
must  be  repeated.  The  newly-found  valuer  ^"  and  /?"  must  be 
substituted  in  (47)  in  place  of  t^  and  j?,,  whereby  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  two  last  equations,  we  have 

T'V"=TV+fl(^-/")-*(y-y')i  •  .  (48ft) 
and  in  the  table  we  can  find  the  new  temperature  /'". 

We  might  proceed  in  this  manner  for  any  length  of  time, 
though  we  shall  find  that  the  third  approximation  is  already 
within  y^^dth,  and  the  fourth  within  y^^y^Uh  of  a  degree  of  the 
true  value  of  the  temperature  t^. 

48*  The  treatment  of  the  third  of  the  equations  (XYII)  is 
precisely  similar.    If  we  divide  by  W-^hr,  and  for  facility  of  cal- 
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eolation  introduce  Briggs^s  logarithms  (Log)  in  place  of  natural 
logarithms  (log)  by  dividing  by  M  the  modulus  of  this  system, 
the  equation  will  take  the  form 

y3=C  +  aLog^, (49) 

wherein  C  and  a  are  independ^it  of  T3,  and  have  the  following 
values : — 


az=. 


M.AA(V-A7) 


(49a) 


Again,  in  equation  (49)  the  first  term  on  the  right  is  greatest, 
so  that  we  can  apply  the  method  of  successive  approximation. 
In  the  first  place,  T^  is  put  in  the  place  of  T3,  and  we  obtain  the 
first  approximate  value  of  ^3,  viz. 

i/'=C, (50) 

from  which  we  can  find  the  corresponding  temperature  f  in  the 
tables,  and  thence  the  absolute  temperature  T'.  This  is  now 
substituted  for  T3  in  (49),  and  gives 

y'=/  +  aLog^, (50a) 

whence  T"  is  found.    Similarly  we  obtain 

/'=/  +  aLog^, (50i) 

and  so  forth. 

49.  Before  proceeding  to  the  numerical  application  of  the 
equations  (XVII),  the  magnitudes  e  and  r  alone  remain  to  be 
determined. 

The  magnitude  e,  which  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid,  has 
hitherto  been  treated  as  constant  in  our  development.  Of  course 
this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  the  specific  heat  increases  a  little 
with  increasing  temperature.  If,  however,  we  select  as  a  common 
value  the  one  which  is  correct  for  about  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
val over  which  the  temperatures  involved  in  the  investigation 
extend,  the  deviations  cannot  be  important  ones.  In  machines 
driven  by  steam,  this  mean  temperature  may  be  taken  at  100^  C; 
-this  being,  in  ordinary  high-pressure  engines,  about  equally 
distant  from  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  and  that  of  the  con- 
denser.   In  the  case  of  water,  therefore,  we  will  employ  the 
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number  which^  according  to  Regnault,  expresses  its  specific  heat 
at  100%  and  thus  set 

c=  1-0130 (51) 

In  the  determination  of  r  we  shall  start  from  the  equation 

\= 606-5 -t- 0-305./, 

given  by  Begnault  as  expressing  the  whole  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  unit  of  weight  of  water  firom  0^  to  the 
temperature  t,  and  afterwards  to  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature. 
According  to  this  definition,  however. 


^=r 


cdt+r, 
Jo 

^  ***  r =606-5 +0-805 .  t-  ('cdt. 

In  order  to  obtain  precisely  Begnault's  value  of  r^  we  ought 
to  substitute  for  e  in  the  above  integral,  the  Ainction  of  the  tern* 
perature  which  Regnault  determined.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  I  think  it  will  suffice  to  give  to  c  the  constant  above 
selected,  by  means  of  which 


i' 


edt^VOW.t, 


and  the  two  terms  in  the  above  equation  involving  t  combine  to 
form  the  single  one  —0-708 .  /. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  alter  the  constant  term  of  the  equa- 
tion a  little,  and  determine  it  so  that  the  formula  will  correctly 
express  that  observed  value  of  r  which  in  all  probability  is  most 
accurate.  As  a  mean  of  thirty-eight  observations,  Kegnault 
found  the  value  of  \  at  100**  to  be  636-67.  Deducting  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  unit  of  weight  of  wat» 
from  0^  to  100%  which,  according  to  Begnault,  amounts  to  100*5 
units  of  heat,  and  contenting  ourselves  with  one  decimal,  th^re 
remains 

riooX=686-2*. 

Employing  this  value,  we  obtain  the  following  formula ; — 

ra607-0-708,/ (58) 

The  following  comparison  of  a  few  values  calculated  herefrom, 
with  the  corresponding  ones  given  by  Regnault  in  his  tablesf, 

*  In  his  tables  Regnault  gives,  instead  of  this,  the  number  536*5 ;  the 
reason  is,  however,  that  instead  of  the  above  value  636*67  forX  at  100®,  be 
used  the  round  number  637  in  his  calculations. 

t  Mlb.  de  PAoad.  des  Scieneea,  vol.  zzi.  p.  748. 
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will  show  that  thia  simplified  formula  agrees  sufficiently  well  with 
the  more  accurate  method  of  calculation  above  alluded  to  :*^ 


t 

0^. 

50^. 

100^. 

150°. 

200°. 

r  according  to  Regnault   . . . 

607-0 
606-5 

571-6 
571-6 

536-2 
536-5 

600-8 
500-7 

465-4 
464-3 

50.  In  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  efifects  of 
the  two  different  kinds  of  expansions  to  which  the  two  last  of  the 
equations  (XVII)  refer,  it  wul  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  in  the 
first  place  a  steam-engine  in  which  only  one  of  them  takes  place. 
We  will  commence,  therefore,  with  one  of  the  machines  which 
are  said  to  work  mthout  expansion. 

In  this  case  e,  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  volumes 
before  and  after  expansion^  equals  1,  and  at  the  same  time 
TgSsT,;  so  that  the  equations  (XYll)  assume  a  simpler  form. 

The  last  of  these  equations  becomes  identical,  and  therefore 
vanishes.  Further,  many  terms  of  the  first  will  admit  of  elimi- 
nation, because  they  now  become  like  the  corresponding  terms 
of  the  second,  from  which  they  before  differed  only  bv  containing 
T3  instead  of  T,.  *  Introducing  the  above-mentionea  quantity  k 
at  the  same  time,  we  now  obtain 


W 

T 


+Mi>i-ft) 


(XVIII) 


The  first  of  these  two  equations  is  exactly  the  name  as  the  one 
which  we  also  obtain  by  Pambour^s  theory,  if  in  (XII)  we  make 
e=l,  and  introduce  V  instead  of  B.  The  difference  therefore 
consists  merely  in  the  second  equation^  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  simple  relation  between  volume  and  weight  assumed  by 
Pambour. 

51.  To  the  quantity  e,  which  occurs  in  these  equations  and 
represents  the  vicious  space  as  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole 
space  set  free  to  the  vapour,  we  will  give  the  value  0*05.  The 
Quantity  of  liquid  which  the  vapour  carries  with  it  on  entering 
tne  cylinder  varies  in  different  machines.  Pambour  states  that 
it  amounts  on  the  average  to  0*25  in  locomotives, but  in  stationary 
engines  to  much  less,  probably  only  to  0*05  of  the  whole  mass 
entering  the  cylinder.  In  our  example  we  will  make  use  of  the 
latter  number,  according  to  which  the  ratio  of  the  whole  mass 
entering  the  cylinder  is  to  the  vaporous  part  of  the  same  as 
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1 :  0*95.  Further^  let  the  pressure  in  the  boikr  be  five  atmo- 
spheres^ to  which  the  temperature  152^*22  belonf^^  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  machine  has  no  condenser^  or,  in  other  words^ 
let  it  have  a  condenser  with  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 
The  mean  reaction  in  the  cylinder  is  accordingly  greater  than 
one  atmosphere.  As  before  mentioned^  the  difference  in  loco- 
motives may  be  considerable^  but  in  stationary  engines  it  is 
smaller.  With  respect  to  stationary  engines^  Pambour  has 
altogether  neglected  this  difference;  and  as  our  only  object  at 
present  is  to  compare  the  new  formula)  with  those  of  Pambour^ 
we  will  also  disregard  the  difference^  and  let  j?q=1  atmosphere. 
In  this  example^  therefore,  the  following  values  will  have  to 
be  made  use  of  in  equations  (XVIII) ; — 

6=006 


^=^=^•058 


(58) 


/I, =3800 

;>o=760 

To  these  must  be  added  the  values 

*= 13-596 

<r=0'001, 

which  are  the  same  for  aQ  cases;  and  then  in  the  first  of  the 
equations  (XVIII),  besides  the  required  value  of  W,  the  magni- 
tudes V  and  p^  alone  will  remain  undetermined. 

52.  We  must  now  examine  the  least  passible  value  of  V. 

This  value  corresponds  to  the  case  where  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  boiler,  so  that  we  have  merely 
to  put/?,  in  the  place  oip^  in  the  last  of  equations  (XVIII)  in 
order  to  obtain 

In  order  at  once  to  give  an  example  of  the  influence  of  the 
vicious  space^  I  have  calculated  two  values  of  this  expression^ 
corresponding  respectively  to  the  cases  where  no  vicious  space 
exists  (€=0),  and  where,  according  to  supposition,  €=0*05. 
These  values,  expressed  as  fractions  of  a  cubic  metre  to  one  kilo- 
gramme of  vapour  from  the  boiler,  are 

0-3637  and  0'3690. 

The  latter  value  is  greater  than  the  former,  because,  first,  the 
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▼apoar  entering  the  vicious  spaoe  with  greater  velocity^  the  vis 
viva  of  its  motion  is  converted  into  heat^  which  in  its  turn  causes 
the  evaporation  of  the  accompanying  liquid;  and  secondly, 
because  the  vapour  before  present  in  the  vicious  space  eontn- 
butes  to  the  increase  of  the  ultimate  quantity  of  vapour. 

Substituting  both  the  above  values  of  V  in  the  first  of  equa- 
tions (XVIII),  and  in  the  one  case  again  making  63=0^  whilst  in 
the  other  €=005^  we  have  as  the  corresponding  quantities  of 
work  expressed  in  kilogramme<^metre8,  the  numbers 

14990  and  14450. 

According  to  Pambour^s  theory,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
a  part  of  the  volume  is  vicious  space  or  not ;  in  both  cases  this 
volume  is  determined  from  the  equation  (296)  by  giving  to/>  the 
particular  value  p^.    By  so  doing  we  obtain 

0*3883. 

This  value  is  greater  than  the  one  (0*3637)  before  found  for 
the  same  quantity  of  vapour,  because  hitherto  the  volume  of 
vapour  at  its  maximum  density  was  esteemed  greater  than, 
according  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  it  can  be,  and  this 
former  estimate  also  finds  expression  in  equation  (29ft). 

If,  by  means  of  this  volume,  we  determine  the  work  under  the 
two  suppositions  e=0  and  e=0'05,  we  have 

16000  and  15200. 

As  might  have  been  concluded  immediately  from  the  greater 
volume,  these  quantities  of  work  are  both  greater  than  those 
before  found,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio ;  for,  according  to  our 
equations,  the  loss  of  work  occasioned  by  vicious  space  is  less 
than  it  would  be  according  to  Tambour's  theory. 

58*  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  here  considered,  which  Fambour 
actually  examined,  the  velocity  which  the  machine  actually  pos- 
sessed, compared  with  the  minunum  velocity  calculated,  according 
to  his  theory,  for  the  same  intensity  of  evaporation  and  the  same 
pressure  in  the  boiler,  gave  the  ratio  1*275  : 1  in  one  experiment, 
and  in  another,  where  the  charge  was  less,  1*70 : 1.  These  velo- 
cities would  in  our  case  correspond  to  the  volumes  0*495  and 
0*660.  As  an  example  of  the  determination  of  work,  we  will 
now  choose  a  velocity  between  these  two,  and  set  simply, 

V=:0*6. 

In  order  next  to  find  the  temperature  t^  corresponding  to  this 
value  of  V,  we  employ  the  equation  (47)  under  the  following 
special  form  :— 

T,y8=26577+56-40 .  (/j-^,) -0-0488  •  (/>,-;>«).     (55) 
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Effecting,  by  means  of  this  equation,  the  suecessiye  determiiui* 
tions  of  t^  described  in  §  47,  we  obtain  the  following  series  of 
approximate  values : —  ^ 

If  =188-01 

f"«  184-48 

<"'=  184-82 

/""= 184-88 

Further  approximate  values  would  only  differ  from  each  other  in 
higher  decimal  places ;  so  that,  contenting  ourselves  with  two 
decimal  places,  the  last  number  may  be  considered. as  the  true 
value  of  /,.    The  corresponding  pressure  is 

ft =2308-80. 

Applying  these  values  of  V  and  ft,  as  well  aa  those  given  in 
§  51^  to  the  first  of  the  equations  (XVIII),  we  obtain 

W= 11960. 

Pambour's  equation  (XII)  gives  for  the  same  volume  0*0,  the 
work 

W= 12520. 

64,  In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  work 
upon  the  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference  which 
exists  between  Pambour^s  and  my  own  theory  in  this  respect,  I 
have  made  a  calculation,  similar  to  the  last,  for  a  series  of  other 
volumes  increasing  uniformly.  The  results  are  comprised  in  the 
following  Table.  The  first  horizontal  row  of  numbers,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  Une^  contains  the  values  found  for  a  machine 
without  vicious  space.  In  other  respects  the  arrangement  of  the 
Table  will  be  easily  understood. 


AocordingloFtaPibour. 

V. 

ir 

W. 

V. 

W. 

0-3637 

15S-29 

14990 

0-3883 

16000 

0*3690 

159-29 

14450 

0-3883 

15900 

0-4 

14919 

14100 

0-4 

15050 

0-5 

140-83 

13020 

0-5 

13780 

0« 

134-33 

11960 

0*6 

19690 

07 

12903 

10910 

0-7 

11250 

0-8 

124-55 

9880 

0-8 

9980 

0-9 

120-79 

8860 

0-9 

8710 

1 

117-36 

7840 

I 

7440 

We  see  that  the  quantities  of  work  calculated  according  to 
Pambour's  theory  diminish  more  quickly  with  increasing  volume 
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than  those  calculated  firom  our  equations ;  for  at  first  the  former 
are  considerably  greater  than  the  latter^  afterwards  they  approach 
a  little  nearer^  and  finally  they  are  absolutely  less.  The  reason 
is^  that^  according  to  Pambour^s  theory^  the  same  mass^  as  at  firsts 
always  remains  vaporous  during  expansion ;  whilst^  according  to 
our  theory^  a  part  of  the  liquid  accompanying  the  vaporous  mass 
afterwards  evaporates,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the  expansion. 

55.  In  a  similar  manner  we  will  now  consider  a  machine 
which  works  with  expansion,  and  we  will  further  select  one  with 
a  condenser. 

With  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expansion,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  cylinder  is  out  off  from  the  boiler  when  the 
piston  has  completed  one-third  of  its  journey.  Then  for  tbo 
determination  of  e  we  have  the  equation 

«-€=g(l-€); 

whence,  retaining  the  former  value,  0*05,  of  e, 

e^  ^  =0-3666 

As  before,  let  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  be  five  atmospheres. 
By  good  arrangement  the  pressure  in  the  condenser  may  be  kept 
below  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere.  As  it  is  not  always  so  small, 
however,  and  as  the  reacting  pressure  in  the  cylinder  always 
exceeds  it  a  little,  we  will  assume  the  mean  reaction  to  be  one- 
fifth  of  an  atmosphere  (or  152  millims.),  to  which  the  tempera- 
ture /q=60°*46  corresponds.  Retaining  the  former  assumed 
value  of  /,  therefore,  the  quantities  requiring  application  in  this 
example  are 

e  aO-36667" 

€  =006 

I  =1-053      [ (86) 

/ii«3800 

In  order  to  calculate  the  work,  we  now  only  require  the  value 
of  V  to  be  given.  To  guide  our  choice,  we  must  first  know  the 
least  possible  value  of  V,  which  we  can  find,  as  before,  from  the 
second  of  the  equations  (XVII)  by  putting  p^  in  the  place  of 
p^  and  changing  the  other  quantities  dependent  on  p  accord- 
ingly.    In  this  manner  we  find  for  the  present  ease  the  value 

1-010. 

Starting  from  this,  we  will  assume,  as  a  first  example,  that  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  machine^s  motion  has  to  this  minimum  a 
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ratio  of  8  :  2  nearly;  so  that  setting 

V=l-5, 
we  will  determine  the  work  for  this  velocity. 

56.  The  temperatures  /«  and  tg  must  now  be  determined  by 
setting  this  value  of  V  in  the  two  last  of  equations  (XVU).  For 
the  machine  without  a  condenser,  the  detenniuation  of  t^  has 
been  sufficiently  explained ;  and  as  the  present  case  di£Fer8  from 
that  one  only  by  a  different  value  for  e,  which  was  there  equal 
to  1,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  final  result  is 

The  equation  (49),  which  serves  to  determine  tg,  now  takes 
the  form 

^3=26-604+ 51-515  Log^,   ....    '(57) 
and  from  it  we  obtain  the  following  aj^rozimate  values  :•— 

t'  =  9924 
^"  =101^98 
/"' =101-74 
/""=  101-76. 

We  may  consider  the  last  of  these  values,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing ones  would  only  differ  in  higher  places  of  decimals,  as  the 
proper  value  of  t^;  and  we  may  use  it,  together  with  the  known 
values  of  t^  and  /q,  in  the  first  of  the  equations  (XYII).  By  so 
doing  we  find 

W=81080. 

When,  assuming  the  same  value  of  V,  we  calculate  the  work 
according  to  Pambour's  equation  (XII),— whereby,  however,  the 
values  of  B  and  b  are  not  taken  from  equation  (29ft),  as  in  the 
machine  without  condenser,  but  from  equation  (29a)  intended 
for  machines  with  condensers, — we  find 

W=82640. 

57.  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  foregoing  I  have  also  calcu- 
lated the  work  for  the  volumes  1-2,  I'S,  and  2*1.  Besides  this, 
in  order  to  illustrate  by  an  example  the  influence  which  the 
several  imperfections  have  upon  the  work,  I  have  added  the  fol- 
lowing cases  :— 

(1)  The  case  of  a  machine  having  no  vicious  space,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  during  the  entrance 
of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  that  in  the  boiler,  and  the  expansion  is 
carried  so  far  that  the  pressure  diminishes  from  its  original  value 
Px  to/iQ*    lif  "we  further  suppose  that  j9q  is  exactly  the  pressure 
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in  the  condenser,  this  case  will  be  the  one  to  which  equation  (XI) 
refers,  and  which  for  a  given  quantity  of  heat — the  temperatures 
at  which  the  heat  is  received  and  imparted  being  also  considered 
as  given — ^fumishes  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  work. 

(2)  The  ease  of  a  machine,  again,  having  no  vicious  space,  and 
when  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  again  equal  to  that  in  the 
boiler,  but  where  the  expansion  is  not,  as  before,  complete,  but 
only  continued  until  the  ratio  0 : 1  is  obtained.  This  is  the  case 
to  which  equation  (X)  refers;  only  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  expansion,  the  change  caused  by  the  same  in  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  was  before  supposed  to  be  known, 
whilst  here  the  expansion  is  determined  according  to  the  volume, 
and  the  change  of  temperature  must  be  afterwards  calculated 
therefrom. 

.  (3)  The  case  of  a  machine  with  vicious  space  and  incomplete 
expansion,  and  where,  of  the  former  favourable  conditions,  the 
only  one  which  remains  is  that  during  the  entrance  of  the  vapour 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  the  same  as  in  the  boiler,  so  that 
the  volume  has  its  smallest  possible  value. 

To  these  cases  may  be  added  the  one  already  mentioned,  where 
the  last  favourable  condition  is  relinquished,  and  the  volume  has 
a  greater  than  its  minimum  value. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  all  these  cases,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  are  also  calculated  according  to  Fambour's  theory. 
The  reason  of  the  exception  is,  that  the  equations  (29a)  and 
(296)  do  not  here  suffice ;  for  even  the  one  which  is  intended  for 
small  pressures  cannot  be  applied  below  one-half,  or  at  most  one- 
third  of  an  atmosphere,  whereas  here  the  pressure  ought  to  d&> 
crease  to  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  our  equations  in  the 
first  of  the  above  cases :— 


cxpamion. 

Volume  alter 

\V. 

0-8637 

6345 

50460 

For  all  the  rest  of  the  above  cases  the  results  are  given  in  the 
following  Table,  where  the  numbers  referring  to  a  machine  with- 
out vicious  space,  are  again  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  hori- 
zontal line.  The  volumes  after  expansion  are  alone  given, 
because  the  corresponding  ones  before  expansion,  being  in  all 
.cases  smaller  in  the  proportion  of  ^ :  1,  may  be  easily  found ; — 
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V. 

tr 

'•• 

W. 

According  to  Punbottr. 

V. 

W. 

0-992 

15§-22 

11371 

34300 

1-082 

38650 

1-010 

1-2 

15 

1-8 

21 

152-22 
145-03 
137-43 
131-02 
126-79 

113*68 

108-38 

101-76 

96-55 

9230 

32430 
31870 
31080 
30280 
29490 

1032 

1-2 

1*5 

1-8 

21 

34090 
33570 
ai640 
31710 
30780 

68.  The  quantities  of  work  in  this  Table^  as  well  as  those  in 
the  former  Table  for  machines  without  condensers^  refer  to  a 
kilogramme  of  vapour  coming  from  the  boiler.  It  is  easy^ 
however^  to  refer  the  work  to  a  tmit  of  heat  furnished .  by  the 
source  of  heat;  for  every  kilogramme  of  vapour  requires  as 
much  heat  as  is  necessary^  first  to  raise  the  mass  /  (somewhat 
more  than  one  kilogramme)  from  the  temperature  it  had  when 
entering  the  boiler  up  to  the  general  temperature  of  the  same, 
and  then  at  that  temperature  to  convert  a  kilogramme  of  it  into 
vapour.  This  quantity  of  heat  can  be  calculated  from  former 
data. 

59.  In  conclusion^  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  on  JricOon,  re- 
stricting  myself^  however^  to  a  justification  of  my  having  hitherto 
disregarded  friction  in  the  developed  equations,  bv  showing  that 
instead  of  introducing  the  same  at  once  into  the  first  general 
expressions  for  the  work^  as  Pambour  has  done,  it  may  also,  ac> 
cording  to  the  same  principles,  and  according  to  the  manner  of 
other  authors,  be  afterwards  brought  into  calculation. 

The  forces  which  the  machine  has  to  overcome  during  its 
action  may  be  thus  distinguished ; — (1)  The  resistance  exter- 
nally^ opposed  to  it,  and  in  overcoming  which  it  performs  the 
required  useful  work.  Pambour  calls  this  resistance  the  charge 
of  the  machine.  (2)  The  resistances  which  have  their  source  in 
the  machine  itself,  so  that  the  work  expended  in  overcoming 
them  is  not  externally  of  use.  All  these  resistances  are  included 
in  the  term  friction ;  although,  besides  friction  in  its  more  limited 
sense,  they  comprise  other  forces,  particularly  the  resistances 
caused  by  pumps  belonging  to  the  machine,  exclusive  of  the  one 
which  feeds  the  boiler,  and  which  has  already  been  considered* 

Pambour  brings  both  these  kinds  of  resistances  into  calculi^ 
tion  as  forces  opposing  the  motion  of  the  piston ;  and  in  order 
conveniently  to  combine  them  with  the  pressures  of  the  vapour 
on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  he  also  adopts  a  notation  similar  to 
the  one  ordinarily  used  for  vapour  pressures;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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symbol  denotes^  not  the  whole  force,  but  that  part  of  it  which 
corresponds  to  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  piston.  In  this  sense  let 
the  letter  B  represent  the  charge. 

A  further  distinction  must  still  be  made  in  the  case  of  friction^ 
for  it  has  not  a  constant  value  in  each  machine,  but  increases 
with  the  charge.  Accordingly  Pambour  divides  it  into  two 
parts :  that  which  is  already  present  when  the  machine  moves 
without  charge,  and  that  which  the  charge  itself  occasions. 
With  respect  to  the  last,  he  assumes  that  it  is  proportional  to 
the  charge.  Accordingly,  the  friction  referred  to  the  unit  of  sur- 
face is  expressed  by 

/+S.R, 

where /and  8  are  magnitudes  which,  although  dependent  upon 
the  construction  and  dimensions  of  the  machine,  are,  according 
to  Pambour,  to  be  considered  as  constant  in  any  given  machine. 
We  can  now  refer  the  work  of  the  machine  to  these  resisting 
forces  instead  of,  as  before,  to  the  drivinff  force  of  steam ;  for  the 
negative  work  done  by  the  former  must  be  equal  to  the  positive 
work  done  by  the  latter,  otherwise  an  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  motion  would  ensue,  which  would  be  contradictory  to  the 
hypothesis  of  uniform  motion  hitherto  made.  During  the  time 
that  a  unit  of  weight  of  vapour  enters  the  cylinder,  the  surface 
of  the  piston  describes  the  space  (1 — e)V,  hence  for  the  work  W 
we  obtain  the  expression 

W»(l-e)V[(l+S).B+/]. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  useful  part  of  this  work,  which  for  di- 
stinction from  the  whole  work  shall  be  symbolized  by  (W),  is 
expressed  thus, 

(W)  =  (l-e)V.R. 

Eliminating  R  from  this  equation  by  means  of  the  former,  we 
have  the  equation 

^^W-(.-.)V./^ W 

by  means  of  which,  V  being  known,  the  useful  work  (W)  can  be 
deduced  from  the  whole  work  W  as  soon  as  the  quantities  /  and 
8  are  given. 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  Pambour's  method  of  finding  the 
latter  quantities,  as  this  determination  still  rests  upon  a  too  in- 
secure basis,  and  as  friction  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  memoir. 
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Table  {continued). 


t" 

lin  Centi. 
grade 

-P. 

A. 

'  9' 

A. 

T.^. 

A, 

d«g««. 

89 
90 
91 
92 

5774 

roH 

7262 
^516 
777S 

240 
248 
254 
262 

9fSQ 

93 

30 

94 

» 

95 

36 

96 

39 

97 

J2 

98 

»5 

99 

18 

100 

}1 

101 

)4 

102 

}8 

103 

11 

104 

15 

105 

\S 

106 

22 

107 

26 

108 

m 

109 

J4 

110 

iS 

111 

i2 

112 

17 

113 

n 

114 

>a 

115 

51 

116 

55 

117 

JO 

118 

15 

119 

$0 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 

1539-25 

1588-47 
1638-96 
169076 
1743-88 
1798-35 

49-22 
50-49 
51-80 
53-12 
54-47 
55-85 
57-27 
58-68 
6013 
61-62 
6313 
64-66 
66-23 
67-81 
69-43 
71-07 
7277 
74-44 

48-696 
49-855 
51145 
52-460 
53-795 
55-160 

1-245 
1-260 
1-290 
1-315 
1-335 
1-365 

-36 
191 
196 
202^ 
208 
214 
2204 

127 

1854-20 

56-560 

1-400 

226: 

128 
129 

1911-47 
197015 

57-975 
59-405 

1-415 
1-430 

232 
2381 

130 
131 
132 

2030-28 
2091-90 
215503 

60-875 
62-375 
63-895 

1-470 
1-500 
1-520 

245; 
251! 

258; 

133 

2219-69 

65-445 

1-550 

265\ 

134 

2285-92 

67020 

1-575 

272: 

135 

2353-73 

68-620 

1-600 

2791 

136 

242316 

70-250 

1-630 

287; 

137 

2494-23 

71-920 

1-670 

2941 

138 

2567-00 

73-605 

1-685 

302i 

139 

2641-44 

75-315 

1-710 

310; 
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inuenn- 
dcpMc. 

P- 

A. 

9- 

A. 

T.^ 

A. 

195 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

9442*70 
9650-93 
9862-71 
1007804 
10297-01 
10519-63 
10745*95 
10976-00 
11209-82 
11447-46 
11688-96 

208-28 
211*78 
215-33 
218-97 
222-62 
226-32 
230K)6 
233-82 
237*64 
241-50 

206-490 
210005 
213-555 
217150 
220-795 
224-470 
2-28-185 
231-935 
285-730 
239-570 
243-455 

8515 
3-550 
3-595 
3-645 
3*675 
3715 
3750 
3-795 
3*840 
8-885 

95605 
97442 
99303 
101192 
108111 
105052 
107018 
109009 
111029 
113077 
115154 

1837 
1861 
1889 
1919 
1941 
1966 
1991 
2020 
2048 
2077 

LV.   On  a  new  Arrangement  of  the  Induction  Coil. 
By  Jonathan  N.  Hearder,  Plymouth^. 

1.  TN  my  commumcation  to  the  last  Number  of  the  Philoso- 
-L  phical  Magazine^  I  confined  myself  to  the  announcement 
of  a  few  of  the  novel  results  which  I  had  obtained  from  investiga- 
tions with  my  induction  coil.  I  might  have  given  many  more,  but 
purposely  reurained  from  doing  so  until  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  repeating  my  experiments  with  a  still  more  powerful  machine, 
as  certain  indications  had  led  me  to  believe  that  many  of  the  results 
which  have  hitherto  been  announced  as  pecuhar  to  the  action  of 
the  induction  coil,  have  been  disguised  hy  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  the  instruments  of  M.  RiSimkorff  j  such,  for  example,  as 
the  ignition  of  the  negative  terminal  only,  and  the  comparative 
inertness  of  the  terminal  proceeding  from  the  inner  portion  of 
the  coil.  These  and  other  e£fects  appeared  to  me  to  indicate 
that  M.  Buhmkorff^s  secondary  coil  could  not  be  perfectly  insu- 
lated from  the  primary  one,  and  that  the  true  statical  condition 
of  the  two  terminals  could  not  consequently  be  accurately  ascer*- 
tained  and  compared. 

2.  It  happened  in  the  first  arrangement  of  my  machine,  that 
I  was  led  to  construct  all  its  elements  separate  and  independent 
of  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  modifications 
of  any  of  them  influenced  the  action  of  the  rest.  The  secondary 
coil  in  this  case  was  perfectly  insulated,  and  I  was  frequently 
struck  with  unexpected  results,  especially  in  the  improved  arrange** 
ment  of  my  first  machine  alluded  to  in  my  last  paper,  since  both 
terminals  would  sometimes  become  heated,  and  the  inner  terminal 
was  possessed  of  such  high  statical  intensity  that  it  could  not 
be  handled  with  impunity.    In  a  still  more  powerful  machine 

*  CknuDiinieated  by  the  Author. 
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which  I  have  recently  Qonstruoted^  and  which  I  am  about  to 
describci  these  phenomena  are  more  strikingbr  evident ;  and  but 
for  the  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted^  I  believe  that  they 
would  not  have  been  developed. 

3.  The  machine  consists  of  a  gutta-percha  bobbin  of  about  12 
inches  in  length,  the  cylindrical  centre  of  which  is  large  enough 
to  receive  the  primary  coil  with  its  core.  Upon  this  bobbin  is 
wound  the  secondary  coil^  consisting  of  fine  copper  wire  covered 
with  silk^  and  carefully  varnished  with  shell-lac^  which  is  allowed 
to  dry  previously  to  wmding  on.  The  consecutive  layers  of  the 
wire  are  separated  from  ea(£  other  by  a  stratum  of  oiled  silk  or 
sheet  gutta-percha.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  wind  off  and  relay 
the  wire  to  repair  accident;  and  I  have  more  than  once  found 
the  advantage  of  the  arrangement;  for^  on  forcing  my  first 
machine  to  a  very  extreme  point  of  tension,  the  internal  insula- 
tion broke  down,  and  on  winding  off  the  wire  I  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  was  able  to  apply  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  contact  breaker  which  I  employ  is  similar  to  that 
of  my  medical  coil  machine,  consisting  of  a  very  stiff  brass  spring, 
armed  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  iron,  to  be  attracted  by  the 
end  of  the  iron  core,  and  breaking  contact  by  means  of  a  platina 
stud  fixed  about  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  pressing  against  a 
contact  screw  also  armed  with  platina.  The  condenser  is,  as  in 
Buhmkorff^s  machine,  enclosed  in  the  base  of  the  instrument. 
The  secondary  coil  is  rather  less  than  three  miles  in  length.  My 
exciting  battery  is  a  modification  of  Grove's  nitric  acid  battery, 
the  zinc  being  excited  with  muriate  of  ammonia  instead  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  amalgamation  of  the  zinc  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  battery  is  in  every  respect  equally  powerful. 
With  twelve  cells  the  following  effects  are  produced  with  the 
coil. 

4.  The  spark  at  the  interruptor  is  loud,  brilliant,  and  flame- 
like, frequently  throwing  out  a  flat  sheet  of  flame  of  a  peculiarly 
distinctive  character,  as  large  as  a  shilling,  or  even  larger.  By  a 
connecting  screw  the  condenser  can  be  detached,  when  the  ordi- 
nary secondary  spark  appears  at  the  break  very  different  from 
that  which  occurs  when  the  condenser  is  used. 

5.  Each  secondary  terminal  gives  sparks  to  an  uninsulated 
conductor,  which  are  longer  when  the  opposite  terminal  is  com- 
municating with  the  ground,  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in 
length ;  and  on  connecting  the  terminals  with  a  graduated  Lane's 
discharger  furnished  with  platina  points,  torrents  of  sparks  in 
bundles  pass  between  them  at  a  distance  of  2*5  inches.  At  2*75 
sparks  still  pass,  but  not  in  such  quantities ;  and  on  modifying 
the  vibrations  of  the  spring  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  vary  slightly 
the  pressure,  occasional  sparks  will  pass  nearly  8  inches  m  length. 

6.  On  approximating  the  points  to  within  0*4  or  0*6  of  an 
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inch,  both  become  white-hot,  the  negative  being  rather  hotter 
than  the  positive ;  and  on  substituting  fine  iron  wires  for  the 
platina  points,  both  enter  into  combustion.  Fine  platina  wires 
become  white-hot  at  the  ends,  melt,  and  run  back  into  globules.  . 

7.  Through  the  fiame  of  alcohol  a  flood  of  sparks  will  pass 
between  8  and  9  inches  in  length,  producing  a  curious  zigzag 
circuit,  and  accompanied  with  very  loud  crepitations. 

8.  In  an  exhausted  receiver,  3  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter, a  splendid  ribbon  of  light  is  produced  of  the  most  exqui- 
site colours,  the  centre  line  being  bright,  and  surrounded  bv  an 
intense  crimson  light,  shading  off  into  violet  and  purple.  I  nave 
only  yet  tried  a  receiver  of  these  dimensions,  but  should  consider 
from  appearances  that  the  light  would  pervade  a  much  longer 
vacuum. 

9.  I  have  only  tried  Oassiot's  cascade  in  a  flower  vase  10 
inches  high,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  flower  vase  of  2 
or  8  feet  in  height  would  be  equally  well  illuminated,  as  I  was 
obUged  to  use  only  3  or  4  cells,  otherwise  the  action  of  the  machine 
was  too  strong.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  light  on 
reversing  the  current  is  most  beautifully  exhibited.  On  making 
the  inside  of  the  vase  positive,  the  electricity  appears  to  flow  in 
an  immense  sheet  out  over  the  edge  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  fall  upon  the  plate  of  the  pump ;  but  on  reversing  the  cur- 
rent, a  totally  diflerent  appearance  is  produced :  the  sheet  appears 
now  to  envelope  the  vase  more  closely,  and  to  flow  up  and  turn 
in  over  the  rim,  the  direction  of  the  current  in  each  case  being 
too  decided  to  be  mistaken. 

10.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  effects  from  a  single  machine 
which  have  at  all  approximated  to  these  results ;  and  as  I  believe 
that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  more  power^l,  but  possesses 
important  advantages  over  that  adopted  by  M.  Ruhmkorff,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  bring  it  before  the  scientific  world.  I 
find  it,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  identify  myself  with  the 
process  of  manufacture,  as  even  the  most  careful  workmen  are 
apt  to  overlook  what  may  appear  to  them  trifles,  but  which  are, 
however,  in  fact  the  main  causes  of  success  or  failure.  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  the  foregoing  effects,  although  of  an  unusual  cha- 

.  racter,  are  but  trifles  compared  with  what  may  be  obtained  from 
a  judicious  extension  and  modification  of  the  principles ;  and  I 
even  doubt  whether  I  have  yet  attained  the  maximum  effect  from 
the  secondary  wire  of  the  machine  which  I  have  now  described, 
as  the  secondary  current,  although  increased  by  extra  battery 
power,  depends  more  upon  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  iron 
core  than  upon  any  modified  conditions  of  the  battery  current 
and  primary  coil,  except  so  far  as  they  shall  combine  to  exalt  the 
magnetic  condition  of  the  included  core. 
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LVI.  Memorandum  rejecting  a  new  System  of  Roots  of  UnUy^ 
By  Sir  William  Kowan  Hamilton^  LL.D.f  M.R^I^.^ 
FM.A,S.,  ^c,  Andrews^  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Vni* 
versity  of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland*, 

HAVE  lately  been  led  to  tlie  conception  of  a  new  system, 
or  rather /amt'/y  of  systems,  o{  non-commutative  roots  o/imify, 
which  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  ijk  of  the  quaternions^  thoug^h 
having  some  general  analogy  thereto;  and  which  admit,  even 
more  easily  than  the  quaternion  symbols  do^  oi  geometrical  mier* 
pretation.  In  the  system  which  seems  at  present  to  be  the  most 
interesting  one,  among  those  included  in  this  new  fSamily,  I 
aasome  tl^ee  symbols,  i.,  k,  X,  such  that 

..=1    ^=1,    v.=  i,-, 

where  ue  must  be  distinguished  from  /ci,  since  otherwise  we  should 
have  X^=  1,  Xss  1.  As  a  very  simple  specimen  of  the  symbolieal 
eondusions  deduced  from  these  fundamental  assumptions,  I  may 
mention  that  if  we  make 

we  shall  have  alsof 

BO  that  f(  is  a  new  fifth  root  of  unity,  connected  with  the  former 
fifth  root  X  by  relations  of  perfect  reciprocity.  A  long  train  of 
such  symbolical  deductions  is  found  to  follow :  and  every  one  of 
the  results  may  be  interpreted,  as  having  reference  to  the  passage 
{rota  face  to  face  (or  fix)m  comer  to  comer)  of  the  icosahedron 
(or  of  the  dodecidiedron) :  on  which  account,  I  am  at  present 
disposed  to  give  the  name  of  the  '^  Icosian  Calculus,''  to  this  new 
system  of  symbols,  and  of  rales  for  their  operation.  Some  ad- 
ditional remarks  on  this  subject  may  soon  be  offered  to  the  Phi-, 
losophical  Magazine,  under  the  title,  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Bditors,  of  "Extensions  of  the  Quatemions.^' 

Observatory  of  Trinity  Coflege,  Dublin, 
October  29,  1866. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  In  fact,  by  (A), 

4jc=(at)-45=(ic-i4-  »/«=(A)S 
1=34 .  cji .  it»=s:»(it»OVsfi(iic«)» ; 
also  _    s        _ 
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LYII.  On  the  Anticlinal  Line  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
Basins,     By  P.  J.  Maetin^  Esq, 

To  Richard  Taylor ,  Esq. 
My  dbab  Si&, 

AS  you  have  with  much  kindcess  hitherto  afforded  me  space 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  the  publication,  in 
extenso,  of  everything  I  have  had  leisure  to  bring  before  the 
public  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  Weald  Denudatioui  I 
beg  the  favour  of  a  continuance  of  your  good  offices  in  the  same 
direction. 

By  some  the  subj^t  may  be  considered  rather  stale }  but  to 
long  as  there  exists  a  doubt  on  the  pubUc  mind  of  whether  we 
are  to  refer  the  phsenomena  of  the  great  denudations  around  us 
to  the  slow  sempiternal  erosion  of  weather  and  water,  as  we  see 
them  now  in  operation,  or  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  seasdns  of 
paroxysmal  violence  and  activity  under  other  conditions^  any 
contribution  which  tends  to  throw  light  on  such  a  subject  can- 
not be  viewed  with  indi£ference. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  Servant, 

P.  J.  Mabtin. 

In  my  description  of  some  of  the  parallel  lines  of  elevation 
which  constitute  the  great  anticlinal,  and  by  their  contortion 
broke  up  the  superficial  strata  and  prepared  them  for  removal, 
at  p.  50.  voL  ii.  4th  series,  Phil.  Mag.,  will  be  found  the  follow* 
ing  foot-note  :«^''  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  parallel  lines 
may  pass  uninterruptedly  and  sometimes  silently  through  a 
country,  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  case  of  Portsdown  Hill 
in  Hampshire,  High  Down  near  Worthing  in  Sussex,  and  the  elifiSi 
of  Seaford  in  the  same  county,  all  elevations  of  the  same  cha« 
racter,  lying  in  the  same  course  east  and  west,  with  a  dip  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  one  of  the  intervening  country.  An  elevatory 
force  acting  with  greater  intensity  at  these  points  can  alone  ex«* 
plain  the  coincidence.^'  I  had  previously  described  these  emi-* 
nences  in  mv  publication  in  1828  as  chalk  outliers»by-protrusi&n* 
Within  the  last  two  years  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  countiy 
has  shown  me  that  the  line  in  question  does  n6t  pass  through  it 
so  clandestinely,  but  that  the  chalk  is  brought  to  the  surAice,' 
obscured  here  and  there  by  *^  drift  '*  in  all  the  linf>  of  eoun« 
try  south  of  the  South  Downs  from  Seaford  by  High  Down, 
through  the  Manwode,  south  of  Chichester,  and  by  Ports* 
down  into  Hampshire,  as  far  as  Fareham  and  Titchfield,  where 
it  is  lost  under  the  Hampshire  tertiaries.  In  all  this  course 
of  at  least  sixty  miles,  tertiary  formations  are  to  be  found 
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north  and  south  of  it.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  it  is  raiiable 
in  its  character.  At  the  points  indicated,  as  above,  by  the 
remarkable  eminences  of  Portsdown  and  High  Down,  the  dip  into 
the  northern  synclinal  is  gentle  and  easy ;  but  it  is  in  others 
more  abrupt  and  inchning  to  the  character  of  what  Mr.  Hopkins 
calls  flexure*,  like  the  one-sided  saddle  at  Famham  and  the 
Hogsback  in  Surrey,  or  even  to  direct  upcast  or  fault ;  for  in  its 
passage  from  Portsdown  eastward  by  Emsworth,  I  find  that  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hamlet  of  Prinsted,  wells  reach  the  chalk 
through  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  gravel;  whilst  on  the  north  side  of  the 
same,  within  the  short  distance  of  200  yards,  wells  are  sunk  60  or 
70  feet  in  London  clay,  and  then  water  is  onl^  procured  by  perco- 
lation from  above.  I  have  not  at  present  evidence  to  prove  that 
this  line  of  elevation  has  so  much  the  character  of  a  "  fault''  or 
sharp  flexure  elsewhere,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  very  much  the  case  in  all  the  line  of  country  through 
which  it  can  be  traced  between  Portsdown  and  High  Down.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  flat  country  south  of 
the  Downs,  ranging  from  Bedhampton  at  the  foot  of  Portsdown 
to  Brighton,  including  Hayling  and  Thorney  Islands,  the  estuary 
of  Chichester  Harbour,  and  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  is  intersected 
by  this  chalk  ridge  with  a  trough  of  tertiaries  on  each  side.  The 
importance  of  this  arrangement  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
as  bringing  so  great  an  accession  to  that  eatery  of  parallel 
linings  or  foldings  of  which  the  great  anticlinal  is  composed,  and 
carrying  the  phsenomena  of  denudation  along  with  it  so  far  out 
of  tne  range  of  the  Weald  Valley.  This  great  tract  of  country 
has  been  so  completely  rasie,  it  is  so  flat  and  so  copiously  be- 
strewed with  drift,  and  so  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
as  to  have  impressed  some  early  observers  with  the  notion  of  a 
sea-bed  comparatively  modem,  of  which  the  chalk  downs  were 
the  cliff-bound  coast.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  idea  is 
here  entirely  repudiated.  The  enormous  quantity  of  angular  flinty 
the  entire  removal  of  the  chalk  to  which  that  flint  belonged,  the 
thick  beds  of  fertile  loams  and  brick-earths  manufactured  on 
the  spot  and  mixed  up  with  these  angular  flints,  the  absence  of 
rounded  gravel  except  such  as  has  been  obviously  derived  from 
the  eocene  immediately  contiguous  to  the  chalk, — all  bespeak  a 
tumultuary  activity  by  far  transcending  the  erosion  and  attrition 
of  an  ordinary  sea-board. 

The  drift  of  this  flat  and  remarkable  district  admits  of  a  natural 
division  into  two  kinds — the  diluvial,  and  the  boulder  or  glacial. 
The  former  is  the  loamy  drift  with  angular  flints,  as  before  said, 
so  copiously  spread  over  the  northern  division.  The  southern, 
comprising  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  and  all  the  coast  of  Brackles- 
*  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  voL  vii.  p.  17. 
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liam  Bay  to  Chichester  Harbour,  is  occupied  by  the  boulder- 
drift.  The  line  of  demarcation  of  these  two  kinds  of  drift  runs 
nearly  parallel  with,  and  close  upon  the  protruded  chalk-anticlinal 
above  described*.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  boulder-drift  west  of  Chichester  Harbour,  in 
Thomey  or  Hayling,  and  it  dies  out  as  we  come  north  from  Sel- 
sey,  though  there  is  ample  proof  of  its  ancient  extension  over  a 
much  larger  surface ;  blocks  of  granite  and  of  other  crystalline 
rocks  are  found  at  Siddlesham,  Hounston  Common,  and  in  Bird- 
ham.  The  occurrence  of  these  granitic  boulders  on  the  Sussex 
coast  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Dixon  in  his  summary  of  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  Bracklesham  district t ;  he  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  aware  of  their  importance,  or  to  have  understood 
the  true  geological  relations  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  were 
found.  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  has  also  recognized  the  existence  of 
this  deposit,  and  has  described  and  speculated  on  it  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal,'  vol.  xii.  p.  4.  It  is  composed  of  loam 
or  brick-earth,  extensive  beds  of  rounded  gravel  and  angular  flint, 
the  former  much  predominating,  with  here  and  there  large  erratic 
blocks,  the  whole  exhibiting  the  heterogeneous  and  tumultuary 
character  of  the  boulder-drifts  of  the  eastern  counties.  Of  the 
position  and  the  true  geological  relations  of  this  important  de- 
posit more  will  be  said  by-and-bye ;  for  the  present  it  will  be 
well  to  return  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  angular  flint,  or — 

Diluvial  Drift. — Much  valuable  detail  of  the  nature  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  drift  has  been  given  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  in 
his  paper  "On  the  Flint  Drift  of  the  South  Downs"  (Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Feb.  1,  1852).  The  soil  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  flat  country  under  review  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  it,  and  it  lies  especially  deep  between  the  base  of  the 
Downs  and  the  chalk-anticlinal  above  described.  An  attentive 
study  of  the  country,  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  stratified  beds  below,  and  of  the  convulsive  changes  they 
have  undergone,  must  bring  the  conviction  that  the  loams,  brick- 
earths,  beds  of  impacted  langular  gravel,  and  all  the  other  super- 
ficial phsenomena  of  this  deposit,  are  the  result  of  diluvial  cur- 
rents operating  through  geological  periods  more  or  less  prolonged, 
and  recurring  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

Good  illustrative  sections  of  these  gravels  are  to  be  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  road  from  Slindon  Common,  where  Sir  B.  Mur- 
chison says  they  appear  in  great  force,  to  Chichester.  At  Ball 
Hut  they  are  loosely  mixed  up  with  the  sands  of  the  lowest 

*  This  line  of  demarcation  is  not  sharp  and  well  defined,  but  there  is  a 
manifest  and  marked  difference  north  and  south  of  it. 
t  Dixon's  '  Geobgy  of  Sussex/  p.  14. 
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tertiary,  a  pit  of  which  was  some  few  years  since  open  by  the  road 
side  near  the  nursery  garden.     Farther  west^  at  Crocker  Hill 
and  Bozgrove^  the  angular  flints  are  krgely  mixed  up  with  eocene 
shingle^  and  so  it  continues  on  to  Goodwood.    At  West  Hamp- 
net  they  are  closely  impacted  with  clays  derired  from  the  stratum 
above  mentioned.     Further  on,  between  the  workhouse  and  the 
city,  close  by  the  Lavant,  and  near  the  public-house  at  the  turn- 
ing to  Goodwood,  a  pit  was  open  three  or  four  years  ago^  from 
whence  flints  were  turned  out  with  so  much  chalk-rubble  about 
them  and  so  white  as  to  look  like  chalk-stones.     I  have  not  seen 
anything  like  it  except  at  Brighton,  and  under  the  Downs  at 
Boxhill  in  Surrey.     Further  west  in  the  Fortfield  the  gravels  are 
again  smaller  and- more  washed.   At  Rumboldswick,  again,  thej 
become  larger,  and  the  same  in  the  direction  of  Donnington  and 
Appledram,  and  are  here  again  mixed  and  impacted  with  the 
subjacent  clays.     South  from  these  points  the  surface  of  the 
Manwode  country  is  chiefly  tertiary  clay  and  sand,  till  the 
boulder-drift  falls  in  from  the  coast. 

If  any  stress  be  laid  on  the  difference  of  colour  in  these  gra* 
vels  as  mdicative  of  their  age  or  of  their  »ra  of  formation,  let  it 
be  admitted.  The  flints  by  the  side  of  the  Lavant  are  not  so  mudi 
pounded  as  those  at  the  West  Hampnet  brick-yard,  where  they 
are  for  the  most  part  broken  into  small  fragments  and  impacted 
with  clay-loam ;  and  they  are  white,  because  they  have  not  been 
washed  out  of  the  chalk  rubble  that  surrounds  them*  Sven 
their  superposition,  if  it  be  clearly  made  out,  argues  nothing 
more  than  that  they  have  been  outspread  after  the  washing, 
smashing,  and  impaction  of  the  brown  (brown  because  mixed  up 
with  ferruginous)  clay,  near  or  on  which  they  lie.  Unwashed 
flints  are  spread  out  in  like  manner  at  Brighton,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mole  near  Boxhill,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  foot  of  the 
North  Downs  from  Dorking  to  Reigate ;«— and  are  here  and  there 
to  be  found  in  chalk-rubble  drift  on  the  plateau  of  the  upper 
greensand  in  West  Sussex.  This  white  gravel,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  was  brought  into  notice  in  my  former  pubUcation  on  ter* 
tiary  drift  (see  Phil.  Mag.  for  October  1851);  and  its  super- 
position, be  that  granted,  argues  nothing  more  than  another 
diluvial  sweep,-— else,  why  is  it,  and  how  came  it  there  ? 

West  of  Chichester,  towards  Emsworth  and  the  foot  of  Forts* 
down  Hill,  the  same  features  are  observed,  more  brick^earth 
and  clay-impacted  gravels,  the  stratified  London  or  Plastic  clays 
appearing  here  and  there  on  the  surface.  From  this  part  of  the 
country,  along  the  Forest  of  Bere,  and  skirting  the  Downs,  this 
band  of  angular  flint-gravel,  sometimes  loosely  and  sometimes 
closelv  bound  together,  and  mixing  with  eocene  shingle,  crosses 
over  the  chalk-dome  of  the  Alton  Hills,  and  uniting  here  and  there 
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with  the  dibri$  of  the  tertiaries  still  perfiiatent  on  the  chalky  to 
the  back  of  the  North  Downs^  where  the  same  zone  is  resumed 
with  the  same  appearances^  and  extends  from  Guildford  to  Can- 
terbury. There  is  an  important  break  in  the  series  between 
Basingstoke  and  Goildfordi  owing  to  the  peculiar  upcast  of  the 
chalk  between  Crondall  and  the  last-mentioned  place.  With 
this  exception^  the  same  general  character  is  to  be  observed  in 
all  this  spread  of  supracretaceous  gravel.  I  have  dwelt  more  on 
these  phffinomena,  because  they  are,  and  especially  in  the  Chi- 
chester country,  so  strikingly  opposed  to  every  notion  of  gentle 
attrition  and  gradual  abrasion. 

Neither  at  Chichester,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  great  plain  in 
which  it  stands,  are  there  any  terraces  or  signs  of  modem  sea-beds 
properly  so  called.  And  with  regard  to  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
chalk  downs  out  of  this  level  and  deceptive  surface,  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  two  causes.  The  first,  the  natural  prominence  of  a 
stoney  stratum  in  a  strongly  denuded  country.  The  second,  the 
vicinity  of  some  subordinate  anticlinals,  or  other  causes  of  intu- 
mescence running  from  Bowhill^  by  West  Dean,  Singleton,  and 
East  Dean,  some  signs  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  chalk  quarry 
at  the  top  of  Duncton  Hillf.  East  of  this  country,  and  on 
towards  the  Adur,  the  hills  are  tilted,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, by  the  long  anticlinal  of  Greenhurst  which  rules  the 
escaipment  of  the  Downs  from  Duncton  to  Wolfstanbury.  It 
is  this  sudden  rise  of  the  chalk  out  of  the  plain  which  Sir  C«  Lyell 
has  figured  in  His  '  Manual'  as  illustrative  of  a  line  of  sea-cliffs 

^276,  5th  edit.), — a  position  I  conceive  to  be  quite  untenable* 
e  chalk  was  hard,  the  tertiaries  soft  and  destructible;  a  strong 
denuding  force  brought  the  former  forward  with  more  than  usual 
prominence,  the  tiltme  of  a  proximate  line  of  elevation  assisting 
m  the  work.  With  all  but  religious  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
author  of  what  may  be  caUed  the  philosophy  of  modem  geology, 
I  grieve  to  find  that  our  theories  of  the  Weald  can  be  made  to 
approximate  in  so  few  points.  Almost  all  the  illustrations  Sir 
C.  Lyell  has  brought  tp  bear  on  his  own  views,  I  consider,  like 
this,  to  be  fallacious,  and  foimded  on  an  erroneous  principle. 

The  best  approach  to  a  true  theory  of  the  denudation  has  been 
made  by  my  friend  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  little  book  on  Hastings. 
But  he  has  done  his  work  too  timidly. 

'    *  See  Ordnance  Map. 

t  Axiother  curious  illuttration  of  this  line  of  disturbance  and  excavation 
eziite  in  a  miniature  mole  which  runs  along  the  vaUev.  The  infant  Lavant 
ia  here  a  mere  wtBter4)ourne,  and  its  channel  fills  only  after  long-oontinued 
rains.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  Singleton, 
and  runs  strong  there,  and  disappears  in  an  adjoinmg  meadow,  breaking 
Qut  again  about  a  mile  off  at  West  Dean,  for  a  fortnight  before  It  fills  its 
channel  fiill  the  whole  way. 
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Mr.  HopkiBS  walls  himself  up,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  in  an 
imaginary  line  of  demarcation,  and  fails  of  carrying  his  specu- 
lations out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  He  breaks  up  the 
Weald,  but  does  not  dispose  of  the  materials.  Does  he  leave 
them  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  gentle  means  of  erosion,  by  sea- 
boards or  under-currents,  or  by  atmospheric  wear  f  The  erosion 
by  sea-boards  it  cannot  be,  for  there  are  no  beaches ;  there  are 
lacerated  escarpments,  but  there  are  no  cliffs ;  there  are  chasms 
and  ravines,  but  these  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  having  been 
'^ fiords'^  or  estuaries;  and  there  are  bare  rocks,  but  these  have 
no  stratified  beds  with  their  attendant  fossils  at  their  feet,  nor 
are  accompanied  by  any  of  the  other  ordinary  signs  of  seil-beds. 
[To  be  continued.] 


LVIII.  Onthelnqfortanceo/an  Adequate  Definition  in  developing 
the  Theory  of  ParaOel  Lines.    By  J.  P.  Hennessy'I' 

PROPESSOR  STEVELLY'S  criticism,  in  the  last  Number 
of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  on  a  paper  of  mine 
which  was  published  nearly  four  years  ago,  raises  two  distinct 
questions.  It  raises,  in  the  first  place,  a  question  as  to  the 
logical  value  of  the  reasoning  in  my  paper.  On  this  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  observations.  To  do  so,  would  be 
to  approach  too  close  to  what  every  man  of  science  must  wish 
to  avoid, — a  personal  discussion.  I  am  quite  certain  that  a 
discussion  of  such  a  nature  could  have  no  claims  whatever  to 
occupy  the  valuable  space  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stevelly  will  not  feel  I  am  treating 
him  with  any  discourtesy  if  I  allow  all  the  assertions  as  to 
''defective  logic  and  incorrect  reasoning''  to  pass  by  unan- 
swered f- 

But  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Stevelly  raises  another  and 
more  important  question.  It  brings  forward  the  very  point  on 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Theory  of  Parallels  will  be  found  to 
depend.  This  is,  the  question  as  to  the  sort  of  definition  we  are 
at  liberty  to  employ. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  With  regard  to  the  opinion  I  may  happen  to  entertain  as  to  the  details 
of  his  demonstration,  Mr.  Stevelly  observes, — "  I  am  much  gratified  that 
Mr.  Hennessy  does  not  profess  to  have  detected  any  defect  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning  on  which  the  proofs  are  founded."  For  fear  of  misapprehen- 
sion, I  may  remark  that  I  did  not  offer  any  opinion  on  that  subject  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  When  I  had  pointed  out  that  the  whole  prindple  of 
Mr.  Stevelly's  method  was  taken — inadvertently  I  am  sure — ^from  a  French 
geometer,  it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  go  any  further.  The  minor  details 
of  a  "  New  Method,  which  was  thus  deprived  of  all  claim  to  originalii^, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  command  much  attention. 
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Mr.  Stevelly's  position  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.    In 
looking  oyer  the  volmninous  history  of  the  subject^  one  is  struck 
by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  object  to  anything  like  a 
full  and  adequate  definition.     The  objection  is  generally  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  definition  '^  assumes^'  something;  or  that 
it  contains  a  "  property ;"  or  that  it  "  involves  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii"     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say^  that  such  objections  imply 
a  misapprehension  of  the  first  principles  of  formal  logic.     In 
framing  a  definition,  something  must  be  assumed;  and  that 
somethmg  must  be  a  property.     When  the  property  is  incor- 
porated in  the  definition^  it  becomes  its  difiPerentia.     In  speak-^ 
ing,  as  logicians,  of  the  properties  of  any  conception  that  we 
may  have  thus  defined,  the  differentia  is  no  longer  included. 
The  properties  are  all  susceptible  of  being  deduced  from  the 
definition;   but,  to  expect  that  its  own  differentia  should  be 
deduced  from  it  in  a  similar  manner,  is,  imdoubtedly,  a  grave 
mistake.     Such  a  mistake  will  arise  from  a  confusion  between 
the  differentia  and  the  propria;  and  it  appears  to  have,  not 
unfrequently,  impeded  the  proper  settlement  of  this  question. 
For  example,  Mr.  Stevelly  says,  referring  to  the  definition  in 
which  a  case  of  the  29th  proposition  is  made  the  differentia 
(that  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  will  be  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles)^ — *^  The  29th  proposition  of  Euclid^s 
Elements  calls  on  me  to  prove  that  *  any^  line,  which  cuts  those 
[two  parallel  lines],  also  makes  the  two  interior  angles  on  the 
same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.    This  is  a  relation 
of  these  two  lines  to  all  others  which  cut  them  which  requires 
to  be  proved,  and  which  neither  the  above  definition  nor  any 
other  definition  can  warrant  us  to  assume  as  a  truth  without 
proof.     It  is  a  'property'*  which  must  be  shown  to  be  an 
essential  concomitant  of  that  which  has  already  fixed  the  rela- 
tion of  those  two  lines  to  one  another,  and  to  all  others  which 
cut  them,  and  which  we  have  by  the  definition  merely  agreed 
shall  entitle  us  to  denominate  them   ^parallel  lines'  in  any 
individual   case  in  which  we   find  it  to  obtain.''      Here,  in 
consequence  of  a  confusion  of  the  differentia  and  propria,  the 
remarkable  oversight  is  committed  of  expecting  a  proof  of  the 
very  thing  that  has  been  assumed,  and  on  which  any  demon- 
stration must  rest.     It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  the  differentia  and  propria  of  any  complete 
geometrical  conception.     The  proprium  chosen  for  a  differentia 
becomes  an  ultimate  premiss  in  the  sorites.     As  far  as  suscepti- 
bility of  proof  is  concerned,  it  is  altogether  outside  the  domain 
of  demonstration. 

*  Had  Mr.  Stevelly  called  it  by  its  right  name,  the  "  differentia,'*  he 
would  at  once  have  seen  his  mistake. 
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In  attempting  to  decide  on  tlie  differentia  of  parallel  lines,  or 
of  any  other  geometrical  conception,  it  is  of  importanee  that  we 
should  carefuUy  ascertain  how  far  we  are  privileged  to  go ;  that 
is,  we  should  ascertain  how  much  a  mathematical  definition  is 
permitted,  and  expected,  to  include.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
nature  of  the  definition  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
whether  we  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  **  it  entitles  us  merdy 
to  denominate  certain  lines  parallel  in  any  individual  case ;''  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  besides  the  mere 
meaning  of  a  term,  as  a  nominal  definition,  involved  in  it.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  He* 
has  always  upheld  the  real  character  of  mathematical  definition. 
EvenMr.Millrecognizest  something  more  than  an  arbitraryname. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  go  further  than  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Whately  to  find  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  views 
I  have  ventured  to  put  forward.  *'  The  term  definition,^'  he 
says,  ^'  is  used  with  some  laxity ;  and  much  confusion  has  dienee 
resulted.  Such  definitions  as  the  mathematical,  must  imply  every 
attribute  that  belongs  to  the  thing  defined.^'  Again,  he  says, — 
*'  In  mathematics  there  is  no  distinction  between  nominal  and 
real  definition ;  the  meaning  of  the  term  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  being  one  and  the  same :  so  that  no  correct  definition  what* 
soever  of  any  mathematical  term  can  be  devi8ed,which  shall  not  inq>fy 
everything  which  belongs  to  that  ierm!^ 

The  next  point  to  determine  is,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to 
take  any  adequate  proprium  we  choose  for  the  differentia.  That 
we  are  entitled  to  do  so  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
On  the  plainest  logical  principles,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  property,  possessing  sufficient  comprehension  and 
clearness,  could  be,  by  any  arbitrary  arraii^ment  whatever, 
distinguished  from  the  others,  and  set  aside  as  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  definition.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
fully  at  liberty,  in  case  any  advantage  appears  to  be  gained  by 
such  a  course,  to  strip  a  definition  of  its  discretive  form,  and  to 
place  it  amongst  the  propositions  {. 

It  would  be  indeed  very  difficult  to  point  out  any  striking  pro- 
prium of  parallels  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  another  been 
made  a  differentia,  by  the  second  class  of  geometers,  alluded  to 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  92 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  598,599. 

t  In  speaking  of  the  definition  of  a  circle  (System  of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  336). 

X  The  very  course  here  alluded  to  has  been  taken  by  many  Continental 
geometers.  In  this  country,  amongst  others,  the  author  of  the  article 
"  Geometry"  in  the  Encyclopadia  Metropolitana  has  adopted  it.    After 

giving  a  definition,  practically  the  same  as  Wolfius's,  he  observes. — "  We 
ave  preferred  the  definition  above  given,  and  have  made  the  property  of 
parallel  lines  never  meeting  a  proposition  instead  of  a  definition.— Pure 
Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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on  a  fonnerocoasion^.  M. Varignon^M.EtieniieBezoutand loany 
others^  have  suggested  that  case  of  the  29th  proposition  of  Euclid, 
which  states  that  the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  interior  and  op* 
posite.  From  this,  down  to  Mr,  Stevelly^s,  we  have  had  definitions 
of  all  sorts.  The  list  commences  with  such  as  fulfil  Dr.  Whate- 
ly^s  idea  of  what  a  mathematical  definition  should  be,  and  ter- 
minates with  such  as  are  inadequate  and  useless.  There  is  one 
test  that  every  logician  would  employ  in  examining  the  practical 
value  of  ordinary  definitions,  which  should  be  applied  to  these. 
It  depends  on  the  relative  ease  with  which  we  find  the  properties 
flow  from  the  definitions.  The  number  of  writers  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  get  a  definition  which  involves  in  the 
deductions  from  it,  to  use  Dr.  Lardner's  phrase,  "  a  labyrinth  of 
complicated  and  indirect  demonstration,'^  is  remarkable. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  choice  of  a  definition  of 
parallels^  I  made  an  analysis  of  the  definitions  of  a  circle  and  a 
square.  The  advantages  derived  from  an  examination  of  Euclid's 
definitions  are  not  confined  to  the  development  of  the  analogies 
then  found  to  exist.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  four  of  the  most 
important : — 

I.  Biffht  line : — That  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extremities. 
II.  Right  angles : — ^When  a  right  Une  standing  on  another  right 

line  makes  the  two  adjacent  angles  equal. 
III.  Circle : — ^A  continued  line,  having  a  point  within  it,  from 
which  point  all  rig^t  lines  to  the  continued  line  are 
equal. 
lY •  Parallel  lines : — Such  as  cannot  meet  when  produced. 

Of  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not  framed  in  the 
accurate  language  of  geometry.  In  fact  a  geometer,  as  such, 
can  attach  no  meaning  to  the  phrase  lying  "  evenly.''  The  de-: 
finition  has  therefore  never  been  used.  The  second  and  third 
are  clear,  adequate,  and  perfectly  logical.  The  fourth  is  certainly 
clear  enough,  but  it  appears  to  be  inadequate,  and,  as  a  defini- 
tion, to  be  illogical.  To  remedy  the  defect  of  the  first  and 
fourth,  Euclid  has  given  two  axioms.  The  necessity  for  employ- 
ing  some  positive  property  in  treating  parallel  lines  ia  thus  clearly 
stated  in  Dr.  Whewell's ''  Essay  on  Mathematical  Reasoning  :'— 
'^  We  must  have  some  positive  property,  besides  this  negative 
one,  in  order  to  complete  our  reasonings  respecting  such  lines. 
We  have,  in  fact,  our  choice  of  several  such  self-evident  proper- 
ties, any  of  which  we  may  employ  for  our  purpose,  as  geometers 
well  know ;  but  with  our  naKcd  definition,  as  they  also  know^ 
we  cannot  proceed  to  the  end."  Instead,  however,  of  choosing 
some  positive  property  of  parallel  lines,  Euclid,  imforttoately, 
attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  (a  difficulty  arising  in  the  first 
♦  PhU.Mag.volxa.p.372. 
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instance  solely  from  inadequate  definition)  by  an  indirect  course. 
All  straight  lines  drawn  in  the  same  plane  are  lines  which  will 
(1)  either  meet  (2)  or  not  meet ;  and,  instead  of  stating  some 
positive  property  of  the  second  class^  Euclid  gives  a  property  of 
the  first  class.  His  definition,  for  such  we  may  call  it,  of  lines 
that  will  meet,  may  have  involved,  as  its  differentia,  other  pro- 
perties instead  of  that  which  he  has  chosen.  There  can  how- 
ever be  little  doubt  that  for  the  immediate  purpose  in  view — a 
definition  of  lines  that  will  meet — no  property  could  be  better 
chosen  than  the  one  which  appears  as  the  differentia  of  the  so- 
called  12th  axiom. 

With  these  remarks  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  immediate 
difficulty  with  which  geometers  have  to  deal.  It  appears  to  be  this : 
Euclid's  35  th  defiinition  is  acknowledged  to  be  defective,  the  I2th 
axiom  has  also  been  condemned,  and  the  question  arises,  with 
what  single  definition  can  we  replace  both  of  these  ?  Upon  the 
answer  to  this  question  must  depend  our  method  of  treating  the 
theory  of  parallels.  Enough  has  been  stated  in  this,  and  in 
former  communications,  to  indicate  the  course  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting.  It  is,  that  a  full  and  adequate  definition 
should  be  laid  down ;  such  a  definition,  for  instance,  as  that  given 
by  Varignon,  in  which  a  case  of  the  29th  proposition  is  proposed 
as  the  differentia.  In  substituting  a  definition  for  the  12th 
axiom,  the  example  of  Euclid  may,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  followed  with  advantage.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  should 
deviate  from  the  course  adopted  by  him^  to  the  extent  of  stating 
a  positive  property  of  parallel  lines  instead  of  stating  a  property 
of  Unes  that  are  not  parallel ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  defini- 
tions may  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  similar.  If  so,  the  defini- 
tions, compared  together,  would  stand  thus : — 
Lines  which  meet, — make,  with  an  intersecting  line,  two  interior 

angles  together  less  than  two  right  angles. 

For  which  we  are  to  substitute, 
Parallel  lines, — make,  with  an  intersecting  line,  two  interior 

angles  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

This  definition  of  parallels  has  no  practical  advantage  over 
Yarignon's ;  but,  as  it  is  probably  the  one  which  Euclid  himself 
would  have  chosen  had  he  to  remove  the  12th  axiom,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  retain  it,  on  the  ground  that  any  alteration  of  bis 
*  Elements '  should  be  as  slight  as  possible. 

This  definition  is  not  arbitrary ;  it  is  not  merely  an  assumed 
form  of  words.  It  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  fundamental  con- 
dition under  which  the  mind  contemplates  the  first  truths  of 
geometty,  a  condition  prior  to  experience,  and  independent  of  it, 
— ^the  idea  of  space.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it 
implies  an  axiom  as  weU  as  a  definition.    Such  an  objection^  I 
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apprehend^  would  be  only  verbal^  for  it  amounts  to  saying  that  it 
contains  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  definition.  It  is  an  objec* 
tion  which  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  any  adequate  mathemati- 
cal definition  whatever.  "  We  might/*  says  Dr.  Whewell,  '^  begin 
by  defining  a  right  angle  to  be  the  angle  made  by  a  line  which 
stands  evenly  between  the  two  portions  of  another  line ;  and  we 
might  add  an  axiom^  that  all  right  angles  are  equal.  Instead  of 
this^  we  define  a  right  angle  to  be  that  which  a  line  makes  with 
another  when  the  two  angles  on  the  two  sides  of  it  are  equal. 
But  in  all  these  cases  we  express  our  conceptions  of  a  necessary 
relation  of  lines ;  and  whether  this  be  done  in  the  form  of  defi- 
nitions or  axioms^  is  a  matter  of  no  importance/' 

That  Euclid's  12th  axiom  is  the  same  in  kind  as  his  definition 
of  a  circle^  right  angles,  &c.,  has  been  universally  acknowledged. 
In  the  celebrated  controversy  on  the  grounds  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  D'Alembert  calls  it  a  definition,  and^  except  in  the 
mere  question  of  nomenclature,  which  cannot  afiect  the  point  I 
have  attempted  to  establish,  his  opponents  agree  with  him.  It 
appears  to  be  of  some  importance  that  we  should  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  when  discussing  the  theory  of  parallels. 

The  Cloiiters,  Inner  Temple^ 
November  8, 1856. 


LIX.  On  the  Oxidation  of  the  Constituents  of  Ammonia  by  Porous 
Media,  with  some  Remarks  on  Nitrification.  By  Prof.  Schon- 
BBiN  of  Basle*. 

My  mar  Pabaday, 
•  •  • .  O INCE  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  actively  continued  my 
^  researches  on  the  phsenomena  of  contact,  and  obtained 
some  results  which  are  curious  enough.  You  know  perhaps, 
that^  according  to  my  former  experiments,  ozonized  oxygen  at  the 
common  temperature  oxidizes  both  the  elements  of  ammonia, 
forming  with  that  compound  nitrate  of  ammonia;  whilst,  as  you 
are  weU  aware,  common  oxygen  under  the  same  circumstances 
does  not  at  all  afifect  either  gaseous  or  aqueous  ammonia.  The 
same  oxygen,  however,  on  being  put  in  contact  with  certain  mat- 
ters, acquires  the  power  of  engendering,  with  ammonia,  nitrous 
acid,  t.  e.  nitrite  of  ammonia.  Platinum  and  copper  are  such 
matters.  Moisten  the  former  metal  (in  the  state  called  platinum 
black)  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  leave  these  substances 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  either  of  common  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air,  then  treat  the  metallic  powder  with  some  di* 
stilled  water,  and  you  will  easily  detect  in  the  liquid  the  pre- 
*  Communicated  by  Prafessor  Faiaday, 
PhUMag.  S.  4.  Vol.  12,  No.  81,  Dec.  1856.  2  H 
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Benee  of  nitrite  of  ammonia.  The  simplest  way  of  doii^  so  is  to 
add  to  the  water  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  paste  of  stardi 
containing  a  little  pure  iodide  of  potassium  (free  even  from  the 
slightest  trace  of  iodate) ;  nitrite  being  present,  the  mixture  will 
become  dark  blue. 

Assisted  a  little  by  heat,  even  compact  platinum  is  capable  of 
causing  common  oxygen  to  produce  a  nitrite  with  ammonim. 
Put  some  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  into  a  bottle 
containing  air^  introduce  into  the  vessel  the  heated  coil  of  a  thick 
platinum  wire,  hold  over  this  coil  a  strip  of  filtering-paper  to 
which  sticks  starch  paste  containing  some  iodide  of  potassiuin, 
and  on  being  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add^ou  will  per- 
ceive the  paste  instantaneously  turn  dark  blue.    Whilst  the  hot 
platinum  coil  remains  within  the  bottle,  whitish  vapours  make 
their  appearance,  which,  on  being  taken  up  by  distilled  water, 
give  to  that  fluid  all  the  properties  of  a  nitrite  solution.     On 
acidulation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  deeply  and  instantane- 
ously blues  the  starch  paste  containing  the  iodide,  and  a  strong 
reaction  will  be  obtained,  though  the  heated  coil  may  have 
remained  in  the  bottle  but  for  a  few  seconds.     The  platinum  coil 
does  not  require  to  be  heated  to  redness  to  produce  this  effect, 
but  those  of  iron  wire,  &c.  must  have  that  temperature  to  enable 
oxygen  to  produce  a  nitrite  with  ammonia. 

I  mentioned  above  copper  as  another  substance  which  was 
capable  of  causing  ordinary  oxygen  to  oxidize  both  the  elements 
of  ammonia  at  the  common  temperature,  and  I  may  add  that  its 
action  even  surpassed  that  of  platinum.     To  convince  yourself 
of  the  truth  of  my  statement,  put  about  50  grms.  of  minutely 
divided  copper  (such  as  is  obtained  by  reducing  oxide  of  copper 
by  hydrogen)  into  a  bottle  containing  oxygen  or  air,  moisten  the 
metallic  powder  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  close  or  cover  the 
bottle,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  vessel  fill  with  whitish  fumes, 
which  are  nitrite  of  ammonia ;  for  if  you  introduce  into  the  bottle 
a  strip  of  paper  covered  with  acidulated  starch  paste  contain- 
ing some  iodide  of  potassium,  it  will  rapidly  be  coloured  blue. 
Or  if  strips  of  filtering-paper  impregnated  witn  distilled  water  be 
suspended  in  it  but  for  a  short  time,  they  will  contain  perceptible 
quantities  of  nitrite  of  ammonia,  as  you  may  easily  satisfy  your- 
self by  applying  the  above-mentioned  test.     Even  a  moistened 
glass  plate  or  watch-glass  used  to  cover  the  vessel  will  receive 
within  a  very  few  minutes  so  much  of  the  nitrite  formed  as  to 
enable  you  to  ascertain  its  presence  by  the  most  striking  reactions. 
To  complete  my  statement,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
copper  powder,  soon  after  having  been  moistened  with  liquid  am- 
monia, exhibits  a  rise  of  temperature,  no  doubt  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  the  nitrite  of  ammonia. 
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The  blae  liquid  obtained  on  shaking  copper  powderwith  aqueous 
ammonia  and  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  also  contains,  besides 
oxide  of  copper,  nitrite  of  ammonia ;  for  if  you  add  some  soda  to  it 
and  boil  it  to  irive  off  the  ammonia  and  throw  down  the  black 
oxide  of  copper,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  after  being  evapo- 
rated to  dimness,  leaves  behind  a  yellowish  salt  which  consists 
principally  of  nitrite  of  soda.  This  substance,  on  being  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal  and  heated,  deflagrates,  yields  with  sul« 
phuric  acid  strong  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  rapidly  discharges  the 
colour  of  indigo  solution  stronely  acidulated  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
colours  brownish  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  containing 
free  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  Common,  pure,  or  atmospheric  oxygen, 
on  being  put  in  contact  with  copper  powder  and  aqueous  am« 
monia,  is  so  rapidly  absorbed  that  I  succeeded  in  depriving  com- 
pletely a  whole  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  of  its  oxygen  within 
a  few  minutes.  Copper  and  ammonia  may  therefore  be  used  aa 
eudiometric  agents,  and  for  the  prepasation  of  nitrogen  from  com* 
mon  air.  The  facts  above  stated  appear  to  me  to  bear  closely  upon 
the  important  question  of  nitrification,  proving,  beyond  any  doubt, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  contact  of  some  ponderable  mat- 
ters, inactive  oxygen  is  capable,  even  at  the  common  temperaturci 
of  oxidizing  both  the  constituents  of  ammonia.  Before  long  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  more  details  on  nitrification, 
a  chemical  ph»nomenon  which  at  this  present  moment  deeply 
engages  my  attention yours  most  faithfuUy, 

Basle,  Nov.  10,  1866.  C.  P.  ScHONBBlN. 

LX.  Some  Remarks  on  a  System  of  Geometry  derived  from  an 
Analysis  of  our  ideas  of  Direction  and  Position,  By  H. 
Wedgwood,  Esq.* 

THE  cardinal  definitions  on  which  I  find  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  demonstration  may  be  made  to  rest  are  substaur 
tially  these : — 

A  straight  line  is  a  line  continuing  throughout  in  the  same 
direction. 

Parallel  straight  lines  are  lines  lying  in  the  same  direction 
from  given  points  in  the  course  of  each  respectively,  though  not 
forming  part  of  the  same  straight  line. 

A  plane  is  a  surface  passing  through  every  point  which  can 
be  reached -from  a  given  point  by  motion  transverse  to  a  certain 
constant  direction,  that  is,  through  every  point  which  can  be 
reached  from  a  given  point  without  motion  in  a  certain  constant 
direction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  these  definitions  depend  upon 
*  Commnnicated  by  the  Author. 
2H2 
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the  conception  of  sameness  of  direction  at  different  points  of  a 
system ;  the  species  defined  in  the  two  first  being  traced  out  by 
a  point  actually  moving  in  the  same  direction  under  certain  con- 
ditions,  and  in  the  third  by  a  point  moving  under  the  sole  con- 
dition of  a  negation  of  motion  in  a  certain  constant  direction. 

When  a  point  is  made  to  describe  a  line  of  any  shape^  it  must 
begin  to  move  in  some  one  direction ;  and  as  long  as  the  stroke 
is  continued  in  the  same  unaltered  direction^  the  result  will  be  a 
straight  line  under  the  proposed  definition.  So  if  a  straight 
line  AB  be  given^  and  it  be  required  to  draw  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  it  through  a  point  C^  the  definition  instructs  us  to 
draw  the  line  CD  in  the  same  direction  from  G  with  that  marked 
by  the  straight  line  AB  at  A.  If  the  problem  be  to  draw  a 
plane  through  A  under  the  guidance  of  the  definition,  a  direction 
AN  must  be  given  in  which  the  generating  point  is  to  be  wholly 
void  of  motion  on  setting  out  from  A ;  and  if  B  be  any  subse- 
quent point  in  the  plane,  the  generating  point  in  passing  through 
B  must  be  wholly  void  of  motion  in  a  direction  identical  with 
that  marked  bjr  the  line  AN  at  A. 

As  the  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line  is  constantly 
directed  to  the  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  little  difficulty 
is  commonly  felt  with  respect  to  the  first  definition,  but  an  am- 
biguity is  suspected  when  the  term  is  applied  to  parallel  lines. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  only  meaning  of  the  sameness  of  direction 
of  two  straight  lines  passing  through  the  points  A  and  B,  and 
having  no  points  in  common,  is  the  equality  of  the  angles  made 
with  the  straight  line  joining  AB ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  there 
is  a  covert  assumption  that  if  the  straight  lines  make  equal 
angles  with  AB,  they  will  make  equal  angles  with  a  straight  line 
intersecting  the  parallels  at  any  other  points. 

To  others,  perhaps,  the  objection  does  not  present  itself  in  so 
definite  a  form  ;  but  they  feel  uncertain  whether  the  expression 
of '  sameness  of  direction '  be  not  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense  in  respect  of  parallel  lines  than  when  applied  to  successive 
portions  of  the  same  straight  line,  and  in  the  former  case  they 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  standard  of  identity  of  direc- 
tion be  not  derived  from  the  notion  of  parallelism  rather  than 
vice  versd. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  I  propose  to  indicate  the  sense 
in  which  identity  of  direction  is  uniformly  to  be  understood  in 
these  definitions,  and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  them,  by 
reference  to  a  moveable  scale  which  admits  of  application  to 
directions  measured  from  different  points  in  a  system,  and  en- 
ables us  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  identity  or  mvergence. 

One  main  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  deter- 
xnining  the  elementary  composition  of  the  simplest  species  of 
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geometrical  figure  is^  I  believe^  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of 
position  and  figure  is  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  distinct  facul- 
ties— sight  and  touch ;  and  thus,  while  we  are  seeking  the  ulti- 
mate  analysis  of  the  conceptions  in  question^  our  attention  is 
distracted  by  the  two  classes  of  phsenomena*  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  born-blind  are  as  capable  of  geometrical  reason- 
ing as  those  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  It  is  plain^ 
then,  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  groundwork  of  demon- 
stration must  be  given  independent  of  sight ;  and  it  wiU  tend  to 
simplify  the  inquiry  into  the  real  foundations  of  the  science,  if  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  blind,  and  consider 
all  knowledge  of  position  for  which  the  student  must  have  credit 
in  the  course  of  demonstration,  to  have  been  acquired  by  actual 
motion  through  the  several  points  of  the  system  to  which  the 
reasoning  relates. 

The  positions  ascertained  by  such  a  course  of  experience  will 
of  course  have  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  station  of 
the  observer  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment ;  and  in 
order  to  provide  him  with  a  definite  point  of  departure,  we  shall 
suppose  him  to  make  some  one  point  in  his  own  body  coincide 
with  a  certain  point  A  in  the  external  system.  The  structure  of 
his  bodily  frame  will  then  supply  him  with  three  standard  direc- 
tions transverse  to  each  other,  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  fore  and 
aft,  diverging  from  the  point  A  in  the  external  system,  and  by 
reference  to  these  he  will  distinguish  any  intermediate  direction. 
Now  let  the  observer  begin  to  move  in  any  direction,  in  the 
direction  due  forwards  for  example,  and  by  such  a  motion  let 
him  arrive  at  a  second  point  B.  He  will  carry  with  him  the 
consciousness  of  the  same  standard  directions,  up  and  down, 
right  and  left,  fore  and  aft,  which  will  now  be  recognized  as  di- 
verging from  the  point  B  instead  of  A.  But  as  these  directions 
have  reference  only  to  the  structure  of  the  observer's  own  body, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  any  correspondence  between 
the  analogous  directions  in  the  external  system  at  B  and  at  A 
(between  right  and  left  at  B,  and  right  and  left  at  A,  for  instance), 
that  the  observer  should  avoid  all  rotation  of  his  own  body  in 
the  external  system  during  the  passage  from  A  to  B,  To  that 
efiect  we  shall  introduce  the  condition,  that  while  he  is  moving 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  external  system,  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  point  towards  which  he  is 
moving,  as  measured  on  the  scale  of  his  bodily  structure;  that 
is  to  say,  that  if  B  be  directly  in  front  of  the  observer  when  he 
begins  to  move  from  A,  his  motion  shall  be  such  as  to  keep  that 
point  directly  in  front  as  long  as  he  is  moving  towards  it.  With 
this  condition  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  observer  is  supposed 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  system  submitted  to  his 
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inveBtigation,  the  directions  diverging  firom  any  point  in  the 
system  must  be  understood  as  defined  by  reference  to  the  stand- 
ard directions  of  the  obsenrer's  own  body ;  and  a  direction  in  the 
external  system  at  B  will  be  the  same  with  a  given  direction  at 
A  when  it  occupies  the  same  position  in  respect  of  up  and  dowuj 
right  and  left,  fore  and  aft.  A  straight  line  in  the  external 
system  extending  directly  in  front  of  the  observer,  or  directly  to 
his  right  when  he  is  stationed  at  B,  will  be  recognised  as  lying 
in  the  same  direction  with  a  straight  line  directly  in  front  or 
directly  to  the  right  when  stationed  at  A ;  and  so  of  straight 
lines  extending  from  A  and  B  respectively,  and  lying  in  similar 
intermediate  positions  between  fore  and  aft  and  right  and  left. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  import  of  these  conditions  applied  to 
the  case  of  straight  lines  AC,  BD  passing  in  parallel  directions 
through  the  points  A  and  B  respectively.  The  meaning  of  pa* 
ralleUsm  under  the  definition  will  be,  that  the  line  BD  occupies 
the  same  position  among  the  standard  directions  in  the  body  of 
an  observer  moving  from  A  to  B  without  rotation  in  the  system, 
with  that  which  was  filled  by  the  line  AC  when  the  observer  was 
at  A.  On  thus  comparing  the  directions  of  AC  and  BD  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  bodily  structure,  the  observer  must  pass  from 
A  to  B  by  some  definite  path,  to  which  alone  the  relation  of 
parallelism  would  seem  to  refer.  But  what  if  he  had  gone  by 
any  other  track  ?  Would  he  then  have  found  the  line  BD  in  the 
same  position  among  the  lines  of  his  own  bodily  standard  7 

Here  we  have  the  condition  that  the  observer  is  brought  to 
the  same  point  B  by  a  straight  line  AB,  and  by  a  track  of  some 
other  nature ;  and  as  points  are  known  in  geometry  by  position 
alone,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  position  attained  by  the 
straight  line  AB  is  recognised  as  identical  with  that  attained  by 
the  other  track.  Let  AB  be  supposed,  for  example,  to  extend 
directly  to  the  right  of  the  observer  in  his  original  position  at  A, 
whence  it  follows  that  A  will  lie  at  the  distance  BA  directly  to 
his  left  when  he  arrives  at  B.  Then  if  X  be  the  point  to  which 
he  is  brought  by  the  other  track,  it  is  plain  that  he  cannot  iden- 
tify the  points  B  and  X  without  being  sensible,  when  situated 
at  X,  that  A  is  placed  directly  to  his  left  at  a  distance  equal  to 
BA.  Thus  it  appears  that  an  observer  moving,  under  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  from  the  same  original  position  in  a  system  at 
A,  will  be  similarly  placed  in  the  system  at  any  second  point  B, 
whether  he  attain  that  point  by  a  straight  line  or  by  a  track  of 
any  other  description ;  and  any  fixed  straight  line  in  the  system 
passing  through  B  will  in  either  case  occupy  the  same  position 
among  the  directions  of  his  bodily  scale.  Thus  the  straight 
lines  AC  and  BD  may  be  considered  as  lying  in  the  tame  direc- 
tions at  A  and  B  respectively,  independent  of  any  reference  to 
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the  particular  path  by  which  the  observer  may  pass  from  one  of 
those  points  to  the  other.  But  if  the  directions  of  the  lines  at 
A  and  B  can  be  conceived  as  absolutely  identical^  the  lines  will 
also  be  in  the  same  direction  with  each  other  at  any  other  points 
G  and  D^  inasmuch  as  each  straight  line  is  everywhere  in  the 
same  direction. 


LXI.  Reply  to  a  Note  of  Mr.  Joule^  contained  in  the  November 
Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine.     By  Prof.  Glausius  *. 

IN  the  November  Number  of  this  Journal  a  note  appears  from 
Mr.  Joulcj  which  refers  to  apassage  in  my  memoir  "  On  the 
Application  of  the  Mechanical  Theorv  of  Heat  to  the  Steam* 
engine/^  where  the  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Joule  and 
Mr.  Thomson  are  mentioned.  The  note  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : — ''The  results  we  have  arrived  at  in  our  joint  in- 
vestigation have  tended  certainly  to  develope  our  views^  and  to 
give  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  elastic  fluids^ 
but  they  do  not  contradict  our  original  statements^  published 
before  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Glausius's  papers.^'  I  can  only 
explain  this  note^  and  particularly  the  conclusion  of  it^  so  far  as 
Mr.  Joule  himself  is  concerned^  by  referring  it  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  my  meaning.  But  as  I  believe  that  I  myself^  by  an 
inaccuracy  of  expression^  have  given  rise  to  this  misunderstanomgi 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  here  in  explanation* 
I  beheve  that  the  note  has  been  chiefly  called  forth  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  my  memoir^  which  precede  the  reference  to  the 
experiments  mentioned : — ^'  Even  the  physicists  which  had  occu- 
pied themselves  more  especially  with  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  did  not  at  that  time  (1850)  coincide  with  this  view  of  the 
deportment  of  vapour .^^  As  Mr.  Joule^  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
nowhere  published  his  views  on  the  deportment  of  vapour,  these 
words  could  not  of  course  refer  to  him ;  but  I  ought  perhaps,  in 
order  to  avoid  such  a  misunderstandings  have  expressly  limited 
the  statement  to  such  physicists  as  had  applied  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  to  vapours  at  their  maximum  density. 

With  respect,  further,  to  the  deportment  of  gases,  which,  in 
the  portion  of  my  memoir  already  referred  to,  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  deportment  of  vapours,  I  never  entertained 
the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Joule,  in  his  beautiful  investigations 
"  On  the  Changes  of  Temperature  produced  by  the  Rarefaction 
and  Gondensation  of  Air,^*  had  started  from  a  perfectly  correct 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  results  of  the  new  experiments  above 
mentioned  do  not  contradict  his  former  statements,  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  have  served  to  confirm  them  in  all  essential  particulars. 
Zurich,  Nov.  16, 1866. 

*  Commwiicat^d  by  the  Author. 
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Mat&iaux  de  Construction  de  V Exposition  Umverselle  de  1855.     Par 
A.  Dblbsbb.     Paris,  1856.     Pages  420. 

T^HIS  is  a  valuable  report  on  the  building  materials  of  all  kinds, 
-■■  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  were  displayed  at  the  Paiis 
Exhibition.  M.  Delesse  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  undertake  the 
task  of  drawing  up  this  report,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  both 
with  geology  and  chemistry,  and  from  his  former  researches  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  rocks.  The  report  contains  the  results  of  a 
large  number  of  chemical  analyses,  as  well  as  of  experiments  on  the 
strength  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  materials  exhibited. 
We  may  refer  particularly  to  the  chapters  on  marbles  and  cements, 
as  containing  a  large  amount  of  novel  and  interesting  information. 
From  the  latter  we  extract  the  following  observations  on  the  cements 
of  Canada. 

Thorold  Cement. — ^This  cement,  from  Thorold  near  St.  Catherine 
in  Upper  Canada,  is  prepared  by  calcining  an  argillaceous  limestone 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.  The  limestone  is  grayish-black, 
and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed  on ;  but  the  cement 
itself  has  a  yellow  colour.  The  specimen  examined  did  not  efifer- 
vesce  with  acids,  and  contained  only  3' 37  per  cent,  of  water.  It 
set  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  disengagement  of  heat.  A  specimen 
immersed  in  water  ten  minutes  after  being  moistened,  set  under  the 
water,  and  presented  finally  the  same  cohesion  as  another  specimen 
which  was  not  immersed  till  two  hours  after  it  had  set.  The  resist* 
anoe  to  traction  of  this  cement  was  about  0*85  kil.  It  was  foand  to 
consist  of — 

Lime    58*55 

Magnesia 2*20 

SiUca 29-88 ' 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron    ....  12*70 , 

Sulphate  of  lime 1*58 

Quebec  Cement, — ^At  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada,  a  limestone  belong- 
ing to  the  Inferior  Silurian  is  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cement.  The  rock  which  yields  it  was  discovered  by  Captain  Bad- 
deley  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  It  is  an  aigillaceous,  compact  lime- 
stone, destitute  of  fossils,  and  strongly  coloured  by  carbonaceous 
matter.  The  cement  itself  was  yellow,  and  efifervesced  feebly  with 
acids ;  it  lost,  when  heated,  11 '6  per  cent,  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
It  set  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  minutes.  The  resulting  mass  was  not 
so  hard  as  that  from  the  Thorold  cement.  Its  resistance  to  traction 
was  about  0*49  kil.     Its  composition  was  as  follows : — 

Lime    52*49 

Magnesia traces 

Silica ^^'^^l39-56 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 12*66  J 

Sulphate  of  lime  , •  •  7*95 


[}  42*58 
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Although  the  compositioa  of  this  cement  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Thorold  cement,  it  is  nevertheless  of  inferior 
quality. 

Chasy  Cement, — ^The  Geological  Commission  of  Canada  has  pre* 
sented  a  magnesian  limestone  belonging  to  the  Inferior  Silurian, 
which  might  serve  to  prepare  a  cement.  This  limestone,  which  ex- 
tends over  more  than  fifty  miles,  is  argillaceous,  compact,  and  homo- 
geneous. Its  colour  is  gray.  Although  containing  magnesia,  it 
produces  rather  alively  effervescence  with  acids.  Its  composition  is — 

Carbonate  of  lime    45*30 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    12*77 

Argillaceous  residue 19*77 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  ....  12*52 

Water  and  loss   9*64 

Oneida  Cement, — This  is  prepared  from  an  earthy  dolomite,  which 
is  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  effervesces  slowly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  loses  by  calcination  37*5  per  cent,  water  and  carbonic  acid.  It 
occurs  in  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.     Its  composition  is, — 

Carbonate  of  lime    39*91 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   34*15 

Silica  and  argillaceous  residue . .  1  ^  '^^  1  oo*  i  n 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron ....      6*25  J 

Water 3*84 

Magnesian  Mortar. — ^The  (Geological  Commission  of  Canada  pre- 
sented a  specimen  of  a  very  remarkable  rock  formed  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  It  resembled  a' granular  marble  so  closely  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  one,  although  it  contains  only  insignificant 
traces  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  besides  ferriferous,  and  in  certain 
places  is  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  chromium.  It  contains  also 
quartz,  disseminated  in  white  hyaline  grains.  The  following  ana- 
lysis agrees  with  a  previous  examination  by  Mr.  Hunt : — 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 58*29 

Carbonate  of  iron    9*06 

Carbonate  of  lime    traces 

Quartz 30*12 

Water  and  loss    2*55 

This  carbonate  of  magnesia  might  be  advantageously  worked  for 
the  preparation  of  the  magnesian  mortar,  not  alterable  by  the  action 
of  sea- water,  which  has  been  recently  proposed  by  M.  J.  B.  Vicat. 
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BOYAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  ^7*] 
February  21,  1856.— The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communication  was  read  : — 
"  On  the  Thermal  Effecte  of  Fluids  in  Motion."     By  Professor 
William  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  P.  Joule,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

A  very  great  depression  of  temperature  has  been  remarked  by 
some  observers  when  steam  of  high  pressure  issues  from  a  smaU 
orifice  into  the  open  air.  After  the  experiments  we  have  made  on 
the  rush  of  air  in  similar  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
a  great  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  issuing  steam  might  be 
observed  as  well  as  the  great  depression  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
only  result.  The  method  to  obtain  the  entire  thermal  effect  is 
obviously  that  which  we  have  already  employed  in  our  experiments 
on  permanently  elastic  fluids,  viz.  to  transmit  the  steam  through  a 
porous  material  and  to  ascertain  its  temperature  as  it  enters  into  and 
issues  from  the  resisting  medium.  We  have  made  a  preliminary 
experiment  of  this  kina  which  may  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
place  on  record  before  proceeding  to  obtain  more  exact  numerical 
results. 

A  short  pipe  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  was  screwed  into  an 
elbow  pipe  inserted  into  the  top  of  a  high  pressure  steam-boiler.  A 
cotton  plug  placed  in  the  short  pipe  had  a  fine  wire  of  platina  passed 
through  it,  the  ends  of  which  were  connected  with  iron  wires  passing 
away  to  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  deflection  dne  to  a  eiven 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  same  metallic  junctions  having  been 
previously  ascertained,  we  were  able  to  estimate  the  difference  of 
temperature  of  the  steam  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  plug.  The 
result  of  several  experiments  showea  that  for  each  lb.  of  pressure  by 
which  the  steam  on  the  pressure  side  exceeded  that  of  the  atmo« 
phere  on  the  exit  side  there  was  a  cooling  effect  of  0*2  Cent.  Tha 
steam,  therefore,  issued  at  a  temperature  above  100^  Cent.,  and» 
consequently,  dry ;  showing  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  we 
brought  forward  some  years  ago  *  as  to  the  non-scalding  property  of 
steam  issuing  from  a  high  pressure  boiler. 

February  28. — ^The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

The  foUowmg  Letter  was  read,  from  Professor  Hansteen  of  Chris- 
tiania,  For.  Mem.  R.S. : — 

To  tke  Royal  Society  of  London, 

As  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  I  have  the 
honour  herewith  to  transmit  a  Research  "  On  the  Secular  Changes  of 
the  Magnetical  System  of  the  Earth,  and  more  specially  on  the 
Secular  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Inclination  in  the  Northern 

*  See  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson  to  Mr.  Joule,  pablished  in  the  Philosophical 
Migazine,  Nov.  1850. 
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Temperate  Zone/'  Beparately  printed  from  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Roy. 
Soc.  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen.'  By  calculating  newer  and  more 
ancient  observations  of  the  magnetical  declination,  I  have  ascertained 
the  movement  of  the  four  magnetical  polar  regions,  which  J  bad 
already  found  in  my  work  '  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Magnetismus 
der  Erde'  (Christiania,  1819,  with  Atlas)  ;  whereof  the  two  northern 
ones  have  a  motion  from  west  to  east,  the  two  southern  ones  in  the 
contrary  direction  ;  and  have  attempted  thereby  in  general  to  declare 
the  cause  of  the  known  variations,  as  well  of  the  system  of  declina- 
tion as  of  that  of  inclination  and  of  intensity. 

As  I  am  indebted  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  materials  to  English 
observations,  I  have  found  it  my  duty  to  render  my  thanks  to 
Enghsh  science,  and  to  express  my  hopes  of  future  exertions  towards 
the  solution  of  this,  in  my  thought,  most  interesting  problem  of  the 
general  physics  of  the  globe. 

Most  respectfully. 

Observatory  in  Chrittiama,  CHRiSTOPHBa  Hansteen. 

December  31, 1855. 

March  6. — Colonel  Sabine,  R.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

"  Supplement  to  the  '  Account  of  Pendulum  Experiments  under- 
taken in  the  Harton  Colliery;'  being  an  Account  of  Experiments 
undertaken  to  determine  the  correction  for  the  Temperature  of  the 
Pendulum."     By  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  Astronomer  Royal. 

Adverting  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  Harton  Experiment, 
there  was  a  mean  difference  of  7°  between  the  temperature  above  and 
below,  and  that  a  careM  determination  of  the  coefficient  for  tem- 
perature-correction was  therefore  necessary,  the  author  describes  the 
process  by  which  the  correction  was  now  investigated  by  experiment 
on  the  same  pendulums  which  were  used  in  the  Harton  Experiment. 
Two  rooms  were  selected  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
having  firm  stone  floors,  and  admitting  of  being  heated,  one  by  a 
stove  in  the  room,  the  other  by  a  hot-air-apparatus  below.  One 
pendulum  was  mounted  upon  its  iron  stand,  with  clock  and  other 
apparatus,  in  one  room,  and  the  other  in  the  other  room.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  pendulums  and  their  thermometers  should  be  effec- 
tually protected  from  radiation.  The  two  clocks  were  compared  by 
carrying  a  chronometer  from  one  to  the  other,  and  remarking  the  time 
of  coincidence  of  beats ;  a  method  which  admits  of  very  great  accu- 
'  racy,  when  (as  in  this  instance)  the  distance  through  which  the 
chronometer  is  to  be  carried  is  small.  In  the  Fifth  Series  (counting 
the  series  in  sequence  to  those  of  the  Harton  Experiment),  Pendulum 
1821  was  kept  in  heat,  and  Pendulum  8  cool,  and  continuous  obser- 
vations were  kept  up  during  forty  hours.  In  the  Sixth  Series,  Pen- 
dulum 8  only  was  icept  in  heat,  and  observations  were  again  kept 
up  dupng  forty  hours.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Series  were  similar, 
respectively,  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  temperatures  are  referred 
to  two  of  the  thermometers  used  in  the  Harton  Experiment,  and  to 
two  other  thermometers  supplying  the  place  of  two  of  the  Harton 
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thennometert  which  cannot  be  found.  The  obaerrations  were  con- 
ducted entirely  by  Messrs.  Dunkin  and  Ellis,  Assistants  of  the  Royal 
Observatory. 

On  discussing  the  results  of  the  observations,  there  appears  to  be 
reason  for  supposing  tiiat  a  change  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the 
pendulums  after  the  Seventh  Series*  Thb  aj^iears  from  the  dream* 
stance  that,  though  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Series  agree  well,  the  Sixth 
and  Eighth  are  discordant ;  and  also  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
abstract  relation  between  the  two  pendulums  given  by  the  Fiiih, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Series^  agrees  closely  with  that  found  at  Harton  ; 
but  if  the  Eighth  Series  is  included,  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
cordance. 

If  the  Eighth  Series  is  rejected,  it  appears  that  Colonel  Sabine's 
coefficient  ought  to  be  increased  by  about  -^^jth  part ;  and  on  intro- 
ducing this  correction  into  the  computations  of  the  Harton  £n>eri« 
ment,  the  result  for  the  earth's  mean  density  is  6*809.  If  the 
Eighth  Series  is  retained,  the  correction  is  reduced  to  lees  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  just  mentioned,  and  the  earth's  mean  densi^  is 
6-623.  

The  author  subjoins  an  investigation  with  which  he  has  been 
favoured  by  Professor  Stokes  on  the  effect  of  the  rotation  and  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  earth  in  modifying  the  numerical  results  of  the  Harton 
Experiment.  It  appears  that  the  numbers  found  in  the  paper  ought 
to  DC  multiplied  by 

l+«-J+|ecos2^ 

where     —  cqm^toreal  centrifugal  force 
gravity 
e=:ellipticity 
/= latitude  of  place. 
On  converting  this  formula  into  numbers,  for  Harton,  the  factor  is 
found  to  be  1*00012,  which  produces  no  sensible  change  in  the 
result. 

At  the  equator  the  factor  would  have  been  1*00679. 

"  On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  StabUily  of  Earthwork  and 
Masonry."  In  a  Letter  to  Prof;  Stokes,  Sec.  R.S.  By  W.  J.  Mac- 
quom  Rankine,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.B.S. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  course  of  lectures,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  re-investigate  much  of  the  above-named  branch  of  mechanics, 
and  I  have  now  a  paper  in  preparation  on  the  subject,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  to  the  Royal  Society  when  it  is  ready.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  appears  to  me  that  the  two  fundamental  .principles  on  which 
my  researches  are  based  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  very 
properly  be  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  once.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

I.  Principle  of  the  Stability  of  Earth. 

At  each  point  in  a  mass  of  earth  the  directions  of  greatest  and 
least  compressive  stress  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  the 
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condition  of  stalMlity  is,  that  at  each  point  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
of  those  streBflCft  to  their  sum  shall  not  exceed  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  natural  slope  of  the  earth. 

II.  Principle  of  the  Tran^fortnation  of  Structures, 

Let  a  structure  of  a  given  uniform  transverse  section  be  stable 
under  a  system  of  forces  represented  by  given  lines  in  the  plane  of 
section : — ^Then  will  any  other  structure  whose  transverse  section  is 
t^  projection  by  parallel  lines  of  that  of  the  first  structure  upon  any 
other  plane,  be  stable  under  the  system  of  forces  represented  by  the 
projections,  upon  the  new  plane,  of  the  lines  representing  the  first 
system  of  forces. 

Example  of  the  application  of  this  principle. 

Let  fig.  1  be  an  equilibrated  arch  with  its  abutments  of  the  form 
(for  example)  proposed  by  M.  Yvon-Villarceaux,  suited  for  a  hori- 
zontal extnidos  £F.  OK,  OA,  and  AB  being  given,  all  the  dimensions 
of  the  arch  and  abutments  are  functions  of  those  three  quantities. 

It  is  re(|uired  to  design  an  arch,  fig.  2,  for  an  extrados  ef,  at  any 
given  inchnation,  of  any  given  span  cd  (measured  parallel  to  the  ex- 
trados), and  in  which  o«=OK,  oa=:OA,  and  aissAB,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  primitive  arch  fig.  1. 

Rg.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Solution.  On  any  vertical  plane  passing  through  BK,  and  not 
coinciding  with  the  plane  of  fig.  1,  draw  cod  of  the  given  length  and 
inclination,  intersecting  COD  in  O.    Join  Cc,  Dd,  and  project  the 
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whole  of  fig.  1  on  the  new  phine  bj  Unet  parallel  to  Ce,  Dd,  The 
projection  bo  obtained  will  be  the  figure  of  the  arch  and  abutments 
required.  Moreover,  if  the  lines  R,  R,  fig.  1,  represent  in  length, 
direction,  and  position,  the  resultants  of  the  pressures  of  the  abut- 
ments on  their  foundations  in  the  original  arch,  then  will  r,  r,  fig.  2, 
the  projections  of  R,  R,  represent  the  corresponding  resultants  in 
the  new  arch ;  and  in  hke  manner,  the  thrust  at  a  is  the  projectioii 
of  the  thrust  at  A. 
OUsgovfi  18th  Febniiiy,  1856.  W.  J.  MacquoRN  RanKINK. 

Note.  The  horizontal  foundation  courses  in  fig.  2  do  not  form  part 
of  the  projection  of  fig.  1,  but  are  supposed  to  be  added  after  the 
completion  of  the  projection. 

March  13. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read ! — 

*'  On  the  presence  of  fibrils  of  soft  tissue  in  the  Dentinal  Tubes." 
By  John  Tomes,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Referring  to  the  structural  characters  of  dentine,  and  to  the  pre- 
yailing  beUef  that  the  dentinal  tubes  in  the  normal  condition  contain 
fluid,  the  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  recognised  histological 
characters  fail  to  account  for  the  high  degree  of  sensibility  exhibated 
by  the  dentine  when  diseased,  or  when  suddenly  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  enamel. 

It  is  found,  moreover,  that  the  dentine  is  not  uniformly  sensitive 
throughout,  but  possesses  a  much  higher  degree  of  sensibility  at  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  dentinal  tubes  than  deeper  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth ;  and  it  is  urged  that  these  mcts  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  a  fluid  in  the  dentinal  tubes,  nor 
by  supposing  that  the  hard  unpelding  dentine  is  intrinsically  en- 
dowed with  sensation.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  all  sensibihty  is  at  once  lost  if  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  be 
destroyed. 

Finding  that  the  dentine  owed  its  sensibility  to  the  presence  of 
the  dentinal  pulp,  and  knowing  that  the  tubes  have  open  extremities 
in  contact  with  the  pulp,  the  author  was  induced  to  examine  care- 
fully the  contents  of  the  tubes.  The  investigation  resulted  in  disco- 
vering that  the  dentinal  tubes,  instead  of  containing  fluid  only,  give 
passage  to  fibrils  of  soft  tissue,  which  pass  from  the  pulp  into  the 
tubes  where  these  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity,  and  from 
thence  may  be  traced  into  the  branches.  The  fibnls  may  be  demon- 
strated by  fracturing  a  perfectly  fresh  tooth,  and  then  with  a  sharp 
knife  taking  very  min  sections  from  the  dentine  near  the  edge  of 
the  pulp-cavity.  The  dentine  will,  when  cut,  break-  up  into  small 
fragmetits,  and  from  the  edges  of  these  the  fibrils  may  be  seen 
extending.  Sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  pulp  will  be  found 
adherent,  in  which  case  the  fibrils  may  be  seen  to  extend  from  that 
tissue  into  the  dentine.  The  fibrils  may  be  shown  in  a  more  striking 
manner  by  decalcifying  a  section,  and  Uien,  when  it  is  placed  upon  a 
sUde^  tearing  the  specimen  across  the  direction  of  the  tubes.    Hsf 
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this  manipiilatioii^  the  fibrils  will  be  dragged  out  from  one  fragment, 
and  will  be  seen  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  other. 

The  fibrils,  when  isolated  and  examined  with  a  high  power,  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  reagent,  show  some  indications  of  tubularity* 
but  not  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the  author  to  determine 
whether  they  are  tubes  or  soUd  bodies.  Their  appearance  is  very 
like  that  of  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  spinal  nerves,  and  they  possess  a 
character  in  common  with  these,  in  the  presence  of  minute  globules 
of  dense  transparent  matter  exuded  from  the  broken  ends,  and  some- 
times from  the  surface  of  the  fibril.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  in 
what  manner  the  fibrils  commence  in  the  pulp.  In  some  prepa- 
rations they  appear  to  be  connected  with  cells  situated  a  short 
distance  within  the  pulp,  in  others  they  may  be  traced  to  a  greater 
depth,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  tissue  of  the  pulp,  and  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  the  nerves,  which  in  this  part  are  very  abundant. 
But  in  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
dentinal  fibrils  are  related  to  the  elements  of  the  pulp,  the  author 
considers  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  organs  of  sensation,  the  distribution  of  which  through 
the  substance  of  the  dentine  endows  that  tissue  with  its  sensibility. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  occurrence  of  the  following 
conditions.  If  a  fragment  of  enamel  be  broken  from  the  surface  of 
the  dentine,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  latter  tissue  is  highly  sen- 
sitive to  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies ;  but  if  the  force  producing  the 
injury  be  sufficient  to  rupture  the  nerves  and  vessels  where  they 
enter  the  root  of  the  tooth,  the  dentine  loses  its  capability  of  feeling 
pain.  Again,  if  the  dentine  be  exposed  by  the  gradual  wearing  away 
of  the  enamel  by  mastication,  the  surface  evinces  no  sensibiUty,  a 
drcumstanoe  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  dentinal  tubes  have 
become  consolidated,  either  at  the  surface  exposed,  or  at  some  point 
between  the  surface  and  the  pulp-cavity.  Diseased  teeth  furnish 
further  evidence  in  favour  of  the  foregoing  views.  If  a  carious  tooth, 
in  which  the  disease  has  advanced  but  slowly,  and  the  carious  por- 
tion is  dark  in  colour  and  tolerably  firm  in  consistence,  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  have  become  calcified,  and 
in  a  favourable  section  they  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  edge  of 
the  specimen,  or  lying  broken  in  short  lengths  in  the  tubes.  On 
removing  the  diseased  part  of  the  tooth  in  such  a  case,  no  pain  is 
experienced  until  the  instrument  reaches  the  healthy  dentine.  Sup- 
posing, however,  the  disease  to  have  been  rapid  in  its  progress,  the 
carious  tissue  will  be  light  in  colour,  and,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding example,  soft  in  consistence.  The  removal  of  the  affected  part 
in  this  case  is  frequently  attended  with  considerable  pain.  Exami- 
nation will  then  show  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  have  not  been  conso- 
lidated, but  may  be  found  here  and  there  extending  into  the  softened 
tissue  without  having  suffered  any  appreciable  alteration  of  appear- 
ance. 

Daily  experience  shows  that  a  tooth  may  remain  useful  for  a  long 
time  after  the  pidp,  and  consequently  the  dentinal  fibrils,  have  been 
destroyed.    If,  however*  a  tooth  whidi  has  been  so  circumstanced  be 
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examined,  it  wifl  be  finmd  thaib  one  of  two  Actions  htm  been  set  «p. 
Either  additbnal  eementum  will  have  been  deTek^>ed  npon  the 
sorfiiee  of  the  fang,  or  its  bulk  will  have  become  diminished  W 
absorption.  Similar  conditiona  anpervene  when  the  crown  of  n  tooth 
has  been  lost  by  caries. 

In  old  persons  we  find  the  teeth  are  lost  without  apparent  diaenae 
in  the  dental  tissues.  The  teeth  become  loose  and  fall  ont,  the  roots 
beii^  in  such  oases  translucent  like  horn.  This  oondiikm  is  the 
resnlt  of  consolidation  of  the  dentinal  fibrils,  and  is  followed  hj 
absorption  of  die  eementum  and  daitine.  Cases  may  be  found  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  fang  has  been  absorbed,  but  redaction  to 
two-thirds  or  half  of  the  nonxnl  bulk  is  very  common. 

The  concnrrence  of  the  foregoing  changes  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
tooth,  with  the  destruction  or  consolidation  of  the  dentinal  fibrils^ 
will,  the  author  considers^  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  dentiaal 
fibrils,  in  a  state  of  integrity,  are  necessary  to  the  normal  condition 
of  dentine. 

April  10. — Col.  Sabine,  R.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  :«^ 

**  Account  of 'Experiments  on  the  Vi^ius  and  Spinal  Aoeesaoty 
Nerves."    By  Augustus  Waller,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  important  fnnctions  of  the  organs  more  or  less  completely 
dependent  for  their  innervation  on  the  vagus  nerve,  haveaffwrded  the 
reason  of  so  many  attempts  by  previous  physiologists  to  determine 
the  exact  influence  exerted  by  the  fibres  arising  from  different 
sources  which  are  intimately  blended  together  in  the  trunk  of  the 
mixed  vasnis.  Since  Sir  Charles  BelFs  duwovery  of  the  different  funo- 
tions  of  tne  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  pairs,  it  has 
become  still  more  important  to  determine  how  fiur  the  same  law  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  vagus  nerve,  and  whether  at  its  origin,  it  is 
a  purely  sensory  nerve,  receiving  its  motor  fibres  from  the  internal 
branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  perhaps  from  other  sources.  Ac- 
cording to  Bischoff  and  Longet,  the  vagus  at  its  origin  and  as  far  as  the 
upper  jBinglion,  is  purely  sensory,  and  becomes  possessed  of  motor 
power  nom  its  junction  with  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory,  and 
mm  other  branches  derived  from  motor  nerves  (Longet) .  The  obser- 
vations of  Bernard  have  led  him  on  the  contrary  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
that  the  vagus  at  its  origin  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  because  after  destroying 
the  spinal  accessory,  no  effect  on  the  functions  of  the  heart,  stomach, 
or  lungs  was  observed,  and  the  only  oreans  visibly  dependent  on  the 
spinal  accessory  were  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  After  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  the  observations  made  by  Bernard  with 
regard  to  the  effects  immediately  following  destruction  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  the  author  considered  it  desirable  to  apply  to  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question  his  new  means  of  investigation,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  employed.  His  first  observations  on  the  vagus, 
published  in  the  'Comptes  Bendus'  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
1852,  had  already  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  vagus  proper 
was  a  purely  sensory  nerve.   They  first  consisted  in  catting  this  nerve 
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between  its  upper  and  lower  ganglia,  the  section  comprising  the 
internal  branch  of  the  spinal  aecessorf .  After  the  animal  had  been 
kept  alive  for  a  sufficient  period  to  cause  disorganisation  of  the  nerv« 
fibreSy  the  central  and  distal  portions  were  examined  microsco- 
pically. In  the  central  portion,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  branch  of 
the  spinal  acoessoiy  included  in  the  section  were  all  in  a  sound 
state;  some  of  the  fascides  of  or^in  of  the  vagus  were  also  sound ; 
the  remaining  fascicles  of  origin  of  the  vagus  consisted  of  dis^ 
organised  fibres.  The  analogy  existing  between  the  results  as  to  the 
last-mentioned  fibres,  and  those  which  follow  section  of  the  sen- 
sory roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  led  the  author  to  the  conclusioa, 
that  the  disorganized  fibres  of  the  fascicles  of  the  vagus  were  like* 
wise  sensory,  and  had  their  trophic  centre  in  its  lower  ganghoD, 
while  the  sound  fibres  probably  had  their  trophic  centre  in  the  upper 
ganglion.  On  these  grounds,  and  some  others  affording  concurrent 
testimony,  he  concluded  that  the  vagus  in  itself  was  probably  a 
purely  sensory  nerve.  In  the  distal  end,  the  part  below  the  second 
ganguon  consisted  likewise  of  a  mixture  of  sound  and  altered  fibres. 
When  tested  by  galvanism  on  the  living  animal,  it  was  found  that 
the  nerve  had  lost  all  power  of  exciting  movement  in  the  various 
organs  which  it  supplies,  and  that  such  branches  of  known  motor 
power  as  the  recurrent  and  the  crico*thyroid  were  disorganized  in 
their  structure.  It  was  evident  therefore  that  the  lower  ganglion 
did  not  arrest  the  disorganization  of  the  motor  fibres  contained  in 
the  vagus^  because,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  author  in  other  cases^ 
when  the  disorganization  of  the  motor  fibres  of  nerves  distributed  to 
muscles  is  arrested, — as  by  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
svmpathetic  nerve,  or  by  the  effect  of  hybernation  in  the  frog, — 
the  motor  power  of  these  nerves  is  retained. 

In  the  present  observations,  the  accessory  nerve  was  divided  at 
its  origin  by  Bernard's  process  of  evulsion  of  its  roots,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  about  a  fortnight  the  vagus  was  tested  by  galvanism,  and 
examined  by  the  microscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fmictions 
which  it  had  lost,  and  the  fibres  which  were  disorganized,  the 
sound  vagus  on  the  opposite  side  being  taken  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison. On  the  sound  side,  galvanism  of  the  vagus  caused  each  time 
strong  dilatation  of  the  glottis  by  the  retraction  of  the  corresponding 
arytenoid  cartilage.  On  the  operated  side,  galvanism  produced  a 
slight  movement  of  the  glottis  ou  the  same  side  by  drawing  inwards 
of  the  arytenoid. 

On  the  heart,  the  action  of  galvanism  of  the  sound  vagus  was 
manifest  by  the  stoppage  of  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries 
and  the  diminution  of  their  calibre.  On  the  operated  side,  no  in- 
fluence on  the  pulsation  of  the  vessels  was  observed  by  galvanizing 
the  vagus.  "When  the  heart  was  exposed  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  thorax,  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  galvanism  on  the 
sound  vagus  produced  complete  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action,  while 
on  the  opposite  side,  irritation  of  the  vagus  exerted  no  influence  on 
the  heart. 
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The  stmnach  being  exposed  was  found  distended  with  food.  Gral- 
yanism  of  the  sound  vagus  caused  evident  contractions  of  this  organ, 
which  were  strongest  at  the  neck  or  constriction  which  it  usually 
presents  (in  the  rabbit}^ — from  whence  they  radiated  in  both  direc- 
tions* becoming  more  and  more  faint.  On  stimulating  the  other 
vagns,  from  which  the  accessory  had  been  virtually  eliminated,  no 
perceptible  influence  was  observed. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  cervical  part  of  the 
vagus  of  the  side  operated  on  contained  numerous  disorganized 
fibres,  almost  all  collected  together  in  a  single  fasciculus,  which  in« 
eluded  only  a  few  normal  fibres.  In  the  recurrent  branch  were  dis- 
organized fibres,  corresponding  very  closely  to  those  found  in  the 
vagus  above  it.  Below  the  recurrent,  the  vagus  and  its  cardiac,  pul- 
monary and  gastric  branches  consisted  almost  entirely  of  normal 
fibres,  most  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  nucleated  fibres. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  the  author  draws  the  concluaon, 
that  from  the  spinal  accessory  are  derived  the  greater  part  of  the 
motor  fibres  contained  in  the  vagus,  which  govern  the  movement  of 
the  larynx,  the  heart,  and  the  stomach.  He  likewise  infers  from 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  vagus  below  the  recurrent,  that 
the  motor  fibres  distributed  to  the  heart  and  stomach  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  nucleated  or  *  Remak '  fibres. 

The  author  purposes  communicating  in  a  future  paper  hia 
researches  on  the  other  organs  supplied  by  the  vagus. 

The  above  experiments  were  principally  carried  out  in  the  labora- 
tory of  M.  Flourens  at  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  who  facilitated  in 
every  way  the  researches,  and  where  the  author  had  the  able 
assistance  of  Drs.  Philipeaux  and  Vulpian. 

"Extract  of  a  Letter  to  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  from  P.  A. 
Seochi,  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  CoUegio 
Bomano,  containing  explanatory  remarks  on  a  drawine  of  the  Lunar 
Spot  'Copernicus,'  presented  by  him  to  the  Boyal  Society."  Dated 
Rome,  March  13,  1856. 

"  As  to  the  drawing  of  the  spot  of  the  moon,  it  is  a  first  attempt 
to  obtain  an  accurate  representation  of  the  interesting  spot  <  Coper* 
nicus.'  In  such  large  dimensions,  photography  directly  taken 
with  the  telescope  has  been  impossible ;  I  therefore  made  first  an 
accurate  triangulation  of  the  spot  with  the  micrometer,  and  the 
principal  points  were  thus  laid  down  on  the  chart,  afrer  which  opera- 
tion tne  rest  was  filled  in  by  the  eye  alone.  The  power  used  has 
been  always  either  1000  or  760.  As  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
through  such  a  work  in  a  single  night,  on  the  first  night  of  good 
opportunitv  a  general  outline  was  taken,  and  on  the  other  evenings 
particular  arawings  were  made,  and  all  diese  parts,  taken  in  different 
grades  of  light  and  shadow,  were  afterwards  harmonized  together  and 
compared  with  the  moon  when  the  point  of  light  was  seen  to  be  the 
same  as  on  the  first  night.  So  tlus  work  occupied  more  than  six. 
months,  that  is,  all  the  favourable  positions  (two  at  each  lunation) 
which  could  be  obuined.     I  do  not  pretend  it  to  be  yet  accurate 
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enough  to  be  transferred  from  photography*  to  any  kind  c^  en*> 

S raving,  bnt  I  am  watching  every  good  occasion  to  make  it  complete* 
ut  before  bestowing  more  time  and  labour,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  impression  such  a  work  may  make  among  the  scienttflc 
men  of  England.  I  must  observe  that  the  most  distant  outliers  of 
the  crater  have  not  been  included,"  &c. 

"Notes  on  the  Drawing  of  'Copernicus,'  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  P.  A.  Secchi.*'     By  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  P.R.S. 

Of  the  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  pre- 
pare drawings t,  on  a  large  scale,  of  selected  lunar  mountains,  this 
contribution  from  the  Roman  Observatory  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful.  It  is  on  a  scale  of  magmtude  (about  10  geogra- 
phical miles  to  one  inch)  such  as  only  the  larger  modem  telescopes 
can  command,  and  characterized  by  such  firmness  of  definition  as  to 
do  honour  alike  to  the  maker  of  the  instrument  and  to  the  artist 
engaged  in  the  delineation.  It  may  assist  those  who  have  not 
attempted,  with  their  own  hands,  any  drawings  of  this  kind,  and 
desire  to  form  a  right  judgement  of  the  value  of  this  work  of 
P.  Secchi,  if  I  send  for  comparison  a  drawing  of  Oassendi,  executed 
from  my  object-glass  of  6^  inches  (Cook),  with  a  focal  length  of 
1 1  feet.  The  drawing  is  on  a  scale  of  20  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch,  and  Oassendi  thus  appears  of  half  the  linear  dimension  of 
Copernicus,  being  really  almost  of  the  same  diameter. 

Placing  together  the  two  drawings,  and  remembering  the  appear- 
ance of  Copernicus,  as  I  have  seen  it  through  telescopes,  some  re- 
flections arise  which  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  express,  in  the  hope 
that  we  are  now  fairly  entered  on  the  long  career  of  discoveries  m 
the  moon,  to  which  the  attention  of  astronomers  has  been  of  late 
systematically^  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  a  Committee  of  the 
tiritish  Association. 

^  In  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  telescope  rises,  the  seemingly 
simple  '  nng  mountains'  of  the  moon  exhibit  as  much  diversity  of 
outline  and  structure  as  the  larger  terrestrial  volcanoes  when  accu- 
rately mapped.  Thus  while  Gassendi, — 40^  from  the  central  meri- 
dian of  the  moon,  and  1 7^  south  ^  of  the  equator, — has  the  obliquely 
elliptical  contour  due  to  a  circle  in  that  position,  Copernicus,  20 
from  the  central  meridian,  and  10^  north  of  the  equator,  has  its 
most  conspicuous  peripheral  crest  formed  of  seven  principal  nearly 
straight  elements,  approaching  to  equality  in  length,  and  meeting  in 
points  which  are  situated  almost  exactly  in  a  circle  of  24  geographical 
miles  radius.  Here  is  a  very  important  partial  difference,  coupled 
with  a  very  important  general  agreement. 

While  Gassendi,  with  peaks  9000  feet  hich,  projects  like  a  huge 
narrow  wall  into  the  Mare  Humorum,  and  hangs  over  the  interior 
plain  in  precipices  as  steep  and  many  times  as  high  as  those  over  the 

*  The  figure  presented  to  the  Society  U  a  photographic  copy  of  the  original 
drawing.— (Ed.) 

t  As  distinct  from  mett  plant.  The  drawings  mast  however  be  based  on  exact, 
pUini. 

%  The  Poles  being  named  after  the  type  of  Miidler's  noble  woik, '  Der  Mond.' 
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Atrio  del  CaTallo,  CopemicoB,  seated  in  tlie  midst  of  broad  lanct  on 
a  base  of  120  geograpbical  miles,  rises  in  many  broken  stages,  bfist- 
linff  with  a  thousand  silver^bright  crests, — a  perfect  network  of  rongli 
and  complicated  ground,  crossed  by  lights  and  shades,  which  have  a 
history  of  their  own, — and  toward  the  inside  fells  off  by  many  irre- 
gular terraces,  down  to  an  interior  plun,  as  if  the  whole  area  had 
? 'elded,  and  the  surface  had  been  formed  by  enormous  land-slips. 
our  sharp  notches  are  traced  across  the  narrow  ridge  of  Oaasendi, 
cutting  it  deeply,  like  the  hollows  left  by  decomposing  lava  djkea 
500  feet  broad ;  one  deeper  and  broader  opening  unites  the  inner 
plain  with  the  outer  Mare  Humorum,  and  one  fer  wider  opening 
leads  to  an  accessory  crater,  over  whose  awful  depth  the  c^ifis, 
10,000  to  12,000  ft.  high,  spread  black  shadows  round  some  central 
rocks.  In  these  particulars  Copernicus  offers  a  very  different  aafiect. 
Its  high  crest,  of  10,000  feet,  is  only  cut  through  by  one  strai^t 
narrow  meridional  groove,  though  broken  by  numerous  fissures  in 
other  parts,  and  is  in  all  parts  so  irregular,  partially  undulated,  and 
yaried  with  small  crateriform  points,  and  enclosed  areas,  resembling 
craters,  as  to  offer  little  analogy  to  any  truncated  cone  of  eruption. 
The  highest  summit,  on  the  left-hand  (west)  side — ^a  huge  rock — ]a 
conspicuous  by  its  broad,  deep  and  extended  shade.  What  suggests 
a  vast  lava  current,  is  equally  remarkable  on  the  northern  w>pe. 
Begarding  now  the  central  plains  of  these  mountains,  we  remark  in 
each  several  low  ridges  of  rather  sinuous  forms,  and  several  small 
mounds  (half  a  mile  or  more  across),  of  which  three  central  digi-- 
tated  masses,  not  pierced  by  craters,  are  the  most  elevated,  and 
catch  the  earliest  lights  of  morning  which  glance  over  the  rocky 
borders  of  the  basin.  Had  the  drawings  been  executed  at  the 
instant  of  sunrise  on  the  central  meridian  line  of  the  basin,  these 
points  would  have  stood  up  on  the  soft  edge  of  the  light  and  shade, 
as  bright  as  the  Swiss  mountains  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  but  not  like 
them  reddened  by  the  optical  property  of  the  atmosphere.  Grassendi 
has  at  least  two  (I  have  somewhere  a  memorandum  of  more)  small 
craters  within  the  central  plain .  None  such  appear  in  this  dravring  of 
Copernicus.  In  many  other  lunar  mountains  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  crater-formed  hill,  as  Vesuvius  stands  within  Somma ;  in 
others  the  hill  remains  a  smooth  rounded  mass,  but  its  crater  is 
lost ;  and  a/urther  stage  of  decay  seems  to  be  seen  in  Gassendi  and 
Copernicus,  where  the  central  mass  is  broken  into  fragments  and 
sculptured  by  ramified  hollows.  May  we  ascribe  these  effects  to 
the  former  action  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  now  absorbed  in  the  oxi- 
dated crust  of  the  moon  ?  If  so,  the  lunar  mountains  have  a  histoiy 
of  water,  as  well  as  records  of  fire,  and  we  must  look  on  the  sinuous 
ridges  of  the  Mare  Humorum  with  eyes  accustomed  to  the  gravel 
mounds  of  Norway  and  Ireland ;  study  the  degraded  craters  after 
the  models  of  tbe  Eifel ;  and  map  the  '  rillen  * '  with  reference  to 
valleys  of  erosion  as  well  as  of  eruption. 

In  questions  of  this  kind  we  shall  find  such  drawings  as  this  of 
the  Koman  astronomer  of  priceless  value.     Studied,  scrutinized, 
*  I  have  some  curious  restdts  regarding  these  beautiful  objects. 
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enriehed  with  new  diflooverieg,  it  may  be  the  model  for  all  time  to 
come  in  this  line  of  researchr  It  may  be  followed  by  two  other 
drawings  of  the  same  mountain, — one  at  the  moment  when  the  smi 
is  on  the  meridian  of  the  central  hillocks,  to  show  the  light  streaks, 
which  hide  themselves  when  the  sun  is  low>  aud  another  in  the 
clear  afternoon  of  the  lunar  day  (as  much  after  midday,  as  this 
drawing  was  taken  before  noon),  when  every  htUe  crack  and  cayity 
becomes  again  distinct,  but  greatly  altered  in  aspect,  and  the  whole 
landscape  changes  under  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  the  plains  ^ow- 
ing grayer  and  softer,  and  revealing  many  minute  low  undulations ; 
the  hiUs  looking  more  and  more  rugged,  and  burning  with  narrower, 
brighter  and  more  angular  tracts  of  silvery  light* 

''A  Third  Memoir  on  Quantics."  By  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  the  present  memoir  is  chiefly  to  col- 
lect together  and  put  upon  record  various  results  useful  in  tne  theo- 
ries of  the  particular  quantics  to  which  they  relate.  The  tables  at  the 
commencement  relate  to  binary  quantics,  and  are  a  direct  sequel  to 
the  tables  in  the  author's  second  memoir  upon  Quantics,  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  cxlvi.  (1956).  The  definitions  and  explanations  in  the  next 
part  of  the  present  memoir  are  given  here  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, the  further  development  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate 
being  reserved  for  another  occasion.  The  remainder  of  the  memoir 
consists  of  tables  and  explanations  relating  to  ternary  quadrics  and 
cubics. 

'*  Elementary  Considerations  on  the  subject  of  Rotatory  Motion.'' 
By  W.  Gravatt,  Es^.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  explams  the  subject  of  rotatory  motion  in  a  series  of 
propositions  by  the  use  of  pnme  and  ultimate  ratios.  He  com- 
mences with  a  simple  problem,  determining  the  law  of  the  forces  by 
which  a  particle  of  matter  is  deflected  into  any  given  course,  and 
pursues  tne  inquiry  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  these  forces  as 
referred  to  a  sphere,  going  on  to  the  investigation  of  the  character  of 
the  motion  of  any  body  enclosed  within  an  imaginary  sphere,  such 
sphere  itself  being  supposed  to  revolve  upon  two  axes  mclined  at  any 
angle  to  each  other.  Hence  the  author  determines  the  position  of 
some  point  of  the  circumscribing  sphere  momentarily  at  rest,  or  in 
other  words,  of  the  resultant  axis,  from  which  he  msists  that  all 
centrifugal  forces  must  really  be  calculated. 

His  &st  apphcation  of  the  law  thus  enunciated  is  to  the  motion  of 
the  peg-top ;  and  upon  the  principles  he  has  already  laid  down,  he 
shows  that  there  is  m  the  first  instance  rotation  round  a  momentary 
horizontal  axis,  calling  up  rotation  round  a  momentary  vertical  axis ; 
and  that  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  these  two  rotations,  together 
with  the  length  of  the  peg,  determines  the  angular  inclination  of  the 
top,  contrary  to  the  received  explanation  as  given  by  Euler  and  other 
mathematicians. 

The  law  is  further  appUed  to  the  effect  produced  upon  a  falling 
body  by  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth,  in  the  discussion  of  which. 
La  Place^  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  has  committed  two  important 
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errors ;  one  in  denying  any  deriation  towards  the  equator,  tbe  other 
in  his  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  deviation  towards  the  east. 

This  is  followed  hy  an  investigation  of  the  motion  or  direction  of 
flight  of  a  cannon-ball  or  shell  fired  in  a  northerly  or  Bontherlj 
direction,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  large  shell  will  be  sabject  to 
a  deviation  from  the  true  line  of  projection,  in  consequence  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  amounting  to  no  less  than  22  feet. 

The  author  then  refers  to  the  well-known  experiment  of  M.  Foa- 
cault  for  proving  sensibly  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  shows  from 
calculation  that  the  errors  which  would  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the 
results  in  this  experiment  are  so  extremely  miimte  and  so  difficult  of 
avoidance  by  any  perfection  of  manipulation  which  can  be  employed, 
that  its  peribrmanoe  cannot  perhaps  be  safely  adduced  as  proving 
such  rotation. 

The  author  illustrated  his  views  by  the  exhibition  to  the  meetiDg 
of  a  model  apparatus,  in  which  the  vertical  and  horixontal  motuHia 
may  be  variously  combined,  but  which  could  not  be  intelligibly  de- 
scnbed  without  a  series  of  complicated  drawings  unfitted  for  the 
compass  of  a  mere  abstract. 

April  17. — ^The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

'*  On  the  Condition  of  the  Oxygen  absorbed  into  the  Blood  during 
Respiration."     By  George  Harley,  M.D. 

The  author  commences  by  explaining,  that  his  researches  were 
instituted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  Magnus  in  regard  to  the  gases  interchanged  in  the  lungs 
during  respiration  were  correct — ^namely,  that  the  gases  in  question 
enter  into  no  chemical  combination  with  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  either  in  passing  to  or  fVom  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  but  form  merely  a  physical  mixture  with  the  circulating  liquid. 
The  principal  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  the  following 
points: — 

1.  Has  blood  the  property  of  chemically  combining  with  the  re- 
spired oxygen  ? 

2.  Which  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  enter  into  combination 
with  oxygen  ? 

3.  Do  these  constituents,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  simply 
become  oxidized,  or  do  they  also  yield  carbonic  acid  gas  7 

4.  What  are  the  agents  which  control  these  changes  f 

After  describing  the  method  of  investigation,  and  the  apparatus 
employed,  the  author  proceeds  to  relate  a  few  of  the  analyses  which 
he  considered  as  the  most  conclusive.  Instead  of  confirming  the 
view  of  Magnus,  that  gases  enter  into  no  chemical  combination  with 
blood,  his  results  led  him  to  conclusions  of  an  opposite  character, 
which  serve  to  confirm  the  more  generally  received  doctrine. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  ox-blood 
was  first  shaken  with  renewed  portions  of  air  until  it  had  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  oxygen,  then  introduced  into  a  graduated 
glass  vessel  with  100  per  cent,  of  ordinary  air,  corked  oaiefblly  iip» 
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imd  kept  during  twenty-fbnr  hours  in  a  room  of  moderate  tem- 
perature. In  order  to  favour  the  mutual  action  of  the  air  and  hlood, 
the  vessel  was  frequently  agitated.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  gas  was. analysed  hy  Bunsen's  method.  In  an  example 
cited  the  fdlowing  was  found  to  he  its  composition : — 

SKc  acid  :; ::  ^tH]  ^^  oxygen=15-47 
Nitrogen 84*53 

100-00 

On  comparing  this  with  the  composition  of  the  common  air 
(oxygen  20*96 ;  carbonic  acid  00*002  ;  nitrogen  79*038)  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  vessel,  it  is  seen  that  10*54  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  has  disappeared,  while  5*05  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  now 
exists,  where  only  a  trace  of  its  presence  could  before  be  detected. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  defibrinated  blood.  In  a  case 
where  defibrinated  arterial  blood  from  a  calf,  after  complete  satura- 
tion with  oxygen,  was  kept  in  contact  with  an  equal  volume  of  air 
during  twenty-four  hours^  and  treated  exactly  as  m  the  previous  ex- 
ample, the  gas  on  analysis  yielded  in  100  parts, — 

Nitrogen   82*71 

100*00 

showing  in  this  case  also  that  the  air  which  had  been  imprisoned 
during  twenty-four  hours  along  with  blood,  no  longer  possessed  its 
original  composition,  but  that  some  of  its  constituents  had  been 
materially  increased,  while  others  had  diminished  in  a  manner  no  less 
marked. 

It  would  appear  from  these  examples  that  the  blood  had  probably 
become  oxidized  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  giving  off  a  quantity  of  car- 
bon, and  secondly  by  directly  combining  with  oxygen.  As  to  the 
portion  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared,  and  whicn  is  not  accounted 
for  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolved,  it  may  have  combined  partly  with 
another  portion  of  carbon,  to  form  a  limited  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  by  the  law  of  absorption  is  retained  in  the  blood;  and 
partly  with  hydrogen  or  some  other  oxidable  constituent  of  the 
blood,  without  yielding  a  gaseous  product. 

These  two  experiments  it  will  be  observed  point  to  exactly  the 
same  conclusions,  and  together  with  a  number  of  others,  where  the 
mode  of  procedure  was  similar,  and  which  were  attended  with  similar 
results,  have  satisfied  the  author  as  to  the  fallacy  of  Magnus's  doc* 
trine,  "  that  the -oxygen  received  during  respiration  into  the  blood 
is  kept  there  merely  by  the  law  of  mechanical  absorption,  and  enters 
into  no  chemical  combination  with  that  liquid.'^  Had  this  assertion 
been  well-founded,  such  a  change  as  has  been  seen  to  occur^  in  the 
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composition  of  the  air  enclosed  alon^  with  hlood*  satumted  aa  the 

blood  already  was  with  oxygen,  could  not  have  happened. 

After  havuig  ascertained  that  air  underwent  certain  changes  in 
composition  during  its  contact  with  blood,  it  next  became  an  object 
to  discover  by  which  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  these  changes 
were  induced.  With  this  view  the  author  successively  subjected  3ie 
organic  compounds  of  the  blood  separately  to  the  action  of  air,  by 
a  similar  process  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  blood  itself. 

A  certain  quantity  of  fresh  fibrine,  moistened  with  water,  was  satu* 
rated  with  oxygen,  placed  in  a  reoeirer  along  with  eight  volumes  of 
air,  and  kept  during  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  from 
20^  to  25°  Cent.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  gas  on  analysis 
was  found  to  have  the  following  composition  :-^ 

Sffi;-add::::n:?}}*<'*«><»wn=i7-98 

Nitrogen 82-02 

100-00 

thus  showing  that  fibrine  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
gives  off  a  stated  amount  of  carbon  combined  with  oxygen  in  form 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  next  experiments  were  made  upon  albumen,  but  as  that  sub- 
stance could  not  be  obtained  in  a  pure,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
coagulated  state  from  blood,  the  albumen  of  the  hen's  egg  was 
employed,  which  possesses  very  similar  characters.  It  was  found 
that  when  a  certain  quantity  of  the  white  of  the  hen's  egg  was  well 
saturated  with  oxygen,  and  afterwards  kept  in  contact  with  an  equal 
volume  of  air  during  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
36°  Cent.,  the  gas  on  analysis  gave  in  100  parts, — 

Oxygen 17'05 

Carbonic  acid 2*09 

Nitrogen   80-86 

100-00 

proving,  in  common  with  the  experiments  on  the  blood  and  on 
fibrine,  that  albumen  also  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen 
and  disengaging  carbonic  acid. 

Some  comparative  experiments  were  also  made  upon  serum  and 
upon  blood-coagulum,  in  which  it  was  found  that  tne  air  confined 
along  with  the  serum  yielded  on  analysis — 

Oxygen 16-74 

Carbonicacid 2-30 

Nitrogen    80-96 

100-00 
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whSe  that  confined  with  the  oot^lum  contained — 

Oxygen 8-57 

Carbonic  acid 729 

Nitrogen    84*14 

100-00 

It  thus  appears  that  the  oxygen  exerted  a  much  more  powerful 
action  on  the  coagulnm,  which  contained  the  fibrine  and  blood-cor- 
puscles, than  on  the  senim,  which  contained  only  albumen.  The  ex- 
periment thus  corroborated  the  results  preyiously  obtained  with  pure 
fibnne  and  pure  albumen.  The  pure  fibrine  was  seen  to  produce  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmospheric  air  than  the 
pure  albumen  from  the  hen's  egg.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
coagulum  and  the  serum  was  so  much  marked,  that  the  author  felt 
anxious  to  find  out  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  under  the  impression 
that  the  hsematine  in  the  corpuscles  might  have  mainly  contributed  to 
the  result  (as  odier  organic  colouring  matters  possess  the  property  of 
absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas),  he  took  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  blood-hsematine  prepared  by  Yerdeil's  process,  and 
put  it  into  a  vesael  along  with  1000  volumes  of  ordinary  air.  After 
the  air  had  been  kept  in  contact  with  the  hiematine  fi>r  some  months^ 
the  gas  was  analysed  and  found  to  contain — 

Oxygen 1601 

Carbonic  acid 3*80 

Nitrogen    80-19 

100-00 

The  pure  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  therefore,  by  exposure  to 
ordinary  air,  gives  off  carlxinic  add  gas,  and  becomes  oxidized  in  two 
ways ;  first  by  a  loss  of  carbon,  and  secondly  bv  direct  combination 
with  oxyffen.  The  author  considers  that  this  last  result  furnishes 
additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  an  opinion  he  hazarded  two 
years  ago*,  imputing  to  the  colouring  matters  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  economy  a  more  important  office  in  the  function  of  respiration 
than  they  before  had  been  considered  to  possess,  and  regarding 
their  principal  function  in  organized  beings  as  the  absorbing  of 
oxygen  and  exhaling  of  carbonic  acid — a  view  altogether  irrespective 
of  Liebig's  well-known  hypothesis,  which  assigns  the  above  office  to 
the  iron  of  the  blood-hsematine. 

The  author  concludes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  his  experi- 
ments will  be  considered  as  at  least  serving  to  establish  one  import- 
ant fact  respectmg  which  further  evidence  was  wanted,  namelv,  that 
the  entire  volume  of  the  respired  oxyeen  is  not  transmitted  in  an 
uncombined  state  (as  Magnus  beUeves)  to  the  various  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  but  that  a  portion  of  it  enters  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  some  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood. 

*  Yerhand.  Physik-Medizin.  Gesellsch.  za  Wnnbarg,  Bd.  v.  1854 ;  and  Eid- 
mann'i  Joam.  t  prakt.  Chemie,  Bd.  Iziv.  H.  5.  1855. 
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[Continued  £rom  p.  165.] 

November  5,  1856. — Colonel  Portlock,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read  : — 

'<  On  the  Stereognathus  Ooliticua,  from  the  Stoneafield-alate." 
By  Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  a  small  mammal,  represented  by  a 
fragment  of  a  lower  jaw  retaining  three  molar  teeth,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Rev.  J.  Dennis  from  the  Stonesfield-slate  of  Oxford- 
shire, and  named  Stereognathus  Ooliticus  by  Mr.  £.  Charlesworth. 
This  specimen,  described  in  detail  by  Prof.  Owen  at  the  British  As- 
sociation Meeting  in  September  last,  indicated,  in  the  author's  opi- 
nion, an  animal  allied  to  some  extinct  genera  of  even-toed  pachy- 
derms, viz.  the  Hyracotheriwn,  Microtherium,  and  Hyapotatmu  of  the 
Tertiary  deposits ;  and  he  concluded  therefore  that  the  Stereoguathu9 
was  most  probably  a  diminutive  non-ruminant  Artiodactyle  of  omni- 
vorous habits. 

With  regard  to  the  zoological  reasons  for  referring  this  peculiar 
and  ancient  fossil  to  the  type  of  animal  form  above  alluded  to,  the 
Professor  entered  at  some  length  into  the  analysis  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  palceontologist  aims  at  the  restoration  of  an 
unknown  mammal  from  such  a  fragment  as  the  fossil  under  notice. 
Its  mammalian  character  is  decided  by  the  two-fanged  implantation 
of  the  teeth,  and  its  pachydermatous  affinities  are  evidenced  by  the 
peculiar  sex-cuspid  and  cingulated  molars.  These  zoological  rela- 
tions are  determined  from  the  knowledge  that  such  structural  pecu- 
liarities obtain  in  certain  known  pachydermata.  Morphology,  there- 
fore, or  the  study  of  form,  rather  than  physiology,  or  the  known 
relation  of  organs  to  function,  is  the  guide  in  this  determination ; 
but  the  Professor  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  example  could  not 
be  cited  as  showing  that  there  is  no  physiological,  comprehen8ible» 
or  rational  law  (in  contradistinction  to  the  morphological  or  empiri- 
cal) which  can  be  a  guide  in  the  determination  of  fossil  remains. 
He  did  not  think  that  all  such  determinations  rest  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  observed  coincidences  of  structure,  for  which  coincidences 
no  reason  can  be  rendered ;  for,  although  in  many  instances  of  this 
law  of  correlation,  as  demonstrated  by  comparative  anatomy,  the 
sufficient  or  physiological  cause  of  them  is  not  known;  yet,  in 
other  instances,  the  application  of  the  principle  has  been  suc- 
cessfully illustrated.  The  truth  or  fact  (said  Prof.  Owen)  of  a  phy- 
siological knowledge  of  a  correlated  structure,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge  to  palaeontology,  is  not  affected  or  de- 
stroyed by  instances  adduced  from  that  much  more  extensive  series 
of  correlated  structures  of  which  the  physiological  condition  is  not 
yet  known. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    OPTICAL    PROPERTIES   OF   TRANSPARENT    BODIES 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  ACTION  OP  MAGNETISM,      BT  M.  VBRDET. 

MANY  physicists  have  indicated  the  relations  between  the  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  produced  under  the  influence  of 
magnetism  and  various  physical  properties  of  transparent  bodies. 
M.  De  la  Rive,  in  the  first  volume  of  hisTVoi^e  de  V Electricity,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  experiments  of  M.  Bert  in,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  rotation  is  generally  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  index  of  re- 
fraction is  greater.  Two  substances  cited  in  the  Table  which  M. 
Bertin  has  inserted  in  his  memoir  *,  form  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
these  are  alcohol  and  aether,  which  are  more  refractive  than 
water,  and  which,  nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  magnetism, 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  at  an  angle  considerably  less. 
In  commencing  my  investigation  I  have  had  more  particularly  in 
view  to  determine  the  extent  of  application  of  De  la  Rive's  rule, 
which  various  reasons,  unnecessary  to  be  reproduced  here,  led  me  to 
regard  as  well  founded.  I  have  consequently  measured  the  index  of 
refraction  of  a  considerable  number  of  substances,  and  I  have  then 
compared  the  action  which  they  exert  upon  polarized  light,  when 
placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- magnet.  So  as  only  to  em- 
ploy well-defined  bodies  and  such  as  can  be  easily-  obtained  of  equal 
thickness,  I  have  operated  exclusively  upon  liquids,  and  particularly 
upon  saline  solutions.  My  experiments  on  the  whole  have  not  been 
favourable  to  the  rule  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  verify,  and  I 
think  that  I  may  conclude  from  them  that  there  exists  no  relation 
between  the  index  of  refraction,  and  that  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  magnetic  rotatory  power.  The 
following  Table  contains  the  results  of  a  certain  number  of  experi- 
ments in  which  the  rule  proposed  by  De  la  Rive  is  shown  to  be  very 
evidently  in  the  wrong. 

Average        Complete  rotation  f 
Nature  of  the  rabftance.  index  of     produced  by  a  thick- 

refraction.        noM  of  44  nutti 

Distaied  water 1-334  4°od' 

Solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (dilute)   ....  1*359  4  45 

„       „  protocbloride  of  tin  (dilute) 1*364  5  27 

f»       „  muriate  of  ammonia  (concentrated)  1*370  5  29 

„       „  carbonate  of  potash 1*371  4  21 

„       „  chloride  of  calcium   1*372  4  55 

„       „  protocbloride  of  tin  (dilute) 1*378  6  10 

„       „  chloride  of  zinc 1*394  5  57 

„        „  protochluiide  of  tin  (concentrated).  1*424  8  16 

„       „  nitrate  of  ammonia    1*448  3  44 

Liquid  chloride  of  carbon  (C«  CI*) 1'466  6  12 

M.  Bertin  has  ascertained  that  certain  substances,  namely,  nitrate 

of  ammonia  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  dissolved  in  water, 

*  Annaks  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys.  3rd  series,  vol.  xxiii. 

t  I  give  the  name  of  complete  rotation  to  the  difference  of  the  two  azi- 
muths of  the  tint  of  passage  corresponding  to  two  opposite  directions  of 
^he  current. 
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diminish  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  the  solutioii.  M.  £•  Bee- 
querel  has  made  an  analogous  observation  upon  the  protochloride  of 
iron,  and  he  belieyed  that  it  might  be  said  in  a  general  way>  that 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  due  to  the  influence  of  ma^* 
netism  varies  in  an  opposite  ratio  to  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
bodies.  The  experiments  referred  to  by  M.  £.  Beoquerel  do  not 
allow  us  to  consider  this  law  as  absolute.  Thus  we  see  by  them, 
that  the  rotation  of  water  being  represented  by  10«  those  of  the  two 
unequally  concentrated  solutions  of  protochloride  of  iron  are  repre* 
sented  by  9  and  by  3,  and  that  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  by 
13*55 ;  in  other  words,  of  these  magnetic  solutions  there  are  two 
which  produce  a  weaker  rotation  than  water,  whilst  the  third  pro* 
duces  a  stronger  one.  Nevertheless,  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
rotation  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  approach- 
ing the  observation  of  M.  Bertin  on  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  action  in  the  ferruginous 
compounds  deserving  of  careful  study. 

I  have  dissolved  in  water  a  certain  number  of  proto-  and  per-salts 
of  iron  (chlorides,  sulphates,  nitrates),  and  found  that  in  all  cases  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  solution  was  less  than  that  of  water.  But 
what  is  more,  if,  taking  into  account  the  density  and  composition 
of  the  solution,  we  calculate  the  rotation  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  quantity  of  water  alone  which  it  contains  in  a  given  thickness^ 
we  find  a  number  constantly  superior  to  the  rotation  observed. 
Things  take  place  therefore  as  though  the  dissolved  iron  salt  pos- 
sessed a  rotatory  power  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  water. 

I  proposed  to  ascertain  whether  this  hypothesis  was  the  trae 
explanation  of  the  phsenomena,  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ving it.  After  numerous  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  a  solid  or 
readily  fusible  ferruginous  body,  sufficiently  transparent  with  a 
thickness  of  1  to  2  centimetres,  and  not  exerting  of  itself  any  action 
upon  polarized  light,  I  succeeded  completely  by  dissolving  the  salts 
of  iron  in  vehicles,  such  as  alcohol  and  aether,  capable  of  taking  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt,  and  endowed  with  so  weak  a  mag- 
netic rotatory  power,  as  to  show  the  direction  of  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  dissolved  compound.  Thus  by  mixing  8  grammes  of  anhy- 
drous perchloride  of  iron  with  32  grammes  of  rectified  aether,  I 
obtained  a  liquid  of  a  strong  red-brown  colour,  but  perfectly  limpid, 
which  under  the  influence  of  magnetism  deviated  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization to  the  left  under  circumstances  in  which  water  and  other 
transparent  substances  deviate  it  to  the  right,  and  viceversd.  With 
32  grammes  of  aether  and  only  4  grammes  of  the  perchloride,  I 
obtained  a  liquid  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnet 
which  I  had  at  my  disposal,  scarcely  exerted  any  action  upon  polar- 
ized light.  Alcoholic  solutions  gave  me  exactly  'similar  results. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  the  aetherial  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  or  metallic  salts  behave  in  general  like  aqueous 
solutions.  It  is  therefore  to  the  iron  salt  dissolved  in  aether  or 
alcohol  that  we  must  attribute  tbe  remarkable  phsenomenon  which 
I  have  just  made  known,  and  from  this  we  must  conclude  that  the 
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salts  of  iron  submitted  to  the  action  of  magnetism  exert  an  action 
opposite  to  that  of  the  generality  of  transparent  substances  upon 
polarized  light. 

I  shall  propose  to  call  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  water,  heavy 
glass,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  most  transparent  bodies  direct,  and 
that  of  the  salts  of  iron  inverse. 

It  was  natural  to  inquire  whether  any  other  magnetic  salts,  besides 
those  of  iron,  would  not  present  analogous  phsenomena.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  a  certain  opinion  except  upon  the  salts  of  nickel 
and  manganese ;  of  these  I  have  examined  a  certain  number,  such 
as  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride  of  nickel,  and  the  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  manganese ;  and  I  have  ascertained  that  in  solution  they 
possess  a  direct  rotatory  power,  which  is  added  to  that  of  the  water. 
They  present  no  difference  therefore  from  the  ordinary  metallic  salts. 
I  can  say  nothing  certain  as  to  the  salts  of  chrome  and  cobalt :  these 
compounds  have  such  a  great  colouring  power  that  their  solutions 
must  be  very  dilute  if  we  wish  to  have  them  sufficiently  transparent; 
the  influence  of  the  dissolved  salts  is  then  very  weak  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  solvent,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  posi- 
tively its  direction,  the  apparatus  at  my  command  not  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful.  I  need  not  point  out  the  new  difficulty  which  the 
opposition  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  salts  of  iron  and  nickel 
presents  to  the  establishment  of  any  theory  of  the  phsenomena.  At 
any  rate  it  is  impossible  to  say  simply  that  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  is  weak  in  proportion  as  the  magnetic  capacity  is 
strong,  since  we  find  magnetic  bodies  presenting  rotatory  powers  in 
opposite  directions. 

Lastly,  I  have  examined  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which, 
according  to  Bertin,  possesses  a  magnetic  rotatory  power  less  than 
that  of  water.  The  fact  is  perfectly  correct,  but  it  must  be  inter- 
preted quite  otherwise  than  in  the  case  of  the  salts  of  iron.  Nitrate 
of  ammonia  is  so  soluble  in  water  that  we  may  easily  prepare  solu- 
tions containing  60  to  66  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  The  magnetic  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  produced  by  these  solutions  is  weaker 
than  that  of  pure  water,  but  it  is  much  greater  than  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  quantity  of  water  alone  which  enters  into 
the  solution.  The  experiment,  therefore,  merely  proves  that  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  gives  the  solution  a  rotatory  power  less  than  that 
of  water,  but  still  in  the  same  direction. — Comptes  Rendus,  Sept.  8, 
1856,  p.  529.  

ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OP  THE  SIMULTANEOUS  EXISTENCE  OP  OP- 
POSITE ELECTRICAL  CUBBENTS  IN  THE  SAME  CONDUCTING 
WIBE.      BY  PBOFESSOR  O.  BELLI. 

The  author*s  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  galvanometer^ 
by  means  of  which  many  physicists  have  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
above  question,  is  not  adapted  to  furnish  its  solution.  This  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Soret,  in  a  particular  case,  upon  the 
foundation  of  some  considerations  exactly  analogous  to  those  now 
put  forward  in  a  much  more  general  maimer  by  M.  Belli.  The 
latter  shows  that> — 
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In  any  system  of  conducting  i^ires  isolated  from  the  ground,  or 
communicating  therewith  by  one  or  several  points,  and  submitted  to 
the  simultaneous  action  of  several  batteries  acting  with  any  force 
and  in  any  direction,  the  galvanometric  effects  which  must  be  pre^ 
sented  by  any  one  of  these  wires  are  precisely  the  same,  whether  we 
regard  the  currents  produced  by  the  differences  as  independent  or 
not,  that  is  to  say,  either  according  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
following  theories : — 

1.  That  each  battery  determines  its  particular  system  of  currents, 
and  that  each  wire  is  traversed  simultaneously  by  all  the  unaltered 
partial  currents,  on  condition  that  the  currents  of  each  battery  taken 
separately  are  subjected  to  the  laws  of  Ohm,  and  submitted  not  only 
to  the  resistance  of  the  battery  which  produces  it,  but  also  to  that 
of  all  the  other  batteries. 

2.  That  in  each  wire  we  have  a  single  current  furnished  by  the 
composition  of  the  forces  with  which  the  different  batteries  set  elec- 
tricity in  motion. 

M.  Belli  has  taken  up  a  certain  number  of  particular  cases,  and 
shown  that  the  facts  constantly  agree  with  the  two  theories  (at  least 
if  we  admit  the  conditions  enunciated  above),  and  that  consequently 
we  must  seek  for  some  other  method  of  determining  which  of  the 
two  hypotheses  is  the  true  one. — //  Nuwo  Cimento,  vol,  ii.  p.  401 . 

MBASUBBMENT  OF  THE  SPEED  OF  A  RAILWAY  TRAIN  BT  If  BANS 
OF  ELECTRO-MAONETTSM.      BT  W.  C.  M^REA. 

The  wheels  of  a  car  rotate  a  certain  number  of  times  in  gpoing  over 
a  given  space  of  road ;  for  example,  suppose  a  car- wheel  to  be  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  it  will  rotate  660  times  in  going  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  Now,  if  the  car  were  so  constructed  that  the  body  would 
always  remain  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  axle,  which  is  prevented 
by  the  motion  given  it  by  the  springs,  it  would  not  be  (hfficult  to 
bring  the  wheel  at  each  revolution  to  so  bear  upon  a  lever,  as  to  lo* 
tate  a  wheel  inside  the  car,  which  might  have  as  many  cogs  as  the 
car-wheel  rotates  times  in  going  a  mile.  Or,  by  a  series  of  clock- 
work wheels,  the  indicating  wheel  might  contain  a  fractional  number 
of  cogs  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  which  the  car- wheel 
would  rotate  in  a  given  distance. 

The  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  car,  owing 
to  the  springs,  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  magnet,  battery, 
and  galvanic  circuit ;  the  latter  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  broken  at 
each  revolution  of  the  car- wheel  or  axle.  So  by  this  means  the 
operation  of  the  magnetic  contrivance  would  be  to  move  the  speed- 
indicator  the  distance  of  one  cog. 

A  contrivance  of  this  kind  may  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  require 
winding,  in  order  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  use. 

The  indicator  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  an  index  placed 
over  it,  in  such  a  position  that  the  hand  on  the  indicator  should  move 
it  a  sufficient  distance  to  show  at  each  successive  rotation  the  num- 
ber of  miles  already  travelled. 

The  kind  of  battery  most  suitable  for  such  a  contrivance  would  be 
that  of  the  "  sand  battery,"  which,  if  properly  ccHDi9tmcted^  may  bd 
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made  to  act  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  other,  and  at  far  less  ex- 
pense. This  battery  should  be  constructed  with  sand  of  such  quality 
as  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  that  is,  free  from  dirt  of  any 
kind.  The  battery  cup  may  be  that  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  used  in 
Grove's  battery ;  or  if  larger  glass  or  porcelain  jars  can  be  obtained, 
they  would  doubtless  be  better,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  larger  plates  of  zinc  and  copper ;  these  should  be  placed  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  the  sand  packed  tightly  around  them.  The  zinc 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  copper  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  emery- 
paper  before  placing  in  the  cup ;  the  sand  should  then  be  well  moist* 
ened  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  in  the  usual  proportion  for  battery 
purposes.  Intensity  may  of  course  be  increased  by  increase  of  acid. 
A  battery  of  this  kind  would  stand  for  some  weeks,  only  requiring 
the  addition  of  a  little  acid  each  day,  according  as  the  strength  of 
that  first  put  in  became  exhausted.  A  series  of  cups  of  this  kind 
could  be  carried  on  a  train  without  the  difficulties  which  would 
arise  from  that  of  almost  any  other  battery. — Journal  of  the  Franks 
lin  Institute,  October  1856,  p.  217. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEBYATIONS  FOR  OCT.  1856. 
Ckmridk, — October  1.  Exceedingly  fine.  2.  Cloudy.  3.  Cloudy  and  fine :  rain, 
4.  Rain  :  cloudy:  rain.  5.  Rain  :  cloudy:  fine  :  lightning  at  night.  6.  Foggy; 
rain :  cloudy.  7.  Hazy  and  drizzly :  rain  at  night.  8.  Heavy  rain  :  densely  over- 
cast.  9.  Overcast.  10.  Hazy:  fine.  11.  Heavy  rain :  uniform  haze :  slight  rain 
at  night.  12.  Foggy :  uniform  haze.  13.  Dense  fog :  very  fine :  cloudy.  14. 
Foggy :  overcast :  fine.  15.  Rain.  16.  Overcast :  showery.  17.  Fine :  overcast : 
hazy.  18.  Very  fine.  19.  Dense  fog :  very  fine.  20.  Foggy :  very  fine.  21. 
Fo§^ :  exceedingly  fine.  22.  Very  dense  fog :  exceedingly  fine.  23.  Foggy : 
very  fine.  24.  Fine.  25.  Foggy  :  heavy  clouds :  fine.  26.  Hoar-frost :  hazy : 
Tery  fine.  27.  Frosty :  haze :  fine.  28,  29.  Very  djcnse  fog.  30.  Hazy  clouds : 
overcast :  fine.    31.  Uniform  haze :  rain  i  cloudy. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month     51*^-28 

Mean  temperature  of  Oct.  1855      50  *28 

Mean  temperature  of  Oct.  for  the  last  thirty  years  50  '00 

Average  amount  of  rain  in  Oct 2*802  inches. 

Bm/oh.— Oct.  1, 2.  Fine.  3.  Fine :  rain  f.m.  4.  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  5.  Cloudy. 
6.  Fine.  7,  8.  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  9 — 12.  Cloudy:  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  13. 
Cloudy.  14.  Fine.  15.  Fine:  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  16.  Cloudy:  rain  p.m.  17. 
Fine.  18.  Cloudy.  19.  Fine.  20, 21.  Cloudy.  22,  23.  Foggy.  24.  Fine. 
25—28.  Cloudy.    29.  Foggy.    30,-31.  Qoudy  s  rain  a.m. 

Sandwiek  Monte,  Orkney, — Oct.  1.  Bright,  fine  a.m.  :  doudy,  fine  p.m.  2. 
Bright,  fine  a.m.  :  drops  p.m.  3.  Hazy  a.m.  :  drops  p.m.  4.  Hazy  a.m.  :  drops, 
showers  p.m.  5.  Showers  a.m.  :  clear,  aurora  p.m.  6.  Clear,  fine,  hoar-frost  a.m.  : 
clear,  aurora  p.m.  7.  Clear,  fine,  hoar-froKt  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  8.  Bright  a.m.  : 
cloudy  P.M.  9.  Cloudy,  fine  a.m.  :  clear  p.m.  10.  Cloudy,  fine  a.m.  and  p.m. 
11.  Bright,  hazy  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  12.  Clear,  fine  a.m.  and  p.m.  13.  Bright, 
fine  A.M. :  dondy  pjf .  14.  Damp  a.m.  :  clear  p.m.  15.  Damp  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m. 
1 6.  Showers  a.m.  :  drizzle  p.m.  17.  Cloudy  a.m.  :  rain,  clear  p.m.  18.  Bright  a.m.  : 
drizzle  p.m.  19.  Bright,  fine  a.m.  :  drizzle  p.m.  20.  Bright,  fine  a.m.  :  dear, 
aurora  p.m.  21.  Fog  a.m.  :  doudy  p.m.  22.  Cloudy,  fine  a.m.  :  showers  p.m. 
23.  Clear,  fine  a.m.  :  dear,  aurora  p.m.  24.  Clear,  frost,  fine  a.m.  :  dear,  aurora 
P.M.  25.  Damp  A.M.:  rain  P.M.  26.  Drizzle  a.m.  :  damp  p.m.  27.  Drizzle  a.m. 
and  P.M.  28.  Damp  a.m.  :  doudy  p.m.  29.  Hazy,  fine  a.m.  :  clear  p.m.  30. 
Cloudy,  fine  a.m.  :  cloudy  p.m.  31.  Cloudy,  fine  a.m.  :  clear,  fine  p.m. 
Mean  temperature  of  Oct  for  previous  twenty-nine  years    ...  4r''57 

Mean  temperature  of  this  month     48  '84 

Mean  temperature  of  Oct.  1855 45  *72 

Average  quantity  of  rain  in  Oct  for  previoua  sixteen  years  . . .     5*09  indies. 
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LXY.  Memoir  on  the  Specific  Heat  of  some  Simple  Bodies,  and 
on  the  Isomeric  Modifications  of  Selenium.     By  M.  V.  Rbq- 

NAI7LT*. 

DULONG  and  Petit  were  the  first  to  announce  the  remark- 
able physical  law,  that  **  the  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights/'  The 
experiments  on  which  they  had  established  this  law  were  not 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  contradictory, 
in  consequence  of  the  considerable  changes  which  more  exact 
analyses,  and  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  chemical  compounds, 
have  produced  in  the  adopted  atomic  weights  of  some  simple 
bodies.  Nevertheless  the  numerous  experiments  which  I  made 
fifteen  years  ago,  on  all  the  simple  bodies  which  I  could  procure 
in  sufficient  quantity,  proved  that  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit 
ought  to  be  admitted ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  rigorous  acceptation 
which  those  celebrated  physicists  had  claimed  for  it,  but  as  an 
approximative  law,  which  may  be  usefully  appealed  to  in  many 
scientific  considerations.  In  fact,  according  to  the  precise  enun- 
ciation of  this  law,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  simple 
body  by  its  atomic  weight  ought  to  be  a  constant  number; 
whereas  in  my  experiments  on  solid  bodies,  this  product  varied 
irom  36  to  41.  This  variation  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
calorific  capacity  of  bodies,  as  determined  in  our  experiments, 
comprehends  not  only  the  specific  atomic  heat,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  atom 
one  degree,  but  also  the  heat  which  disappears  in  causing  the 
expansion  of  the  body,  or  in  the  molecular  changes  which  pro- 
duce its  successive  softening,  or  determine  the  variations  of  its 
Sstalline  groups.  These  secondary  efiects  absorb  quantities  of 
)ric  which  are  by  no  means  reciprocal  to  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  bodies,  and  each  of  which  varies  according  to  the  limits 
of  the  temperature  within  which  it  is  observed. 

*  From  the  AnnaUs  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  for  Marqh  1856. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  82.  %p/.  Vol.  12.  2  K 
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To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  between 
themselves  the  specific  heats  of  some  simple  bodies  taken  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  thermometric  scale ;  it  is  immediately  seen  that 
their  relations  change  sensibly  with  the  temperature ;  and  as  the 
atomic  weights  remain  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  product 
of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  may  vary  with  the 
temperature  unequally  in  each  case. 

In  short,  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  often  very  dif- 
ferent, according  as  it  is  estimated  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaaeoua 
state.  Thus,  while  for  all  the  solid  simple  bodies  which  I  studied 
in  my  previous  memoirs  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the 
atomic  weight  varied  between  36  and  41,  the  same  product  is 
only  24  for  those  simple  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  which  deviate  little  from  Mariotte's  law,  and  it  is  29-5 
for  chlorine  and  gaseous  bromine,  which  show  a  considerable 
deviation.  Further,  the  gases  which  follow  Mariotte's  law  pretty 
closely,  maintain  their  calorific  capacity  sensibly  constant  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  thermometric  scale ;  while  this  calorific  capa- 
city increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature  in  those  gases  which 
deviate  considerably  from  this  law,  as  is  the  case  with  carbonic 
acid.  This  last  observation  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  law  of  D  along  and  Petit  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  exact 
physical  law. 

However  this  may  be,  no  one  doubts  now  that  the  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  when  onlv  applied  to  simple  bodies  in  the 
same  physical  condition,  can  be  of  great  help  in  chemistry  as  a 
guide  in  selecting  atomic  weights  for  simple  bodies,  when  che- 
mical considerations  permit  several  equally  probable  to  be  adopted. 
It  was  from  reasoning  on  this  law  that  1  proposed  to  change  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  alkaline  metals,  and  of  that  of  silver,  and 
to  take  values  half  those  which  chemists  have  usually  adopted. 
It  cannot  be  long  before  this  change,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  isomorphism,  is  adopted. 

Convinced  of  the  utility  of  obtaining,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies  which  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, I  have  never  neglected  to  make  experiments  when  I  was 
able  to  procure  any  of  these  bodies  in  a  sufficient  quantity  and 
in  a  sufficiently  pure  condition.  The  Universal  Exhibition  which 
took  place  this  year  at  Paris  afforded  me  a  favourable  opportunity, 
by  putting  at  my  disposal  simple  bodies,  often  very  pure,  and  on 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  made  experiments. 

These  new  experiments  were  made  with  the  apparatus  and  by 
the  process  described  in  my  first  memoir*.     The  only  modifica- 
tion of  the  former  methoa  consisted  in  the  estimation  of  the 
correction  which  must  be  made  in  the  elevation  of  temperature 
'*'  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqw,  2nd  series,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  20. 
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undergone  by  the  calorimeter,  on  account  of  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  external  causes.  This  modification  exercises,  however, 
little  influence  on  the  results. 

The  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : — 

1.  The  variation  of  temperature  A0,  which  the  calorimeter 
underwent  from  disturbing  causes  alone,  was  observed  during 
three  minutes,  the  water  being  continually  agitated  by  means  of 
a  small  stirrer  which  formed  part  of  the  apparatus. 

2.  The  calorimeter  was  placed  rapidly  under  the  oven,  in 
which  the  little  basket  containing  the  substance  experimented 
upon  had  been  raised  to  a  temperature  accurately  determined, 
and  about  100  degrees.  The  basket  was  then  quickly  lowered 
into  the  water  of  the  calorimeter^  and  this  was  then  returned 
to  its  original  position  in  front  of  the  telescope  which  served  for 
reading  the  thermometer.  It  took  half  a  minute  to  place  the 
calorimeter  beneath  the  oven,  and  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  lowering  the  basket ;  during  this  time  the  calo- 
rimeter underwent  a  variation  of  temperature  similar  to  that 
which  had  occurred  in  the  same  time  during  the  first  period. 
The  lowering  of  the  basket  only  required  a  few  seconds ;  and  as 
this  basket  was  immediately  agitated,  the  water  assumed  in  less 
than  a  minute  its  maximum  temperature  when  the  substance 
was  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  minute 
the  calorimeter  was  brought  to  its  first  position,  and  its  tempe- 
rature might  be  read  ofi^. 

3.  From  minute  to  minute  the  temperatures  of  the  calorimeter 
and  of  the  surrounding  medium  were  observed  till  the  seventh 
minute. 

4.  Lastly,  an  observation  was  made  of  the  variation  of  tempe- 
rature which  the  calorimeter  underwent  from  disturbing  causes 
alone  during  the  three  succeeding  minutes,  that  is,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth. 

Representing  by — 
A,  the  value  in  water  of"  the  calorimeter  with  its  appendages, 

that  is,  the  immersed  part  of  the  thermometer  and  the  little 

agitator ; 
M,  the  weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to  experiment ; 
p,  the  value  in  water  of  the  basket ; 
T,  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  of  the  oven, 

corrected  for  that  portion  of  the  column  which  is  outside ; 
ff,  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 

minute ; 
Ad,  the  elevation  of  temperature  observed  between  the  end  of 

the  third  minute  and  that  of  the  seventh ; 
Aff,  the  elevation  which  it  would  have  undergone  if  it  had  not 

been  influenced  by  disturbing  causes ; 
2K2 
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c,  the  unknown  specific  heat  of  the  substance; 
we  have 

(MC+jt>)(T-^)=AA^. 

Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  first  period  of  three  minates 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air ;  it  will  undergo  an  increase  of  heat  a.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  this  temperature  is^  during  the  last  period  of  three 
minutes^  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  calorimeter 
would  be  cooled  by  a  quantity  J,  It  was  admitted  that  for  from 
8  minutes  to  8^  minutes  the  calorimeter  continued  to  undergo 
the  same  variation  of  temperature  as  in  the  three  preceding 

minutes,  and  that  it  would  undergo  an  elevation  of  temperature  ^. 

At  8^  minutes  the  basket  was  immersed  in  the  calorimeter ;  it 
was  supposed  that  from  8^  to  4  minutes  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  was  not  influenced  by  disturbing  causes,  because 
during  this  period  the  calorimeter  traversed  almost  completely 
its  variation  of  temperature.  From  4  minutes  to  7  minutes  the 
temperature  did  not  change  sensibly,  and  it  might  be  admitted 
that  the  perturbation  produced  by  external  causes  was  equal  to 
that  exhibited  during  the  three  succeeding  minutes,  that  is  from 
7  to  10  minutes. 

According  to  that  we  should  have 

This  mode  of  proceeding  is  only  suited  for  bodies  which  are 
good  conductors  of  heat ;  for  others,  a  tolerably  long  time  is 
necessary  before  the  thermometer  of  the  calorimeter  attains  its 
stationary  temperature.  It  is  hence  necessary  to  calculate  the 
change  of  temperature  which  external  causes  produce  during 
each  minute.  If  t  and  /'  represent  these  surrounding  tempera- 
tures during  the  initial  and  terminal  periods  of  three  minutes, 
we  might  put 

A  and  K  being  the  constants  which  would  be  determined  by  the 
experiments  themselves.  The  variation  of  temperature  produced 
in  each  minute  for  a  temperature  t  of  the  calorimeter,  and  an 
external  temperature  t,  would  be 

A(tf-0  +  K. 
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Osmium, 

I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Fremy  the  osmium  which  has 
served  for  my  experiments ;  the  metal  was  in  the  form  of  spongy 
masses  loosely  aggregated,  and  of  a  bluish  metallic  lustre.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  three  experiments : — 


M 

P 
T 

0 
A 


.  eog'-es 

.    97°-50 
.      8''50 
.      0°'76485 
.  4838'02 
.     00310 

Mean    .     . 


II. 

55er-60 
2«'-258 

97°-49 
6°-58 
0°-75212 
4838'02 

00308 

.    003063. 


in. 

55g"87 
2e'-258 

98°08 
9°00 
0°  72311 
483K'02 

00301 


The  equivalent  of  osmium,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  1244*2, 
which  would  give  to  osmic  acid  the  formula  OsO^.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  equivalent  by  the  specific  heat  we  have  found  to  be 
38*109;  it  is  therefore  comprised  within  the  two  limits  36  and 
41  which  we  have  met  with  in  other  simple  bodies.  Hence  the 
value  found  for  the  specific  heat  of  osmium  verifies  the  formula 
which  chemists  usually  assign  to  the  compounds  of  this  metal. 

Rhodium. 

The  rhodium  on  which  I  experimented  formed  part  of  the 
beautiful  display  of  MM.  Desmoutis,  Chapuis  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  platinum ;  it  formed  a  simple  forged  cylinder,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  metallic  platinum.  In  the  experiment  of 
determining  its  specific  heat,  the  cylinder  was  attached  simply 
by  a  very  fine  steel  wire,  the  calorific  capacity  of  which  might  be 
neglected. 

M    .    .     .    98^*07  9Ser-07         988T07 

P 
T 
ff 

AO' 
A 


According  to  Berzelius,  the  equivalent  of  rhodium  is  652*1 ; 
the  product  of  the  equivalent  by  the  specific  heat  is  thence  35*26; 
this  number  is  a  little  less  than  those  which  have  been  found 
for  other  simple  bodies ;  but  the  difference  is  very  small,  and 
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might  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  foreign 
metal,  probably  of  iridium. 

Iridiutn. 

I  have  already  given,  in  my  first  memoir  on  the  specific  heats 
of  simple  bodies,  some  experiments  on  a  specimen  of  iridium 
which  had  been  lent  to  me  by  M.  de  Meyendorff.  I  had  found 
for  the  specific  heat  003683,  which,  multiplied  by  the  equivalent 
generally  adopted,  1233*2,  gave  45*43.  This  number  being  far 
too  high,  I  supposed  that  the  metal  was  impure. 

The  new  specimen  on  which  I  experimented  came  from  the  Ex- 
hibition of  MM.  Desmoutis,  Chapuis  and  Co. ;  it  formed  half  of 
a  disc  strongly  aggregated  by  percussion,  and  weighed  5098^*21 . 
In  the  experiment  the  metal  was  attached  by  a  fine  steel  wire. 


This  value  differs  very  little  from  that  which  I  found  for  the 
iridium  of  M.  de  Meyendorfi^  The  product  of  the  specific  heat 
by  the  atomic  weight  is  44*76,  which  is  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  variation  which  we  have  observed  in  other  simple 
bodies.  This  anomaly  may  be  explained  in  two  ways:  either 
the  metal  is  impure,  or  its  atomic  weight  is  inexact.  If  the 
metal  is  not  pure,  which  appears  probable  from  the  low  density 
which  1  found,  it  could  only  be  mixed  with  palladium,  rhodium, 
or  ruthenium ;  for  platinum  and  osmium  would  not  change  its 
specific  heat,  since  they  have  the  same  atomic  weight.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  it  is  palladium,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  latter  metal,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
mineral  used  in  the  preparation  of  iridium.  It  could  only  be 
rhodium  or  ruthenium,  whose  atomic  weights  are  only  half  that 
of  platinum ;  or  some  metal  still  unknown  which  would  be  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  It  is  desirable  that  those  chemists  who  are 
at  present  engaged  on  the  study  of  those  metals  which  accompany 
platinum,  would  be  good  enough  to  direct  their  attention  to  this 
point. 

Aluminium, 

The  aluminium  which  1  employed  in  ray  experiments  was  pre- 
pared by  M.  Deville ;  it  had  been  cast  in  the  form  of  four  ingots. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V.         1      VI. 
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Mean 0-20556. 

The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  equivalent  1 70*98, 
which  is  usually  given  to  aluminium,  is  85*15.  This  number  is 
a  little  less  than  the  analogous  products  obtained  for  other  simple 
bodies;  but  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  metal  on  which  I 
operated  was  far  from  being  pure.  In  fact,  according  to  an  ana- 
lysis which  M.Salvetat  was  good  enough  to  make  at  my  request, 
the  metal  contained, — 

Silicium 2*87 

Iron 2-40 

Copper 6-38 

Lead traces 

Aluminium  (by  difference)      .  88"35 

10000 

We  can  calculate  very  closely  the  specific  heat  of  pure  alumi- 
nium from  that  which  we  have  found  for  the  impure  metal,  and 
from  the  specific  heats  of  the  metals  which  are  mixed  with  it. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  make  a  supposition  on  the  specific  heat 
of  silicium  which  has  never  yet  been  determined.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  it  is  0*1425,  because  the  product  of  this  specific  heat 
by  the  equivalent  266*7  of  silicium  is  38.  But  this  presupposes 
that  the  formula  of  silicic  acid  is  SiO^,  which  is  far  from  being 
demonstrated.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  error  which  would  result 
from  the  falsity  of  this  assumption  would  be  of  little  importance 
for  the  object  which  at  present  occupies  us.  We  should  find 
thus  for  the  specific  heat  of  pure  aluminium  0*2181 ;  and  the 
product  of  this  number  by  the  equivalent  of  aluminium  is  37*29, 
which  is  entirely  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

Hence  the  value  which  we  have  found  for  the  specific  heat  of 

Eure  aluminium  confirms  the  formula  A1*0^  which  chemists 
ave  been  led  to  adopt  for  alumina,  from  the  isomorphism  of 
this  substance  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Since  then  I  have  succeeded  in  procuring,  purer  aluminium 
which  had  been  prepared  by  M.  Rousseau;  it  only  contained 
traces  of  silicon,  and  2  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.     Two  dcter- 
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minationd  which  I  made  of  the  specific  heat  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

M      .     .     .     .  134«r-81  1248''595 

p       ....  28^-030  28'030 

T      .     .     .     .  97°*44  9r-31 

ff      .     .     .     .  15^-51  13°-71 

A^  .     .     .     .  5°-9445  5°-6308 

A       .     .     .     .  422«"64  422K'-54 

c       ....  0-21236  0-21212 

Mean     .     .     .     0*21224. 
If  the  2  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  which  the  metal  contains  be 
taken  into  account,  the  specific  heat  of  pure  aluminium  will  be 
found  to  be  0*2143,  and  the  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the 
equivalent  is  3664. 

Cobalt. 

The  display  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthey  of  London  con- 
tained some  beautiful  samples  of  cobalt  and  nickel ;  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  them  to  make  some  new  determinations  of  their 
specific  heat.  Unfortunately  both  the  metals  contained  carbon^ 
particularly  the  nickel. 
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010696. 


The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  869 
gives  39*47.  This  specific  heat  is  probably  a  little  too  great ;  it 
is  however  identical  with  that  which  I  found  for  cobalt  in  my 
former  experiments. 

Nickel. 

In  my  previous  experiments,  I  found  for  nickel  prepared  by  the 
calcination  of  the  oxalate  in  a  closed  vessel  the  specific  heat 
0*1086.  My  new  experiments  have  given  a  slightly  different 
value ;  but  the  nickel  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  vexy  carburetted,  as 
was  easy  to  observe  on  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  869*7^ 
usually  given  to  nickel,  is  41*00.  It  is  probable  that  the  specific 
heat  of  pure  nickel  is  considerably  less,  and  that  it  does  not 
exceed  0103. 

Sodium. 

My  former  researches  on  the  calorific  capacity  of  the  binary 
compounds,  and  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  alkaline  metals, 
showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  by  2  the  atomic  weights 
which  have  hitherto  been  adopted  by  chemists*.  Direct  re- 
searches on  metallic  potassium  have  led  me  since  then  to  the 
same  conclusion  f*  It  was  of  importance  to  verify  this  result 
with  metallic  sodium,  which  is  now  procured  so  easily  in  a  great 
state  of  purity,  and  the  manipulation  of  which  docs  not  present 
so  many  difficulties  as  does  that  of  potassium.  M.  Liebig  sent 
me,  about  six  years  ago,  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium  which  he 
had  had  expressly  prepared  for  this  purpose  in  his  laboratory  at 
Giessen ;  but  my  various  occupations  have  until  now  prevented 
me  from  making  the  experiment.  I  made  determinations  on  the 
sodium  of  M.  Liebig  which  had  been  perfectly  well  kept  in  her- 
metically sealed  tubes,  and  on  sodium  recently  prepared  by  M. 
Rousseau. 

On  breaking  the  tubes  which  contained  the  sodium  of  M.  Liebig, 
I  was  able  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  metal  presented  two  very 
distinct  physical  conditions.  In  the  one,  the  sodium  was  per- 
fectly malleable,  could  be  bent  in  every  direction  without  break- 
ing, and  presented  no  trace  of  crystallization.  In  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  the  metal  was  extremely  brittle,  and  exhibited  in 
its  fracture  pentagonal  dodecahedra  of  the  most  perfect  regularity. 
These  dodecahedra  could  be  even  detached  from  the  mass  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  presented  then  most  perfect  crystals,  whose 
diameter  sometimes  exceeded  3  millimetres.  This  (ufierence  was 
owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium. 

I  cast  the  melted  sodium  under  naphtha  in  a  brass  mould, 
fig.  1.      This  mould  is  composed  of  a  cylinder,        ,,. 
abed,  slightly  conical,  on  which  is  screwed  a  hot-        "^K*  !• 
tom,  cd,  pierced  by  a  central  hole,  /.    In  this  hole 
is  fitted  a  cylinder,  also  slightly  conical.     The 
melted  substance  is  run  into  the  circular  space; 
when  it  has  solidified  on  cooling,  the  bottom,  cd,  is 
unscrewed,  the  substance  is  taken  out  as  well  as 
the  cylinder  ef,  and  the  sodium  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  bored  in  the  direction  of  its    i 
axis.      The   cylinder  of  sodium  was  wiped  dry 
immediately  on   cooling;    the  external   surface 

*  Annales  de  CMmie  et  de  Physique,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  192  et  seq, 

t  Ibid.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  266. 
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which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  air  was  cut  otf  and  the 
cyhnder  immediately  covered  with  tinfoil,  the  weight  of  which 
had  been  previously  determined.  It  could  then  be  weighed  at 
leisure,  and  the  experiment  for  determining  its  calorific  capacity 
be  arranged.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  determine  it,  at 
temperatures  below  0  degree,  in  order  to  avoid  the  anomalies 
proceeding  from  the  successive  softening  which  sodium  suffers  at 
more  elevated  temperatures. 

In  order  to  subject  the  substance  to  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  susceptible  of  an  accurate  determination,  I  used  the  appa- 
ratus represented  at  fig.  2,  which  may  serve  also  for  higher 

Fig.  2. 


temperatures.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  an  oblong  trough^ 
C  D  E  F,  resting  on  a  support  M  N.  An  inclined  tube  of 
brass  traverses  this  trough,  and  its  two  open  extremities  pro- 
ject at  the  exterior.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  this  tube  that  the 
substance  is  kept  which  has  to  be  raised  to  a  fixed  temperature. 
In  the  present  case,  the  cylinder  of  sodium,  K,  was  fixed  by  silk 
threads  which  traversed  the  two  orifices  of  the  tube  AB,  and 
were  maintained  by  the  two  caps  which  closed  them.  A  ther- 
mometer, T,  the  bulb  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  central  hole  of 
the  sodium  cylinder,  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  stopper  on  the  cap  A. 
The  trough  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  crystal- 
lized chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  constantly  agitated.  The 
temperature  gradually  descends,  but  some  time  is  necessary 
before  the  minimum  is  reached,  which  then  rests  stationary  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  calorimetiic 
experiment  is  made. 

In  the  calorimeter,  V,  a  determinate  quantity  of  naphtha 
was  placed,  which  had  been  previously  distilled  over  metallic 
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sodium.  But  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  value  in  water 
of  the  calorimeter  thus  arranged.  With  this  view^  I  made  on  the 
calorimeter  the  detertnination  of  the  calorific  capacity  of  lead 
between  the  surrounding  temperature  and  that  of  boiling  water. 
As  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is  known  within  these  limits  of  tem- 
perature^ it  was  easy  to  deduce  from  the  experiment  the  calorific 
value  in  water  of  the  calorimeter  filled  with  naphtha.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  the  experiment : — 

Weight  of  lead      .     .     .  6368^-45  636fiT-45 
Specific  heat  of  lead   .     .        08^03140  08''03140 

T 96°77  97''076 

ff 14°165  15°085 

A^ 10°1691  10°1691 

Log  A 2-2071712  2-2104166 

Mean  of  log  A  =  2-2087939. 

I  wished  to  verify  this  value  by  an  experiment  made  on  the 

same  mass  of  lead  cooled  in  the  refrigerating  mixture :  I  obtained 

hence—  p 636s'-45 

T -28«-080 

ff +  6°-31 

A^ 4^-2795 

LogA    .     .     .     .      2-1994784 
I  have  assumed  that  the  specific  heat  of  lead  between  —28 

degrees   and  \he  surrounding  temperatures  was  0*0310.      I 

foundj  in  fact, — 

Between  +15^  anfl      98°     003140 (1) 

...       -78<'  ...    +]0°     003065 (2) 

and  the  mean  0*310  may  be  admitted  as  applying  to  the  tempe- 
ratures comprised  between  —28  and  +  7  degrees. 

The  value  of  log  A  given  by  this  experiment  is  a  little  less 
than  that  furnished  by  the  two  preceding.  I  have  adopted  the 
mean  of  the  three  values,  that  is  2*2056887. 

Here  are  the  results  which  I  obtained  with  sodium : — 

Sodium  of  M.  liebig.      Sodium  of  M.  RouBseau. 

i ' 1        t ' 1 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Weight  of  sodium     58«'-918      58«'-918      568'-580     56«'-580 
Weight  of  tinfoU       2«t-162        2«'152        2«'*700       2«'-700 

T -84°-573  -30°-126  -29^-276  -21^-628 

ff 4^-7121       6°0756       7°'242        7^041 

A^  ....  4°-2787  3°-9356  8°-7913  3°-0315 
c 0*29480      0-30267      0-29205     0-29742 

Specific  heat  of  tin     .     .     0-0562. 

The  experiments  Nos.  II.  and  IV.  were  made  with  cylinders 
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of  sodium  which  had  been  used  for  the  experiments  Nos.  I.  and 
II.  To  this  end^  immediately  on  taking  the  sodium  out  of  the 
naphtha^  the  tinfoil  was  unfolded  and  riapidly  wiped  dry  with 
tissue-paper^  as  also  was  the  metal  itself,  and  the  cylinder  imme- 
diately replaced  in  the  tube  surrounded  by  the  cooling  mixture. 
The  experiments  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  are  less  precise  than  Nos.  I. 
and  II. ;  first^  because  the  metal  had  undergone  a  more  profound 
alteration  in  contact  with  the  air^  and  then  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cooling  mixture  having  begun  to  ascend,  the  thermo- 
meter at  the  moment  of  the  experiment  only  marked  a  relative 
minimum^  which  did  not  continue,  and  which  applied  less  exactly 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  metal  than  the  absolute  and  stationary 
minimum  at  which  the  determinations  Nos.  I.  and  III.  had  been 
made.  It  is  hence  better  to  take  only  the  mean  between  Nos.  I. 
and  III.^  which  would  give  for  the  specific  heat  of  metallic  sodium 
0-2934. 

The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  287*2, 
which  chemists  assign  to  this  metal,  is  84*2 ;  but  the  product 
by  143-6,  the  half  of  this  atomic  weight,  is  42-1.  This  latter 
product  alone  is  comprised  within  the  limits  which  we  have  recog- 
nized for  other  simple  bodies.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  143*6,  and  that  the  formula  of  soda 
ought  to  be  written  Na*0,  and  not  NaO. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  fusing-point  of  sodium  is  about  90^. 
I  wished  to  determine  it  with  accuracy.  I  poured  melted  sodium 
into  a  large  glass  tube,  dipped  in  the  melted  metal  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  and  observed  the  course  o£  its  cooling.  In  many 
experiments  the  thermometer  became  stationary  at  a  temperature 
which,  corrected  for  that  portion  of  the  column  which  was  not 
plunged  in  the  metal,  corresponded  precisely  to  97^*63.  The 
stationary  temperature  observed  during  the  cooling  is  therefore 
97^*63,  and  it  is  the  only  element  of  this  kind  susceptible  of  an 
accurate  determination. 

Potassium. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  new  determinations 
of  the  specific  heat  of  potassium ;  the  experiments  already  on 
record  {Arm.  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys.  3rd  series,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  266) 
are  sufficient  for  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
atomic  weight  of  this  metal.  As  potassium  undergoes  a  gradual 
softening  with  the  temperature,  its  specific  heat  experiences  a 
material  increase,  and  its  value  may  be  found  perceptibly  too 
great.  But  I  have  made  some  experiments  for  determming 
exactly  its  fusing-point,  which  treatises  of  chemistry  generally 
place  at  about  55  degrees. 

Potassium  prepared  by  M.  Rousseau  was  melted  in  a  large 
glass  tube  unaer  naphtha.     After  the  solidification  of  the  metal. 
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the  whole  of  the  naphtha  was  removed^  and  the  metal  haying 
been  again  brought  to  the  liquid  state^  the  thermometer  was 
plunged  into  it^  and  the  heat  raised  to  above  100  degrees.  The 
progress  of  the  cooling  of  the  thermometer  was  observed^  the 
tube  being  kept  in  the  surrounding  air.  In  a  former  experiment 
the  thermometer  showed  no  rest  at  any  point ;  it  descended  gra- 
dually from  100  to  20  degrees.  But  in  constructing  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  curve  of  cooling,  it  was  easy  to  observe  that  the  curve 
completely  changed  its  form  about  55  degrees;  its  ordinates 
underwent  from  this  point  a  much  less  rapid  diminution.  I 
recommenced  the  experiment,  and  agitated  the  thermometer 
slightly  with  a  view  of  overcoming  the  molecular  inertia,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  diminution  of  fluidity.  The  thermometer  de- 
scended regularly  as  far  as  the  division  325  of  its  scale,  then  it  rose 
suddenly  to  327*2,  at  which  point  it  was  steady  for  some  seconds ; 
it  then  resumed  its  downward  march,  although  more  slowly  than 
before.  The  fluidity  of  the  metal  diminished  gradually ;  it  had  a 
buttery  consistence  towards  300  divisions ;  but  it  was  only  at  280 
divisions  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  move  the  thermometer. 
The  327*2  divisions  of  the  thermometer^  corrected  for  that 
portion  of  the  column  not  immersed,  correspond  to  55^*43.  It 
might  be  concluded  from  thence,  that  the  temperature  at  which 
the  tendency  to  crystalUzation  commences  to  increase  in  liquid 
potassium  is  55"*4iB,  but  that  it  acts  with  far  too  little  energy 
to  resist  the  cooling,  and  bring  about  a  stationary  temperature, 
as  is  the  case  with  sodium,  and  generally  with  bodies  which 
solidify  suddenly.  The  foUowing  are  the  series  of  temperatures 
which  I  have  observed  :  by  taking  the  time  as  absciss,  and  the 
temperature  as  ordinate,  the  curve  maybe  graphically  represented, 
and  we  can  observe  the  influence  which  the  heat  disengaged  gra- 
dually by  the  solidification  has  had  on  the  progress  of  the  cooling. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  the  rapidity  diminished 
regularly  up  to  the  third  minute^  as  it  ought  to  do  according  to 
the  law  of  Newton^  for  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  is  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  above  the  surround- 
ing medium.  From  the  third  minute^  the  heat  disengaged  by 
solidification  commenced  to  disturb  the  law  of  cooling ;  a  remark- 
able point  is  observed  on  the  curve,  which  is  disturbed  in  its 
former  course  up  to  the  thirteenth  minute  at  which  the  observa- 
tion is  discontinued.  Hence  when  the  potassium  had  attained 
the  temperature  of  35  degrees  in  its  cooling  after  liquefaction,  it 
had  even  then  not  entirely  disengaged  its  latent  heat  of  fusion*. 

Lithium, 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  the  specific  heat  of 
lithium,  for  it  could  be  decided  thence  whether  lithium  was  to 
be  ranged  among  the  alkaline  metals  with  sodium  and  potassium, 
or  among  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  barium  and  cal- 
cium ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  formula  of  lithia  ought  to  be 
written  Li^O  or  LiO.  Bunsen  has  lately  given  a  very  convenient 
method  of  preparing  lithium  by  electrolysis.  I  tried  this  pro- 
cess, and  it  succeeded  admirably ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  prepare  with  the  chloride  of  lithium  which  I  was  able  to  pro- 
cure, a  quantity  of  metal  necessary  for  an  exact  determination  of 
its  calorific  capacity.  I  preferred  to  operate  at  first  on  chloride 
of  lithium,  with  the  intention  of  using  afterwards  the  metal  itself 
if  I  could  succeed  in  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  chloride  of  lithium  was  prepared  from  carbonate  of  lithia, 
from  the  Exposition  of  M.  Batka  of  Prague.  The  carbonate  was 
first  washed  with  cold  water,  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  treated  when  cold 
with  strong  alcohol.  The  substance  dissolved  almost  entirely. 
The  filtered  liquid  was  again  evaporated,  and  the  chloride  of 
lithium  melted  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  liquid  matter  was 
poured  into  a  small  brass  mould,  from  which  it  was  extracted  on 
cooling  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  pierced  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  As  chloride  of  lithium  is  at  least  as  deliquescent  as  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  I  folded  it  immediately  in  tinfoil  and  suspended 
it  in  the  oven  for  specific  heats.     The  calorimetric  experiment 

*  I  determined,  by  the  same  method,  the  stationaiy  temperaturea  which 
occur  during  the  crystallization  of  sulphur  and  of  iodine  after  their  fusion. 
In  these  two  bodies  the  thermometer  rests  suddenly,  and  remains  stationaiy 
for  several  minutes. 

I  found— 

For  the  temperature  of  the  crystallization  of  sulphur...  1 13^*60 
For  the  temperature  of  the  crystallization  of  iodine  ...  113*^*58 

These  two  temperatures  are  ohviously  identical. 
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was  made  by  placing  it  in  naphtha  in  the  calorimeter.    The 
results  are  as  follow : — 

Chloride  of  lithium     .  62g'-030  82g'-100 

Tin 2fiT-155  2«^-365 

T       96^-69  97°-01 

ff 12^-88  13°-79 

Aff 8°-9338  ir-6339 

I  did  not  endeavour  to  determine  directly  the  specific  heat  of 
chloride  of  lithium  from  the  quantity  of  heat  acquired  by  the  calo- 
rimeter charged  with  naphtha.  1  preferred  to  compare  it  directly 
with  that  of  chloride  of  sodium  placed  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions.  I  cast  therefore  melted  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
same  mouldy  folded  it  in  tinfoil,  and  determined  its  calorific  ca- 
pacity with  the  calorimeter  charged  with  the  same  quantity  of 
naphtha.     The  following  is  the  table  of  results : — 

Chloride  of  sodium     .  79«'-410  69«'-330 

Tin 18^-895  1«"525 

T 980-09  970-31 

ff 130-28  150-85 

Aff 80-7369  70-3532 

The  specific  heat  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  found  to  be  0-21401 
in  my  former  experiments  {Ann.  de  Chim>  et  de  Phys.  3rd  series, 
vol.  i.  p.  154).  By  introducing  this  value  into  the  two  determi- 
nations, the  elements  of  which  I  have  just  given,  we  can  calcu- 
late the  value  in  water  of  the  calorimeter  charged  with  naphtha ; 
we  find  thus, — 

According  to  experiment  No.  I.     .     .     166*03 

II.     .     .     166-44 


•••  ••• 


Mean     ....     166-24 

The  two  experiments  on  chloride  of  lithium,  calculated  with 
this  element,  give  for  the  specific  heat  of  this  body, — 

According  to  experiment  No.  I.     .     .     0*28096 

II.     .     .     0-28331 

Mean     ....    0-28213 

The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  524*90, 
usually  attributed  to  chloride  of  lithium,  is  148-09.  Now  we 
have  found  for  this  product,  with  the  chlorides  R*  CI*, — 

Chloride  of  potassium     ....     161*19 
Chloride  of  sodium 15697 

The  number  obtained  for  chloride  of  lithium  is  obviously  less ; 
but  the  difference  is  in  that  sense  in  which  it  might  be  presup- 
posed ;  for  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  for  bodies  of  the  same 
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chemical  composition,  the  product  of  the  gpeafic  heat  by  the  atomic 
weight  is  the  lower  the  less  the  atomic  weight  is. 

Besides,  for  the  chlorides  of  the  formula  R  CIS  this  product  is — 
For  chloride  of  calcium     .     .     •     1 14*72 
For  chloride  of  barium      .     .     .     116*44 

I  think  it  may  be  thence  concluded,  that  the  formula  of 
chloride  of  lithium  is  R^Cl^;  and  that  lithium  ought  to  be 
ranged  among  the  alkaline  metals,  and  not  among  the  alkaline 
earths.  Nevertheless,  as  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the 
atomic  weight  is  decidedly  less  for  chloride  of  lithium  than  for 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  confirm  this  conclusion  hj  a  determination  of  the  specific  heat 
of  the  isolated  metal ;  this  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  if  I  succeed  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it. 

Tellurium. 

I  made  formerly  some  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of 
tellurium,  by  uniting  the  various  specimens  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  collections,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  dealers  in 
chemical  products  in  Paris.  I  found  thus  the  number  0*05155, 
which,  multiplied  by  806*5,  the  equivalent  of  the  body,  gives  the 
number  41*57.  This  product  is  a  little  more  than  that  generally 
found  for  simple  bodies,  the  purity  of  which  is  not  open  to 
suspicion. 

The  Austrian  display  presented  beautiful  specimens  of  tellu- 
rium, which  had  been  prepared  at  the  Mint  of  Vienna  by  M. 
Alexander  Lowe.  I  did  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  escape  of 
making  new  experiments  on  a  product  which  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  purer  than  that  with  which  my  previous  experiments  had 
been  made.  A  notice  published  by  M.  Lowe  indicates  the  mode 
of  preparation  which  he  had  followed.  Here  is  a  brief  abstract 
of  it : — 

The  mineral  is  the  auriplumbiferous  tellurium  of  0£fenbanya 
in  Transylvania,  which  contains  on  an  average  in  100  parts, — 
8  parts  of  gold,  5  of  tellurium,  30  of  lead  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phuret,  and  a  quartzose  gangue.  This  mineral,  reduced  to  the 
state  of  coarse  powder,  was  treated  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
to  dissolve  the  carbonates,  then  attacked  in  a  leaden  vessel  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  converted  the  galena  into  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  lead,  and  dissolved  the  tellurium  as  sulphate 
of  oxide  of  tellurium.  The  liquid,  clarified  by  having  been  allowed 
to  stand,  was  transferred  into  another  leaden  vessel  containing 
water,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  oxide  of  tellurium. 

The  tellurium  may  be  separated  from  this  solution  by  means 
of  metallic  zinc ;  but  it  is  then  very  impure,  because  it  is  depo- 
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sited  along  with  all  the  metals  precipitable  by  txnc,  and  mixed 
besides  with  those  which  the  zinc  itself  contams.  It  is  better 
to  effect  this  precipitation  by  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  the  pulveru* 
lent  tellurium  is  then  melted  in  a  crucible  to  a  regulus. 

In  order  to  obtain  chemically  pure  tellurium^  it  is  necessary 
to  distil  the  tellurium  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  then  melted  in  a  crucible.  Tellurium  forms 
thus  a  r^^us  of  a  metallic  lustre^  which  is  the  whiter  the  purer 
it  is^  and  presents  on  its  surface  crystalUne  ramifications  in 
the  shape  of  fern  leaves,  like  those  exhibited  by  antimony.  Its 
specific  gravity,  according  to  M.  Lowe,  is  6*18. 

I  made  experiments,  first  on  tellurium  simply  precipitated  by 
sulphurous  acid,  and  then  on  that  distilled  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Tellurium  not  distilled. 

1678'-34        167K'-34        1678"34 

dr'^'^T  98°-21  98°17 

20^00  21°-48  22°-27 

l°-5988         l°-5680         1^-5505 

4228'-54        4228'-54        422«'-54 

005205  0-05160        005158 


M 
T 

A 


1678'-84 

98°-06 

20°-66 

l''-5752 

422«'-54 

0-05136 


Mean  0*05160  (which  is  identical  with  that  which  I  found  in 
my  former  experiments). 

The  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  806*5 
is  41-65. 

Distilled  Tellurium. 


M     .    . 

.     .     148«'15 

148«'-15 

T 

.     .     .      98°-28 

98°-38 

ff 

.     .     .       17°-88 

18<'-92 

A^    .    . 

.     .         1°'8384 

1°-3191 

A 

.     .     .     4S2«"54 

422K"54 

.     .      004748 

0-04727 

Mean 


0-04737. 


The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  is  38*20. 

The  latter  result  ought  to  be  received ;  we  see  that  it  is  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  variation  observed  in  very  pure  simple 
bodies. 

Selenium. 

I  formerly  determined  the  specific  heat  of  selenium  by  uniting 
the  specimens  which  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  various  col- 
lections in  Paris.  The  substance  was  in  the  form  of  small  pen- 
cils, or  of  medallions  of  Berzelius.  I  found  for  this  specific  heat 
the  number  0-08871,  which,  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight 
491,  gives  the  product  41-097. 

The  exhibition  of  M.  Batka  of  Prague  contained  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  selenium.  I  seized  on  this  opportunity  to  make  some 
new  experiments^  which  have  led  me  to  observe  many  carious 
properties  of  this  body.  This  selenium  is  not  quite  pure,  it  con- 
tains about  2  per  cent,  of  tellurium ;  but  this  quantity  is  fact  too 
small  to  modify  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  M.  Saly^tat 
obtained  from  an  analysis  the  following  results : — 

Tellurium 2*25 

Sulphur traces 

Selenium  (from  the  difference) .  97*75 

10000 

BerzeliuB  thus  describes  the  physical  properties  of  selenium 
(second  edition  of  the  French  translation^  vol.  ii.  p.  189) : — 
''  When  selenium  cools  after  having  been  distilled^  it  assumes  a 
mirror-like  surface^  of  a  deep  colour,  verging  towards  a  reddish- 
brown,  and  having  a  metalUc  lustre  rather  like  polished  hsema- 
tite.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal,  vitreous,  having  a  leaden-gray 
colour  and  a  metallic  lustre.  When  allowed  to  cool  slowly  after 
having  been  melted,  its  surface  becomes  unequally  granular,  of 
a  leaden-gray,  and  ceases  to  reflect.  It  has  a  fine-grained  firac- 
ture,  is  rough,  and  the  mass  is  extremely  Uke  a  fragment  of 
metallic  cobalt.  Fusion,  followed  by  a  sudden  cooling,  destroys 
this  appearance,  and  gives  to  selenium  the  characters  which  I 

described  at  first When  selenium  is  reduced  to  powder^  it 

becomes  of  a  deep  red,  but  has  a  strong  tendency  to  collect 
together  at  various  points  :  the  friction  of  the  pestle  imparts  to 
it  a  poUsh,  and  turns  it  gray,  as  is  the  case  when  bismuth  and 
antimony  are  powdered.  In  thin  plates  selenium  is  transparent, 
and  has  a  deep  ruby-red  colour.  It  is  softened  by  heat,  becomes 
semifluid  at  100  degrees,  and  fuses  completely  a  few  degrees 
above.  In  cooling,  it  remains  for  some  time  soft,  and  may  then, 
like  seaUng-wax,  be  drawn  into  slender  and  very  flexible  threads, 
which,  when  flattened  slightly,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them 
soft,  show  better  than  any  other  form  the  transparency  of  sele- 
nium. In  reflected  light  these  threads  are  gray,  and  have  a 
metallic  lustre ;  viewed  by  daylight  they  are  transparent,  and  of 

a  ruby-red I  found  its  specific  weight  to  vary  between 

4*30  and  4'32.  A  slow  cooling  and  a  grained  fracture  have  no 
influence  on  its  density .^^ 

According  to  M.  Sacc  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8rd  series, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  120),  selenium  softens  at  200,  and  melts  completely 
at  250  degrees.  When  cooled,  it  commences  to  become  viscous 
at  150  degrees ;  at  200  degrees  it  ceases  to  adhere  to  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer;  at  155  degrees  it  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  solidifies  completely  at  150  degrees;  from  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  its  melting-point  is  200  degrees,  and  that 
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at  which  it  solidifies  150  degrees.  Nevertheless  as  this  last  can- 
not be  fixed  with  precision »  because  selenium  remains  along  time 
pasty^  we  must  bdieve  that  the  point  of  solidification  of  selenium  - 
18  at  200  degrees,  like  its  melting-point,  and  that  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  moment  at  which  melted  selenium  ceases  to  adhere 
to  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  which  is  plunged  in  it. 

The  characters  which  these  two  chemists  assign  to  selenium 
are  not  very  precise.  Experiments  which  I  have  made  on  a  mass 
of  selenium  weighing  250  grms.  have  allowed  me  to  fix  them 
better*. 

Selenium  exists,  in  fact,  in  two  isomeric  modifications ;  the 
vitreous  modification  and  the  metallic  modification.  In  these  two 
states  selenium  presents  very  distinct  physical  properties ;  and 
the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  attended  by  very  curious 
phsenomena,  the  production  of  which  is  not  difficult. 

When  selenium  melts  to  a  state  of  perfect  Uquidity,  and  is  cast 
in  a  small  trench-shaped  mould  formed  of  thin  sheet  brass,  or  in 
a  glass  tube,  it  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass  with  a  bril- 
liant surface,  the  fracture  of  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  black 
glass  or  of  obsidian,  and  which  has  by  no  means  a  metallic  aspect. 
This  vitreous  mass  presents,  when  transparent,  the  colour  of 
ruby-red  in  very  fine  splinters.  Its  dust  remains  gray  under  the 
pestle,  and  the  red  colour  is  not  developed  even  by  rubbing  the 
pestle  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  have  always  obtained  selenium  in 
this  vitreous  state,  when,  after  having  been  melted,  I  have  even 
allowed  it  to  cool  slowly. 

But  if  selenium  be  so  heated  that  its  temperature  rises  very 
slowly,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  thermometer  indicates  96  to 
97  degrees,  the  temperature  rises  suddenly  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  exceeds  200  to  280  degrees.  If  the  sub- 
stance is  then  examined,  it  is  seen  that  its  physical  condition  has 
been  completely  changed.  Its  surface  presents  a  bluish-gray 
colour,  and  it  has  a  fresh  metallic  lustre.  Its  fracture,  instead 
of  being  vitreous,  is  in  very  fine  metallic  grains,  quite  resembling 
that  of  gray  cast  iron.  Under  the  hammer  the  mass  flattens 
perceptibly  before  breaking,  and  the  fracture  has  then  very  de- 
cided metallic  lustre.     The  file  likewise  produces  surfaces  having 

*  At  the  time  of  publishing  this  memoir,  I  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
researches  than  those  I  have  named.  Since  then  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  memoir,  read  by  M.  Mitschertich  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Berlin  in  June  1855 ;  that  is  at  the  time  at  which  I  was  engaged  on  these 
experiments.  A  translation  of  this  memoir  is  printed  in  the  Annates  de 
Cmmie  et  de  Physique  for  March  1856.  It  wiQ  be  seen  there,  that  M.  Bit- 
torf  had  observed  before  me,  that  selenium  disengages  heat  at  the  moment 
of  its  molecular  transformation ;  but  the  quantity  of  heat  which  he  has 
given  is  far  less  than  that  which  I  have  found  in  mv  ex|>eriments.  Not- 
unthstanding  this,  I  have  thought  better  to  preserve  the  original  text,  which 
gives  my  experiments  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 
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a  metallic  poliah.     In  shorty  selenium  exhibits,  in  this  modifica- 
tion, the  metallic  character  as  decidedly  as  tellurium. 

Vitreous  selenium  may  be  maintained  many  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90  degrees  without  undergoing  the  isomeric  modification. 
Metallic  selenium  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  vitreous 
selenium.  This  fact  is  easy  of  demonstration  when  the  specific 
heat  is  determined;  with  vitreous  selenium,  the  time  required 
before  the  thermometer  of  the  calorimeter  attains  its  maximum 
temperature  is  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  with  metallic  selenium. 
Some  selenium,  melted  at  a  temperature  of  800  degrees,  was 
thrown  into  very  cold  water ;  it  solidified  in  large  intertwined 
threads,  having  a  very  hard  and  vitreous  fracture.  The  substance 
exhibited  the  same  aspect  as  when  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air  after 
fusion. 

Vitreous  selenium  does  not  lose  its  characteristic  properties  by 
being  pulverized.  I  placed  selenium,  recently  powdered,  in  a 
glass  tube,  in  the  axis  of  which  was  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
and  arranged  the  tube  in  the  oven  for  specific  heats  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees.  When  the  thermometer  had  reached 
97  degrees,  it  mounted  suddenly  and  with  great  rapidity  until  it 
reached  160  degrees.  The  substance  had  changed  its  aspect :  it 
had  agglomerated,  and  had  assumed  the  metallic  appearance. 

Selenium,  precipitated  in  the  state  of  red  powder  from  its 
solutions,  belongs  to  the  vitreous  modification.  To  assure  my- 
self of  this,  I  dissolved  50  grms.  of  selenium  in  nitric  acid;  then 
after  having  evaporated  it  to  dryness  and  redissolved  it  in  water, 
I  precipitated  the  selenium  by  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
precipitate,  quickly  washed  with  water,  was  dried  in  vacuo.  The 
pulverulent  selenium  was  heaped  up  in  a  glass  tube  round  the 
Dulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  tube  placed  in  the  oven  heated 
to  100  degrees.  At  about  94  degrees  the  thermometer  assumed 
a  very  rapid  upward  march  till  it  reached  150  degrees.  The  sub- 
stance was  aggregated  together  in  several  metallic  gray  masses, 
and  had  separate  from  the  thermometer.  In  consequence  (^ 
the  latter  circumstance,  the  thermometer  had  not  reached  a 
higher  point. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  which  I  made  on  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  metallic  selenium : — 

M     .     .     112«'-20        112«'-20        200«"90        200«'-90 
T      .     .      98°'1S  98°-88  96°08  97^-69 

ff     .     .      21°-25  28°-88  20°14  18°-49 

^ff  .     .        1^-9454         l°-8952         3°-4289         8°-2648 
A     .     .    4228"54        422«'-54        422«'-54        422»'-54 
c      .     .      007517        007563        07675  07709 

Mean   ....    0-07616. 
The  atomic  weight  of  selenium  is  49 J .     The  product  of  the 
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mean  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  is  87*89.  This  product 
is  comprised  within  the  limits  which  we  have  found  for  other 
simple  bodies. 

To  determine  the  specific  heat  of  vitreous  selenium^  I  could 
not  use  the  ordinary  apparatus^  because  the  substance  undergoes 
its  isomeric  transformation  at  93  degrees.  I  used  the  apparatus 
represented  by  fig.  2,  the  trough  being  filled  with  hot  water. 
The  water  of  this  trough  was  kept  stationary  by  means  of  a  gas 
lamp ;  it  was  constantly  agitated  by  means  of  the  palette  agi- 
tator m  np  q. 

Selenium  recently  melted  was  cast  in  the  small  brass  vessel, 
fig.  1 ;  this  vessel  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  A  B, 
where  it  was  maintainea  by  the  help  of  two  silk  threads  attached 
to  the  upper  and  lower  base  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  move  it 
readily  in  lowering  the  thermometer. 

Weight  of  selenium      .     ISS^'-S  ISS^'-B 

Weight  of  brass  vessel .       BIb'-Z  81«'-2 

T 87^-286  77^-338      ' 

ff 19**-49  17°-93 

M 4«-4383  8°-7614 

A 422°»54  422°-54 

c 0-1036  0-1026 

Mean  ....  0-1031. 
The  specific  heat  which  we  have  thus  found  for  vitreous  sele- 
nium is  much  greater  than  that  which  we  have  obtained  for 
metallic  selenium,  which  only  amounts  to  0*07616.  But  this 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  vitreous  selenium  is  much  more 
easily  softened  by  heat  than  metallic  selenium,  and  that  at  the 
temperature  of  80  or  90  degrees  it  already  contains  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  latent  heat  of  fusion. 

In  order  to  decide  if  selenium  possesses  difierent  specific  heats 
in  its  two  isomeric  states,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  them  at 
very  low  temperatures,  at  which  neither  of  the  two  varieties  of  sele- 
nium undergoes  a  perceptible  softening  during  the  period  of  the 
temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  selenium  was 
previously  melted  in  the  ordinary  mould ;  it  was  then  in  the  form 
of  a  large  cylinder,  having  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  an  aperture 
in  which  was  placed  the  bulb  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  em- 
ployed to  indicate  the  temperature.  The  cylinder  attached  to  its 
two  silk  threads  was  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  A  B,  fig.  2 ; 
and  the  vessel  C  D  E  F  was  filled  with  a  cooling  miicture  formed 
of  ice  and  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium,  which  was  continually 
agitated.  The  cooling  of  the  thermometer  was  followed  till  it 
reached  its  minimum,  at  which  it  usually  remained  ten  minutes. 
At  this  moment  the  calorimetric  experiment  was  made.  The 
following  are  the  results  obtained  with  vitreous  selenium  and  with 
metallic  selenium : — 
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Vitreous  aelenium. 

UeUlBc  wleiiiam. 

p   .   . 

209«'-615 

209«'-615 

209«'-57        209«'-57 

T    .     . 

-27°-408 

-20°-516 

-20^-270      -15°-852 

9    . 

8°-441 

6°-99 

7°-019           6°-774 

Aff 

1°'8254 

l°-0202 

0°-9911         OP-8496 

A    . 

.    422«'-54 

422»"54 

422«"54        422«'-54 

e     .     . 

007461 

0-7476 

007328         0-07570 

Means     .     .    0-07468. 

007446. 

Hence  at  low  temperatures  the  two  isomeric  modifications  of 
selenium  have  exactly  the  same  calorific  capacity.  This  result 
is  similar  to  that  which  I  obtained  with  the  two  isomeric  modi- 
fications of  phosphorus^  ordinary  phosphorus^  and  red  phos- 
phorus. In  two  such  different  conditions^  phosphorus  showed 
calorific  capacities  which  were  evidently  equal  {Ann.  de  Cfdm,  et 
de  Phys.  3rd  series^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  129). 

Vitreous  arsenious  acid  and  opake  arsenious  acid  also  exhibit 
no  difference  in  their  specific  heats.  It  is  nevertheless  remark- 
able that  the  enormous  disengagement  of  heat  which  is  mani- 
fested at  the  moment  at  which  vitreous  selenium  is  transformed 
into  metallic  selenium^  should  not  produce  any  change  in  the 
calorific  capacity  of  this  body. 

Selenium  presents  no  fixed  point  of  fusion  or  of  solidification ; 
when  heated^  it  softens  graduidly^  and  only  becomes  completely 
liquid  at  a  temperature  above  250  degrees.  Every  one  knows 
that  in  its  viscous  state  it  may  be  drawn  out  in  very  fine  threads. 
I  melted  a  great  mass  of  selenium  in  a  large  glass  tube^  and  kept 
in  the  middle  of  the  Uquid  a  mercurial  thermometer^  and  followed 
from  minute  to  minute  the  cooling  of  the  thermometer.  From 
260  to  40  degrees  the  decrease  of  the  thermometer  was  perfectly 
regular;  at  no  point  was  there  remarked  one  of  those  intervals 
of  delay^  more  or  less  prolonged^  which  are  alwavs  observed  at 
the  moment  of  a  change  of  condition  in  bodies  which  pass  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

I  give  here  the  series  of  temperatures  observed  from  minute 
to  minute : — 


0     . 

.    201-2 

1   . 

,     .     185-7 

2     . 

,     .     172-85 

8     . 

.     162-5 

4     . 

.     .     153-2 

5     . 

.     144-7 

6     .     , 

.     .     137-45 

7     .     . 

.     130-9 

8     . 

.     124-5 

15-5 
13-35 
9-85 
9-3 
8-5 
7-25 
6-55 
6-4 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


118-7 

113-3 

108-0 

103-4 

98-5 

94-25 

90-25 

86-4 

83-0 


1-8 

5-4 

5-8 

4-6 

4-9 

4-25 

4-0 

3-85 

3-4 
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In  a  second  experiment^  in  order  to  render  the  cooling  slower^ 
I  arranged  the  tube  containing  the  melted  Beleniom  in  the  oven 
heated  to  100  degrees.     We  have  thus — 


6  . 

.  .  241-6 

1  . 

.  .  229-8 

2  . 

.  .  219-3 

S  . 

.  .  210-2 

4  . 

.  .  201-7 

6  . 

.  .  194-4 

6  . 

.  .  187-6 

7  . 

.  .  181-6 

8  . 

.  .  175-95 

9  . 

.  .  170-9 

10  . 

.  .  166-4 

11  . 

.  .  162-4 

12  . 

.  .  158-8 

13  .  . 

.  .  155-6 

14  . 

.  152-9 

15  .  . 

.  150-4 

16  . 

.  148-1 

17  . 

,  146-8 

18  .  . 

.  144-7 

19  . 

.  143-25 

20  .  . 

.  14&'0 

21  .  . 

.     140-75 

22  .  , 

.  189-65 

23  .  . 

.  138-75 

24  .  . 

.  137-85 

25  .  . 

.  1370 

26  .  . 

.  186-25 

27  .  . 

.  135-5 

28  .  . 

.  134-7 

lf-8 

29  .  .  . 

10-5 

30  . 

91 

85  . 

8-5 

40  . 

7-8 

45  . 

6-8 

50  . 

6-0 

55  . 

6-65 

60  . 

5-05 

65  . 

4-5 

70  . 

4-0 

75  . 

8-6 

80  . 

8-2 

85  . 

2-7 

90  . 

2-5 

95  . 

2-8 

100  . 

1-8 

106  . 

1-6 

110  .  . 

1-45 

115  . 

1-25 

120  .  . 

1-25 

125  .  . 

1-10 

130  .  . 

0-90 

185  .  . 

0-90 

140  .  . 

0-85 

146  .  . 

0-75 

150  .  . 

0-75 

156  .  . 

0-80 

160  .  . 
166  .  . 

133-9 

133-2 

129-2 

125-35 

121-9 

119-1 

116-8 

115-0 

113-40 

112-80 

112-60 

113-0  tJ;.^ 


0-80 
0-70 
0-80 
0-77 
0-69 
0-60 
0-46 
0-36 
0-32 
0-12 
0-04 
0-00 


114-05 
115-9 


+0-21 
+  0-37 

120-76 1:2.JJ 

118-9  -^^ 

116-0 

113-35 

111-26 

109-65 

108-45 


107-55 

106-8 

106-3 

105-7 

1051 


0-58. 

0-53 

0-42 

0-32 

0-24 

018 

016 

0-10 

0-12 

0-12 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  cooling  proceeded  almost  regu- 
larly until  the  55th  minnte,  when  the  thermometer  indicated 
11&''8;  the  rapidity  of  the  cooling  diminished  then  in  an  ano- 
malous manner  till  the  75th.  From  the  75th  to  the  80th  the 
thermometer  remained  almost  stationary;  it  then  entered  on  an 
upward  march  until  the  110th  minute,  where  it  showed  121°*8,  a 
temperature  almost  9  degrees  higher  than  that  which  was  indi- 
cated at  the  80th.  It  then  assumed  anew  an  evidently  regular 
descending  march. 

Thus  the  only  anomaly  remarked  during  the  cooling  took  place 
at  about  120  degrees;  and  the  inverse  march  which  the  thermo- 
meter takes,  proves  that  the  solidification  then  makes  npii  pro- 
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gress^  or  that  a  molecular  movement  is  effected  which  disengages 
a  considerable  quantity  of  heat.  But  this  is  not  the  movement 
which  transforms  vitreous  selenium  into  metallic  selenium ;  for 
the  mass  of  selenium  taken  out  of  the  oven  after  the  165th 
minute  still  preserved  its  vitreous  aspect  in  the  fracture,  even 
when  quite  cool. 

Experiments  on  the  Heat  dieengaged  by  Selenium  at  the  moment 
of  its  isomeric  transformation. 

I  wished  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  selenium  disengages  in  undergoing  its  isomeric  trans- 
formation in  the  oven  heated  to  100  degrees.  To  this  end,  I  melted 
the  selenium  in  the  mould  represented  in  fig.  1,  only  replacing  the 
cylinder  a6  by  a  very  fine  brass  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The 
mould  thus  filled  with  selenium  was  suspended,  when  cool,  in 
the  oven  heated  to  100  degrees,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  of 
the  oven  being  adjusted  in  the  central  tubulure.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  thermometer  from  being  too  much  cooled  by  the  current 
of  air  which  must  necessarily  be  established  through  this  tubulure 
at  the  moment  at  which  selenium  disengages  heat,  a  lute  of 
bread  paste  was  spread  on  the  inferior  orifice.  The  following  is 
the  succession  of  temperatures  observed : — 

4*68 

9-8 
23-9 


y  58-0 


6  .  . 

.  72-83 

10  .  . 

.  79-45 

20  .  . 

.  84-35 

80  .  . 

.  88-15 

85  . 

.  89-8 

40  . 

.  91-3 

45  .  . 

.  92-85 

50  . 

.  94-6 

55  . 

.  96-5 

56  . 

.  96-95 

57  . 

.  97-5 

58  . 

.  980 

59  . 

.  .  98-65 

60  . 

.  .  99-8 

61  . 

.  .  100-05 

62  . 

.  .  100-8 

63  . 

.  .  101-7 

64  . 

.  .  102-9 

65  . 

.  .  104-1 

66  . 

.  .  105-7 

67  . 

.  .  107-8 

68  . 

.  .  110-67 

0-66 

64    .     . 

.  115-8 

0-49 

70  .  . 

.  124-6 

0-38 

71  .  . 

.  148-5' 

0-38 

71i  .  . 
71i  .  . 

.  161-4 

0-30 

.  177-2 

0-30 

71|  . 

.  .  193-0 

0-35 

72  . 

.  201-5" 

0-38 

72^  . 

.  .  210-1 

0-46 

72j  . 
72|  . 

.  212-5 

0-55 

.  .  213-3 

0-50 

78  . 

.  .  214-0: 

0-65 

78,  . 

.  214-2 

0-65 

73i  . 

.  214-2 

0-75 

78|  . 

.  .  214-1 

0-75 

74  . 

.  .  213-9 

0-90 

75  . 

.  .  2120 

1-20 

76  . 

.  .  2080 

1-20 

77    . 

.  .  200-8 

1-60 

78  . 

.  .  192-6 

210 

79  . 

.  .  185-2 

2-87 

80  . 

.  .  179-1 

81  . 

.  .  173-4 

18-5 


O 

-O-l 


-1-9 
-4-0 
7-2 
8-2 
7-4 
61 
5-7 
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8^  .  . 

.  168-6 

88  .  . 

.  164-5 

84  .  . 

.  160-5 

85  . 

.  .  157-0 

86  , 

.  .  153-25 

87  . 

.  .  150-6 

88  . 

.  .  147-7 

89  . 

.  .  145-1 

90  . 

.  .  142-6 

91  . 

.  .  140-1 

92  . 

.  .  187-9 

4-8 

9JI  .  . 

.  135-8 

41 

•  94  .  . 

.  133-8 

4-0 

95  .  . 

.  131-9 

3-5 

96  .  . 

.  130-2 

3-75 

97  .  . 

.  128-25 

2-65 

98  .  . 

.  1270 

2-9 

99  .  . 

.  .  125-6 

2-6 

100  . 

.  .  124-2 

2-5 

105  . 

.  .  118-35 

2-5 

110  . 

.  .  113-95 

2-2 

115  . 

,  .  110-6 

120  . 

.  .  1080 

o 
21 

20 

1-9 

1-7 

1-95 

1-25 

1-4 

1-4 

117 

0-88 

0-67 

0-62 


It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  up  to  93  degrees  the  ther- 
mometer rose  constantly  with  a  decreasing  rapidity^  as  ought  to 
be  the  case^  for  it  was  thus  approximating  to  the  surrounding 
temperature^  which  was  100  degrees;  but  from  94  degrees  the 
ascending  march  of  the  thermometer  was  accelerated^  at  first 
feebly,  but  afterwards  with  rapiditjr.  At  the  61st  minute  the 
thermometer  exceeded  the  surrounding  medium.  From  the  71st 
to  the  72nd  minute  it  increased  53  degrees ;  its  ascending  march 
was  then  somewhat  slower^  and  it  was  at  the  73rd  minute  that 
it  reached  its  maximum  of  214  degrees.  From  thence  the 
thermometer  assumed  a  descending  march^  which  was  at  first 
accelerated  up  to  the  78th  minute,  because  the  substance  still 
emitted  heat  which  partially  compensated  for  the  efiect  of  the 
cooling  causes :  at  last  the  rapidity  of  the  cooling  abated,  the 
excess  of  temperature  becoming  less  and  less.  It  is  besides 
evident  that  this  superelevation  of  temperature  of  more  than 
114  degrees,  is  far  less  than  that  which  would  have  taken  place 
if  the  disengagement  of  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  molecular 
transformation,  instead  of  being  successive,  had  been  instan- 
taneous, and  if  the  substance  had  not  been  obliged  to  divide  its 
heat  with  foreign  bodies,  and  to  lose  it  by  radiation. 

Thus  in  the  experiment  before  us,  the  weight  of  selenium  is 
200  grammes.  Assuming  that  its  specific  heat  is  0*0769,  as  we 
have  found  it  between  15  and  90  degrees,  this  selenium  corre- 
sponds, in  its  calorific  capacity,  to  15f^*42  of  water.  The  brass 
vessel  which  contains  it  weighs  81^*"  15,  and  corresponds  to  7^*70 
of  water.  We  may  assume  that  this  case  is  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  the  selenium  which  it  contains.  In  this  case  if  x 
represents  the  temperature  to  which  selenium  would  have  been 
raised  had  it  been  alone,  we  should  have 

15-42. ^=(15-42-1- 7-70)  .114,  whence  a?  =  170^-9. 

Thus  the  temperature  would  have  been  raised  171  degrees  if  the 
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seleniam  had  been  alone;  and  we  still  neglect  the  heat  which 
our  complex  system  has  lost  by  radiation  in  the  oven  from  the 
61st  minute^  at  which  it  began  to  exceed  the  temperature  of  the 
oven^  to  the  78rd  minute^  at  which  it  reached  its  maximum  tem- 
perature. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  at  the  moment  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  its  maximum  temperature^  the  molecular 
ti^nsformation  is  complete^  and  that  the  calorific  source  ceases 
to  act ;  for  from  the  78rd  to  the  78th  minute  the  rapidity  of  the 
cooling  increased^  which  proves  that  a  disengagement  of  heat 
constantly  decreasing  was  opposed  to  (he  normal  cooling  of  the 
system.  If  we  assume  that  the  heating  cause  had  ceased  at  the 
78th  minute^  and  that  from  this  time  the  cooling  took  place 
proportionally  to  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  system 
above  the  surrounding  medium^  we  could  then  calculate  approz- 
imatively  the  temperature  which  the  system  has  lost  by  radiation 
from  the  61st  minute  to  the  78rd«  The  loss  of  temperature 
during  each  minute  from  the  72nd  to  the  78th  would  have  been 
at  least  8^*2  if  the  body  b&d  not  disengaged  any  beat.  But  the 
variation  of  temperature  was — 

From  72  to  78  +  185 

78  to  74  -    01 

74  to  75  -    1-9 

75  to  76  -    40 

76  to  77  -    7-2 

77  to  78  -    8-2 

Comparing  these  coolings  with  that  of  8^*2^  which  would  have 
been  the  normal  oooUng,  we  see  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
disengaged — 

From  72'  to  73'  a  quantitv  of  heat  which  would  have  raised 

the  thermometer^  if  it  had  not  been  compensated  for  by  ^ 

the  cooling 8*2 

From  73'  to  74'  a  quantity  which  would  have  raised  the 

thermometer  to 8*1 

.     .  6-8 

.     .  4-2 

.     .  10 

.     .  0-0 


From  74'  to  75'  „  „ 

From  75'  to  76^  „  „ 

From  76^  to  77^  „  „ 

From  77'  to  78^  „  „ 

Number  of  degrees  by  which  the  temperature  would  have 
been  increased  up  to  the  78th  minute,  if  there  had  been 

no  cooling  by  radiation 27*8 

We  may  now  assume,  supposing  that  the  loss  of  heat  by 

radiation  was,  during  the  ascending  period  of  the  thermometer^ 

equal  to  that  observed  during  the  descending  period,  for  equal 
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excesses  of  temperatuFe  of  the  system  above  the  suROimding 
medium :-»  Mean 

tempentuze.    Cooling. 


a  71  to  75!     .     .     . 

175-5 

O 

5-7 

70  to  71     .     .     . 

136-6 

2-1 

69  to  70    .     .     . 

1200 

10 

68  to  69    .     .     . 

118-0 

0-7 

67  to  68     .     .     . 

109-2 

0-5 

66  to  67     .     . 

.     106-8 

0-34i 

65  to  66     .     . 

105-0 

0-25 

64  to  66     .     . 

.     103-6 

0-17 

63  to  64     .     . 

.     102-8 

012 

62  to  68     .     . 

.     101-3 

0O7 

-  61  to  62     .     . 

.     100-5 

0-02J 

M*) 


10-97 

Thus  the  system  would  have  lost  by  radiation^  during  the 
ascending  penod  of  the  thermometer,  10^'97.  By  these  two 
causes,  the  total  elevation  of  the  thermometer  was  too  little  by 
27°-8  +  l(f'97,  or  by  88°-77. 

Hence,  if  the  losses  by  radiation  had  not  existed,  the  ther- 
mometer would  have  been  raised  to  214+38*77,  that  is  to  258 
degrees ;  and  if  the  selenium  had  not  been  enclosed  in  an  en- 
velope of  brass,  which  divided  with  it  the  heat  emitted,  the 
elevation  of  temperature  experienced  above  100  degrees  would 
have  been  x,  given  by  the  formula 

15-42a?= 28-12  .  158,  whence  ^«229^ 
According  to  this  calculation,  which  is  only  approximative,  the 
temperature  of  dry  selenium  would  have  been  raised  from  98  to 
829  degrees  in  consequence  of  the  molecular  transformation,  if 
all  the  heat  disengaged  had  been  effective. 

I  sought  to  determine,  in  another  manner,  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  selenium  disengages  during  its  molecular  transform- 
ation, and  made  the  following  experiment : — 

The  small  vessel  of  brass  containing  the  selenium  recently 
melted  was  placed  in  the  oven  for  specific  heats,  exactly  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment.  When  the  thermometer  of  the  oven 
began  to  rise  above  100  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  molecular 
transformation,  the  calorimeter  for  specific  heats  was  arranged, 
and  at  the  moment  at  which  the  thermometer  of  the  oven  c^- 
bited  the  maximum,  the  small  vessel  was  rapidly  lowered  into 

*  Ab  the  cooling  was  not  observed  in  the  second  period  under  108  de- 
greesy  the  last  partial  coolings  were  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula 
AB^z.A6  ;  6  representing  the  excess  of  the  temperature  above  100  degrees. 
The  constant  was  calcukted  according  to  the  oDservation  (69  to  70),  that  is, 
1*00  was  assumed  to  be  equal  to  A  20,  whence  A=tV' 
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the  calorimeter.     In  this  manner  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
could  be  determined  which  the  system  possessed  at  the  moment 
at  which  the  thermometer  of  the  oven  indicated  its  maximum. 
The  following  are  the  data  of  the  calorimetrie  experiment : — 

Weight  of  selenium 200«'-45 

Weight  of  brass  vessel SI*'*  15         Value  in 

Maximum  reached  by  the  thermo-  water  7'''62. 

meter  of  the  oven 200°'5 

Final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  24^*65 
Elevation  of  temperature  after  cor- 
rection      Q^'llS 

A 422«'-54 

The  quantity  of  heat  acquired  by  the  calorimeter,  and  which  is 
equal  to  that  which  the  system  gave  up  in  setting  itself  in  equi- 
librium with  it,  that  is,  in  decreasing  to  24^*65,  is 
422*54 .  9'''115>=8851*5  unite  of  heat. 
This  quantity  of  heat  is  composed  of  two  parts : — 

1.  Of  that  which  would  have  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  oven, 
if  the  selenium  had  not  spontaneously  disengaged  heat. 

2.  Of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  molecular  transform- 
ation of  the  selenium  liberated. 

It  is  the  latter  quantity  of  heat  which  it  is  important  to  know ; 
we  shall  obtain  it  by  subtracting  from  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
given  by  the  experiment,  that  which  vitreous  selenium  gives  up 
when  it  cools  from  98  degrees  (the  maximum  to  which  bodies 
usually  reach  in  our  oven)  to  24*65.  But  we  have  found  that 
the  specific  heat  of  vitreous  selenium  is  0*1036  between  19^*5 
and  87°*3 ;  if  we  assume  that  it  is  the  same  between  24°-65 
and  98^*0,  the  augmentation  which  the  specific  heat  may  undergo 
from  87  to  98  degrees  being  attributable  to  the  molecular  trans- 
formation, selenium  in  falling  from  98  to  ,24*65  would  abandon 
a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by 

200-45  x01036x  73*85 =1528-2 
The  envelope  of  brass  in  cooling  the  same  1  __  558*9 
number  of  degrees  7*62  x  73-35      .     .J  ""2082*1 
We  obtain  therefore  for  the  number  of  units  of  heat  disengaged 
by   the  molecular  transformation,   3851*5—2082*1  =  1769*4, 
which   have  been  produced   by  200^*45   of  selenium.     This 
number  would  heat  200^*45  of  selenium,  supposing  it  to  be 

1769*4 
the  metallic  modification  by  ^^       ..^y^,  or  by  11600,  which 

differs  little  from  the  114*2  which  we  have  observed  directly  on 
the  thermometer  of  the  oven  at  the  moment  at  which  it  indi- 
cated the  maximum.    But  like  the  last,  it  must  undeigo  im- 
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portant  corrections;  for  during  all  the  time  which  the  ther- 
mometer has  taken  to  rise  from  93  degrees  to  its  maximum^  the 
system  has  lost  by  radiation  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heat 
which  would  become  free  in  consequence  of  the  molecular  trans- 
formation. To  be  able  to  calculate  this  loss  of  heat^  I  transcribe 
the  table  of  observations  of  temperatures  made  before  the  time 
at  which  the  selenium  was  lowered  into  the  calorimeter. 


Vanation  in  minutes 

6   .  .  . 

72-88 

6     .     . 

7600 

10     .     . 

78-6 

16     . 

81-0 

20     . 

82-9 

25     . 

84-65 

30     . 

86-8 

85     .     , 

87-7 

40     . 

88-95 

46     . 

901 

60     . 

91-2 

56     . 

92-4 

56     . 

92-55 

67     .     . 

92-8 

58     .     . 

930 

59     . 

93-2 

60     . 

93-45 

61      . 

93-8 

62     . 

94-1 

63     . 

94-4 

64     . 

94-6 

65     . 

94-8 

66     . 

95-15 

67     . 

95-45 

68     . 

96-75 

Variation  in  minutes. 


0-63 
0-52 
0-48 
0-35 
0-35 
0-33 
0-28 
0-25 
0-23 
0-22 
0-24 
0-15 
0-26 
0-20 
0-20 
0-26 
0-35 
0-30 
0-30 
0-20 
0-20 
0-35 
0-30 
0-30 


69  .  .  .  96-1 

70  .  .  .  96-45 

71  .  .  .  96-7 

72  .  .  .  97-2 

73  .  .  .  97-7 

74  .  .  .  98-05 
76  .  .  .  98-5 

76  .  .  .  99-1 

77  .  .  .  99-7 

78  .  .  .  100-3 

79  .  .  .  101-0 

80  .  .  .  101-95 

81  .  .  .  1081 

82  .  .  .  104-15 

83  .  .  .  105-7 

84  .  .  .  107-8 

85  .  .  .  110-9 

86  .  .  .  116-5 

87  .  .  .  127-6 

88  .  .  .  147-6 

89  .  .  .  187-0 

90  .  .  .  200-4 
As  the  thermometer  now  rose  onl^ 

slowly,  the  system  was  lowered ;  it 

was  placed  in  the  calorimeter  at  the 
92nd  minute. 

We  Bee  here  again  that  the  rapidity  of  the  heating  goes 
on  diminishing  up  to  the  58th  minute,  when  the  thermometer 
shows  93  degrees;  from  the  58th  to  the  65th  minute, this  rapidity 
remains  perceptibly  constant,  assuming  then  an  ascending  march. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  then  that  the  molecular  transform- 
ation commences  at  93  degrees,  and  that  selenium,  during  its 
passage  from  98  to  98  degrees,  is  only  heated  by  the  radiation 
of  the  enclosure.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  molecular  transform- 
ation has  not  commenced  from  76  to  93  degrees,  we  might,  as- 
suming Newton's  law,  calculate  from  the  numbers  of  this  period 
the  heat  which  the  enclosure  has  communicated  to  the  system, 


0-35 
0-35 
0-25 
0-50 
0-50 
0-56 
0-45 
0-60 
0-60 
0-60 
0-70 
0-95 
1-15 
105 
1-55 
2-10 
3-10 
5-60 
11-10 
2000 
39-40 
13-4 
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We  may  put  A6=zA6,  0  representing  the  excess  of  tempe- 
rature of  the  enclosure^  and  A^  the  increase  of  temperature 
which  the  system  obtains  in  1  minute.  To  calculate  the  con- 
stant A^  we  might  put^  according  to  the  observation  from  5  to 
10  minutes^ — 

0-48= A(98-.  77-8)  =  A(2007), 

0-48 
whence  A=g^=0-0232. 

We  may  calculate  from  this  formula  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture which  the  enclosure  has  given  in  each  minute. 

From  the  78th  minute,  when  the  system  exceeds  100  degrees, 
to  the  92nd  minute,  when  it  is  plunged  into  the  water  of  the 
calorimeter,  it  loses  necessarily  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  in 
consequence  of  its  excess  of  temperature  above  the  enclosure, 
which  does  not  exceed  100  degrees.  We  proceed  to  estimate 
this  loss  of  temperature  from  the  observations  of  cooling,  which 
followed  the  molecular  transformation  in  the  experiment  of 
page  618.    We  shall  thus  obtain       y[ean 

temperatme.    Cooling. 

002 
0-07 
012 
017 
0-25 
0-34 
0-50 
0-70 
110 
2-20 
4-20 
8-00 
8-40 
»40 

84-47 
Thus  the  system  ought  to  have  lost  by  radiation  about  34^*5 
of  temperature ;  and  the  final  temperature  would  have  risen  as 
much  if  this  loss  had  not  taken  place.  But  we  observe  that 
34^*47  of  temperature  lost  by  the  system  corresponds  to  a  num- 
ber of  units  of  heat  represented  by 

(200-46  X  0-1036  +  7-62)84'47= 978-6, 

which,  added  to  8851*5,  which  the  calorimeter  has  given  directly, 
furnishes  a  total  of  4830-1. 

If  we  subtract  the  2082*1  units  of  heat,  which  we  may  suppose 


From  7^  to  79     .     .     . 

,     100-65 

79  to  80     .     . 

101-47 

80  to  81     .     .     . 
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to  have  been  communicated  to  the  system  by  the  enclosure,  we 
obtain  2748  units  of  heat,  which  would  raise  200<''-46  of  metallic 
selenium  from  0  degree  to  the  temperature 

200-45-00761     ^^  ^^' 

This  elevation  of  temperature  is  less  than  that  which  we  have 
found  by  the  first  mode  of  calculation ;  but  I  shall  show  that  it 
is  necessarily  too  little,  for  in  the  preceding  calculation  we  have 
assumed  by  mference,  that  at  the  moment  at  which  the  thermo- 
meter marked  the  maximum  in  the  oven,  and  at  which  it  was 
plunged  into  the  calorimeter,  the  molecular  transformation  was 
complete.  But  we  know  from  the  first  experiment,  that  even 
then  the  substance  still  continued  to  disengage  heat,  and  we 
allowed  for  that  in  our  first  calculation. 

In  recapitulating,  I  think  we  may  conclude  from  these  expe- 
riments that  vitreous  selenium  disengages  during  its  transform- 
ation into  metallic  selenium  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  would 
elevate  the  latter  by  more  than  200  degrees. 

I  formerly  found  {Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys,  3rd  series,  vol.  i« 
p.  205)  an  analogous  disengagement  of  heat  during  the  trans- 
formation of  soft  sulphur  into  ordinary  sulphur,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  liberated  was  much  less,  for  it  oiJy  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  the  substance  12  to  14  degrees.  It  is  true  that  the 
.  sulphur  is  then  brought  almost  to  its  fusing-point,  so  that  part 
of  the  heat  disengaged  may  be  disguised  by  partial  fusion. 

■ 

LXVI.  On  an  Improved  Construction  of  Buhmkorff's  Induction 
Coil.    By  C.  A.  Bbntlbt,  Esq. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

128  Sloaiie  Street,  Chelsea, 
Gentlemen,  Dec.  3, 1866. 

AS  many  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  production 
of  induction  coils,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  a  short, 
but,  I  trust,  concise  description  of  one  I  have  constructed;  and 
as  it  is  the  result  of  two  years'  experience,  it  will  no  doubt  prove 
valuable  to  those  interested  in  electro-magnetic  induction. 

The  instrument  referred  to  gives  an  induction  spark  2  inches 
long  in  air  of  ordinary  density  when  excited  by  four  or  five  cells 
of  Grove's  battery;  and  the  quantity  of  static  electricity  is  so  great, 
that  it  will  charge  a  quart  Leyden  jar  two  hundred  times  per 
second,  the  discharge  taking  place  through  an  interval  of  1^  inch. 

The  thermal  phsenomena  are  also  very  striking;  for  when  the 
secondary  wires  are  separated  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
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an  are  of  flame  passes  the  interval,  and  fuses  electrodes  present- 
ing twenty  times  the  sectional  area  of  the  wire  firom  which  the 
current  is  produced :  the  flame  can  at  thewMme  time  be  acted 
upon  by  a  permanent  magnet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  voltaic 
arc.  This  heating  power  appears  to  depend^  not  upon  the  quan^ 
tity  of  electricity  passing,  but  upon  the  resistance  it  can  over- 
come ;  consequently  the  thermal  effects  disappear  in  vacuo,  to  be 
reproduced  upon  the  gradual  admission  of  air  or  other  resisting 
media. 

My  induction  apparatus  differs  from  Ruhmkorff^s  in  three 
important  parts  of  its  structure :  first,  in  the  method  of  insu- 
lation; secondly,  in  the  contact  breaker;  and  thirdly,  in  the 
formation  of  the  condenser.  Ruhmkorff,  as  your  readers  are 
aware,  insulated  his  secondary  wire  with  shell-lac ;  but  as  ttais 
substance,  though  an  excellent  insulator,  is  liable  to  crack,  I  have 
adopted  gutta-percha  tissue  for  the  insulation  of  my  wire ;  and 
I  apply  it  in  the  form  of  ribbon  an  inch  wide,  which  I  obtain  by 
cutting  slices  from  a  firm  roll  of  that  substance;  four  or  five 
layers  are  necessary  between  each  layer  of  wire,  as  the  current 
from  a  single  layer  is  sufficiently  intense  to  strike  through  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  air. 

The  contact  breaker  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus^ 
for  without  the  one  I  have  contrived  I  do  not  obtain  nearly  so 
great  a  quantity  of  static  electricity.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
steel  spring,  fastened  firmly  at  one  end,  and  having  the  platinum . 
contact  piece  in  the  centre,  behind  which  is  a  piece  of  iron  to  be 
attracted  by  the  iron  core ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  spring  is  a 
screw,  by  which  I  can  force  the  two  contact  pieces  together  with 
a  force  of  one  ounce  to  ten  pounds ;  the  steel  spring  therefore 
vibrates  from  its  centre,  and  it  is  only  when  the  whole  of  the 
battery  current  has  traversed  the  primary  wire  that  the  iron  core 
has  su^cient  power  to  draw  the  two  contact  pieces  asunder.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  the  condenser  has  not  the  slight- 
est effect  on  the  quantity  of  electric  force  developed  in  the  second- 
ary wire,  but  increases  the  intensity  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and 
as  it  is  better  to  have  it  as  large  as  possible,  I  have  formed  mine 
of  120  sheets  of  tinfoil,  6  x  12,  placed  between  double  that  num- 
ber of  varnished  sheets  of  paper,  the  alternate  sheets  of  foil  being 
brought  out  and  soldered  to  appropriate  binding-screws.  The 
length  of  secondary  wire  in  the  coil  described  is  2  miles,  and  its 
gauge  No.  35.  The  primary  helix  is  formed  of  80  yards  of 
No.  14  wire,  and  is  wound  on  an  iron  wire  core  9  inches  long 
and  If  inch  diameter,  in  which  is  placed  as  an  axis  an  iron  rod 
to  support  the  coil,  which  I  place  in  a  box  constructed  for  that 
purpose. 

Such,  then,  is  the  very  slight  description  I  have  to  offer  of  an 
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instrument  which  produces  a  spark  five  times  the  length  of  those 
produced  by  any  of  Ruhmkorff's  arrangements ;  but  as  he  was 
certainly  the  originator  of  these  instruments^  and  therefore  de- 
serves nearly  all  the  credit,  I  hope  that  mine  and  those  pro- 
duced by  others  will  still  be  called  Ruhmkorfif^s  coils. 

Yours  obediently^ 

C.  A.  Bentlet. 


LX  VII.  On  the  TVansmutation  of  Bays  of  Light ;  with  a  Reply  to 
the  "  Remarks  ^^  o/ Professor  Stokes  in  the  December  Number. 
By  Professor  Challis*. 

BEFORE  replying  to  the  Remarks  which  Professor  Stokes 
has  made  on  certain  parts  of  my  communication  in  the 
November  Number,  entitled  *'  A  Theory  of  the  Composition  of 
Colours,"  I  am  desirous  of  entering  upon  some  theoretical  consi- 
derations by  which  the  views  there  advanced,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  I  support  them,  will  be  better  understood.  I  commence 
with  saying,  that,  consistently  with  all  I  have  hitherto  written  on 
the  unaulatory  theory  of  light,  I  shall  suppose  the  aether  to  be  a 
continuous  medium  so  constituted  that  variations  of  its  pressure 
are  proportional  to  variations  of  its  density,  and  shall  admit  for  the 
explanation  of  phsenomena  of  light  only  such  properties  of  the  me- 
dium as  may  be  deduced  from  this  constitution  by  calculating  on 
hydrodynamical  principles.  Also  for  the  present  purpose  it  will 
suffice  merely  to  enunciate  those  deductions  which  bear  upon  the 
phaenomena  of  light  with  which  this  communication  is  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  to  mention  that  proofs  of  them,  which  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain,  have  been  given  in  articles  contributed 
at  various  times  to  this  Journal. 

When  a  medium,  constituted  as  above  supposed,  suffers  a  con- 
.  tinuous  vibratory  disturbance  by  the  motions  of  the  atoms  of  any 
extraneous  substance,  or  when  a  state  of  continuous  vibratory 
motion  of  the  aether  suffers  disturbance  by  the  passive  action  of 
atoms  at  rest,  the  consequences,  as  deduced  by  the  analysis,  are 
the  following : — 

(1)  The  state  of  the  disturbed  aether  at  each  instant,  both  as 
to  velocity  and  condensation,  results  from  the  composition  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  separate  motions,  such  that  each  has  an 
axis  of  symmetry  parallel  and  transverse  to  which  vibrations  take 
place  according  to  a  law  expressed  by  the  function 

OT  sin-^  (a?— a^  + c). 

*  Commiinicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  82.  Suppl.  Vol.  12.  2  M 
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(2)  The  compound  character  of  the  motion^  and  the  form  of 
the  flJbove  fdnctioBi  are  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  dia* 
turbanoe. 

(8)  The  number  of  the  separate  motions,  the  directions  of 
their  axes,  and  the  values  of  the  arbitrary  constants  m,  X,  and  e, 
must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  circumstances  of  the  disturbance, 
and  will  be  different  for  different  kinds  pf  disturbance. 

(4)  When  the  ether  in  motion  suffers  disturbance  by  encoun- 
tering atoms  actually  or  relatively  at  rest,  and  the  original  motion 
is  a  simple  series  of  vibrations  of  the  kind  above  described,  or  is 
compounded  of  several  such  motions  with  parallel  axes  and  dif- 
ferent values  of  m,  X  and  c^  the  result  of  the  disturbanee  may  in 
either  case  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  separate  motions 
having  their  axes  in  various  directions,  and  having  values  of  m, 
X,  and  c  altogether  different  from  the  values  of  these  quantities 
in  the  original  motion.  This  general  result  includes  the  parti- 
cular cases  in  which  the  axes  of  the  new  vibrations  are  parallel 
to  the  common  direction  of  those  of  the  original  motions,  or  de- 
viate from  it  by  small  angular  inclinations. 

(5)  The  limits  of  the  values  of  X  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
medium  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  disturbance ;  and 
when  the  disturbance  is  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  (4),  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  limits  of  the  values  of  X  in  the  ori- 
ginal motions. 

(6)  The  motion  in  each  of  the  components  of  the  disturbed 
motion  is  symmetrical  about  an  axis,  whatever  be  the  motions  of 
the  disturbmg  atoms,  or  the  original  motions  relatively  disturbed 
by  the  atoms. 

These  properties  of  a  continuous  elastic  fluid,  being  assumed 
to  correspond  to  phsenomena  of  light,  give  the  follo¥dng  theo- 
retical results : — 

By  (1)  and  (2)  every  portion  of  light  consists  of  ray«,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  rays  is  independent  of  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  the  light  is  generated. 

By  (3)  the  whole  quantity  of  the  light,  the  directions  of  its 
propagation,  and  the  intensities,  refrangibilities,  and  phases  of 
the  component  rays,  are  dependent  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  disturbance. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  disturbance  are  as  supposed 
in  (4)  (which  is  the  case  appropriate  to  the  present  inquiry), 
light  may  produce  new  light,  which  may  differ  from  the  original 
light  in  intensity,  colour,  composition,  and  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. This  effect  I  have  called  a  '^  Transmutation  of  Rays  ;^^  and 
I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that  in  making  use  of  these  terms 
I  mean  only  to  express  a  result  deduced  from  the  mathematical 
theory. 
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As  the  directionB  of  propagation  of  the  transmuted  rays  depend 
only  on  the  eircamstanoes  of  the  disturbance,  the  new  rays  might, 
consistently  with  this  theory,  be  propagated  only  in  directions 
coinciding  nearly  with  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  original 
rays. 

By  (5)  it  might  happen,  eonsistently  with  the  theory,  that 
light  is  not  produced  under  the  circumstances  supposed  in  (4), 
the  valoes  of  X  for  the  transmuted  rays  not  falling  within  the 
limits  proper  for  visibility ;  or,  that  rays  for  which  the  values  of 
X  do  not  &11  within  the  lunits  of  visibihty  give  rise  to  visible  rays. 

By  (6),  the  transverse  motion  being  always  alike  in  all  direc- 
tions from  an  axis,  the  transmuted  light  can  in  no  case  be  polar- 
ized light. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  ''  Remarks/^  And 
in  the  first  place,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Professor  Stokes 
is  entitled,  by  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  class  of 
ph»nomena  under  consideration,  to  set  me  right  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  the  terms  which  appropriately  describe  them. 
His  remarks  have  led  me  to  see  that  I  have  improperly  used  the 
word  ^  epipolic  *^  to  signify  true  internal  dispersion  in  general, 
of  which  the  phenomenon  that  the  word  strictly  applies  to  is 
only  a  particular  phase.  This  misapplication  of  the  term, 
although  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it  is  explained  on  its  first  in- 
troduction, has  not  without  reason  caused  some  misapprehen- 
sion of  my  views.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  admit  that  I 
have  '^  confused  three  distinct  things,'^  not  being  able  to  perceive 
good  reasons  for  the  distinctions  that  Professor  Stokes  makes, 
in  the  very  complete  discussion  of  the  various  phenomena  which 
is  contained  in  his  paper  on  Change  of  Befrangibility  (Phil. 
IVana*  1852,  part  2.  p.  463),  I  could  not  make  out  a  distinction 
between  the  second  and  third  kinds  of  phsenomena,  both  being 
apparently  referred  to  true  internal  dispersion  and  change  of 
vefnmgibility ;  and  with  inspect  to  the  first,  I  had  reasons,  partly 
theoretical,  for  referring  them  to  the  same  head.  Change  of 
tefrangibihty  appeared  to  me  the  single  appropriate  idea  which 
embraces  all  the  phsenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  not  attributable 
to  known  caused.  I  am  aware  diat  several  expmmenters  have 
referred  the  first  kind  to  known  causes  and  to  ''  subjective  illu- 
sion.'' But  Sir  David  Brewster  does  not  admit  this  explanation, 
and  I  did  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  opinion 
en  this  point  of  so  able  and  experienced  an  experimenter.  It 
Bmat  also  be  remembered,  that  the  experimenters  referred  to  had 
BO  suspicion  of  a  change  of  refrangibility,  this  idea  having  been 
first  admitted  by  PnrfiBSSor  Stokes  after  his  discovery  that  invi* 
sibie  rays  might  give  rise  to  visible.  The  absence  of  any  such 
conception  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  experiments  of  M. 
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Helmholtz  (publiahed  in  Poggendorff's  AnoMien  in  1852),  which 
are  proper  for  deoompoeing  light  that  might  have  sueh  an  <mgltt, 
but  not  proper  for  discovering  that  origin.  In  further  explana* 
tion  of  these  yiews^  it  should  be  stated  that  I  am  led  by  the 
theory  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication  to 
admit  that  the  new  light  due  to  change  of  refrangibilit^  is  not 
necessarily  dispersed  in  all  directions,  but  may  in  certain  sab- 
stances  deviate  but  little  from  the  direction  of  the  original  light. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  which  experiment  must  decide. 

The  remark  that  the  phsenomenon  of  change  of  re&angibility 
''  may  be  set  aside  in  speculating  on  the  sensation  of  colour/^  is 
altogether  irrelevant,  the  question  being  not  about  sensation  of 
colour,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  a  ray  of  prismatic  purity  is  com« 
pounded.  From  the  fact  of  change  of  refraugibility  by  absorbing 
media,  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  light  admits  of  a  resolution 
differ^it  from  that  effected  by  the  prism.  It  was  therefore  an 
important  preliminary  to  my  theory  of  the  composition  of  colours 
to  establish  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Professor  Stokes  has  said 
that  '^  were  a  change  of  colour  made  out,  it  would  be  a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  consider  in  reference  to  any  physical 
theory  of  light.'^  This  importance  equally  attaches  itself  to  a 
change  of  refraugibility,  and  on  this  account  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  fact  by  reference  to  the  mathematical  theory  which  is 
stated  more  at  length  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  communi- 
cation. Professor  Stokes  has  £own  diat  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
some  theory  by  speculating  largely  on  the  subject  in  arts.  226  to 
^36  of  his  paper,  but  has  not  attempted  to  give  a  mathematical 
theory. 

.  The  other  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  composition  of  colours. 
Professor  Stokes  does  not  admit  that  a  composition  of  blue  and 
yellow  lights  can  produce  green.  Referring  to  an  experiment  I 
made  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  yellow  ribbon  put  in  contact  and 
held  to  the  light,  which  appeared  to  give  a  green  colour^  he  says^ 
''the  superposition  of  two  coloured  glasses  or  ribbons  by  no 
means  gives  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  colours  ;^'  and 
then  adduces  an  argument  which  does  not  apply  to  the  ribbons, 
because  light  from  one  is  received  through  the  interstices  of  the 
other.     He  makes  no  allusion  to  an  experiment  by  Sir  John 

gerschel  on  which  I  chiefly  relied,  in  which  blue  and  yellow 
les  are  drawn  on  paper  dose  together  and  alternating  with  each 
other.  Unquestionably  in  this  instance  the  eye  receives  a  mix- 
ture of  blue  and  yellow  lights.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment 
snd  find  the  result  to  be  green.  The  green  is  remarkably  con- 
trasted with  blue^  if  the  blue  lines  be  extended  beyond  the  yellow. 
I  did  not  question  the  fact  that  ''the  production  of  white 
by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
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prismatic  blue  and  yellow^  but  takes  place  just  as  well  with  the 
colours  of  bodies/^  seeing  that  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  marked 
(9)  I  endeavour,  with  whatever  success^  to  account  for  it  theo- 
retically* 

As  little  did  I  question  that  '^  in  making  experiments  with  thd 
spectrum,  in  order  to  neutralize,  when  possible,  a  prismatic  colour 
of  given  intensity  by  another  prismatic  colour,  so  as  to  produce 
white,  two  points  must  be  attended  to  :  the  place  of  the  second 
colour  in  the  spectrum  must  be  properly  chosen,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  properly  regulated ;''  for  I  thought  I  had  ex- 
plained theoretically  in  the  paragraph  marked  (4),  why  one  of 
these  points  must  be  attended  to,  and  in  the  paragraph  marked 
(7)  why  the  other  must  be  attended  to.  There  is  also  another 
fact  which  my  theory  embraces,  viz.  that  when  two  given  colours 
are  mixed,  the  gradations  of  colour  obtained  by  varying  the  pro- 
portions depend  on  the  sowrce  of  the  light.  Thus  with  sunlight 
the  gradations  of  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  pass  from  yellow 
through  diluted  yellow,  white,  and  diluted  blue,  to  blue ;  whereas 
in  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  from  certain  sources,  the  grada- 
tions pass  through  green. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  explain  in  what  sense  I  used 
the  terms  "  terrestrial  light.'*  The  most  general  composition  of 
a  parcel  of  light  may  be  expressed  analytically  as  follows : — 

VssmsinTT-  (^— fl/  +  c)  +m'  sin -try-  (a?— n^+c')  +  &c., 

the  number  of  terms  being  unlimited,  and  the  values  of  m,  n/, 
&c.,  and  of  \  V,  &c.,  either  all  different,  or  some  equal.  The 
effect  of  ordinary  reflexion  and  refraction  is  to  alter  all  the  coeffi- 
cients m,  m',  &c.  in  a  given  ratio,  and  sometimes  the  phases  of 
the  rays,  the  separate  rays  retaining  their  individuality,  and 
the  character  of  the  light  being  in  no  respect  altered.  The  effect 
of  absorption  proper  is  to  alter  by  quantities  depending  on  the 
absorbing  substance  the  coefficients  m,  ml,  &c.,  reducing  some 
of  them  to  zero  while  the  rays  retain  their  individuality,  and 
to  change  the  phases  of  the  rays,  but  not  to  change  the  values 
of  X,  X',  ftc.  The  effect  of  true  internal  dispersion  is  t»  alter 
X,  X',  &c.,  and  completely  to  change  the  character  of  the  light. 
The  last  effect  may  sometimes  and  in  some  degree  accompany 
the  second.  Light  modified  in  the  second  of  these  ways  I  have 
ealled  terrestrial  light,  because  the  modification  takes  place  by 
the  action  of  the  constituent  atoms  of  some  terrestrial  substance 
on  sunlight.  The  term  may,  however,  be  extended  to  other  light 
which  is  not  direct  sunlight,  or  sunlight  of  the  first  kind.  This 
statement  will  explain  in  what  sense  I  considered  the  coloured 
Kght  of  substances  (which  I  ascribe  to  absorpti(m)  to  be  ''new 
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light.''  It  18  on  the  chmige  of  the  values  of  m,  nd,  Slc.  that  the 
difference  betweoi  the  composition  of  pnamatic  colours  and  the 
composition  of  the  colours  of  substances  depends. 

I  willingly  admits  on  Professor  Stokes's  authority^  that  ''  ab- 
sorption is  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  accompanied  b^  q>i- 
polic  dispersion/'  Speaking  of  '^certain  absorbing  media/'  I 
said  that  *^  absorption  generates  in  greater  or  less  degree  epipoUe 
dispersion/'  meaning,  as  already  explained,  internal  dispersion. 

I  quite  concur  in  referring  the  natural  cdours  of  bodies  to 
ahsorption.  This  doctrine  I  taught  long  since  in  optical  lecture^ 
and  ne?er  doubted  of  its  truth. 

From  the  foregoing  consideration  of  Pxtrf.  Stokes's  Remarks,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in  our  views  except  on 
two  points :  the  real  character  of  the  phsenomenon  presented  by 
certain  absorbing  substances  which  has  been  ascribed  to  subject- 
ive illusion,  and  the  question  of  fact  whether  blue  and  yellow 
lights  in  any  instance  produce  a  green  compound. 

Cambridge  Observatory, 
December  12,  1866. 

LXYIII.  On  the  AUotrmne  Conditions  of  Sulpkur. 
By  6.  Magnus  *. 

MITSCHERLICH  has  recently  diownf  that  su^hur  com- 
bined with  a  fat  or  an  oil,  dissolves  in  sulphur  and  imparts 
to  it  an  extremelv  strong  colour,  so  much  so  that  one  part  of 
tallow  heated  with  8000  parts  of  sulphur  furnishes  an  intensely 
red  mass.  I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  and  have  eon* 
vinced  myself  that  not  only  the  fats,  mit  also  a  great  number  of 
other  substances  produce  a  umilar  action.  Besides  the  £its,  the 
following  substances  are  particularly  distinguished  for  the  str«mg 
colour  they  produce : — etearie  acid,  par^i^ne,  wma,  tpermaceH, 
fossil  wax  (ozocerite)}  colophony y  tnastie,  futta  perckm,  and 
caoutchouc  produce  a  somewhat  less  strong  colour;  and  asnber, 
svffar,  starch,  and  cotton  colour  still  weaker,  but  even  then 
intensely.  The  latter  only  exercise  a  colouring  action  when 
brougl^t  into  the  sulphur  heated  to  300^  C.  and  well  mixed 
with  it. 

Some  of  these  substances  may  have  still  contained  smaH 
quantities  of  fat ;  of  many  of  them  this  can  scarcely  be  maiix- 
tained,  but  it  may  be  thought  that  they  have  acquired  a 
colouring  action  from  having  been  touched  with  greasy  fingers. 
In  <Mrder  to  meet  any  objection  of  this  kind,  I  placed  some 
crystals  of  white  sugar-candy  in  distilled  water,  and  when  the 

*  Translated  from  PoggendoHTs  Annalen,  vol.  zcix.  p.  145. 
fJownai/Ur  Prakti^  Ckemie,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  309. 
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external  layer  was  dissolved,  dried  them  in  poroas  paper^  and 
without  touching  them  with  the  fingers,  introduced  them  into 
the  hot  sulphur  which  had  been  purified  by  two  distillations. 
Even  this  coloured  the  sulphur. 

The  colour  which  is  imparted  to  sulphur  by  sugar,  starch, 
ootton,  &c.,  is  indeed  more  brown  than  red,  but  its  solution  in 
hbnlf^ide  of  carbon  shows  always  the  pure  red  colour. 

From  this  it  is  clear,  that  other  than  fatty  substances  colour 
sulphur,  and  the  red  colour  of  sulphur  cannot  serve  as  an 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  fat.  It  appears  that  very  various 
substances  so  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature,  that  a  certain 
constituent  of  them  unites  with  the  sulphur  and  forms  with  it 
the  strongly  colouring  body.  I  have,  however,  not  yet  been 
aUe  to  effect  its  separation  from  the  excess  of  sulphur. 

The  eolouring  property  of  this  compound  is  so  great,  that  not 
only  sulphur  which  has  been  touched  hfjf  the  hands  is  coloured  red 
by  the  fat  which  is  thereby  imparted  to  it,  when  heated  to  300^  G«, 
but  also  sulphur  which  has  been  several  times  heated  to  300^  C, 
and  each  time  poured  out,  assumes  a  reddish  colour  even  when 
it  has  not  been  touched  by  the  hands.  This  probably  arises 
from  small  particles  of  dust  which  during  the  cooling  settle 
upon  it  from  the  air,  and  enter  into  the  eolouring  compound  at 
each  new  melting. 

By  these  experiments  I  have  been  led  to  several  facts  eon- 
cermng  the  allotropic  eonditions  o£  sulphur.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  theiBe  I  had  the  assistance  of  M.  B.  Weber,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  research  may  be  considered  as  executed  by  us 
in  common. 

If  common  yellow  sulphur  be  heated  to  850^  C,  or  to  that 
temperature  at  which,  after  it  has  been  viscid,  it  becomes 
fluid  again,  and  if  it  be  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  is,  as  is 
well  known,  completely  or  almost  completely  soluble  m  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  In  order  that  it  may  be  so,  it  is  good  to  shake  it 
repeatedly  during  the  cooling,  for  otherwise  that  portion  on  the 
side  of  the  vessel  would  cool  too  rapidly  and  thereby  become 
insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

For  if  sulphur,  which  has  been  heated  to  800^  C,  be  allowed 
to  cool  too  rapicUy,  it  is  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  eartion,  but  leaves,  according  as  the  cooling  has  been 
more  or  less  rapid,  a  greater  or  lesser  part  undissolved.  If  the 
cooling  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sulphur  be  poured 
in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water,  the  well-known  white  sulphur 
is  obtained.  This  leaves  undissolved,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table,  from  something  over  thirty  to  something  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  *. 

*  M.  Ch.  Saint-Claire  Deyille  states  in  his  treatise  De^  modilications  du 
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But  the  soluble  part  of  soft  sulphur  contains  still  two  difiereot 
modifications  of  sulphur.  For  if  a  part  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  be  distilled  off  from  the  solution,  and  the  liquid  be  then 
allowed  to  cool^  octahedral  sulphur  crystallizes  out.  If  this  be 
removed  from  the  liquid  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  be  distilled  off;,  so  that  on  cooling  some  more  octahedral 
sulphur  is  obtained,  there  remains,  after  repeating  this  operation, 
a  tough  mass  which  c^n  be  drawn  out  in  threads.  This  still 
contains  sulphur.  If  left  to  itself  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
evaporates,  and  the  sulphur  separates  as  a  crummy  mass.  This 
sulphur  was  manifestly,  still  more  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  car« 
bon  than  octahedral  sulphur,  for  it  separated  after  the  latter. 
Notwithstanding  this,  after  it  has  been  once  separated  from  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  does  not  again  dissolve  in  it.  If  the 
crummy  mass,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  still  contains  small 
crystals  of  sulphur,  these  are  dissolved,  but  the  crummy  jsulphur 
is  insoluble  even  in  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbooi. 

If  the  soft  sulphur,  from  which  the  crummy  mass  has  been 
prepared,  has  been  only  once  heated  to  300°  C,  and  if  all  con- 
tact with  the  fingers  has  been  avoided,  the  crummy  mass  has  a 
Eure  yellow  colour.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  soft  sulphur  has 
een  several  times  melted  and  poured  out,  it  appears  more  or 
less  red-coloured.  On  this  account  I  have  hitherto  designated 
it  as  red  sulphur.  Since  it  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
but  once  separated  from  this  solution  does  not  again  dissdve  in 
it,  it  is  distinguished  as  well  from  the  soluble  as  from  the  inao- 
luble  sulphur,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  particular  allotiopie 
modification.  It  comports  itself  in  this  respect  just  like  silica, 
which  I  have  also  already*  noticed  with  regard  to  red  sulphur. 
With  the  exception  of  the  colour,  which,  as  was  mentioned,  may 
vary,  it  exhibits  all  the  properties  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
If  it  is  melted  and  slowly  cooled,  it  changes  into  common  soluble 
sulphur. 

The  remarkable  comportment  of  the  quickly  cooled  soft  sul* 
phur  appears  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  this  modification ; 
for  if  soft  sulphur  be  allowed  to  lay  so  long  that  it  has  become 
hard  and  brittle,  for  which,  as  is  known,  several  days  are  neces- 
sary, it  contains  much  less  of  this  modification  than  in  the  firesh, 
soft  condition,  as  is  seen  on  comparison  of  the  columns  8  and  7 
of  the  following  Tables,  in  which  the  experiments  have  been 
collected. 


sou/re  sous  Vinfluence  de  la  chaleur  et  des  dissohanis  {Ann.  de  Ckim, 
3  96t.  xlvii.  99),  that  he  found  35  per  cent,  in  it. 
♦  Phil.  Mag.  ser.  4.  vol.  viii.  p.  182. 
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Soft  Sulphur  extracted  with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  immediately 
on  cooling. 


a^ 

Gave                                j 

71 
48 
106 
100 
86 
60 

5*32  per  cent 
2-48      ... 
507      ... 
3-57      ... 
3-91      ... 
279      ... 

38*8S  per  ceEt. 
38-49      •,. 
4200      ... 
oo*©*       •.• 
4607      ... 

The  same  Sulphur  perfectly  hardened. 


GnaniiiM. 

After  ikyi. 

OftTB                                            1 

Insoluble  sulphur. 

Crammy  sulphur. 

71 

33 

100 

79 

68 

•       * 

0-84  per  cent. 
1-57      ... 
0-64      ... 
0-77      ... 
0-69      ... 

36-36  per  cent. 
87-00      ... 
36-07      ... 
3970      ... 

Whether  in  the  change  of  the  soft  sulphur  into  the  hard 
the  crummy  sulphur  contained  in  it  is  changed  into  insoluble 
or  soluble  sulphur^  I  must  for  the  present  leave  undecided.  It 
might  indeed  be  believed  that  this  could  be  settled  by  comparing 
the  quantity  of  insoluble  sulphur  contained  in  the  soft^  with  the 
quantity  of  the  same  present  after  it  has  become  hard.  But^  as 
is  seen  firom  the  present  experiments^  such  determinations  cannot 
be  executed  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  partly  because  the  inso- 
luble sulphur  from  its  porous  condition  easily  retains  some  bisul- 
phide of  carbon;  but  chiefly  because  we  cannot  be  certain^  in 
spite  of  all  precaution^  that  the  hardened  sulphur  under  inves- 
tigation reaches  the  water  at  exactly  the  same  temperature,  and 
it  cooled  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances, — ia.  thus  in  the 
same  state  as  the  soft  sulphur  corresponding  to  it. 

The  quantity  of  crummy  sulphur  cannot  indeed  be  determined 
with  perfect  certainty,  but  still  with  sufficient  nearness  to  show 
that  it  is  present  in  the  soft  sulphur  in  considerably  greater 
quantity  than  in  the  hard.  On  this  account  I  think  I  may 
assumei  that  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  soft  sulphur  arise 
from  the  presence  of  this  modification. 

This  supposition  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that 
even  very  small  quantities  of  other  admixtures  change  the  com- 
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portment  of  sulphur  in  a  similar  manner;  for  if  sulphur  be 
coloured  intensely  red  or  black  by  one  of  the  above  substances, 
for  which  only  0*0003  of  its  weight  of  paraffine  is  necessaiy, 
and  if  it  be  then  suddenly  cooled,  either  by  pouring  it  in  cold 
water  or  on  a  glass  plate,  it  remains  for  a  long  time  so  soft  and 
greasy  that  the  individual  parts  of  it  can  be  joined  together  and 
united  into  one  piece.  It  may  then  be  drawn  out  in  long  thin 
threads,  and  retain  this  adhesive  state  for  several  houis,  often 
even  for  a  day, — a  comportment  which  I  have  also  already 
described  in  the  black  sulphur. 

But  not  only  the  manner  of  solidifying  is  altered  by  this  small 
admixture,  but  also  in  the  liquid  condition  does  this  8ul{^ur 
exhibit  a  different  comportment  to  the  ordinary  sulf^ur;  for 
it  is  viscid  indeed  at  a  higher  temperature,  but  much  less  so 
than  common  sulphur. 

Since  the  soft  and  greasy  condi!ion  of  the  black  sulphur 
arises  from  the  admixture  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  a  foreign 
substance,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  flexibility  and  dastieit^ 
of  the  yellow  so-caUed  soft  sulphur  results  frctti  the  small 
quantity  of  crummy  sulphur  which  it  contains. 

Such  changes  in  the  properties,  by  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  foreign  substances,  are  indeed  mot  frequent;  yet  is 
an  example  not  wanting,  and  we  only  need  to  be  reminded,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  change  of  iron  into  steel. 

The  various  allotropic  conditions  of  sulphur  are  hence  the 
following : — 

1.  Prismatic  sulphur. 

2.  Oetahedrml  sx^fhar. 

Both  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carlxHi. 

3.  Insoluble  sulphur. 

4.  Orumnvy  sulphur,  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  soluUe  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  bat  once  separated  from  it  does  not  again 
dissolve  in  it. 

This  has  been  hitherto  described  by  me  as  sduUe  and  inso* 
luble  red  sulphur.  For  if  soft  sulphur  contains  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  colouring  substance,  it  remains  constantly  with  the 
crummy  sulj^ur,  because,  like  this,  it  is  more  soluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  than  common  sulphur,  and  hence  remains  behind 
with  it  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  also,  on  the  oomj^ete  removal  of 
the  bisulphide  of  carboUt  adheres  to  it  in  the  soUd  form. 

5.  The  black  sulphur,  whieh,  since  it  results  from  an  admix- 
ture of  foreign  substances,  cannot  indeed  be  donaidered  as  an 
aUotropic  ccmdition,  but  as  an  especial  modification  of  sulphur^ 
because  it  is  distinguished  from  the  various  conditions  of  sul- 
phur not  only  by  Uie  colour,  but  also  by  the  above-mentioned 
properties. 
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LXIX.  Cfiemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 
[Continued  from  p.  304.] 

BEBTHELOT*  has  lately  made  a  very  important  step  in  tbe 
Bjmtheais  of  organic  compounds.  Some  time  ago  he  showed 
thai  by  bringing  okfiant  gas  in  contact  with  the  elements  of 
water,  alcohol  was  formed.  He  has  now  shown  that  ole6ant  gas 
may  be  produced  by  the  nnion  of  its  elements,  and  has  thos 
completely  effected  the  synthesis  of  alcohol  by  means  of  the 
simpte  bodies  which  constitute  it. 

When  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphuretted  or 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  over  metallic  copper  heated 
to  dull  redness,  there  are  formed  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  a  small 
quantity  of  naphthaline,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  olefiant 
gas.  'nie  marsh  gas  was  separated  by  means  of  appropriate 
solvents,  and  the  olefiant  gas  absorbed  by  means  of  bromine. 
From  the  bromine  compound  the  olefiant  eas  was  liberated  by  a 
method  which  Berthelot  gives,  and  its  identity  established  by 
converting  it  first  into  sulphovinate  of  baryta,  and  then  into 
ihe  benzoic  tether.  In  the  above  reaction  the  copper  takes  sul- 
phur from  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  the  sulphuretted  hy* 
drogen,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  thus  set  free  unite  to  form 
olefiant  gas.  The  naphthaline,  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas  may 
be  considered  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  olefiant  gas. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  obtained  by 
the  direct  union  of  carbon  and  sulphur. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  formiate  of  baryta,  marsh  gas,  CH*, 
olefiant  gas,  C*  H^,  and  propvlene,  C*  H*,  are  obtained.  Now 
Berthelot  has  shown  f  th&t  tne  formiates  are  produced  by  the 
direct  union  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the  elements  of  water;  and 
that  not  only  olefiant  gas,  but  also  its  homologues,  may  be  directly 
converted  into  the  corresponding  alcohols.  Here  we  have  another 
method  of  the  synthesis  of  alcohol  from  its  elements,  for  carbonic 
oxide  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Propylene  is  also  formed  when  carbonic  oxide,  GO,  and  marsh 
gas,  GH^  are  heated  together  to  dull  redness  in  a  closed  tube. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  acetate  of  soda,  olefiant  gas,  G^H^, 
propylene,  C^  H^,  butylene,  G®  H^  and  a  little  amylene,  C*^  H^^, 
are  obtained.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  acetates  are  prepared 
from  alcohol,  which  in  turn  is  prepared  from  olefiant  gas.  From 
ftese  various  carburetted  hydrc^ens,  as  was  before  said,  their 
corresponding  alcohols  may  be  obtained.  Hence  we  have  the 
means  of  building  up  from  one  alcohol  other  and  higher  alcohols. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  July  28,  1856. 
t  Phil.  3£ag.  July,  1856. 
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The  various  carbaretted  hydrogens  obtained  in  these  experi- 
ments were  combined  with  bromine.  From  their  respective  bro- 
mine compoonds  they  may  be  liberated  in  a  pore  state  by  being 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  in  contact  with  metallic  copper,  water^ 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  If  the  copper  be  left  out^  the  hydruret 
of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  is  obtained ;  thus  from  bromide  of 
olefiant  gas,  G^H^Br^,  the  gas  C^H^ ;  from  bromide  of  propylene, 
C«H*'Br«,  the  gas  C«  H«  are  obtained. 

From  these  facts  of  the  relation  of  carburetted  hydrogen  to 
alcohol  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  other 
organic  bodies  on  the  other,  the  complete  synthesis  of  a  vast 
number  of  organic  bodies  may  be  considered  as  possible. 

Wurtz*  describes  a  new  series  of  alcohols.  The  compound 
eethers,  it  is  known,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  an 
acid  with  one  atom  of  alcohol.  Berthelot  has  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  glycerine  unites  with  three  atoms  of  an  add  to  form 
the  neutral  fatty  bodies.  There  is  the  same  relation  between 
alcohol  and  glycerine  as  there  is  between  a  monobasic  acid  and 
a  tribasic  acid.  K  spirit  of  wine  is  a  monoatomic  alcohol,  gly- 
cerine may  be  considered  as  a  triatomic  alcohol.  From  these 
views  Wurtz  considered  that  there  must  be  a  series  of  inter- 
mediary combinations,  whose  molecule  would  be  diatomic,  and 
would  correspond  to  the  bibasic  acids.  By  combining  with  two 
equivalents  of  acid,  they  would  form  compounds  intermediate 
between  the  sethers  and  the  neutral  fatty  bo<Ues.  Wurtz  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  by  way  of  synthesis  such  an  alcohol,  which 
he  names  glycol.  It  is  the  type  of  a  series,  for  the  method  by 
which  it  is  formed  is  susceptible  of  a  general  application. 

By  acting  on  acetate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  sethylene,  C^  H^  P, 
a  body  is  obtained  the  formation  of  which  is  expressed  by  the 
following  equation ; — 

C*HM«-H2(AgOC4H»08)=2AgH-C*«H»oO». 
Iodide  of         Acetate  of  ulTer.  New  body, 

ethylene. 

This  new  body  is  the  acetate  of  the  new  alcohol  glycol.  When 
pure,  it  is  a  perfectly  colourless,  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  185^  C, 
and  distilling  unchanged.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  in  a  large 
quantity  of  which  it  is  soluble. 

The  alcohol  itself,  glycol,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  acetate  of 
glycol  with  hydrate  of  potassa.  It  is  in  the  pure  state  a  colour- 
less, slightly  viscid  liquid,  having  a  distinctly  saccharine  taste. 
It  boils  at  about  195^  C.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable ;  it  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol. 

From  the  mode  of  its  formation  it  is  evident  that  the  new 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  July  25  and  Sept.  I. 
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alcohol  contains  the  group  sethylene  or  olefiant  gas^  C^  H^.     It 

U  derived  from  the  type,  two  equivalents  of  water  j, ,  >0^,  by  the 

substitution  of  sethylene  for  two  equivs.  of  hydrogen ;  and  the 
acetate  of  glycol  contains  two  equivs.  of  the  radical  acetyle  re- 
placing the  other  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen^ — 

w\ O*  ^^ w\0^        C* H8 0«  lo*. 

2  equivB.  water.  Glycol.  Acetate  of  glycol. 

The  relations  in  which  alcohol,  glycol,  and  glycerine  stand  to 
each  other  are  seen  from  this  table : — 

Type  J}|0«        Type  {JIJ-O*        Type  gJ}o». 

Monoatomic  alcohol.        Diatomic  glycol.        Triatomic  glycerine. 

=*§>    '^'g:}"*    ''"S"}"'- 

Alcohol.  Glycol.  i£thylic  glycerine, 

^thylic  glycerine  is  not  as  yet  known,  but  Wurtz  has  obtained 
a  body  which  is  very  probably  the  acetate  of  sethylic  glycerine : 

ordinary  glycerine  would  be  represented  by  the  formula     us  >  0®» 

.  Wurtz  has  also  obtained  a  benzoate  of  glycol  by  acting  on 
benzoate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  sethylene. 

By  the  action  of  bromide  of  propylene,  C®  H®  Br*,  on  acetate 
of  silver,  the  acetate  of  propylic  glycol  is  formed, — 

C«H«Br«+2AgOC^H3  0«=2AgBr+(c'45so2)«}<>*> 

and  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  amylene,  C^®  H*®  Br*,  on  acetate 
of  silver,  the  acetate  of  amylic  glycol.  Indeed  to  each  alcohol 
of  the  series  C"  H*"*"*  O*  there  seems  to  correspond  a  glycol. 

Acetal,  C**  H''*  O'*,  which  was  discovered  by  Dobereiner  among 
the  oxidation  products  of  alcohol,  is  considered  by  Wurtz  to  be 
a  glycol  in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 

Kthyle,  C^H^  rO*;  ifthisbethecase,  oneorbothof  thesethylic 

groups  must  be  capable  of  being  replaced  by  methyle.  Ezperi* 
ment  has  proved  that  this  is  the  case.  By  oxidizing  a  mixture 
of  wood-spirit  and  alcohol  two  compounds  were  obtained,  boiling 
respectively  at  85^  and  55^,  and  having  the  formula^** 

C«H» 


n  c^Hn 

»^0*  and  C«H»^0^. 
8  J  C«H»J 
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If  we  represent  acetic  »ther^  binacetate  of  glycol^  and  triace- 
tate of  glycerine,  by  the  following  formulae, — 

(C*H30»),   C^H^O,  orA^  C* H* O,  aoetote of  lethyle, 

(C*H»0*)«,  C<H*0«,  or  Ac«  C*H*0«,  binacetate  of  glycol, 

(C*  H«  0«)«,  C«  H»  0«,  or  Ae^  C«  W  0«,trinacetateof glycerine, 

we  aee  the  application  to  organic  chemistry  of  the  law  in  mineral 
chemistry^  that  the  number  of  equivalents  of  acid  which  saturates 
a  base  is  in  relation  with  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen 
which  it  contains. 

In  the  oil  of  thyme  a  solid  cryatallizable  matter  is  oontamed, 
to  which  the  name  thymole  has  been  given;  its  formula  is 
Q90  ^14  Q2^  3Q^  j|.  jg  hence  homologous  with  hydrated  oxide  of 
phenyle,  CH^O^.  Its  discoverer,  Lallemand,  has  be^i  work- 
mg  out  its  analogy  with  this  substance,  and  has  arrived  at  some 
interesting  results*.     By  the  action  upon  it  oi  nitric  acid  he  has 

obtained  a  compound,  trinitrothymic acid,  ^^af-Mcux  OS  homo- 

logons  with  trinitrophenic  or  picric  acid,  C**o/|^q4nO',  and  which 

offers  in  its  physical  properties  the  greatest  similarity  with  this 
latter  acid.  By  acting  upon  thymole  with  chlorine,  various  sub- 
stitution products  are  obtained,  one  of  which,  pefUacUarinded 

ihymole^  C*'  ^.f  0^  forms  hard  colourless  crystals  of  the  same 

form  as  the  thymole  itself.  These  fuse  without  alteration  st 
d8^  C,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  20CP  C.  into 
carbon,  hydrochloric  acid,  a  new  carburettei  hydrogen,  and  a  aohd 
substance,  which,  when  purified,  ciystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silky 

needles.     It  has  the  formula  C^^  qu  0^  and  may  be  regarded  ss 

a  derivative  of  the  body  C**  H®  O*,  isomeric  with  benzoic  alcohol, 
and  the  boinologue  of  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyle  and  of  thymole. 
It  might  be  called  quadriehhrinated  benzmole. 

The  new  carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  homologue  of  marsh  gas. 
It  bums  with  a  beautiful  white  flame,  and  combines  with  chlo- 
rine in  equal  volumes.  Its  density  at  zero  is  1*15,  and  it  is 
not  liquefied  at  20^  below  zero.  Its  formula  is  C^H';  marsh 
gas,  at  a  condensation  of  4  volumes,  being  C^  H^.  Lallemand 
names  it  biformene. 

The  decomposition  by  which  it  is  obtained  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed:— 

*  CampteM  Raubu,  August  18, 1856,  p.  3/5. 
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2(C»qJo»)=CwJJo«+6HC1  +  C*H«+2CO+C« 

Pentachlorinated  Qaadrichlori-  Biformene. 

thymole.       nated  benxinole. 

From  bifonneoe  a  large  number  of  new  bodies  may  be  obtained^ 
and  from  it,  as  from  propylene^  a  new  series  of  alcohols  may  be 
derived. 

By  the  aetion  of  chlorine  a  heavy  eetherial  liquid  is  obtained, 
boiling  at  102''  C,  and  having  the  formula  O  H^  CI* ;  this,  acted 
upon  by  potash,  ^vcs  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  light  volatile 
liquid,  of  an  setherial  alliaceous  odour.  Its  formula  is  C^  H^Gl, 
or  that  of  monochlorinated  biformene.  Bromine  and  iodine  act 
on  biformene  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine. 

When  the  iodine  compound  of  biformene,  C^  H^  P,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  considerable  action  ensues ;  a 
liquid  is  obtained  having  an  odour  like  that  of  wood- spirit,  and 
which  gave  on  analysis  numbers  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C^  H^  O^  which  would  be  dimetkyKc  alcohol.  By  acting  on  mo« 
nobrominated  biformene,  C^  H^  Br,  with  oxalate  of  silver,  bromide 
of  silver  and  the  oxalate  of  the  new  alcohol  are  obtained.  This 
gives,  on  treatment  with  ammonia,  ozamide  and  the  new  alcohol. 

When  potash  is  enclosed  with  monobrominated  biformene  in 
a  sealed  tube,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  the 
ether  of  the  new  alcohol  is  formed.  It  is  a  dense  gas,  burning 
.  with  a  white  flame,  and  is  only  sUghtfy  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  about  200  times  its  volume  of  bifor- 
mene, which  is  not  separated  on  the  addition  of  water.  On  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  a  salt  is  obtained  analoeous  to 
snlphovinate  of  baryta,  of  the  formula  2S0»,  C^  HgO,  BaO.  By 
appropriate  treatment  it  will  give  the  alcohol  C^  H^^  0^ 

Berthelot*  publishes  a  continuation  of  his  researches  on  the 
neutral  compounds  of  saccharine  matters  with  the  acids.  He  has 
produced  with  mannite  and  l^e  acids,  a  series  of  compounds 
analogous  to  those  formed  by  glycerine  and  the  acids.  These 
compounds  are  produced  in  general  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
two  substances,  in  closed  tubes,  and  at  a  temperature  of  200°  to 
250°  C.  It  is  by  the  same  method  as  that  by  which,  according 
to  Berthelot^s  experiments,  the  artificial  neutral  fatty  matters  and 
the  compound  aethers  are  formed.  These  new  compounds  are 
separated  and  purified  like  the  glyceric  co^apounds,  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  neutrality,  their  resistance  to  alkalies,  and 
their  insolubility  in  other.  They  are  so  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  glyceric  series,  that  they  might  readily  be  oonibunded. 
They  have  the  same  general  aspect,  a  like  fusibility,  and  analogous 

*  Annaies  de  Ckimie  et  de  Pkyiique,  Angnst  1856. 
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BolubiHty  in  the  same  aolreata.  Bat  the  nuumkic  compotnida 
possess  a  greater  fixity,  a  less  floidity,  and  a  stronger  tend** 
ency  to  assume  the  solid  form^  although  these  tendencies  are  tiot* 
so  marked  as  to  excite  attention.  The  compounds  are  decom- 
posed, under  the  prolonged  influence  of  the  alkalies,  with  the 
formation  of  manmtaney  or  anhydrous  nutnnite,  C^  H^  O^,  whieh 
differs  from  mannite  by  one  equivalent  of  water,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  mannite  by  prolonged  contact  with  water.  Mantii- 
tane  is  also  formed  by  heating  mannite  to  200''  C. 

With  acetic  acid  mannite  forms  only  one  compoimd,  a  bitter 
liquid  substance ;  the  compound  of  mannite  with  butyric  acidic  in- 
teresting, inasmuch  as  both  its  oonstitaents  are  entirely  derived 
from  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  yet  it  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  neutral  fiitty  matter.  With  palmitic,  and  with  etetric  acid, 
mannite  forms  compounds  which  are  crystalline  and  resemble 
palmitine  and  stearine;  when  melted,  they  appear  like  wax. 
W  ith  oleic  add,  a  neutral,  almost  colourless  substance  is  obtained, 
of  the  consistence  of  modeller's  wax.  Benzoic  acid  unites  with 
mannite  in  two  proportions.  The  firsts  which  consists  of  <me 
equivalent  of  acid  and  one  of  mannite,  is  a  viscid,  almost  solid 
substance ;  in  the  other,  one  equivalent  of  mannite  unites  with 
three  of  benzoic  acid.  Both  these  resemble  resins,  and  are  very 
stable  and  difficult  of  decomposition. 

Mannite  forms  with  tartaric  acid  an  acid  compound  which  is 
tribasic.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  benzoic  acid  com- 
pound of  mannite  which  sulphovinic  and  tartrovinic  acids  do  to 
benzoic  aether.  The  mannitartaric  acid  forms  with  lime  a  neutral 
salt  containing  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  with  magnesia  a 
basic  salt  containing  thirty  equivalents  of  water. 

Mannite,  heated  with  oxalic  acid  to  100°,  experiences  the 
same  decomposition  as  does  glycerine  under  the  same  circum- 
stances* ;  carbonic  acid  free  from  carbonic  oxide  is  liberated,  and 
at  the  same  time  formic  acid  is  produced^  which  remains  com- 
bined with  the  mannite. 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  mannite  forms  a  neutral  crystalline 
compound.     By  enclosing  mannite  in  a  sealed  tube  along  with 

Eotash  and  bromide  of  tethyle,  a  compound  of  mannite  and  alco- 
ol  is  formed,  analogous  to  the  mixed  alcohols  of  WilUamson. 
The  compounds  of  mannite  with  sulphuric  acid  and  with  nitric 
acid  are  already  known.    They  are  also  strictly  analogous  to  the 
compounds  formed  by  glycerine  with  those  acids. 

Berthelot  and  De  Lueaf  have  investigated  the  action  of  the 
chloride  and  bromide  of  phosphorus  on  glycerine.     The  action  of 

*  Phil.  Mag.  July,  1866. 
t  CompttsRmdus,  July  14. 
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ddoride  of  phosriioros  is  the  same  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
bodies  arefonned  which  have  already  been  described  by  Berthelot. 
By  the  action  of  bromide  of  phosphoms  a  large  number  of  brom- 
hydnnes  are  produced;  a  class  of  bodies  consisting  of  glycerine 
which  has  assimilated  bydrobromic  acid,  and  lost  the  elements 
of  water  in  various  proportions.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  numo^ 
bramkydrme,  epibramkydrine,  and  dibromkydrine, 

Dibromhydrine,  C«H«Br«0«=C«  H8(y+2HBr-4HO,  is  a 
neutral  liquid  of  an  setherial  odour  similar  to  that  of  chlorby- 
drine.    It  boils  at  219^,  and  is  twice  as  heavy  as  water. 

When  ammonia  is  pased  into  its  alcoholic  solution,  bromide 
of  potassium  is  formed,  and  the  bromide  of  a  new  base,  glyceram^ 

mine  =  N  ^g  jj(j  q4  >Br.    The  base,  separated  from  the  bromide 

by  treatment  with  caustic  potassa,  is  liquid,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  »ther.  It  is  not  volatile  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  forms  with  bi* 
chloride  of  platinum  a  crystalline  double  salt.  This  is  the  first 
example  of  a  base  containing  a  saccharine  matter. 

Heated  with  metallic  tin  to  140  degrees,  dibromhydrine  is 
decomposed  with  the  formation  of  bromide  of  tin,  and  of  a  pe« 
culiar  organic  compound  containing  tin ;  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  sether,  but  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  crystal* 
line  form. 

Treated  with  perbromide  of  phosphorus,  dibromhydrine  affords 
compounds  in  which  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  bromine. 

M.  Becbamp*  has  fomished  a  most  important  contribution  to 
physiological  chemistry,  in  effecting  a  direct  proof  that  the  urea 
in  the  animal  oeconomy  is  derived  from  albumen  or  other  ana- 
logous bodies.  He  has  shown  that  albumen  may  be  transformed 
directly  into  urea  by  a  slow  oxidation  produced  by  permanganate 
of  potassa  at  a  temperature  of  80^. 

M.  Dumas,  who  announced  this  discovery  to  the  Academy^ 
stated  that  he  had  frequently  tried  to  effect  the  same  change. 
He  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
blood  by  slowly  oxidizing  the  albumen  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkali.  He  had  employed  bichromate  of  potash,  oxides  of  mer-t 
cury  and  silver,  and  peroxide  of  lead  with  alkalies,  but  without 
success. 

M.  Dumas  communicated  on  the  same  occasion  the  results  of 
some  experiments  of  M.Picard,on  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood 
and  its  diffusion  through  the  organism.  Long  ago  Prevost  and 
Dumas  had  concluded  that  urea  was  eliminated  by  the  kidneys^ 

*  Comptes  Rendut,  September  8. 
PAi7.  May.  S.  4.  No.  82.  Suppl  Vol.  12,  2  N 
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but  not  produced  by  tbem.  M.  Picard  has  completed  the^ 
proof  of  this  theory*  By  the  addition  to  blood  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  he  waa  able  to  separate  every  trace  of  urea  from 
it,  and  was  thus  able  to  compare  the  proportion  of  urea  in  arte- 
rial with  that  in  venous  blood.  The  arterial  blood  of  a  dog  con- 
tained 0*0865  per  cent,  of  urea,  while  venous  blood  contained 
only  0-0186  per  cent.  In  the  human  subject,  he  found  that 
blood  which  passes  through  the  kidneys  would  furnish  28  grms* 
ef  urea.  Now  the  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  the  daily  secre- 
tion of  urine  amounts  to  27  or  28  grms.  The  arterial  blood 
which  arrives  at  the  kidneys  contains  more  urea  than  that  which 

E asses  from  it,  and  the  quantity  of  urea  lost  in  traversing  the 
^  idneys  corresponds  to  the  quantity  found  in  the  urine.  Hence 
the  kidneys  do  not  produce  urea,  but  merely  eliminate  it. 

In  the  mineral  water  of  Bruckenau  in  Bavaria,  Scheerer*  haa 
found  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids.  The  method 
of  detection  was  as  follows :— ^Very  large  quantities  of  the  water 
were  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  precipitate  which  formed 
was  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  was  distilled  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  acid  distillate  neutralized  with  baryta.  The 
mixed  baryta-salts  were  extracted  with  warm  alcohol,  which  left 
formiate  of  baryta  undissolved;  the  presence  of  this  salt  was 
established  by  the  usual  confirmatory  tests.  To  the  alcohoUo 
solution  of  the  other  baryta-salts  sulphate  of  silver  was  added,  by 
which  the  silver-salts  were  obtained. 

From  the  properties  of  the  silver-salts  separated  out  by  auc^ 
cessive  crystallization,  and  from  determinations  of  the  silver 
contained  in  them,  evidence  of  the  presence  of  acetic,  propionic, 
and  butyric  acids  was  obtained.  Boheerer  considers  that  these 
acids  are  formed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  certain  con- 
stituents of  plants  dissolved  by  the  rain-water.  He  considere 
that  this  chimge  is  promoted  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  whidi 
are  present  in  largest  quantities  in  those  waters  which  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  these  acids,  and  also  by  the  presence 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  occurrence  of  organie 
acids  in  mineral  waters  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally  thought : 
Lehmann  has  recently  found  in  the  Marienbad  water^  formic, 
aceticj  succinic,  and  even  oleic  and  stearic  acids. 

M.  Belhommet  has  ascertained  the  presence  of  a  colouring 
matter  in  Monarda  didyma,  which  from  all  its  propcJTties  is 
evidently  carmine.  It  resides  principally  in  the  corolla;  and  as 
it  is  contained  in  tolerable  quantity,  it  may  be  advantageously 
extracted  and  had  at  a  cheap  rate.  Samples  of  silks  dyed  with 
it  have  given  satisfactory  results. 

*  Liebig's  ^nnatei,.  Sept.  1866.        t  Cow^m  Rendus,  Aug.  18, 1866. 
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April  24,  1856.— The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read  : — 
"  Elements  of  a  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity."     By 
Professor  William  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

This  paper  consists  of  two  parts :  Part  I.  on  Stresses  and  Strains ; 
Part  II.  on  the  ^lechanical  Conditions  of  Relation  between  Stresses 
and  Strains  experienced  by  an  Elastic  Solid. 

Part  I. — The  terms  Stress  and  Strain  are  used  in  accordance  with 
the  valuable  definitions  by  which  they  were  first  distinctively  intro- 
duced into  the  Theory  of  Elasticitjr  by  Mr.  Rankine*;  with  only 
this  deviation ;  that  instead  of  defimng  a  stress  as  the  reactive  force 
exerted  by  an  elastic  body  when  in  a  condition  of  strain,  the  author 
of  the  present  paper  defines  stress  as  ''  a  definite  external  application 
of  force  to  a  body." 

Various  well-known  theorems  regarding  the  geometrical  relations  of 
the  displacements  among  the  parts  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  strain,  and 
the  geometrical  representation  of  stresses  and  strains  are  enunciated, 
and  briefly  demonstrated,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  A  mode  of 
expressing  in  absolute  measure  the  magnitude  of  a  stress  or  a  strain, 
which  the  author  believes  to  be  new,  is  laid  down  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  etreee  applied  to  a  body 
of  unit  volume,  while  acquiring  a  strain  of  the  same  type  as  the  stress^ 
is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  into  the 
magnitude  of  the  strain. 

When  a  stress  and  a  strain  are  of  the  same  type,  they  are  said  to 
be  concurrent ;  or,  if  directly  opposed,  they  are  said  to  be  negatively 
concurrent.  When  a  stress  and  a  strain  are  of  any  different  types, 
the  degree  of  their  concurrence,  or  simply  "  their  concurrence,  is 
measured,  by  the  work  done  by  the  stress  applied  to  a  body  of  unit 
volume  acquiring  the  strain,  divided  by  the  product  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  stress  into  the  magnitude  of  the  strain.  The  measure  of  per- 
fect concurrence  is  therefore  + 1,  and  that  of  perfect  opposition  —1. 
When  work  is  neither  spent  nor  gained  in  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain stress  to  a  body  while  acquiring  a  certain  strain,  that  stress  and 
that  strain,  or  any  stresses  or  strains  of  the  same  types  respectively, 
are  said  to  be  orthogonal  to  one  another.  The  measure  of  their  con- 
currence is  zero. 

A  system  of  stress  or  strain  coordinates  involving  symmetrically 
six  independent  variables,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  system  of  triple 
coordinates  for  specifying  the  position  of  a  point  in  space,  is  laid 
down.  The  concurrence  of  a  stress  or  strain  with  six  orthogonal 
tvpes  of  reference  being  denoted  by  I,  m,  n,  X,  /L^  v,  it  is  demonstrated 
*^»<^  l^  +  m'^+n'^+X^    ^«  +  y«=l, 

and  it  is  proved  that  if  cos  9  denote  the  mutual  concurrence  between 
two  stress  or  strain  types,  whose  concurrences  with  six  orthogonal 
.   «  <'  On  AxM  of  Elasticity  and  CryttaUine  Forms/'  PhiL  Mag.  vol.  zL  p.  301. 
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types  of  reference  sre  reepecthrely  {I,  m,  n,  \  ft,  r)  and  {f,  wf,  nf, 
X',  /i',  kO,  wc  have 

cofla=tt'+»i»'+JiJ»'+XX'+/i/*'  +  Fy'. 

Hm  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  text  of  the  piqper  is  quite 
abstract,  bat  along  with  it  a  series  of  examples  are  g;iTen,  illustrating 
the  statements  by  appfications  to  familifir  types  of  stresses  ana 
strains. 

Part  II.  commences  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Differential 
Equation  of  the  potential  energy  of  Eiasticitj  of  a  solid,  in  terms  of  the 
mode  of  specification  of  stresses  and  strains  laid  down  in  Part  !• 
The  Quadratic  Function  expressing  the  potential  eneigy  of  an  elastic 
solid  when  strained  to  an  infinitely  small  amount,  is  next  considered; 
and  its  simplest  possible  form,  that  of  six  squares  with  coefiicients,  vt 
interpreted.  Hence  it  is  proved  that  an  infinite  number  qf^^tems 
of  six  types  of  strains  or  stresses  emst  in  any  given  eUutic  solid, 
such  that  if  a  strain  of  any  one  of  those  types  he  impressed  on  the 
body,  the  elastic  reaction  is  balanced  by  a  stress  orthogonal  to  the 
five  others  of  the  same  system^ 

It  is  next  shown  that  there  is  necessarily  one,  and  in  general  onlj 
one,  such  system  of  six  types  of  strain  for  an  elastic  solid  which  are 
all  mutually  orthogonal ;  and  the  types  belonging  to  this  system  are 
called  the  Six  Principal  Strain  Types  of  the  body. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Principal  Strain  Type  is,  that  the  stress  re- 
quired to  keep  a  body  in  a  state  of  strain  of  such  a  type,  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  strain.  The  six  Principal  Elasticities  of  a  body  are  the 
SIX  coefficients  by  which  strains  of  the  six  Principal  Types  must  be 
multiplied  to  find  the  stress  required  to  maintain  them. 

In  conclusion,  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  natural  crystals 
may  exist  for  which  there  are  six  unequal  Principal  Elasticities,  and 
consequently  six  different,  and  only  six  different,  Principal  Strain* 
types. 

A  corollary  regarding  the  property  which  certain  liquids  and  cry- 
stals possess  of  causing  a  rotation  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light 
passing  through  them,  and  Faraday's  optical  property  of  transparent 
bodies  under  magnetic  force,  is  inferred,  and  is  more  fully  considered 
in  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society. 

'^  On  the  Construction  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound,  and  its 
Copies  of  Platinum ;  and  on  the  comparison  of  the  Imperial  Standard 
Pound  with  the  Kilogramme  des  Archives."  By  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A«, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. — 
Parti. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1838  to  consider  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  to 
replace  those  which  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  found  provisions  for  the  restoration  of  the  lost  standards 
prescribed  to  them  by  Sections  3  and  5  of  the  Act  5th  Georee  IV,, 
whereby  it  is  directed  that,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  standards,  the 
yard  shall  be  restored  by  taking  the  length  which  shall  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  vibrating  seconds  of  mean 
time,  in  a  vacuum,  at  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  that  the  pound  shall 
be  restored  by  taking  the  weight  which  bears  a  certain  proportion  to 
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the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighed  in  a  certain  manner. 
The  Commissioners^  hoWever,  in  their  Report  dated  December  21^ 
1841,  decline*  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  prorisions  for  the 
ftiBbwing  reasons :  **  Smce  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  several  elements  of  reduction  of  the  pendulum  expe- 
riment therein  referred  to  are  doubtful  or  erroneous.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Act  would  not  necessarily 
reproduce  the  length  of  the  original  ;pard.  It  appears  also  that  the 
determination  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  yet  doubtful 
(the  ^;reatest  difference  between  the  best  English,  French,  Austrian, 
Swedish  and  Russian  determinations  being  about  ^^^  of  the 
whole  weight,  whereas  the  mere  operation  of  weighmg  may  be 
performed  to  the  accuracy  o{ ^^-^  of  the  whole  weight).  Several 
measures,  however,  exist,  whicd  were  most  carefully  compared  with 
the  former  standard  yard ;  and  several  metallic  weights  exist  which 
were  most  accurately  compared  with  the  former  standard  pound; 
and  by  the  use  of  these  the  values  of  the  original  standards  can  be 
respectively  restored  without  sensible  error.  And  we  are  folly  per- 
suaded that,  with  reasonable  precautions,  it  will  always  be  possible 
to  provide  for  the  accurate  restoration  of  standards  by  means  of 
material  copies  which  have  been  carefully  compared  with  them, 
more  securely  than  by  experiments  referring  to  natural  constants." 

At  the  end  of  the  Travaux  de  la  Commission  pour  fixer  les  Me» 
sures  et  les  Poids  de  TEmpire  de  Russie,  Professor  Kupffer  has  col- 
lected the  results  of  observations  made  in  France,  England,  Sweden^ 
Austria  and  Russia  for  finding  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
water.  The  resulting  values  of  the  weight  of  an  English  cubic  inch 
of  water  in  a  vacuum  at  ^*2^  Fahr.,  expressed  in  doli,  of  which 
22504*86  make  a  kilogramme,  are  as  follows : — 

French  observations 368*365 

English  observations 368*542 

Swedish  observations    «     368*474 

Austrian  observations  368*237 

Russian  observations. 368*361 

Assuming  the  Russian  observations  to  be  the  best,  as  they  probably 
are,  it  wm  be  seen  that  a  trov  pound  deduced  according  to  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  would  be  2*829  grains  too  heavy ;  whUe,  if  the 
Austrian  observations  had  been  accepted  as  the  best,  the  troy  pound 
would  have  been  4*707  grains  too  heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  possible  to  recover  the  weight  of  the  lost  standard  in  air  to 
within  a  fraction  of  0*001  grain,  by  means  of  the  troy  pounds  which 
had  been  compared  with  it,  and  could  be  easily  brought  together  for 
recomparison.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  error  of  one  of  these  two  me- 
thods of  restoring  the  lost  standard,  is  at  least  2829  times  as  Wge 
as  the  error  of  the  other  method,  the  Committee  could  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  latter. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  by  a  Treasurer  Minute  of  June  20, 
1843,  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  evidence  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  lost 
stEindard,  placed  at  the  service  of  this  Committee,  consisted  of  the 
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following  weights : — ^The  brass  troy  pounds  of  the  Exchequer  Office ; 
the  brass  troj  pounds  from  the^  cities  of  London,  Edioburgh  and 
Dublin ;  the  platinum  troy  pound  and  the  two  brass  troy  pounds 
then  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Schumacher ;  the  platinum  troy 
.pound  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  troy  pound  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Devonshire  Street,  purchased  by  the  Committee; 
four  troy  pounds  made  in  1 758,  two  of  which  were  formerly^in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bingley  of  the  Royal  Mint,  one  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Yandome  and  Ti^ord,  and  one  the  property  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  troy  pounds  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  cities  of  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  had  been  compared  with  the  lost  standard  by 
Captain  Kater  in  1824.  The  three  troy  pounds  in  the  custody  (^ 
Professor  Schumacher,  and  the  troy  pound  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  compared  with  the  lost  standard  with  extraordinary  care  m 
.1829  by  the  late  Captain  v.  Nehus.  The  trov  pounds  bearing  the 
date  1758  were  constructed,  along  with  the  lost  standard,  by 
.Mr.  Harris,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint.  These  were  referred  to  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Schumacher,  in  the  hope  of  arriying  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  volume  of  the  lost  standard,  which,  unfortunately, 
had  never  been  determined  by  weighing  it  in  water.  For,  as  long 
as  the  volume  of  the  lost  standard  remains  unknown,  the  weight  c^ 
jthe  air  displaced  by  it,  and,  consequently,  its  absolute  weight,  is 
uncertain  within  limits  far  exceeding  the  errors  of  weighing. 

Let  U  denote  the  lost  standard;  Ex,  L,  Ed,  D,  BM  the  troy 
pounds  of  the  Exchequer,  the  cities  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  the  Royal  Mint,  respectively ;  Sb,  K  two  brass  troy  pounds,  Sp 
a  platinum  troy  pound,  all  in  the  custody  of  Professor  Schumacher; 
RS  the  platinum  troy  pound  of  the  Royal  Society.  Let  A  prefixed 
to  the  symbol  by  which  any  weight  is  designated  denote  the  ratio  of 
the  density  of  the  weight  at  the  freezing-point  to  the  maximum  den- 
sity of  water ;  t  ihe  temperature  of  the  air  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale ;  b  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  in  inches  re- 
duced to  the  freezing-point.  The  symbol  ^  placed  between  the 
symbols  of  two  weights  will  be  used  to  denote  that  they  appear  to 
he  equal  when  weigned  in  air.  The  two  weights  in  this  case  vill 
not  be  equal  unless  their  volumes  are  equal.  When  the  weighings 
have  been  made  in  air  of  given  density,  or  have  been  reduced  to  what 
they  would  have  been  in  air  of  given  density ;  or  when,  the  volumes 
of  the  weights  and  the  temperatures  and  pressures  of  the  air  being 
unknown,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  their  volumes  are  equal, 
the  symbol  =  may  be  substituted  for  ^ . 

By  the  observations  of  Captain  Kater  (Philosophical  Tfansactionfl, 
1826),— 

Ex  =U+0-0010 
L  =U+00005 
Ed  =U+0-0015 
D  =U+ 0-0022 
RM=U-f  0*0021 

.  .,  By  i\ie  pbserva^ons  of  Captain  v.  Nehus  in  1889—       ,  .. 
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No.of  obs.  b.  t. 

300        Sp  i2:U~000857       29*722       65-62 
140        RS  iiU-0-00205       29806       6573 
60         Sb   £:U-0-01034       29*965       64-50 
92        K    :iiU +0-03389       29*646       6509 
16        RM£iU  +  0-00887       29679       6591 
10-log  A  Sp=8-67392,  10-log  A  RS=8-67392, 
10-logASb=9-08471,  10~log/XK=  9-09724. 
These  weights  were  afterwards  compared  with  each  other  with  a 
balance  of  extreme  delicacy  procured  from  Mr.  Barrow.     In  its  con- 
struction it  nearly  resembled  the  balances  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Ro- 
binson.    The  beam  is  made  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  kilogramme 
in  each  pan.     Instead  of  having  an  index  pointing  downwards,  as  is 
usual  in  balances  of  this  description,  a  thin  slip  of  ivory  is  affixed  to 
one  end  of  the  beam,  a  Uttle  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  divided 
into  spaces  of  about  0*01  inch  each.     This  scale  is  viewed  through  a 
compound  microscope  having  a  single  horizontal  wire  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-piece.     A  screen  was  interposed  between  the  observer  and 
the  front  of  the  balance-case,  having  a  very  small  opening  opposite 
to  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope. 

In  making  a  large  number  of  comparisons,  the  weights  compared 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  wear.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate this  danger,  two  light  pans  were  used  of  very  nearly  equal 
weight,  each  of  which  has  a  loop  of  wire  forming  an  arch,  the  ends 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  pan  at  opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter 
of  the  pan.  To  the  upper  point  of  the  loop  of  wire  is  affixed  an  iron 
hook.  Each  pan  is  suspended  by  a  wire  of  suitable  length  bent  into 
a  hook  at  either  end,  from  the  ring  attached  to  the  agate  plane  rest- 
ing on  the  knife-edge  at  either  end  of  the  balance. 

CaUing  the  weights  of  the  pans  X  and  Y,  and  the  weights  to  be 
compared  P  and  Q,  P  was  placed  in  X  and  Q  in  T,  and  P+X  com- 
pared with  Q+ Y  n  times ;  then  P  was  placed  in  Y  and  Q  in  X,  and 
JP+Y  compared  n  times  with  Q-fX.  The  weights  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  wear  of  two  ordinary  comparisons  only  in  the  course  of 
2n  comparisons.  The  mean  of  the  2n  comparisons  gives  the  differ- 
ence between  P  and  Q  unaffected  by  the  very  small,  but  unknown 
difference  between  X  and  Y.  This  contrivance  was  found  to  be 
especially  useful  when  either  of  the  weights  to  be  compared  consisted 
of  several  parts. 

In  using  the  method  of  double-weighing,  the  counterpoise  was 
placed  in  the  left-hand  pan  of  the  balance,  and  the  detached  pan  X 
containing  the  weight  P,  and  the  detached  pan  Y  containing  the 
weight  Q,  were  alternately  suspended  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
beam,  and  the  positions  of  equilibrium  deduced  in  each  case  from  the 
extreme  positions  of  the  beam  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  three  con- 
secutive oscillations  (usually  twenty  times).  The  weights  were  then 
.hiterchanged,  and  the  pan  Y  contaming  the  weight  P,  and  the  pan  X 
containing  the  weight  Q,  suspended  alternately  from  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  beam  the  same  number  of  times. 

In  weighing  by  Gauss's  method,  in  which  the  two  weights  to 
be,  oompairedare  suspended  from  ike  right  and  left-hand  euds^  of 
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the  beam  reflpectivelj,  and  are  then  interchanged,  it  was  deairable 
to  be  able  to  transfer  the  pans  and  the  weights  contained  in  them 
^m  one  end  of  the  beam  to  the  other^  without  opening  the 
doors  of  the  balance-case,  and  thns  avoid  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature of  air  in  the  balance-case,  and  consequent  production  of 
currents  of  air.  In  order  to  effect  this,  a  slender  brass  tube  38 
inches  long  was  made  to  pass  freely  through  two  holes  in  the  ends 
of  the  baknce-case,  which  is  nearly  23  inches  long,  near  the  top  of 
the  case  and  half-way  between  the  balance  and  the  front  of  the  case. 
To  the  middle  of  the  tube  is  attached  a  depending  loop  of  wire. 
Suppose  that  by  sliding  the  tube  the  loop  is  brought  near  to  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  beam,  and  the  pan  with  a  weight  in  it  trans- 
ferred from  the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  wire  loop  by  a  brass  rod 
having  a  hook  at  the  end,  which  is  inserted  throu^  a  hole  in  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  balance-case.  By  slidine  the  tube  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  loop  with  the  pan  and  wei^t  suspended  from 
it,  ia  brought  near  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  beam,  to  which  it  is 
transferred  by  a  brass  rod  having  a  hook  at  the  end,  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  left-hand  end  of  the  balance-case.  A  similar  tube  half- 
way between  the  balance  and  the  back  of  the  case,  serves  to  transfer 
the  other  pan  and  weight  from  one  end  of  the  beam  to  the  other. 
In  this  manner  any  number  of  comparisons  may  be  made  without 
opening  the  balance-case,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  series^  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  pans. 

A  sufficient  number  of  preliminary  comparisons  of  Sp,  RSt  Sb,  K, 
Ex,  L,  £d  having  been  made  in  1844,  the  results  were  reduced, 
when  the  material  of  one  weight  was  platinum  and  that  of  the  other 
brass,  to  what  they  would  luive  been  in  air  (^=65*66,  ^=29*75), 
or,  of  the  mean  density  of  the  air  during  the  comparisons  of  Sp  and 
RS  with  U  in  1829.  Using  U,  Sp,  RS,  &c.  to  denote  the  apparent 
weights  of  U,  RS,  &c.  in  air  {t=65'66,  6=2975),  it  was  found 
that—  In  1829.  In  1844. 

RS=Sp  -»-0M9051  RS=Sp  4-0^0057 

Sp  =  Sb  +  00022  Sp  =  Sb  -h 0-0030 

RS=Sb  -»-00073  RS=Sb  +0-0032 

K  =Sp +0-0420  K  =Sp +0-0362 

K  =RS  +  00369  K  =:RS+0-0304 

K  =Sb +0-0442  K  =Sb +0-0317 

In  the  interval  between  1829  and  1844,  the  difference  between  the 
two  platinum  troy  pounds  Sp  and  RS  had  undergone  no  very  sen- 
sible relative  change.  If,  as  appears  probable,  Sp  and  RS  have 
undergone  no  sensible  absolute  chan^,  Sb  has  gained  0*0046  grain, 
and  K  has  lost  0*0061  grain.  On  me  same  supposition  it  appears 
that— 

In  1824.  In  1844. 

Ex  -U-+0%010  Ex  -U«+^6099 

L    -U- +00005  L    -U«+00151 

Ed  -U» -00015  Ed  -Ua+0'0206 

D    -U- +00022  D    -U- +0-0248 

|IM-Ua+O0021  (1829)ltM-U-+0-0089 


Increase  of 

Inteml 

8T' 

in  yean. 

Ex   00089 

20 

L     0*0146 

20 

Ed   00221 

20 

D     00226 

20 

SM<H)M8 

s 
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Wit^  the  fidngle  exception  of  K,  all  the  hrass  weights  have  become 
heavier  since  they  were  compared  with  U,  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  oxidation  of  their  surfaces,  while  U,  which  was  made  in  1758, 
was  protected  from  further  change  by  the  coat  of  oxide  already 
formed.  One  of  these  weights,  8b,  appeared  to  have  been  protected 
by  gilding,  though  imperfectly,  since  parts  of  its  surface  were  slightly 
tmmished.  £x  and  L  were  brighter  than  Ed  and  D.  K,  though  it 
had  become  lishter,  was  much  tarnished.  The  discordances  pre- 
sented by  the  different  weighings  of  K  appear  to  have  greatly  per- 
plexed both  Professor  Schumacher  and  Captain  Kater,  and  were 
probably  the  cause  of  the  numerous  and  accurate  comparisons  of  the 
several  troy  pounds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  with  the 
lost  standard,  on  winch  alone  depends  the  possibility  of  restoring  it 
with  suffident  accuracy.  Previous  to  the  comparison  of  K  in  1844, 
•  small  fragment  of  wood,  like  a  grain  of  coarse  sawdust,  was  found 
adhering  so  firmly  to  its  under  surface,  that  it  was  detached  with 
some  difficulty.  It  appears  probable  that  the  changes  of  the  weisht 
of  K  were  caused  by  this  bit  of  wood  being  weighed  with  it  after 
the  first  comparison  of  K  by  Captain  ELater,  and  by  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  the  surface  of  K.  The  discrepancies  presented  by  the 
weighings  of  the  brass  troy  pounds  at  different  times,  due  to  the 
effect  of  oxidation  or  other  causes,  are  so  large,  that  I  resolved,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  to  rest  for  the  evidence  of  the 
weight  of  the  lost  standard  entirely  on  the  300  comparisons  of  Bp 
and  the  140  comparisons  of  BS  with  U. 

If  we  consider  the  discordances  presented  by  the  weighings  of  the 

brass  troy  poimds  simply  as  errors  of  observation,  without  paying 

any  regard  to  their  probable  causes,  the  resulting  value  of  U  will  not 

be  very  different  from  that  given  by  the  platinum  troy  pounds  alone. 

By  the  observations  of  1824  and  1829, 

gr.  weight 

U=:Sp  +00081  30 

U=:RS  +00030  14 

U=8b  +00103  6 

U=K  .  -00339  9 

U=i(Ex+L+Ed+D)-00022  6 

By  the  observations  of  1844, 

RS  =Sp  +0  0057 

Sb  =Sp  +00030 

K  =Sp  +0-0363 

Ex+L+Ed+D=2(Sb  +  K)  +  002C0 
Whence,  supposing  the  errors  of  weighing  in  1844  to  be  insensible, 
compared  with  the  (uscordances  of  the  brass  troy  pounds, 

gr.  weight. 

(1)  U=Sp+0-0081  30 

(2)  U=Sp  + 0-0087  14 

(3)  U=Sp+0-0133  6 

(4)  U=Sp+ 0-0024  9 

(5)  U=Sp+0-0261  6 
The  mean  of  all  the  equations  gives  U=:Sp+0'0096  grain. 
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Ezoluding  the  last,  which  dq>eiiclfl  upon  the  weighings  in  1824, 
U=8p-f 00079  grain. 

Excluding  all  except  the  results  of  the  oomparisons  of  U  with 
the  two  platinum  troy  pounds,  U=Sp+ 0*0083  grain. 

The  temperatures  were  determined  hj  means  of  three  thermo- 
meters hy  Bunten,  having  centesimal  scales  etched  upon  the  tube, 
and  two  thermometers  having  arbitrary  scales  traced  upon  the  tubes 
with  a  diamond  point.  The  zero-pomts  of  these  were  determined 
at  distant  intervals.  They  were  often  compared  with  each  other, 
and,  lastly,  with  an  excellent  standard  thermometer  constructed  at 
Kew  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Welsh,  in  order  to  form  tables  of 
the  errors  at  any  point  of  their  scales,  and  to  determine  the  position 
of  their  zeros  at  any  given  time.  The  barometer  employol  was  a 
portable  cistern  barometer  by  Ernst  of  Paris,  the  scale  of  which  was 
divided  into  millimetres.  It  was  compared  first  with  the  standard 
barometer  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  afterwards  with  a  standard 
barometer,  having  a  tube  of  very  large  bore,  belonging  to  the  Taylor 
Library  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

According  to  Bitter  (M^moires  de  la  Socidt^  de  Physique  de  Ge- 
neve, t.  iii.  p.  361),  the  observations  of  Regnault  show  that  in  Paris, 
lat.  48°  50'  14'',  60  metres  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  a  litre  of 
dry  atmospheric  air,  containing  the  average  amount,  0*0004  of  its 
volume,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  density  of  which  is  1*529  of  that  of 
atmospheric  air  at  0°  Cent.,  under  the  pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mer- 
cury at  O""  Cent.,  weighs  1*2934963  gramme.  If  G  be  taken  to 
denote  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  in  lat. 
45°,  the  force  of  gravity  in  lat.  \,  at  the  mean  level  of  the  sea, 
»G(1— 0-0025659  cos  2X)  (Baily,  Mem.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  94). 
•The  force  of  gravity  in  a  given  latitude  at  a  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  height  £  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea 

=  j  1— f  2— -  ~  )"f  X  force  of  gravity  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the 

same  latitude,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  p  its  mean  density, 
and  p'  the  density  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  (roisson.  Traits  de  M^anicjue,  t.  ii.  p.  629). 

According  to  Regnault,  the  expansion  of  air  under  constant  pressure 
from  0°  to  100  Cent.,  is  036  706  of  its  volume  at  0°  Cent.;  also  at 
50°  Cent.,  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  about  0°*2  in  advance  of 
the  air  thermometer  (Mdmoires  de  Tlnstitut,  t.  xxi.  p.  91.  p.  238, 
Annales  de  Chimie,  3  s^rie,  t.  v.  p.  99).  Hence,  density  air  at 
0° :  density  air  at  t=^  1  -f-0  003656^.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of 
water  is  0*622  of  that  of  air.  Hence,  if  t  be  the  temperature  of  the 
«ir  in  centesimal  degrees,  b  its  barometric  pressure,  v  the  pressure 
of  vapour,  both  in  millimetres  of  mercury  at  0°  Cent.,  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  a  litre  of  air  at  a  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  a 
height  z  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  in  lat.  X,  will  be 

Begnault  finds  that  in  rooms  not  heated  artificially,  the  pressure  of 
vapour  i&  two*thirda  oi  the  maximum  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
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temperature  (Memorie  deUa  Soeietii  Italiaiia  della  Sdenae  in  Modena, 
t.  XXV.  p.  1). 

The  weieht  of  air  used  in  reducing  the  weighings  was  calculated 
from  the  aboYe  expreesion. 

The  mean  rate  of  expansion  of  brass,  for  1^  Cent.,  from  (P  Cent, 
to  100^  Cent*,  usually  assumed  0*0000187  of  its  length  at  0°  Cent., 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  rate  of  expansion  at  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperatures,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Sheep- 
snanks,  who  found  that  at  about  17°  Cent,  the  coefficient  of  the 
Unear  expansion  of  brass  =00000 1722  for  \°  Cent.  Thb  value  of 
the  expansion  has  been  accordingly  adopted. 

The  linear  expansion  of  platinum  is  assumed  to  be  0*00000900 
for  1°  Cent.,  as  given  by  Schumacher  in  his  first  table  (Phil.  Trans. 
1836).  The  expansion  of  water  is  calculated  from  a  mean  of  the 
experiments  of  Despretz,  I.  Pierre  and  Kopp,  corrected  for  the  error 
of  the  assumed  expansion  of  mercury  by  Begnault's  observations,  . 
and  assuming  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  to  be  3^*945 
Cent.,  in  accordance  with  the  result  obtained  by  Messrs.  Playfair 
and  Joule,  The  logarithms  of  the  expansion  to  7  places  considered 
as  integers,  are  given  with  sufficient  accuracy,  between  4°  Cent,  and 
26°  Cent.,  by  32*72(^--3*945)'-0*215(/-.3*945)». 

Though  it  appears  that  only  two  of  the  nine  weights  with  which 
U  was  compared  in  1826  and  1829  are  in  a  state  of  unexceptionable 
preservation,  and  that  the  number  of  trustworthy  comparisons  is 
reduced  from  669  to  440,  these  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertainmg  the  weight  of  U  in  air  (](=65°*66  Fahr.,  6=29*75 
inches).  But  in  order  to  find  the  absolute  weight  of  U,  or  indeed 
its  apparent  weight  in  air  of  a  density  different  from  that  which  it 
has  wnen  ^=s65°'66  Fahr.,  6s=29'76  inches,  a  knowledge  of  the 
volume  of  the  lost  standard  is  requisite.  An  indirect  way  of  arriving 
at  it  was  suggested  by  Professor  Schumacher,  by  an  examination  of 
certain  Parhamentai7  Reports,  presented  May  26,  1758,  April  11, 
1759,  March  2,  1824.  It  appears  from  the  first  of  these,  that 
Mr.  Harris,  then  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint,  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee three  troy  pounds  made  under  his  direction,  one  of  which  was 
the  lost  Imperial  standard ;  and  from  the  third,  that  one  of  the  two 
remaining  pounds  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vandome,  and 
the  second  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bingley  of  the  Mint.  Pro- 
fessor Schumacher  then  observes  that  we  can  still  either  determine, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  the  density  of  the  lost  Im- 
perial standard*  or  know  with  certainty  that  all  hope  to  arrive  at  this 
knowMge  is  lost.  It  will  be  only  requisite  to  ascertain  with  the 
greatest  care  the  densities  of  both  pounds,  the  one  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Bingley,  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vandome.  If  the 
density  of  both  is  found  the  sanies  we  might  from  that  circumstance 
draw  the  highly  probable  conclusion,  that  the  three  single  pounds  of 
Mr.  Harris,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  were  really  made  of  the 
same  identical  metal ;  and  the  density  of  the  two  remaining  pounds 
might  with  safety  be  considered  as  that  of  the  lost  standard.  If,  on 
^the  contrary ^  the  two  remiiining  pounds  prove  to  be  oi  different  den- 
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AikSy  the  hypotheaB  that  all  three  were  made  of  the  satne  metal  is 
evidentlj  erroneous ;  and  nothing  can  he  inferred  from  the  density  oF 
either  of  the  two  remaining. 

Mr.  Vandome  readily  consented  to  allow  his  troy  pound  to  he* 
experimented  upon  hy  the  Committee.  Denoting  this  weight  hy 
the  letter  V,  hy  weighing  in  air  and  in  water  it  was  found  that 
AV=8-15084>  and  that  it  was  ahout  0*309  grain  hglrter  than  U. 

Mr.  Bingley  had  in  his  possession  two  troy  pounds^  both  dated 
1758.  One  of  these,  O,  said  to  be  the  original  weight  from  which 
the  standard  was  made  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1768,  baa 
mnce  been  purchased  by  the  Committee ;  the  other,  M,  has  been  me- 
sented  to  the  Mint  by  Mr.  Bingley.  As  Mr.  Bingley  was  unwilling 
to  permit  either  of  these  weights  to  be  weighed  in  water,  Messrs. 
Troughton  and  Simms  were  commissioned  to  oonstmct  an  instni* 
ment  on  the  principle  of  the  Stereometer  invented  by  ML  Say  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  density  of  gunpowder  (Ann.  de  Cfaimie,  1797,' 
t.  xxiii.  p.  1),  but  with  some  improvements  which  I  had  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Maffazine  for  Julv  and  December,  1834,  vol.  y. 
p.  203.  Let  V  prefixed  to  the  symbol  of  any  weight  denote  tlie 
volume  of  that  weight  at  0°  Cent.,  the  unit  of  volume  being  the 
volume  of  a  grain  of  water  at  its  maximum  density.  Then,  hy 
means  of  the  Stereometer,  it  was  found  that  vV—eOss  22*68, 
vY — oM=  1 7*38.  These  differences  show  that  the  volume  of  the  lost 
standard  cannot  be  inferred  with  any  high  degree  of  probability  ftom 
a  comparison  of  the  remaining  pounds.  The  only  resooroe  now- 
remaining  was  indicated  by  Professor  Schumacher's  remarks  on  the 
figure  of  the  lost  standard : — "  As  soon  as  the  Imperial  standard ' 
troy  pound  was  brought  to  Somerset  House,  Ciq[»tain  Nehus's  first 
care  was  to  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  its  shape  and  maiics, 
measuring  all  its  dimensions  with  the  greatest  care.  The  annexed 
drawing  represents  this  pound  in  its  actual  dimensions ;  and  is  now, 
since  the  original  has  been  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834»  the  only  thing  remain* 
ing  which  can  preserve  an  idea  of  it.''  By  a  comparison  of  me  fignre 
of  U  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1836,  with  a  profile  of  V 
traced  mechanically,  the  axis  and  the  extreme  duimeter  of  the  knob 
and  cylindrical  portion  of  U,  appeared  to  be  a  very  little  greater  than 
the  correspondmg  dimensions  of  V.  On  comparing  the  profiles  of 
U  and  y.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  suppose  that  the  volume  of  U 
was  less  than  that  of  Y .  But  the  volume  of  O,  as  well  as  that  of  M, 
being  less  than  that  of  V,  it  appeared  that  of  the  three  weights  V, 
O,  M^  y  approximated  most  nearly  to  U  in  volume.  As  the  exist- 
ing data  were  utterly  insufiicient  to  determine  how  much,  if  at  all, 
U  exceeded  y  in  volume,  it  appeared  safest  to  assume  the  volumes  of ' 
U  and  y  to  have  been  equal.  This  course  was  also  recommended 
by  Professor  Schumacher. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  O  was  0*144  grain  lighter  than  U, 
AO=8-4004;  and  that  M  was  0*047  gram  lighter  than  U, 
AM=8-3491. 

In  a  letter  firom  William  Miller,  £sq.»  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
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dated  August  22,  ISdS,  I  was  apprised  of  the  existence  of  a  fourtli 
troj  pound  of  1758.  This  weignt  was  0*249  grain  heavier  than  U ; 
its  density  ss8-3175. 

If  Uy  the  lost  standard,  he  supposed  to  have  the  same  density  as  V» 
the  comparisons  of  Sp  and  BS  with  U  hy  Captain  t.  Nehus  in  1829> 
gire,—  Sp  =U— 0-62959 

BS=iU-0*52444. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Standards  of  Weight 
and  Measure,  in  their  Report,  dated  Decemher  21,  1841,  recom* 
mended  that  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  7000  grains  he  adopted 
iaatead  of  the  troy  pound  of  5760  grains,  as  the  New  Parliamentary 
Standard  of  Weight,  and  that  the  new  standard  and  four  copies  of  it 
be  ooostructed  of  platinum. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  five  weights  were  made 
by  Mr.  Barrow,  a  little  in  excess  of  7000  grains,  of  platinum  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Cock.  The  form  of  these  pounds  is 
that  of  a  cylinder,  nearly  1  -32  inch  in  height  and  1*15  inch  in  dia* 
meter,  with  a  groove  round  it,  the  middle  of  which  is  about  0*34 
inch  below  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  for  insertion  of  the  prongs  of  a 
forked  lifter  of  ivory.  They  are  marked  PS  1844  1  lb. ;  PC  No.  1 
1844  1  lb. ;  PC  No.  2  1844  1  lb.;  PC  No.  3  1844  1  lb.;  PC  No.  4 
1844  1  lb.,  respectively. 

The  weights  of  7000  grains  might  have  been  derived  from  that  of 
5760  grains,  by  the  use  of  either  a  decimal  or  a  binary  system  of 
weights.  In  either  case,  however,  the  number  of  weights  to  be  com- 
pared with  one  another  and  with  the  weights  of  7000  and  5760  grains 
would  have  been  large,  and  the  errors  of  their  comparisons  among 
themselves  might,  by  then*  accumulation,  sensibly  affect  the  resulting 
wei^t  of  7000  grains.  Also,  the  repeated  comparison  of  weights 
made  up  of  the  sum  of  several  others,  was  a  very  troublesome  pro- 
cess, previous  to  the  use  of  the  detached  pans,  already  described, 
which  had  not  been  thought  of  when  the  weights  were  ordered. 

These  two  evils  were  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
platinum  weight  T  of  about  5760  grains,  or  more  correctly  very 
nearly  equal  to  Sp  or  RS,  and  of  the  following  auxiliary  weights,  also 
of  platinum,  and  all  constructed  by  Mr.  Barrow :  A,  B,  C,  D  each 
of  1 240  grains ;  F  of  800  grains ;  G  of  440  grains ;  H  of  360  grains ; 
K,  L,  M,  N  each  of  80  grains ;  R,  S  each  of  40  grains,  nearly.  The 
numbers  of  the  weights  of  each  denomination,  and  their  values,  are 
given  by  the  quotients  and  divisors  obtained  in  the  conversion  of 

einto  a  continued  fraction.  The  errors  of  these  weights  are 
L  by  the  following  comparisons : — Sp  and  RS  with  T ;  T  with 
A+B+C+D+F;  each  of  the  weights  A,  B,  C,  D  with  F-f-G; 
F  with  G+H ;  G  with  each  of  the  weights  H+K,  H+L,  H+M, 
H-fN;  H  with  K+L-hM-hN-hR  and  K+L-fM+N+S;  each  of 
the  weighto  K,  L,  M,  N  with  R+S. 

Sp  and  RS,  instead  of  being  true  troy  pounds,  and,  consequently, 
equal  to  U  in  a  vacuum,  had  been  adjusted  so  as  to  appear  nearly  as 
heavy  as  U  when  woghed  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  and  are  there- 
fore lighter  than  U  by  about  0*53  grain,  the  weight  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  qfMce  equal  to  the  mfference  between  the  volume  o{ 
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tJ  and  that  of  Sp  or  BS.  A  space  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  Tolmne  of  7000  grams  of  metal  of  the  assumed  density  of  U,  $aaA 
7000  grains  of  platinum,  contains  about  0'645  grain  of  air.  Calling 
this  Q»  PS  may  be  compared  with  each  of  the  weights  T+A+Q, 
T+B-hQ,  T+C-hQ,  T+DH-Q.  In  older  to  determine Q  with  the 
greatest  precision,  Mr.  Barrow  supplied  ten  weights  Qof  about  0*645 
grain  each,  so  accurately  adjusted  that  no  appreciable  difference  coold 
be  detected  between  them ;  a  weight  V  of  6*4  5 1  grains,  ahd  a  weight  W 
of  12*901  grains,  all  of  platinum.  Then  Y  and  Z  being  two  platinum 
weights  of  20  grains  each,  the  following  comparisons  beGame  pos- 
sible :— each  of  the  weights  Band  S  with  Y+Z ;  each  of  the  weights 
T  and  Z  with  W+Vh-  each  of  theweights  Qin  turn;  W  with  V+ 
sum  of  ten  weights  Q ;  V  with  the  sum  of  the  ten  wmghts  Q.  In 
comparing  PS  with  each  of  the  weighto  T+A+Q,  T+B+Q* 
T+C+Q»  T+B-hQ*  the  weight  Q  was  chuiged  at  the  end  of 
erery  four  comparisons,  and  thus  each  of  the  ten  weights  Q  used 
in  turn  in  a  series  of  forty  comparisons. 

By  numerous  weighings  in  air  and  in  water  the  densities  of  the 
•eyeral  weights  were  found  to  be  as  follows ; — 

T 2M661 

PS   21*1572 

PC  No.  1     ..    21-1671 

PC  No.  2     ..    211640 

PC  No.  3     ..    211615 

PC  No.  4     ..    211556 

By  286  comparisons  of  T  with  Sp  and  122  comparisons  of  T  with 

RS,  assuming  the  density  of  U  to  hare  been  the  same  as  that  of  V, 

T=5759*47141  grains,  of  which  U  contained  5760.     By  numerous 

comparisons  of  the  auxiliary  weights  with  each  other  and  with  T^ 

Aar  1239*88621,  B*  1239*88604,  C=1239*88596,  D=:  1239-88579, 

QkO-64509. 

By  80  comparisons  of  PS  with  each  of  the  weights  T+Q-f-A, 
TH-Q+B,  T+Q-hC,  and  100  of  PS  with  T+Q+D, 

gr.  /.  h. 

PSA  T+Q+ A -0002936  19*47  758-38 
PSii  T+Q+B— 0001731  19*19  759*31 
PSii  T+Q-hC -0*001621  18*83  754-38 
PSfi:  T+Q+D-0000774  19*63  76443 
Mean  gr. 

PSA     T-}-Q-fi(A-f-B-}-C-|-D)-0*00177  19*28        759-12 

whence,  supposing  U  to  have  the  same  density  as  Y, 

PS  ==7000*00090  grains,  of  which  U  contained  5760. 
Results  of  comparisons  of  PC  No.  1,  PC  No.  2,  PC  No.  3,  PC  No.  4 
with  PS ;—  gr.  No.  of  Comparisons. 

PC  No.  1  ssPS-f  00005 1  200 

PC  No.  2=PS-0*00089  216 

PC  No.  3=s:PS-0*00178  204 

PC  No.  4=:PS-000316  204 

The  weights  Sp,  Sb,  K  were  returned  to  Professor  Schumacher 
accompanied  by  a  weight  Y  such  that,  by  a  mean  of  200  compari* 
ions»  8p+YAPS--0-00071  grain  in  air(fsl3-l,  58  75909). 
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37  the  good  offices  of  M.  Arago,  permission  was  obtaii^d  from 
the  French  Government  to  compare  the  new  English  weights  with 
the  standard  kilogramme  of  platinum,  known  as  the  kilogramme  de9 
Jrehivea,  and  which  will  be  denoted  by  the  letter  9.  The  oompar 
rison  was  made  by  two  perfectly  independent  methods.  In  one  of 
these  fi  was  compared  sixtj  times  with  PC  No.  1  -f  PC  No.  2  + 
auxiliary  weight  B+  a  platinum weieht  Y  of  nearly  192*436  grains. 
In  the  other,  fi  was  first  compared  200  times  with  the  platinum 
kilogramme  tf ,  purchased  for  the  British  Goremment.  €t  was  after* 
wards  compared  with  PS+  each  of  the  four  platinum  copies  of  the 
pound  in  succession,  together  with  a  platinum  weight  of  about 
1432*324  grains,  the  weieht  of  which  was  found  with  great  precision 
by  a  process  to  be  described  presently. 

fi  bad  never  been  weighed  in  water.  By  observations  made  with 
the  stereometer,  it  was  found  that  at  0^  C.  the  volume  of  fi  exceeded 
that  of  <S  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  volume  of  21*119  ^ains  of 
water  at' its  maximum  density.  By  weighing  tf  in  air  and  in  water» 
it  was  found  that  A<E=:  20*54877.  Some  time  after  these  observa^ 
tions  were  made,  the  CSommittee  received  from  Professor  Schumacher 
some  observations  of  his  own  in  manuscript,  and  a  copy  of  Professor 
Steinheil's  paper,  entiled  'Das  Bergkrystall-kilogramm/  from  th« 
fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, containing  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  fi,  by  comparing 
its  linear  dimensions  with  those  of  a  platinum  kilop;ramme  of  his 
own  j^y  the  densitv  of  which  had  been  found  by  weighing  it  in  air 
and  in  water.  Tlie  two  weights  beinc  cylinders,  and  the  linear 
dimensions  measured  with  an  extremely  dehcate  instrument  con- 
structed by  Gambey,  this  kind  of  observation  admitted  of  being  made 
with  great  accuracy.  The  resulting  difference  between  the  volume 
of  fi  and  that  of  tf,  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  20*933 
grains  of  water  at  its  maximum  density.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  observations,  and  the  extreme  care  with  which  they  were 
made,  this  value  of  the  volume  fi—  volume  £  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  was  obtained  by  the  stereometer,  and  has  accordingly 
been  used  in  reducing  the  observations  for  comparing  the  weights  of 
fiand  tf. 

4C  was  compared  with  PS  b;^  the  method  which  had  proved  so 
satisfactory  in  deducing  the  avoirdupois  pound  from  the  troy  pound* 
Let  I,  K,  L,  M,  N  denote  PS  and  its  four  platinum  copies.  A,  B,  F,  A, 
platinum  weights  of  about  1432*322  grains  each,  Z  a  weight  of  about 
1270*708  grains,  6  a  weight  of  161*629  grains,  made  up  of  weights 
the  values  of  which  had  been  care^ly  determined.  ®  was  compared 
with  each  of  the  weights  I-hK-f  A,  I  +  L+B,  l  +  M  +  r,  I-f  N  +  A» 
each  of  the  lbs.  K,  L,  M,  N  having  been  previously  compared  with  I ; 
I  with  A4-B+ r-h  A+ Z ;  each  of  the  weighU  A,  B,  F,  A  with  Z+Q. 
In  this  manner  it  wag  found  that  the  kilogramme  des  Archives 
weighed  15432*34874  grains^  of  which  the  new  Imperial  Standard 
pound  contains  7000,  or  kilogramme  sb  2*204  62 1 25  lbs.  This  is  pro- 
bably Uie  best  determination  of  the  weight  of  fi  in  terms  of  the 
English  standard  of  weight. 
.  The  value  of  9,  as  deduced  from  the  direct  oomparidon  of  fi  with 
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K+L-hB-hVyis  Bubject  to  some  uncertainfyy  arising  from  tbe  dr- 
cumstance  that  the  platinum,  of  which  A,  B,  C^  F  were  made,  had 
been  yerj  badly  prepared  and  contained  cavities  filled  with  some 
hygroscopic  substance  which  rendered  the  weight  of  B  slightly 
yariable,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  moisture  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  According  to  these  observations,  the  kilogramme 
des  Archives  =15432*34816  grains. 

By  the  observations  of  Schumacher  and  Steinheil  on  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  of  9  to  that  of  Sp,  subject  to  an  uncertainty  of  0*00139 
grain,  on  account  of  an  error  of  the  press,  and  the  comparison  of  Sp 
with  PS,  the  weight  of  9  is  either  15432*34873  or  15432*35012 
grains,  of  which  PS  contains  7000. 

The  French  standard  of  commercial  weight  is  a  brass  kilogramme 
%,  known  as  the  kilogramme  type  laiton.  It  is  deposited  at  the 
Minist^re  de  Tlnt^rieure.  According  to  a  comparison  of  H  with  9, 
the  result  of  which  is  published  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  Modena 
Transactions,  the  apparent  weight  of  %,  when  weighed  in  air  at 
Somerset  House,  the  mercui^  in  the  barometer,  reduced  to  the  free- 
sing-point,  standing  at  29*75  inches,  and  the. thermometer  at  65*66  F. 
(i=755*64mm.,  ^=18*7  C),  is  15432*344  grains,  of  which  the 
English  commercial  standard  contains  7000. 


LXXI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles, 

NOTE  ON  THE  NEW  ZEOLITE  FROM  SKYE^  ANALYSED  BT  MALLET. 
BY  DB,  HEDDLE. 

1'^HE  mineral  analysed  by  Mallet  (SiUiman's  American  Journal* 
Sept.  1856»  p.  179)  is  liaumonite,  somewhat  effloresced  from 
having  been  "  several  years  "  in  his  possession.  An  analysis  of  a 
similar  specimen  was  published  by  Scott  (Jameson's  Journal,  October 
1852,  vol.  liii.  p.  284),  which  specimen  also  bore  the  name  hypo-> 
stilbite*  and  I  have  seen  many  other  specimens  in  cabinets  in  tiiia 
country  with  the  same  name  attached.  As  it  bears  but  very  slight 
resemblance  to  the  substance  called  hypostilbite  by  Beudant,  the 
christening  may  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  of  some  unprincipled 
dealer  resorting  to  a  rare  title  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  a  superabun- 
dance of  an  insignificant-looking  substance.  It  occurs  in  a  vein  at 
the  Storr  in  Skye,  in  immense  quantity ;  the  vein  has  an  average 
thickness  of  about  1 1^  inch,  and  the  appearance  is  exactly  as  de- 
scribed,—!-" a  mass  of  minute  crystals  resembling  loaf-sugar,  breaking 
easily,  and  crumbling  under  the  fingers  into  a  coarsish  crystalline 
powder."  The  external  characters  of  hardness,  gravity,  transparency, 
&c.,  as  given,  agree  with  those  of  Laumonite ; — the  latter  has  a  pearly 
lustre  on  cleavage  planes,  and  is  monoclinic ;  gelatinizes,  which  stil* 
bitic  minerals  do  not  do ;  and  the  fact  that  minute  crystals  of  stilbite 
do  occur  in  small  cavities  of  the  substance,  may  explain  the  *87  of 
potash  with  some  soda.  Being  Laumonite,  the  several  years  have 
told  upon  the  proportion  of  water,  but  in  other  respects  the  analysis 
agrees  with  those  of  Laumonite,  e^ecially  with  that  of  Scott ;  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  those  by  Connell  and  Babo,  of  Skye  sped- 
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meDS,  differ  from  the  per-centage  proportions  required  by  the  for- 
mula in  precisely  the  same  particulars. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Mallet  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  in 
his  concluding  sentence,  that  it  is  far  from  "  desirable  to  add  to  the 
already  numerous  names  of  stilbite-like  minerals ; "  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  expressed  opinion  is  most  strikingly  evinced  by  his  refraining 
from  naming  the  substance  till  time  should  have  tested  its  specific 
individuaUty. 

P.S.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Mr.  Mallet's  description, 
I  quote  from  a  paper  (which  I  have  just  laid  my  hands  upon)  on  the 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Skye,  read  some  years  ago  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Geological  Society.  Speaking  of  the  minerals  to  be  found  at 
the  Storr,  "  Laumonite  is  here  found  in  veins  of  about  1  inch  in 
thickness,  which  consist  of  a  congeries  of  minute  crystals,  so  con- 
fused as  to  have  a  granular  appearance ;  this  mineral,  strange  to  say, 
used  to  pass  under  the  name  of  hypostilbite,  and  under  that  name 
came  into  Dr.  Scott's  hands,  who  analysed  it." 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 
Gbntlbmsn, 
I  believe  the  great  question  at  issue  between  M.  Riess  and  my- 
self is  the  exactitude  of  a  law  of  *'  electrical  heat "  which  M.  Riess 
thinks  he  has  discovered.  Now,  without  seeking  to  prolong  a 
painfnl  controversy,  or  further  canvas  the  accuracy  of  the  several 
statements  relative  to  myself  found  in  M.  Riess's  last  communica- 
tion, I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  grant  me  the  privilege  of  a 
few  lines  immediately  bearing  upon  the  law  of  electrical  heat  just 
referred  to. 

The  course  of  experimental  research  pursued  by  M.  Riess  amounts 
to  this: — He  accumulates  and  discharges  through  a  wire  a  given 
quantity  of  electricity.  First  the  g^ven  quantity  is  collected  on  a 
certain  number  of  coated  jars,  then  on  a  larger  number.  He  6a3rs« 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  tension  or  intensity  (or  whatever  he  may 
please  to  call  it)  of  the  accumulated  charge  has  suffered  a  change^ 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  change  the  heating  power  is  dimi- 
nished ;  that  the  heat  is  in  fact  inversely  proportional  to  the  surfiu^ 
over  which  the  electricity  has  been  expanded,  all  other  things  being 
the  same. 

.  I  take  occasion,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  to  remind  M.  Riess  of 
some  well-known  phsBnomena  of  electrometer  indications,  and  cer- 
tain generally  admitted  laws  of  electrical  force  and  measurement  by 
such  instruments^  I  show,  and  I  believe  very  clearly,  that  these 
instruments  signalize  notiiing  whatever  of  any  change  in  quality  of 
the  accumulated  charge ;  that  they  are  altogether  influenced  by 
conditions  quite  foreign  to  all  such  views ;  that  what  we  learn  from 
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such  iDstniments  is  merely  the  relative  state  of  activity  of  the  whole 
or  of  a  portion  of  the  charge,  in  a  given  direction,  taken  in  terms  of 
a  given  statical  force,  either  attractive  or  repulsive,  and  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  we  may  occasionally  infer  the  quantity  of  electricity 
in  operation  at  the  instant  of  discharge.  I  further  show,  by  reference 
to  investigations  prior  to  those  of  Dr.  Riess,  that  the  diminished 
effect  of  the  electrical  discharge  observed  in  accumulating  and  dis* 
charging  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  from  an  increased  surface, 
taken  in  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  extending  a  battery  by  the  addition 
of  other  jars,  arises  solely  from  the  resistance  we  thereby  introduce 
into  the  circuit  of  discharge,  and  not  from  any  change  of  tension  in 
the  accumulated  electricity  itself;  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  I  call 
Dr.  Riess's  attention  to  the  fact,  as  a  crucial  experiment,  that  when 
the  given  quantity  of  electricity  is  accumulated  on  an  undivided  sur- 
face, that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  collected  on  the  extended  surface  of  a 
single  large  jar,  for  example,  instead  of  an  extension  of  surface  by 
means  of  several  lesser  jars,  the  surfaces  being  in  each  case  alike 
extended, — or  when  collected  on  two*separate  jars  of  such  unequal 
surfaces  and  magnitudes  as  to  give  electrometer  indications  of  ex- 
tremely different  Intensities, — then  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
heating  effect  of  the  discharge ;  consequently  the  mere  extension  of 
the  surface  of  the  battery,  taken  alone,  has  really  no  influence  on 
the  result ;  and  Dr.  Riess's  law  of  electrical  heat  fadls  to  the  ground. 
Now  to  this  experiment  Dr.  Riess  makes  no  reply. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  animadvert  effectively  upon  all  Dr. 
Riess  has  advanced  in  his  last  communication.  I  am  not  certainly 
open  to  the  censure  of  having  taken  Haldane's  method  of  measuring 
quantity  as  my  own ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  I  beg  to  refer  to  my 
paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  also  to  page 
358,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xi.,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Riess  himself.  I  cer- 
tainly resorted  to  the  method  at  first,  without  being  aware  that  the 
same  method  had  been  already  employed  by  Haldane ;  but  I  was 
very  cautious  in  claiming  any  precedence,  or  stating,  as  Dr.  Riess 
has  done  (Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  xl.  p.  324),  that  I  was  the  "  first  to  apply 
this  method"  practically,  although  I  certainly  employed  it  many 
years  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Riess's  paper  in  Poggen- 
dorff,  and  precisely  in  the  way  described  by  him,  that  is  to  say  with 
a  Lane's  bottle  in  communication  with  the  external  coating,  instead 
of  a  Guthbertson's  balance  as  used  by  Haldane. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

6  Windsor  Villss,  Plymouth,  W.  Snow  Harris. 

Dec.  20, 1856. 
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